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THE GREAT CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOL. 



ONE of the well-known schools of Eng- 
land, ranking behind those of Eton, 
Westminster, and Winchester, bat of great 
repatation, nerertheless, is that of the 
Charter-Honse. The Hospital of the Charter- 
House was founded by Thomas Sutton, in 
'the reign of James I., and, as originally 
established, consisted of ** an Hospital for 
the relief of poor aged, maimed, needy, 
or impotent people, and a Free School for 
the instructing, teaching, maintenance, and 
education of poor children or scholars/' 

The School, with which alone we are at 
present here concerned, is open to boys of 
the three following descriptions : — ^Found- 
ation scholars; Non-Foundation scholars, 
including boarders in the houses approved 
by the Governors for the purpose of re- 
ceiving such boys ; and Day boys. 

The Foundation scholars are, with cer- 
tain exceptions, nominated by the Govern- 
ors, who exercise this right in rotation. 
The maximum number fixed by the Stat- 
utes of 1627 was 40 ; to this number, how- 
ever, certain additions have been made 
from time to time, the result of which is, 
that there are now 44 on the Foundation 
as scholars. It is stated to be the inten- 
tion of the Governors to increase the num- 
ber to 60. Of the present number (44), 
under orders made by the Governors, in 
1850 and 1860, eight places are appropri- 
ated as prizes for competition among boys 
in their 14th or 15th year, who shall have 
previously spent not less than one year in 
the school. The present result of this is, 
** that every year two scholars are selected 
by competition ; and on their names being 
reported to the Assembly, they are ap- 



pointed scholars, and become entitled to 
all the advantages'' belonging to that posi- 
tion. Those boys who are nominated 
"must be between the ages of 10 and 14, 
and able to pass an examination propor- 
tioned to age in classics and arithmetic." 
This examination was first instituted, and 
its subjects and extent defined, by orders 
made by the Governors, in 1844 and 1845. 
It appears, as stated by the Head Master 
of the School, to be ** of the most element- 
ary kind." 

The Foundation scholars board in a 
house appropriated to them, to which very 
considerable additions have recently been, 
made by the Governors, " at a cost of more 
than £4000.*' In this house there are two 
common rooms, one for the upper, the 
other for tlie lower boys; breakfast and 
tea being taken by all in the latter. There 
is also a dining hall, and for a few of the 
upper boys small studies. 

The privileges and advantages of a 
Foundation scholar are as follows: — "He 
receives gratuitously board, lodging, med- 
ical attendance, and education, includin^^ 
classics, mathematics, French, German (if 
in sixth form), history, geography, and: di- 
vinity. He is also provided with clothes 
during the school terms, and with a gown; 
and, if in the 'upper school, with a cap or 
trencher. If he passes a satisfactory ex- 
amination at the age of 18, he receives an 
exhibition of £80 a year for four years at 
any college in either of the Universities of 
Oxford or Cambridge." A gratuity of 
£100 is also granted in the case of any 
Foundation scholar who goes into the army 
or navy, or any. profession or trade requir- 
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ing an outfit •^"In/cWi^'V't&ness, thej 
are taken >3are Vf bylKe* matron, in the 
apartn3^i&yf(o>;io^ for them in her house, 
,«aiS^ abe'.ifnrsed and dieted in any illness 
%*Vl^^<)ii*t any charge for medical attendance 
• 6r medicine." The only 6eh4>ol charges to 
which a Foundation scholar is liable are 
for books and stationery; and a payment 
of four guineas per annum by lower boys, 
and five guineas by upper boys, to the ma- 
tron, for private washing and the care of 
private clothes. Foundation scholars have 
also the preference, under the Charter, to 
the nine livings in the patronage of the 
Governors. By an order of the Govem- 
ore of 4th March, 185G, scholars on the 
Foundation are considered superannuated 
on completing the 17th year of their age, 
unless they are reported by the examiners 
as fit to remain as candidates for exhibi- 
tions. Such candidates leave the school 
on completing their 18th year, unless they 
are in the 6th form, in which case they re- 
main until the completion of their 19th 
year. 

For the exhibitions there is at present 
no competitive examination ; for it appears 
that every Foundation scholar who satis- 
fies the Examiners (gentlemen nominated 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury), so far 
as to render it most probable, in tlieir 
opinion, that he will ])ass the first public 
examination in tlie University, is entitled 
to an exhibition. 

At i)resent, all these exhibitions are of 
the same value, viz., £80 per annum for 
four years, with an additional sum of £20 
in the last year. 

The boys not on the Foundation may be 
classed under two heads. Boarders and 
Day boys. The former are lodged in 
houses sanctioned by the Governors. In 
February, 1862, when the last written re- 
tarn was made to the Commissioners, they 
were 45 in number, viz., 80 in the Head 
Master's house, and 15 in that of the Sec- 
ond Master. Occasionally, also, a few 
boys have lodged in the private house of 
the Header. The charge in the houses of 
the two Masters named are : for board and 
education, including washing and medical 
attendance, £80 per annum up to the fifth 
form, and in and above that form £90. 
'^fidacation** includes classics, mathematics, 



writing, geography, history, and divin- 
ity. 

There are extra charges for, — 

French, £2 2s. (Voluntary except for 

Foundation.) 
German, £2 2s. (Voluntary except in 

6th Form.) 
Chemistry, £2 2s. \ 
Singing, £2 2s. ( y^^^. 
Drawing, £5 6s. f ^' 

Drilling, £1 Is. ) 

In the few cases in which a boy Ims pri- 
vate tuition, the charge made by the pri- 
vate tutor for each is from eight to twelve 
guineas per annum, varying with the place 
of each boy in the school, and his want of 
individual superintendence. 

For Day boys, the annual charge is £18 
188. per annum. The average number is 
from 80 to- 85. The Governors have re- 
cently provided for these boys two com- 
fortable rooms, which they may occupy, if 
they wish, between school hours. 

The total number of the School has va- 
ried very materially from time to time. A 
table showing the numbers and fluctuations 
since 1818 h given by Mr. Elwyn, the late 
Head Master. It appears from this that 
the numbers were — 



In 1825, 
" 1836, 
** 1845, 
" 1856, 



480 

99 

187 

183 



Tlie number is now limited, by an order of 
the Governors, to 200. At present it is 1 36. 
The School is arranged in separate Classi- 
cal, Mathematical, and French departments. 
Of these, the Classical department has six 
forms, one of which, the fifth, is divided 
into two parts ; the Mathematical has seven 
divisions, and the French tliree. In each 
of the departments (with the exception of 
the fifth and sixth Classical forms) a boy 
rises mainly by proficiency, though age is 
not disregarded. The boys take places at, 
and are marked at the end of, each lesson, 
and according to the marks gained are ar- 
ranged at the end of the week in order of 
merit. The plan of adding marks for at- 
tention and progress in the Mathematical 
divisions, and those gained in the Classical 
work, has been lately adopted, and appears 
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to work well. In the fifth and sixth Class- 
ical forms riiarks are given for work done ; 
•in the former, changes in place are made 
from time to timeaccording to merit (more 
consideration being given to age than in 
the lower forms) ; in the latter, besides ar- 
ranging the boys according to the marks 
gained, a prize is given each term for the 
highest marks. 

There are six resident Masters, all of 
whom take some part in the Classical in- 
stmotion. All take part also in the Mathe- 
matical teaching, though not in the same 
order as in the former case. 

For the instraotion in French, two Mas- 
ters attend twice in a week for two honrs 
on each occasion. The study of French is, 
under a recent order of the Gk>vernors, ob- 
ligatory upon all who do not learn German. 
A German Master instructs the sixth form 
(all in that form being obliged to learn it) 
once a week for two honrs, and those of 
other forms who choose it A Drawing 
Master, a Singing Master, and a Chemical 
Lecturer, attend respectively twice a week. 
These, as before stated, are voluntary sub- 
jects. 

The following is the gross amount of re- 
muneration stated by Mr. Elwyn to have 
been received on an average of years, from 
all sources, by himself and those Masters 
who are engaged in teaching those branches 
of education which are obligatory uiK>n the 
whole or some portion of the school. 

Head Master, $5,324 per annum. 

Second Master, $3,888 per annum. 

First Assistant, $896, without rooms. 

Second Assistant (who superintends the 
Foundation boys, and has a few private 
pupils), $968, with rooms. 

Third Assistant (also Reader, with an in- 
dependent salary), $532.40, with rooms. 

Mathematical Assistant (including in- 
come from private pupils), $968, with rooms. 

The French Master receives $389.20 
from the Grovernors, and two guineas from 
each of the non-foundation boys who learn 
(from 40 to 50 in number), in all about 
$822.80 per annum ; the Assistant Ma- 
thematical Master about $582.40 per an- 
num ; the German M&ster about $203.28 
per annum. In our present depreciated 
currency, the above must be multiplied by 
a figure varying from 2.15 to 2.50. 



The appointment of the Head and Sec- 
ond Masters rests with the Grovernors ; the 
nomination of the Mathematical Usher 
with the Head Master, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Governors; and the other 
Assistant Masters are appointed by the 
Head Master, with the approbation of the 
Master of the Hospital, who, in addition 
to the control of the Hospital, exercises a 
somewhat ill-defined, but practically an 
important, influence on the management 
of the School. 

The ordinary and regular promotion from 
one form to another takes place once a 
year, and depends upon the annual examin- 
ation, which applies to the whole School. 
Every boy, then, unless he is very back- 
ward, moves up from the form in which he 
is. A clever boy, however, would get a 
remove oftener than that, his promotion 
depending upon his marks, and his general 
conduct. 

In promotion in the Classical forms no 
weight is attached to French, promotion in 
the French department being entirely dis- 
tinct and independent. As regards Mathe- 
matics, however, Mr. Elwyn introduced a 
plan under which every week a boy is 
marked according as he has done his Ma- 
thematics, and these marks are added to 
his Classical marks, so as to affect his place 
in the Classical form, though his position 
in the Mathematical classes is distinct from 
his Classical position. 

In the annual examination above referred 
to, the whole School is examined in Divin- 
ity, Classics, and Mathematics, and papers 
are set for the higher forms. This examin- 
ation, as well as those mentioned below in 
these subjects, is conducted as above stated 
by examiners appointed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Those boys who learn 
French, German, Drawing, or Chemistry, 
are also examined in these subjects. For 
tlie Foundation scholars there is an ad- 
ditional examination in the month of De- 
cember in Classics and Arithmetic, and a re- 
port is also presented from the Head French 
Mast<?r of their progress and conduct. 

At the annual examination prizes are 
awarded in all the Classical, Mathematical, 
French, and German divisions, and there 
are also medals given in the fifth and sixth 
forms for Latin prose and Greek verse 
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ONE of the well-known schoolR of Eng- 
land, ranking behind those of Eton, 
Westminster, and Winchester, but of great 
reputation, neTertheless, is that of the 
Charter-House. The Hospital of th© Charter- 
House was founded by Thomas Sutton, in 
the reign of James L, and, as originally 
established, consisted of *^ an Hospital for 
the relief of poor aged, maimed, needy, 
or impotent people, and a Free School for 
the instructing, teaching, maintenance, and 
education of poor children or scholars.'* 

The School, with which alone we are at 
present here concerned, is open to boys of 
the three following descriptions: — Found- 
ation scholars; Non-Foundation scholars, 
including boarders in the houses approved 
by the Grovernors for the purpose of re- 
ceiving such boys ; and Day boys. 

The Foundation scholars are, with cer- 
t^n exceptions, nominated by the Govern- 
ors, who exercise this right in rotation. 
The maximum number fixed by the Stat- 
utes of 1627 was 40 ; to this number, how- 
ever, certain additions have been made 
from time to time, the result of which is, 
that there are now 44 on the Foundation 
as scholars. It is stated to be the inten- 
tion of the Governors to increase the num- 
ber to 60. Of the present number (44), 
under orders made by the Governors, in 
1850 and 1860, eight places are appropri- 
ated as prizes for competition among boys 
in their 14th or 15th year, who shall have 
I)reviously spent not less than one year in 
the school. The present result of this is, 
" that every year two scholars are selected 
by com{>etition ; and on their names being 
reported to the Assembly, they are ap- 



pointed scholars, and become entitled to 
all the advantages'' belonging to that posi- 
tion. Those boys who are nominated 
"must be between the ages of 10 and 14, 
and able to pass an examination propor- 
tioned to age in classics and arithmetic.'' 
This examination was first instituted, and 
its subjects and extent defined, by orders 
made by the Governors, in 1844 and 1845. 
It appears, as stated by the Head Master 
of the School, to be ** of the most element- 
ary kind." 

The Foundation scholars board in a 
house appropriated to them, to which very 
conkideraLle additions have recently been- 
made by the Governors, " at a cost of more 
than £4000." In this house there are two 
common rooms, one for the upper, the 
other for the lower boys; breakfast and 
tea being taken by all in the latter. There 
is also a dining h^ill, and for a few of the 
upper boys small studies. 

The privileges and advantages of a 
Foundation scholar are as follows: — "He 
receives gratuitously board, lodging, med- 
ical attendance, and education, including^ 
classics, mathematics, French, Gennan (if 
in sixth form), history, geography, and* di- 
vinity. He is also provided with clothes 
during the school terms, and with a gown; 
and, if in the -upper school, with a cap or 
trencher. If he passes a satisfactory ex- 
amination at the age of 18, he receives an 
exhibition of £80 a year for four years at 
any college in either of the Universities of 
Oxford or Cambridge." A gratuity of 
£100 is also granted in the case of any 
Foundation scholar who goes into the army 
or navy, or any. profinsion or trade reqoir- 
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0\E of tlie well-known schools of Eng- 
land, ranking behind those of Eton, 
Westminster, and Winchester, but of great 
reputation, neyertheless, is that of the 
Charter-House. The Hospital of th© Cbarter- 
House was founded by Thomas Sutton, in 
the reign of James I., and, as originally 
established, consisted of *^ an Hospital for 
the relief of poor aged, maimed, needy, 
or impotent people, and a Free School for 
the instructing, teaching, maintenance, and 
education of poor children or scholars." 

The School, with which alone we are at 
present here concerned, is open to boys of 
the three following descriptions: — Found- 
ation scholars; Non-Foundation scholars, 
including boarders in the houses approved 
by the Governors for the purpose of re- 
ceiving such boys ; and Day boys. 

The Foundation scholars are, with cer- 
tain exceptions, nominated by the Govern- 
ors, who exercise this right in rotation. 
The maximum number fixed by the Stat- 
utes of 1627 was 40 ; to this number, how- 
ever, certain additions have been made 
from time to time, the result of which is, 
that there are now 44 on the Foundation 
as scholars. It is stated to be the inten- 
tion of the Governors to increase the num- 
ber to 60. Of the present number (44), 
under orders made by the Govornofs, in 
1850 and 1860, eight places are appropri- 
ated as prizes for competition among boys 
in their 14th or 15th year, who shall have 
previously spent not less than one year in 
the school. The present result of this is, 
** that every year two scholars are selected 
by competition ; and on their names being 
reported to the Assembly, they are ap- 



pointed scholars, and become entitled to 
all the advantages" belonging to that posi- 
tion. Those boys who are nominated 
^^must be between the ages of 10 and 14^ 
and able to pass an examination propor- 
tioned to age in classics and arithmetic." 
This examination was first instituted, and 
its subjects and extent defined, by orders 
made by the Governors, in 1844 and 1846. 
It appears, as stated by the Head Master 
of the School, to be ** of the most element- 
ary kind." 

The Foundation scholars board in a 
house appropriated to them, to which very 
considerable additions have recently been, 
made by the Governors, " at a cost of more 
than £4000." In this house there are two 
common rooms, one for the upper, the 
other for the lower boys; breakfast and 
tea being taken by all in the latter. There 
is also a dining hall, and for a few of the 
upper boys small studies. 

The privileges and advantages of a 
Foundation scliolar are as follows : — " He 
receives gratuitously board, lodging, med- 
ical attendance, and education, including- 
classics, mathematics, French, Grerman (if 
in sixth form), history, geography, and: di- 
vinity. He is also provided with clothes 
during the school terms, and with a gown; 
and, if in the upper school, with a cap or 
trencher. If he passes a satisfactory ex- 
amination at the age of 18, he receives an 
exhibition of £80 a year for four years at 
any college in either of the Universities of 
Oxford or Cambridge." A gratuity of 
£100 is also granted in the case of any 
Foundation scholar who goes into the army 
or navy, or any. pro&ssion or trade reqoir- 
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Ing an ontfit. •J*In»ca8i^V*ifine88, they 
are taken jcare Vf byliie' matron, in the 
apartra^iftajp^ w&d for them in her house, 
. « aiS^ abe\tf tlrsed and dieted in any illness 
Vl^t'nt any charge for medical attendance 
• 6r medicine/' The only tfchool charges to 
which a Foandadon scholar is liable are 
for books and stationery; and a payment 
of four guineas per annum by lower boys, 
and five guineas by upper boys, to the ma- 
tron, for private washing and the care of 
private clothes. Foundation scholars have 
also the preference, under the Charter, to 
the nine livings in the patronage of the 
Governors. By an order of tlie Govern- 
ors of 4th March, 1856, scholars on the 
Foundation are considered superannuated 
on completing the l7th year of their age, 
unless they are reported by the examiners 
as fit to remain as candidates for exhibi- 
tions. Such candidates leave the school 
on completing their 1 8th year, unless they 
are in the 6th form, in which C4xse they re- 
main until the completion of their 19th 
year. 

For the exhibitions there is at present 
no competitive examination ; for it appears 
that every Foundation scholar who satis- 
fies the Examiners (gentlemen nominated 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury), so far 
as to render it most probable, in their 
opinion, that he will pass the first public 
examination in the University, is entitled 
to an exhibition. 

At present, all these exhibitions are of 
the same value, viz., £80 per annum for 
four years, with an additional sum of £20 
in the last year. 

The boys not on the Foundation may be 
classed under two heads. Boarders and 
Day boys. The former are lodged in 
houses sanctioned by the Governors. In 
February, 1862, when the last written re- 
turn was made to tlie Commissioners, they 
were 45 in number, viz., 30 in the Head 
Master's house, and 15 in that of the Sec- 
ond Master. Occasionally, also, a few 
boys have lodged in the private house of 
the Reader. The charge in the houses of 
the two Masters named are : for board and 
education, including washing and medical 
attendance, £80 per annum up to the fifth 
form, and in and above that form £90. 
"Education*' includes classics, mathematics, 



writing, geography, history, and divin- 
ity. 

There are extra charges for, — 

French, £2 2s. (Voluntary except for 

Foundation.) 

German, £2 2s. (Voluntary except in 

6th Form.) 
Chemistry, £2 2s. \ 

Singing, £2 2s. ( Voluntary 
Drawing, £5 6s. f ^' 

Drilling, £1 Is. ; 

In the few cases in which a boy lias pri- 
vate tuition, the charge made by the pri- 
vate tutor for each is from eight to twelve 
guineas per annum, varying with the place 
of each boy in the school, and his want of 
individual superintendence. 

For Day boys, the annual charge is £18 
18s. per annum. The average number is 
from 30 to* 35. The Governors have re- 
cently provided for these boys two com- 
fortable rooms, which they may occupy, if 
they wish, between school hours. 

The total number of the School has va- 
ried very materially from time to time. A 
table showing the numbers and fluctuations 
since 1818 is given by Mr. Elwyn, the late 
Head Master. It appears from this that 
the numbers were — 



In 1825, 
1835, 
1845, 
1855, 



i( 



ti 



(( 



480 

99 

187 

133 



The number is now limited, by an order of 
the Governors, to 200. At present it is 1 36. 
The School is arranged in separate Classi- 
cal, Mathematical, and French departments. 
Of these, the Classical department has six 
forms, one of which, the fifth, is divided 
into two parts ; the Mathematical has seven 
divisions, and the French three. In each 
of the departments (with the exception of 
the fifth and sixth Classical forms) a boy 
rises mainly by proficiency, though age is 
not disregarded. The boys take places at, 
and are marked at the end of, each lesson, 
and according to the marks gained are ar- 
ranged at the end of the week in order of 
merit. The plan of adding marks for at- 
tention and progress in the Matliematical 
divisions, and those gained in the Classical ' 
work, has been lately adopted, and appears 
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to work well. In the fifth and sixth Class- 
ical forms ifiarks are given for work done; 
•in the former, changes in place are made 
from time to timeaccording to merit (more 
consideration being given to age than in 
the lower forms) ; in the latter, besides ar- 
ranging the boys according to tlie marks 
gained, a prize is given each term for the 
highest marks. 

There are six resident Masters, all of 
whom take some part in the Classical in- 
struction. All take part also in the Mathe- 
matical teaching, though not in the same 
order as in the former case. 

For the instruction in French, two Mas- 
ters attend twice in a week for two hours 
on each occasion. The studj of French is, 
under a recent order of the Gk>vernor8, ob- 
ligatory upon all who do not learn German. 
A German Master instructs the sixth form 
(all in that form being obliged to learn it) 
once a week for two hours, and those of 
other forms who choose it. A Drawing 
Master, a Singing Master, and a Chemical 
Lecturer, attend respectively twice a week. 
These, as before stated, are voluntary sub- 
jects. 

The following is the gross amount of re- 
muneration stated by Mr. Elwyn to have 
been received on an average of years, from 
all sources, by himself and those Masters 
who are engaged in teaching those branches 
of education which are obligatory upon the 
whole or some portion of the scliool. 

Head Master, $5,324 per annum. 

Second Master, $3,888 per annum. 

First Assistant, $896, without rooms. 

Second Assistant (who superintends the 
Foundation boys, and has a few private 
pupils), $968, with rooms. 

Third Assistant (also Reader, with an in- 
dependent salary), $532.40, with rooms. 

Mathematical Assistant (including in- 
come from private pupils), $968, with rooms. 

The French Master receives $389.20 
from the Governors, and two guineas from 
each of the non-fonndation boys who learn 
(from 40 to 60 in number), in all about 
$822.80 per annum ; the Assistant Ma- 
thematical Master about $532.40 per an- 
num ; the German Master about $203.28 
per annum. In our present depreciated 
currency, the above must be multiplied by 
a figure varying from 2.15 to 2.50. 



The appointment of the Head and Sec- 
ond Masters rests with the Crovernors ; the 
nomination of the Mathematical Usher 
with the Head Master, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Governors; and the other 
Assistant Masters are appointed by the 
Head Master, with the approbation of the 
Master of the Hospital, who, in addition 
to the control of the Hospital, exercises a 
somewhat ill-defined, but practically an 
important, infiuence on the management 
of the School. 

The ordinary and regular promotion from 
one form to another takes place once a 
year, and depends upon the annual examin- 
ation, which applies to the whole School. 
Every boy, then, unless he is very back- 
ward, moves up from the form in which he 
is. A clever boy, however, would get a 
remove oftener than that, his promotion 
depending upon his marks, and his general 
conduct. 

In promotion in the Classical forms no 
weight is attached to French, promotion in 
the French department being entirely dis- 
tinct and independent. As regards Mathe- 
matics, however, Mr. Elwyn introduced a 
I)lan under which every week a boy is 
marked according as he has done his Ma- 
thematics, and these marks are added to 
his Classical marks, so as to affect his place 
in the Classical form, though his position 
in the Mathematical classes is distinct from 
his Classical position. 

In the annual examination above referred 
to, the whole School is examined in Divin- 
ity, Classics, and Mathematics, and papers 
are set for the higher forms. This examin- 
ation, as well as those mentioned below in 
these subjects, is conducted as above stated 
by examiners appointed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Those boys who learn 
French, German, Drawing, or Chemistry, 
are also examined in these subjects. For 
tlie Foundation scholars there is an ad- 
ditional examination in the month of De- 
cember in Classics and Arithmetic, and a re- 
port is also presented from the Head French 
Ma*»ter of their progress and conduct. 

At the annual examination prizes are 
awarded in all the Classical, Mathematical, 
French, and German divisions, and there 
are also medals given in the fifth and sixth 
forms for Latin prose and Greek verse 
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' translation, and for original composition in 
English and Latin verse. Divinity prizes, 
too, are given by the Reader; and two 
prizes, one in each of the fifth and sixth 
forms, by the Preacher, for a Theological 
Essay. In Chemistry and Drawing prizes 
are given by the respective teachers of 
these sabjeots. These are all open to the 
competition of the whole School. As re- 
gards exhibitions — besides those above re- 
ferred to, limited to the Foundation schol- 
ars, and available at any College at Oxford 
or Cambridge, open to the whole School — 
there has also been recently established, in 
memory of Sir Henry Havclock, an exhi- 
bition called "the Havelock Exhibition," 
of the annual valae of £20. The subjects 
for this examination are Latin, French, 
History (Modern and Ancient), and Geog- 
raphy (definite portions), English Dictation 
and Mathematics, the latter formiug a prin- 
cipal element in the examination. This 
examination is conducted by special exam- 
iners, appointed by the Master of the Hos- 
pital and the Head Master of the School. 
Ccfteris paribus^ a preference is given to a 
boy intending to enter the army, or some 
Government oflBce. 

For those not on the Foundation there 
has recently been established, in memory 
of the late Hon. J. C. Talbot, a Scholarship 
tenable at any one of the four Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, or Durham, 
an annual Gold Medal, and a prize of books. 
For these latter rewards all boys who have 
been two years in the School may compete. 
As regards punishments, Mr. Elwyn 
states as follows : " There is a book in which 
the name of a boy wlio has been guilty of 
any ordinary fault, such as inattention, being 
late, imperfect, etc., is entered. If the 
name of a boy appear three times in one 
week in this book he is flogged; impo- 
sitions are also given, the mode of marking 
an offence in ordinary cases being left to 
the discretion of each Master. Grave 
moral ollences are visited with immediate 
punishment, as are also serious breaches of 
discipline. In the case of upper boys, 
flogging (which is the only corporal pun- 
ishment employed in the School) is most 
rarely employed, and their punishment 
consists in imposition and in degradation 

. from their rank and privileges." 



The monitorial system is in operation at 
the Charter-House ; and Mr. Elwyn, in his 
evidence, attaches much importance to it 
as a valuable aid in the maintenance of 
school discipline, as beneficial in creating 
a sense of responsibility, and as tending to 
prevent bullying. From the Foundation 
scholars four are selected by the Head 
Master, whose duty it is, in turn, to main- 
tain order in school, and also in the house 
where the Foundation scholars board. In 
each of the boarding-houses two, or some- 
times three, are selected to perform similar 
duties in the house. 

The power of fagging is assigned by the 
Head Master to the monitors and to others 
of the sixth and fifth forms, and is exer- 
cised over boys below the fourth form, im- 
plying the right to exact certain personal 
services, such as making tea, fetching any- 
thing which the senior boy may want, fag- 
ging out at cricket (limited to one hour a 
day), and occasional attendance at foot ball. 
*' No menial service, such as cleaning shoes, 
etc.," says Mr. Elwyn, " is allowed." It 
appears, however, that two fags are obliged 
to look after the fires in the two rooms 
where the Foundation scholars sit, and to 
attend to the laboratory, duties both of a 
menial character, and the former of which, 
at any rate, entails often, upon small boys, 
the necessity of car r^-ing heavy coal-scuttles. 
As regards the time during which fags can 
be employed, by a recent regulation made 
by Mr. Elwyn, no fagging is to be allowed 
between eight and ten in the evening; a 
certain period is thus secured to the junior 
boys for the preparation of their lessons, 
for reading, or amuseipent. The whole 
system, however, is a pernicious and vile 
one, and should be speedily abolished in 
all the schools. It has never prevailed in 
this country. 

The Head Master is responsible for the 
management and discipline of the house 
in which the Foundation scholars are 
boarded. There is also an Assistant Mas- 
ter in the house, who directly superintends 
it. The authorizing of other boarding- 
houses rests with the Governors, who issue 
regulations for their management, and fix 
the number to be received in each house, 
as well as the total number to be permitted 
to resort to the SchooL 
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HOW SHALL WE TEACH GEOGRAPHY? 



WHILE great iihproyements have 
been made in modes of teaching 
manj of the sciences, Greography has been 
comparatively neglected. It certainly can- 
not be from any just sense of its relative 
importance, that, while mathematics, and 
the laugaages, have been taught with the 
greatest thoroughness, teachers have been 
contented with the most superficial meth- 
ods of teaching this subject. 

Recently, however, the labors and lec- 
tures of one of the most eminent scholars* of 
the present day, have awakened a desire for 
something better — some more philosoph- 
ic methods, and more satisfactory results, 
in the presentation of the subject of geo- 
graphy in our common schools. The con- 
viction is beginning to be felt that this 
noblest of sciences has been sadly unappre- 
ciated, and that, instead of being a mere 
catalogue of facts to be committed to mem- 
ory, it is capable of being made a means of 
growth to the mind, and of affording the 
highest exercise of all its powers. 

But the question, — how, if this higher 
view of it be the correct one, is this sub- 
ject to be presented to the child, — remains 
as yet unanswered. 

It will probably not be questioned that 
the best possible method of study in any 
subject is that which, while it shall give 
the clearest aud most perfect knowledge 
of the subject itself, shall, at the san^ time, 
furnish the best facilities for the complete 
and symmetrical development of the mind. 

In order to determine such a method it 
is necessary to inquire, First, what is the law 
of the mind's development ? Second, what 
is tlie nature of the subject to be presented, 
and what is the general plan of treatment 
growing out of its nature, and tlierefore in- 
violable ? Third, by what special methods 
can this general plan be adapted to the 
needs of the mind in the several stages of 
its development ? 

I. The Development of the i/tW.— Writers 
upon its laws and operations declare that 
though all the faculties of the mature mind 
exist from the beginning of its life in a 
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greater or less degree of activity, they yet 
attain their full development at different 
periods. They come into activity not sim- 
ultaneously, but successively, the ftill 
action of each subsequent class requiring 
the previous development and activity of 
the preceding; just as all the capacities 
of the plant for producing leaf, stem, flower, 
and fruit, exist in the germ, yet these do 
not all appear at once, because the higher 
cannot be developed without the pre-exist- 
ence of the lower as a basis. 

The earliest to attain full activity are tlie 
perceptive faculties. These through their 
agents, the senses, are extremely active in 
th^ young child, and constitute the only 
means by which the images of the external 
world can enter his mind and give rise to 
thought. Through their use he is able to 
obtain a clear conception of the general 
form and condition of every thing of which 
they can take cognizance. 

In simultaneous action with these is the 
conceptive power, by means of which the 
mind grasps and retains the impressions it 
receives through the perceptive powers; 
and is able to recall them, and learns to 
express them. In a higher development 
the same faculty is able, by means of ideas 
and conceptions previously acquired, to 
create images of things of which the per- 
ceptive powers have not taken cognizance. 

Next to become active is that analytic 
power of the understanding, by means of 
which the general conception, which alone 
could be obtained in the preceding condi- 
tion of the mind, is separated into its ele- 
ments, and studied in detail; the know- 
ledjge acquired is considered and arranged ; 
and new ideas are derived apart from the 
exercise of perception, which are expressed 
in the form of abstract propositions. 

Lastly, is developed that action of the 
reasoning power by which the mind rises 
to^ high generalizations, attains the knowl- 
edge of general principles and laws, is 
able to ascertain the causes of phenomena 
observed, and from known causes to pre- 
dict results. 

We find, therefore, that though all the 
faculties of the mind act to a certain extent 
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in coi\jnnotion, there are yet three Bucces- 
siye stages, each characterized by the pre- 
domiBant activity of certain powers, and 
consequently by a peculiar character of 
mental operations. In the first, that of the 
predominance of the perceptive powers^ 
the child is constantly occupied in acquir- 
ing knowledge of the external world by 
the use of these powers, and through the 
expression of the knowledge so acquired 
becoming acquainted with language and 
other conventional signs of ideas, and is 
therefore becoming able to receive ideas 
from other minds tlirough the medium of 
language. 

In the second stage, that of the analytical 
power of the understanding, the knowledge 
of others, having now become accessible to 
him, is added to the results of his own 
more minute investigatton, and finally be- 
comes itself the subject of thought, analy- 
sis, and classification. 

In the third, that of the predominance 
of the reasoning power, the mind having 
collected its materials, looks at tliem from 
a new point of view, and, from the study of 
them in their combinations, arrives at a 
knowledge of their relations, and of tlie 
phenomena resulting therefrom, and of the 
laws w^hich govern their existence and 
operations. 

If, therefore, any method of study is to 
contribute to the mind's development, it 
must furnish tlie appropriate degree of ex- 
ercise for all these powers, in the order of 
their sur.cessive awakening ; and we must 
distinguish, with Professor Guy ot, three nat- 
ural phases, — the perceptive, the analytic, 
and" the synthetic, — through which the 
learner in Geography, as, indeed, in every 
branch of science, must pass before he can 
obtain a perfect knowledge of the subject 
of his study. 

We may premise, then, as a general prin- 
ciple growing out of the laws of the mind 
and therefore governing the presentation of 
all subjects whatever, that the portion of 
the subject which addresses itself mainly to 
the powers of perception, and only gives the 
simplest possible exercise to the powers of 
the understanding or reasoning powers, is 
the only one proper to be presented to the 
very young pupil. This is the perceptive 
phase of his study. It must follow that if 



a subject present no opportunity for such a 
phase, it is not an appropriate one for the 
study of the very young. 

Afterward is needed a more minute and 
detailed investigation which will decidedly 
tax the earlier powers of the understand- 
ing, and which will give to the analytic 
phase its special character. 

Lastly, the reasoning powers are mainly 
addressed ; for the facts or phenomena with 
which the student deals, must be viewed 
in their mutual relation and combined ac- 
tion. Thb is the synthetic phase. 

Subjects which do not present material 
for all these phases can be profitably stud- 
ied only in particular stages of the mind's 
growth, while those in which all are found 
furnish suitable food for it at every step of 
its onward progress. 

II. Nature of the subject. — We come now 
to the second part of our problem, viz. : 
to determine the nature of tlie subject and 
the general plan of treatment growing 
out of that nature. 

"Geography," in the language of Pro- 
fessor Guyot, " is the Science of tlie GMe, 
considered, not as a mere aggregation of 
unrelated parts, but as an organized whole, 
formed of members, each having an indi- 
vidual character and special functions, all 
mutually dependent and operating to- 
getlier, according to laws established by 
the Creator, to perform functions possible 
to no one alone." 

If this be the case, — if the globe is to be 
considered as a magnificent mechanism, 
prepared by the Creator with a special 
form, and a special character and arrange- 
ment of parts or members, in order to pro- 
duce a given result, — then the study of it 
is to be conducted on precisely the same 
general plan as that of any other individual 
organization of which we desire to ascer- 
tinn the conformation, tlie laws of its oper- 
ation, and its adaptedness to produce the 
result intended. 

First is required a general view of the 
whole, in order to ascertain its figure, the 
parts or members of which it is composed, 
— ^their arrangement, not only absolutely 
in the whole, but I'elatively or in regard to 
each other, — their comparative size, and 
the general conformation of each. 

Second. — ^Each of these individuals is to 
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be made the subject of special, detailed 
study, in order to ascertain its particular 
organization, — the character, arrangement, 
and relation of its several portions, — the 
character of the whole individual resulting 
therefrom, — and finally the phenomena of 
life associated with it, whetlier vegetable, 
animal, or that of man considered both 
ethnologically and in the social capacity of 
states or nations. 

Third, — Having ascertained the indi- 
vidual character of the several members, 
we look at them again in combination, 
in order to ascertain the influence which 
each by its peculiar character exerts upon 
the others, thus to determine its function in 
the whole mechanism and to arrive at a 
knowledge of the laws which govern the 
organization of the latter. Then referring 
to the history of mankind, we trace the 
operati<m of those laws on his character 
and destiny, and ascertain the adaptedness 
of this wonderful mechanism, to the end 
for which it was created, the education of 
the human race. 

In the first, we find the perceptive phase 
of the study, since, by the use of the 
globe, of accurate physical maps^ and of 
good illustrations, it can be presented al- 
most wholly to the perceptive faculties. 
The second is the analytic, and the third 
the synthetic phase. 

W hat subject so rich in material for the 
growth of the mind 1 What other science 
furnishes appropriate food, alike to the 
sunny-haired child of ten summers, and to 
the grave philosopher, whose head droops 
with the accumulated knowledge of ^* three 
score years and ten!" 

III. Special methods. — In considering 
this part of the question we shall confine 
our attention to the first, or' perceptive 
phase, since, the right stand-point being 
taken and the right direction given to 
study, if the final end to be attained be 
kept in view, there can hardly be, in the 
subsequent investigation of the subject, any 
serious departure from the correct course. 

It must be borne in mind that we have 
here to confine ourselves mainly to what the 
child can, with proper representations, 
discover for himself. So long as this idea 
is adhered to, we are in no danger of giv- 
ing him what is beyond his comprehension. 



The only caution needed will be, not to go 
so much into detail as to diminish the 
prominence of the great characteristic fea- 
tures of the object studied. These must 
always be kept perfectly distinct 

Whatever appeals are made to the un- 
derstanding must be exceedingly simple, 
the reasoning always being based on phe- 
nomena which the child has actually ob- 
served, and there must not be too many 
steps, or successive conclusions, between 
the premises and the final one. 

We must be careful, also, to see that, 
whether in tlie study of the whole globe or 
the general view of the individual conti- 
nents, due prominence is given to such of 
the points considered, as are characteristic, 
and become, therefore, the cause of im- 
portant conditions or phenomena to bo af- 
terward studied. 

Keeping in mind the nature of the su- 
perstructure to be erected, we must so lay 
the foundation that each successive portion 
as it rises shall find its support already pre- 
pared; and when, at length, the great 
vault shall be spread, every pier, every 
pedestal, every column, and every arch, 
shall be found in its proper position, bear- 
ing its appointed share of weight, having 
its own appropriate decorations and re- 
ceiving its just meed of honor. 

We must first fix the child's attention on 
the form of the earth, and the distribution 
of the land-masses and oceans. In this, 
the globe is the subject of examination, 
the child being told, that, so far as our 
knowledge extends, it is an accurate repre- 
sentation of the earth. Henceforth it is to 
him as though he were examining the earth 
itself, and he proceeds to the pleasing task 
of interrogating it, until he has acquired 
whatever it is able to teach him of itself. 

After having noticed and described its 
form, his attention is to be directed to the 
position of the lands, they being the fixed 
body around which the mobile portions 
arrange themselves. He is to notice the 
arrangement of the lands in two worlds, of 
unecjual size, on opposite sides of the globe^ 
the compact body of the Old World, and 
the elongated form of the New, — the mass- 
ing of all the lands toward the North, and 
their divergence toward the South in three 
different bands, — and the consequent con- 
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verse position and arrangement of the 
oceans. This is not to be merely a casual 
notice. The most careful attention is to be 
given to all these points, because on these 
forms and arrangements of the land-masses 
depend tliose great climatic phenomena 
which determine the conditions of life on 
the several continents, and which will, in 
subsequent study, demand his investiga- 
tion. Wo thus furnish him the corner- 
stone for the temple he is beginning to 
rear. As these several facts are discov- 
ered by the pupil he must invariably be 
required to state them clearly, in his own 
language, the teacher only correcting such 
grammatical errors as he may commit, or 
supplying such new terms as will enable 
him to express his idea in a more clear and 
concise manner. 

He next proceeds to notice the breaking, 
by the sea, of the three bands in which the 
lands are dispersed toward the South, and 
the consequent formation of six great 
masses, which he is told are called conti- 
nents ; — the smaller bodies, here and there, 
oalled islands, — ^the parts of the continents 
nearly cut off from the main body, called 
peninsulas, — ^the throe great divisions of 
the sea lying in basins among the conti- 
nents, called oceans, &c. 

This is to be continued until the pupil has 
discovered, and is able to describe the differ ^ 
ent divisions of land and water which ap- 
pear on the globe, and, wherever it was 
possible, has found their counterpart in na- 
ture. Thus, by the intelligent use of his 
own eyes, that part of Geography which is 
usually committed to memory from his 
text-book, often amid sobs and tears, and 
which is almost immediately forgotten be- 
cause, to him, unmeaning, has become an 
imperishable part of his mind ; and the de- 
scriptions, instead of being merely a burden 
to the memory, have been the means of en- 
larging his power of expressing ideas, and 
therefore of receiving them from others. 

He is now ready to begin his study of 
the general conformation of the continents. 
In order to do this he needs tlie intelligent 
use of certain terms to express differences 
in the land-surface of the continents, and 
in the forms of their internal waters; 
as mountain-range, plateau, plain, river, 
lake, etc. 



Ideas of these are to be obtained by him 
by an examination of the natural object, if 
within reach ; or, if not accessible to him, 
good pictures of these several forms will 
suffice, and from them he will fonn his 
own definitions. 

In entering upon the study of tiie conti- 
nents it will be necessary to transfer the 
pupil from tlie globe to the phyneal map. 
He has but to be made acquainted with the 
conventional methods of representing the 
different varieties of land-surface, and in- 
ternal waters, which he has been studying, 
and he is ready to conduct his own study 
of the continent just as he previously did 
, that of the globe. 

As many different points will now re- 
quire notice, it is indispensable that we en- 
deavor to ascertain the logical order in 
which to present them, that is, the order 
of their successive dependence. To do this 
let us select any single point, as that of 
climate, and inquire by what is it in- 
fluenced, and what does it control. 

The most general influence bearing upon 
the cliniato of a continent is the position of 
tlie latter on tlie globe, by which it is ex- 
posed to the more or less direct rays of the 
sun. Next is it^ contour,^-determining the 
position in which the sea winds strike it, — 
and the position of its great lines of eleva- 
tion, whether so as freely to admit these 
winds, or entirely to shut them out from 
the main body. The character of the sur- 
face also determines the form and distribu- 
tion of the internal waters, and this in 
turn modifles the healthfulness of the cli- 
mate in different portions. The study of 
these points then, properly, should precede 
that of the climate, in order that when it is 
taken up the child may not be obliged to 
remember the facts concerning it as mere 
isolated statements, but being led by a 
simple association of the phenomena with 
its cause (the philosophic relation, in its 
full extent, cannot, of course, be given 
him), he will have it stored in its proper 
niche, where it will always be found when 
demanded. 

Again, on the soil and the climate de- 
pends the general character of the vegeta- 
tion in different portions of the continent. 
On tlie vegetation depends the presence or 
absence of certain classes of animals which 
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sabsist on vegetation. On the presence in 
different parts of the continent of snch 
plants or animals as are necessary to his 
subsistence, depends the existence of man, 
if in an uncivilized condition ; and the dif- 
ferences in the surface, soil, climate, and 
the distribution of vegetation, animals, and 
minerals, in the different portions, will ne- 
cessarily give rise to different industries, dif- 
ferent social conditions, and different de- 
grees of advancement in the civilized state ; 
that is, to differences in regard to the possi- 
bility of the presence of great nationalities 
in different portions of the continent. 

If evidence is needed in relation to the 
influence of physical conditions on the in- 
dustrial pursuits, and distribution of popu- 
lation, we have but to look at our own 
country.* In the North-east, the rough 
surface, the somewhat sterile soil, and the 
cold climate, make agnculture impractica- 
ble in the larger part of the country, while 
the abundant water-power, and the rich 
stores of coal and iron, make it the gi*eat 
workshop of the nation, and its fine har- 
bors capable of receiving and sheltering 
the ships of all nations, make it also our 
commercial depot, nearly all the manu- 
facturing and the foreign commerce of the 
country being carried on by that little cor- 
ner north of the Potomac. 

Again, the level surface making cultiva- 
tion easy, the fertile soil, and the warm 
and moist climate producing a luxuriant 
vegetation, make the great plains of the 
interior and the South the nation^s farm 
and garden, from which, were its resources 
fully developed, supplies might be drawn 
capable, one might almost say, of feeding 
the world, and, with the aid of the North- 
east, of clothing it. In these two regions 
are gathered almost the entire population 
of the country. 

The great plateau of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, on the contrary, doomed, in almost 
every part, by its saline soil, and its want 
of moisture, to hopeless sterility, is incapa- 
ble of supporting a population, and must 
have remained uninhabited but for the 
rich mineral treasures embosomed within 



* See the accompanying map, in which the 
difforenccH in sarface are indicated by difference 
in color. 



it Its population, however numeroos it 
may become, must be mainly confined to 
the single occupation of mining and will be 
dependent for daily bread upon the East, 
or the fertile valleys beyond the Sierra 
Nevada, which enjoy all the moisture that 
but for this great barrier would have been 
dispersed over the whole. 

We find, therefore, growing out of the 
successive dependence, the following order 
of topics : 

1. Position on the Globe. 

2. Ck)ntour. 
8. Surface. 

4. Internal Waters. 

5. Climate. 

6. Vegetation. 

7. Animals. 

8. Races of People. 

9. Distribution, industries, social organ- 
ization, intellectual condition, and history 
of the civilized inhabitants. 

The last, the distribution of man in the 
social capacity of states or nations, consti- 
tutes that department of the subject called 
Political Geography, the one which is 
usually first presented to the young, and, 
in fact, the only one presented to any ex- 
tent. 

This, it must be conceded, cannot be 
intelligently studied until a knowledge has 
been acquired of the physical conforma- 
tion, the soil, the climate, the resulting 
vegetable, and associated animal life, 
which make the possibility of the presence 
of civilized states or nations in one part of 
the continent while they are absent from 
another. If the facts concerning their dis- 
tribution be given the pupil, before he has 
any idea of these physical conditions which 
govern it, he may remember them, it is 
true, but they will be of little worth to 
him, because he does not receive them in- 
telligently, as the result of causes with 
which he is familiar, and the influence of 
which even he can discover if his atten- 
tion be directed to them, — but they are 
to him simply isolated facts to be remem- 
bered, awakening no thought and stimu- 
lating no further study. 

We have seen that this topic of political 
geography belongs properly to the analyt- 
ical phase of the subject. It must, there- 
fore, be veiy sparingly presented in the 
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perceptive portioD. Only the mo%t promi" 
nentfact^ and such as are most obviously 
and unmistakalfly traceable to the great 
physical characteristics of the continents, 
can be presented; and even these mast 
be given only after the preceding topics are 
thoroughly known, so that the pupil can 
himself trace the relation of the former to 
them. 

In this study of the continents, acx^urate 
physical maps are indispensable^ and, if 
possible, they should be entirely free from 
all lines or colors indicating arbitrary polit- 
ical divisions, as these can but mar the dis- 
tinctness, and break the unity of the all- 
important physical features. 

The child must be able to see only the 
divisions and limits which nature made, if 
he is to gain a correct idea of her work. 

The first topic the child has already con- 
sidered, in his examination of the globe, 
and it need simply be recalled. In the 
next three topics, which constitute the 
main work of this grade, the same gen- 
eral course is pursued as in studying 
the globe. That is, the child is to discover, 
by the use of his own eyes, what exists, 
and give correct expression to the facts 
which he discovers. 

One very important addition is however 
to be made. The pupil must invariably 
construct maps of the country he is study- 
ing. When upon the contour, his map 
will show only the outline ; when upon the 
surface, the mountains and other elevations 
must be added in their place ; and when 
upon the internal waters, these must ap- 
pear. In all these exercises the closest 
accuracy must be required. 

There are several reasons why this draw- 
ing should be insisted on. First, it aids, 
by the closer and more minute observation 
required than is necessary to a simple de- 
scription, to fix the physical features in 
the memory. Second, it affords a variety 
of exercise by means of which the atten- 
tion can without weariness be kept on 
these all-important points for a greater 
length of time. Third, it cultivates a power 
of representation which will be invaluable 
to the pupil in future study ; and lastly, at 
no after period in his life can he so easOy 
acquire facility in this representation as 
now, and be so easily interested in the 



many little details which are necessary to 
accuracy. He takes delight in examining 
the minute peculiarities of contour and rel- 
ative position; and what the older pupil 
would neglect as unimportant and wearily 
stupid, the child of nine years considers 
worthy of the greatest attention and the 
most prolonged effort. 

In studying the internal waters and the 
succeeding points, the reason begins to be a 
little exercised in noticing the relations of 
the one to the other, and of all to the sur^ 
face. Great care should be taken, however, 
to present only the most simple and obvi- 
ous of these relations, such as the pupil of 
ordinary capacity cannot fail to compre- 
hend. For instance, the child is thoroughly 
acquainted with the surface of North Amer- 
ica. He knows of the great plateau in the 
western part of the United States, and of 
the high, unbroken wall of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, which borders it. He is told that 
the Pacific coasts and valleys have a fine 
warm climate while the upper part of this 
great wall is very cold. He sees by the 
rivers that on the side toward the sea there 
must be abundant rains, while the other 
side is almost destitute of water. 

He has noticed many times in his mo- 
ther's kitchen that vapor rises from w^ater 
abundantly when it is warmed, and that 
when this vapor comes in contact with the 
cold window-pane it is at once changed in- 
to water. Now if he is told that winds 
are constantly blowing on this part of the 
continent from the warm Pacific, will he 
not, if that simple phenomena be recalled 
to his attention, at once see that the mois- 
ture which these winds bring from the 
ocean will be taken from them when they 
strike the cold Sierra Nevada, and will fall 
in abundant rains on the outer slope, while 
the inner receives little or none ? Remem- 
bering then the position of the mountain 
wall, can he ever forget these peculiarities 
of climate? Again, he has learned by ex- 
perience in his garden that plants require, 
in order to their growth, both warmth and 
moisture. Knowing these differences in 
climate, will he fail to remember the dif- 
ferences in vegetation which he himself 
will discover depend on that? He knows, 
also, that there are certain occupations, as 
agriculture and grazing, which depend on 
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the growth of plants. He will therefore be 
prepared to find that the one part is emi- 
nentlj fitted for these occupations, and the 
other either not at all so, or to a yerj lim- 
ited extent. He thns gets his first insight, 
a very limited one it is true, into the rela- 
tions of the physical conformation of a re- 
gion to its fitness to be the dwelling-place 
of man. We find, therefore, as before 
stated, the necessity that he should first be 
made thoroughly acquainted with these 
forms. If this is done, it will become im- 
possible for him to forget the subsequent 
facts, which he sees to be so intimately de- 
pendent upon them. 

We are aware that the ideas here ad- 
vanced are diametrically opposed to the 
generally received notions as to the proper 
presentation of this subject to the young, 
and that if acted upon, they must produce 
an entire revolution in our methods of 
teaching Geography. 

We trust it has been made evident to the 
reader that, if we are to proceed on philo- 
sophic principles, the old plan of giving the 
pupil long lists of names, and collections of 
facts in regard to political geography, as 
liis first work in this subject, must be set 
aside, and he must, in the outset, be intro- 
duced to the globe in its physical confor- 
mation and conditions. 

Years of experience have convinced the 
writer that if the general plan here indi- 
cated be pursued, we shall no longer hear 



the complaint so often made by teachers 
that the children do not learn their geo- 
graphy lessons ; are not interested in them, 
and do not remember them. 

The text-book so often disliked and neg- 
lected by the pupil, will become (if properly 
arranged) but the summary of his own 
thoughts, a convenient memorandum of 
facts and relations, most of which he has 
himself discovered, to which he will al- 
ways turn with interest and pleasure. The 
few details given in regard to such points 
as are beyond the range of his investiga- 
tion, will, as he finds them in their relation 
to such points as he could investigate, con- 
firming the justness of his own conclusions, 
be perused with never- wearying delight 

When the general course here indicated 
has been pursued in each of the six conti- 
nents, and a general view is had of the con- 
formation of the oceans, the main work of 
the perceptive course is done. The child 
is now thoroughly prepared to enter upon 
the analytic course in which he is no longer 
confined mainly to the study of general 
forms, but the detailed modifications of 
these forms are carefully considered, and 
a great store of facts acquired in regard to 
the life of the vegetation, animals, man and 
nations associated with them, and he is con- 
stantly employing his reasoning powers to 
trace the relation of these facts to the phys- 
ical conditions with which they are associ- 
ated. 



THE MAGNET. 



THE remarkable power of the magnet 
to attract small pieces of iron, was 
recognized as a wonderful natural phe- 
nomenon for centuries before the Chris- 
tian era; and the development of this 
power to a more extended usefulness to 
mankind has been an object earnestly 
Bought for in all ages. Already it has been 
applied to uses which have spread mani- 
fold blessings to mankind; and every in- 
vention in magnetism is one more step tow- 
ards the full development of the treasures 
which are still held within its iron grasp. 

The natural magnet is a metallic body 
capable of attracting iron and other metals. 



The power of attracting iron was first ob- 
served, by the ancients, in an iron ore ob- 
tained from Magnesia, in Lydia, from which 
circumstance it is supposed the term Mag- 
netism is derived. More recenUy the ore 
was called load-stone, or leading-stone. 
Great quantities of this mineral were form- 
erly found in India and Ethiopia, and it is 
now found in great abundance in China, 
in the iron mines of Sweden, and in this 
country. Tiger Island, at the mouth of the 
Canton river in China, is composed almost 
entirely of this mineral; and so great is 
the magnetic power of this island that it 
affects the magnetic compasses of passing 
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naylgators. Magnetic iron ore is fonnd in 
large quantities in New Jersey. 

The ancients believed the load-stone to 
be of two species, male and female. It 
was used medicinally in the middle ages ; 
and even in modern times '* magnetic^* 
salves and plasters ai'e advertised and 
sold. The ancient Greeks believed that 
the discovery of the magnet was acciden- 
tally made by one Magnes, a shepherd, 
while leading his flocks to Mount Ida. 
Stretching himself upon the green sward, 
to take repose, he left his crook, the upper 
part of which was made of iron, leaning 
against a large stone. When he awoke 
and arose to depart, he attempted to take 
up his crook, when, to his surprise, he 
found that the iron firmly adhered to the 
stone. He imparted this fact to some phi- 
losophers of the day, and they called the 
stone after the name of the shepherd, Mag- 
nes, the Magnet^ which it retains to the 
present day. Among many nations, how- 
ever, it is named the love-stone, from its 
apparent affection for iron. The Chinese 
have a tradition of a Magnetic Mountain, 
rising in the midst of the sea. The power 
of this immense load-stone is so great that 
the nails and iron fastenings of passing 
ships are drawn from their places with 
great violence, and the ship falls to pieces. 
Not only does this tradition exist in China, 
but it is very generally known throughout 
the various people and tribes of Asia. The 
Chinese historians locate this magnetic 
mountain in Tchang-hai, the southern sea, 
between Tunkin and Cochin China, which 
lis precisely the same geographical region 
designated by the author of Sinbad the 
Sailor, in his description of the wonderful 
load-stone, discovered in one of the mar- 
vellous voyages of his hero. This curious 
fact confirms the oriental origin of a great 
number of the half true, half fictitious tales 
which are so universally diffused through 
the literature of all languages, as to seem 
to belong to each of them. 

Magnetic and electric forces are so inti- 
mately allied, that it is nearly impossible 
to consider the operations of either separ- 
ately. The &ct that amber, when rubbed, 
acquires the property of temporarily attract- 
ing light objects, was familiar to the phi- 
losophers of ancient Greece. The founda- 



tion of electrical science, however, was 
laid by Gilbert, about 260 years ago ; and 
the first electrical machines were contrived 
by Otto de Guericker and Hauksbee. It 
had likewise frequently been noticed by 
nautical men, that after a ship had been 
struck by lightning, the compass was de- 
ranged, or its poles were reversed; but 
the true connection between magnetism 
and electricity was not made clearly appa- 
rent until the year 1819, when Oersted 
published his memorable discovery, that a 
magnetic needle hung freely at its centre, 
would assume a position at right angles to 
a wire transmitting a current of electricity. 
The means of producing powerful tempo- 
rary magnets, by passing currents of elec- 
tricity through wires coiled around masses 
of soft iron, were speedily devised. The 
method of preparing electro-nragnets was 
discovered, and the dependence of mag- 
netism on electricity in motion, was shown. 
This great chain of discovery was com- 
pleted in 1881, by Farraday, who an- 
nounced that a current of electricity might 
be obtained in a closed conducting wire 
from the magnet by moving it across the 
the face of the conductor. 

It will be pemembered that last month 
we noticed an important invention by 
which globes were magnetized, and to 
their surfaces magnetic objects, represent- 
ing the races of men, animals, light-houses, 
etc., with profiles by Guyot, marking the re- 
lative elevation of surfaces, were attached 
at will, thus making a great improvement 
in teaching geography. The magnets on 
which these objects are mounted, possess 
a greater proportion of attractive force 
than larger magnets. This property is 
found to exist both in natural and artificial 
magnets. The magnet worn by Sir Isaac 
Newton, in his ring, weighed only three 
grains, while it was able to sustain seven 
hundred and forty-six times its own weight; 
but magnets weighing above two pounds 
seldom lift more than five or six times their 
own weight. We are not aware that this 
has ever been clearly explained. Indeed, 
numerous phenomena connected with mag- 
netism are as yet without satisfactory elu- 
cidation, and are waiting for the discovery 
of facts in other departments of study 
which in turn will bear upon them. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE BEFORE CHAUCER. 



AN interesting paper upon this subject 
was read before the London College 
of Preceptors recentlj, by its author, Mr. 
Morris. The lecturer, after treating upon 
the importance of a systematic study of 
languages, how it developed and disciplined 
the mental faculties, and produced clear- 
ness of thought and facility of expression, 
true to his early teachings, assigned the 
highest place to the Greek and Latin. 
Admitting the English, for the same pur- 
pose, to the highest place among modem 
languages, he considered a study of its va- 
rious phases to be a duty as well a^i an ad- 
vantage. He remarked, that in spite of its 
many changes, in all its various forms, it is 
still the English language, whether wo 
study it in the works of Csedman, Alfred, 
Layamon, Chaucer, or Orme. The techni- 
cal terms Anglo-Saxon, Semi- Saxon, Early 
English, etc., are highly useful, inasmuch 
as they serve to mark distinctly great his- 
torical periods. It is to the Anglo-Saxon, to 
English, in its most primitive form, that 
we must turn, if we would rightly under- 
stand such grammatical inflections as are 
still preserved, if we would possess a more 
intimate knowledge of the meanings of 
words than is to be obtained from gram- 
mars and dictionaries. 

It is often taken for granted that we have 
been gainers by the introduction of the Ro- 
mance element into our language. It has 
beea assumed, too, that in the older stages 
of the language there was a paucity of 
words, a great lack of terms fully adequate 
to the expression of all our ideas. This is 
a very erroneous notion of the capacity 
and capabilities of our mother tongue. 
Sharon Turner hks shown that the Anglo- 
Saxon possesses a power of derivation and 
extension not at all inferior to that seen in 
the languages of Greece and Rome. 

Thus, to take our English word mood. 
In Anglo-Saxon it is mod. From it we 
have the word median^ to be angry ; the 
adjective m4)dig^ irritable, proud, eqnal to 
the modem word moody ; modful^ full of 
mind, irritable ; modga^ elated ; modwhata, 
fervid, zealous; modiliCj magnanimous; 
modletis^ pusillanimous; modstathal, firm- 



minded; modthtcer^ meek-minded. As 
secondary nouns, we have mod-gethane^ 
thoughts of the mind ; mod-geioinne^ con- 
flicts of mind, reasoning, etc. 

Next take wit {ge-wU\ mind, genius, 
sense, intellect, wisdom. Compare the 
phrases, ** Out of one's wits," " the ^yq wits 
(senses)." Wita^ wise, skillful ; witan^ to 
know, perceive = our " to wit ;" gewitan^ 
to understand; witegian^ to prophesy; 
wittig^ wise, skilled = our "witty;" ge- 
witig^ knowing; gewitlects^ ignorant, fool- 
ish = "witless;" gewitseoc^ sick in mind, 
demoniac; witol^ wise (hence the old 
English witter^ wise; witfuly intelligent; 
wytter^ to inform) ; witedom^ prediction ; 
t«i7«^a, prophet; «?it«^t/n^, prophecy ; wite- 
saga, a prophet; getoitleast, folly; gewit- 
nesse, witness ; witsord, the answer of the 
wise; gewitseocnesse^ insanity; witolnesse^ 
witedomlic, prophetical ; witendliee^ know- 
ingly, "wittingly." 

Not only in Anglo-Saxon do we find this 
fulness in the vocabulary, but also in later 
periods of the language, when it had been 
influenced by Nomian-French. Thus, in 
works of the fourteenth century, we 
find about standing, circumstance; hoc- 
house, library ; bodworde, message ; brethe 
(breath), vapors, steam ; fore-speech, pre- 
face; fus, diligent; ingoing, commence- 
ment; medeful, meritorious; overdoing, 
excess; oter^eening, presumption; sped' 
ful, prosperous ; sty, ascend — hence, staivy 
stirrup, stile, etc. ; ugly, horrid (from ugg, 
to fear, terrify, and hence huge) ; unlered, 
ignorant; workful, active; wytful, intelli- 
gent, etc. 

In our old writers of the fourteenth cen- 
tury we find no lack of expressive terms. 
It was rich, too, in synonymous words. In 
an old English work, written about A. D. 
1320-1880, we find no less than eleven 
words for man. Among them we have 
Jcnape and schalk, still surviving in knave 
and rasLr-shaL 

Many of our most common words are 
not easily explained without reference to 
their older forms. Thus, to take the word 
spell, to name the elements composing a 
word. How is it connected with spell, a 
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charm? The Anglo-Saxon ipellian^ to 
proclaim, tell, explains the meaning and 
connexion of both. 

A preacher in ancient times would be 
described as a beadle, spelling from a 
steeple. Jkadle originally signified a mes- 
senger, and was equally applicable to an 
angel or to a man. 

Ah/t is connected with old English lift 
or lofty the firmament. Loom originally 
meant an instrument of any kind. It was 
applied to a sword and a club, which were 
called play looms. The ark, in old writers, 
is frequently called a loom (and even a 
huteh); subsequently the word loom desig- 
nated the most important of ancient do- 
mestic furniture, which became handed 
down from father to son. Hence we can 
easily explain its meaniug in heWloom. 
Tool, in the same way, stood for a sword, 
which would be called a grim tool. 

Sly and sleight are instructive words. 
In old English, sly {sUghe) signifies wise^ 
and slight (sleight) = wisdom. They are 
connected with the German sehlecht, bad, 
which originally meant wise, good, etc. 

The lecturer showed that the word timey 
in the expression " I have no time,^^ was 
not the ordinary word time (Latin tempvtt), 
but represented the Latin otinm. In old 
English it was written tome^ and not only 
signified leisure, but empty^ like the Scotch 
toom. Empty originally signified hisure, 

CalloWy as applied to unfledged birds =: 
Anglo-Saxon calo^ bald. In Kent a bat is 
called a eallow-mow^. A house exposed 
to bleak winds is said to lie callow. In an 
old poem of the fourteentli century, con- 
taining the life of St. Dunstan, we are told 
that tlie saint seized the devil by the nose 
with his hot tongs ; the pain sent the fiend 
flying through the air, exclaiming, " What 
hath the callow (ealewe) done I what hath 
the callow done !^' i, «., ^' what has the bald 
pate done!" 

We must not expect to get a full and 
satisfactory account of English words from 
Etymological Dictionaries, or select Glos- 
saries, which are all exceedingly useful as 
works of reference. We must go for the 
sources of information to our old writers 
themselves, in whom we may place implicit 
trust. 

The intention of the lecturer was not so 



much to dwell upon the origin and history 
of words, as upon the early English dia- 
lects. 

In the fourteenth century (and, of course, 
long before), Englishmen wrote books for 
the instruction of the letod in the dialect 
which prevailed in their own locality. All 
our early works have thus a provincial 
cast. The English of the North differed 
from the English of the South, and Mid- 
land English from both. But old English 
authors, no matter what dialect they em- 
ployed, thought themselves justly entitled 
to call it English, Even Scotch writers 
knew no other term for their good old 
tongue. Whatever may have been the va- 
rieties of the old provincial dialects pre- 
vailing in the fourteenth century, they were 
all called English, and each had something 
to do in the formation of our language as 
it has come down to us at the present time. 

By the help of a map the lecturer showed 
the geographical distribution of the old 
English dialects — the Northumbrian, the 
Southern, the Midland, together with its 
varieties, the East and West Midland forms 
of speech. Some curious points of differ- 
ence between the Northern and Southern 
dialects were remarked upon. The North- 
em dialect preferred the k sound to that of 
ch. Ilence the double forms, dike and 
ditchy kirk and churchy churl and the 
Scotch early crook and crutch^ sack and 
satchel (a little sack originally), wed-loch 
(or wed-layky or wedlak)^ and know-ledge 
(or knowlaeh)\ the -lock and the -ledge 
being the hard and soft forms of the old 
English -lae ot -layk. Many grammatical 
peculiarities were alluded to and explained. 

1. The n in "for the nonce^'' was shown 
to bo a ))art of the article ; the old form 
being ** for than anes^ 

2. Thaty now a demonstrative pronoun, 
was, as late as 1350, the neuter of the defi- 
nite article in the Southern dialect 

8. The word day, in the phrase " rested 
the seventh (?ay," etc., was clearly shown 
to be the aecysative. In the thirteenth 
century the phrase would be written, ^ 
"restede thane seventh day," etc., thun 
being the accusative of the article definite. 

4. The double forms tithe and tenth were 
explained. The Southern numerals set^ 
enth, etc., of the fourteentli century, ended, 
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as in Anglo-Saxon, in -thej no n appear- 
ing in them. The Northern ones, bor- 
rowed from the Danish, ended in na; 
thns the Southern tithe wonld be written 
tend. The Midland dialects at first used 
the Sonthern forms, but ultimately adopted 
the Northern terms, changing the dto t?^ 
saying, Mventh^ ninth, instead of seveth or 
sevend, nithe or neghend or nind, 

5. The pronominal forms, /, she^ they^ 
their^ theniy ours, yours, etc., were exam- 
ined, and shown to have been originally 
confined to the Northern dialect. 

6. Many peculiarities of our verbal in- 
flexions were noticed and explained, snoh 
as the s and eth, in the third person singu- 
lar indicative. The double forms spake 
and spoke ; the presence of n in given and 
stolen, and its absence in founds run, etc., 
originally founden, runnen, etc., were ex- 
amined. 

The comments made by leading minds 
among the listeners to Mr. Morrises essay, 
were generally favorable. Among these, 
Professor Heimann said that not a few of 
the lecturer's explanations of difficult Eng- 
lish wonls threw a light on obscure terms 
in the German language. There could, in- 
deed, be no doubt that a careful study of 
the earlier forms of the various English 
dialects would yield a rich philological har- 
vest, and enable us to understand tho- 
roughly many points of syntax, as well as 
of mere etymology, which have hitherto 
been the opprobria of both English and 
German grammarians. 

Another gentleman (Mr. Watson) sug- 
gested that Mr. Morris would, on some 
future occasion, favor the members of the 
college with another lecture, devoted to 
the comparison of antique principles of 
construction with the corresponding mod- 
ern rules. He believed that in this way 
many apparent anomalies would be shown 
to be perfectly regular; and that satisfac- 
tory reasons would thus be discovered for 
not a few peculiarities of our language 
which are commonly supposed to be inex- 
plicable. Mr. Watson said that he had 
himself paid some attention to the Scandi- 
navian dialects; and was convinced that 
an accurate study of them would furnish 
valuable materials for the illustration and 
elucidation of the older forms of our own 



language, and, through them, of modern 
English. 

Mr. Robson said that, interesting as were 
the illustrative details of Mr. Morris's ad- 
mirable lecture, its chief merit, in his opin- 
ion, was that it showed the true, the ra- 
tional principles on which the study of 
language should be conducted. Language 
being not a purely scientific device, but an 
instrument for the expression of popular 
thought and feeling, as well as of the ideas 
and concei>tions of learned men, and being 
subject to constant change and extension, 
must be studied historically, if we wished 
to possess more than a superficial knowl- 
edge of it ; and such a study demonstrated 
the unsoundness of the notion, still far too 
prevalent, that language is, to a great ex- 
tent, arbitrary and accidental. This mis- 
taken view was incompatible with accurate 
or useful philology; and hence whatever 
tended to weaken the influence of the 
former, must promote the spread of the 
latter. For this reason especially the la- 
bors of such men as Mr. Morris, in the field 
of our oldest native literature, were ex- 
tremely valuable, and deserving of every 
encouragement ; and the speaker expressed 
his hope that they would be persevered in 
until every portion of that field had been 
thoroughly explored. 

The chairman, Dr. Hodgson, said that, ful- 
ly concurring with Mr. Robson in his high 
estimate of the value of the lecture with 
which they had that evening been favored, 
he could not allow the discussion to close 
without making a few remarks on one or 
two points on which he did not altogether 
agree with Mr. Morris. The lecturer had, 
he thought, carried too far the analogy be- 
tween the growth of language and of an 
animal. So far as their origin and develop- 
ment were concerned, the two things might 
fairly enough he compared; but Dr. Hodg- 
son could not admit that languages, like 
animals, must necessarily sufibr decay and 
extinction. Many languages may, no doubt, 
be pointed at as illustrations of such a des- 
tiny : Latin and Greek are dead languages ; 
but he saw no reason for supposing that 
English, French, and other cultivated mod- 
ern languages will ever cease to be living 
vehicles of thought The speaker said 
that he must also dissent from Mr. Morris's 
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statement that the classical langnages are 
the most perfect that have ever existed. 
Such a doctrine, sanctioned thoogh it is hj 
the general voice of scholars, is at variance 
with the great law of human progress, 
which most surely apply to language, the 
principal medium for the expression of 
thought and feeling. Leaving these gen- 
eral considerations. Dr. Hodgson proceeded 
to comment on some of the details of the 
Lecture. Mr. Morris had mentioned that 
the terms Scotch and English were, in 
early literature, often confounded ; and the 
map which illustrates his Lecture account- 
ed for this, by showing that Northumbria 
included the greater part of the lowlands 



of Scotland; so that, in fact, the distinction 
between English and Scotch, in the mod- 
em sense of the terms, did not then exist. 
The dialect which is now popularly called 
Scotch, is nothing more than the remains 
of old English. It had for some time been 
known that our grammarians were entirely 
wrong in the account they have given of 
the article a and an ; and the examples of 
this wonl quoted by Mr. Morris rendered 
this somewhat important point indisputa- 
ble. A precisely similar case was that of 
the Greek ay, which sometimes assumes 
the form a. The whole paper displayed a 
masterly grasp of details, such as only a 
knowledge of principles could confer. 
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THERE is a chromatic prefix, #, called a 
Sharp, placed exactly on the same line 
or space which the note affected by it occu- 
pies. This sharp indicates that the note 
after it does no longer correspond with the 
usual key, but with the one immediately 
adjoining it above, or^ short: the sharp 
makes a note one key higher. 

The Flat, ^, is a chromatic prefix making 
a note one key lower. 

The Natural, t|, is the third chromatic 
prefix, occurring only after a note has been 
sharped, which note is to represent again 
the usual key. 

The origin of these terms I cannot di- 
vine, but I especially protest against the 
term ** natural,'' since sharps and flats are 
as natural in music as naturals can possi- 
bly be. Some have proposed " neutralizing 
sign." I think any other reasonable term 
is better. 

Double flats, ^^ make a note two keys 
lower. 

Double sharps, y^ make a note two keys 
higher. 

The double sharp is reduced to the pow- 
er of a single sharp by j^^ and the double 
flat to the power of a single flat by k) |>. 



These prefixes affect not only the note 
or notes before which they are written, 
but also their octaves in most cases. But 
when they are written in front of each 
staff, they are called Chromatic Signatures^ 
and not only affect like the others the note 
and its octave in one measure, but through- 
out the piece, unless a new chromatic sig- 
nature should be introduced. 

It is wrong to leave beginners under the 
impression that sharped or flatted notes 
represent the short or black keys. Nei- 
ther 6 sharp and h sharp, nor c flat and f 
flat, are short keys. 

It is also wrong to call those prefixes, 
written immediately before the notes, " ac- 
cidentals." They are no more accidentals 
than those in the signature. There is 
nothing in music deserving the epithet 
^^ accidental," except mistakes; all else is 
there on purpose, and not by accident 

The most important defects found in 
Instruction-books for the Piano are the 
following : 

1. A want of exercises to rendtr both 
hands independent of each other. — The 
habits acquired and constantly encouraged 
by the daily occupations of the hands and 
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fingers, create a powerful sympathy be- 
tween them, which ought to be as con- 
stantly counteracted by numerous and ap- 
propriate exercises. But such exercises 
are either very scarce or entirely omitted. 
It is true, the efficient and experienced 
teacher will know how to turn any exer- 
cise to this and various other uses, but an 
efficient teacher will use none of the In- 
struction-books now extant, for he teaches 
his pupils to compose their own exercises. 
He who really needs an Instruction-book, 
the inefficient, the inexperienced teacher, is 
overlooked, uncared for. 

2. A want of exercises for *' legato'*'' and 
^^staecato^^ playing. — In most Instruction- 
books tliis subject is spoken of en passant^ 
but no attention is paid to it in the exer- 
cises. Considering what was said above, 
viz., that only inefficient teachers need 
Instruction-books, it is a serious defect. 

3. A want of exercises for the vse of the 
pedals. — "Riis is a subject scarcely attended 
to in the best Instruction-books, nor does 
it seem to be much attended to by teachers 
in general. The abuse of the Pedals arises, 
however, principally from the names usual- 
ly given to them. What does *'loud or 
strong'' Pedal mean but that the Pedal is 
to be used when the player wishes to play 
*'loud or strong?" Were they called 
Right, Middle, and Left Pedal, the pupil 
would stop and think or inquire. What is 
their use ? 

4. A want of dynamic exercises. — A few 
of these exercises are deemed sufficient by 
authors of Instruction-books. I agree with 
them, when the pupil has an efficient teach- 
er, — if he has not, several hundred of such 
exercises are hardly sufficient. 

5. A want of exercises in the different 
Jceys, — The so called five-finger exercises 
are written exclusively in the key of C. 
Authors will say, the efficient teacher will 
transpose these into the other keys : but if 
he has to do this, would it not be as well 
for him to write an Inptruction-book at 
once for his use? 

6. Too fnuch science is crammed into In- 
Btruction-books. — llie study of the Science 
of music is a matter quite different from 
learning to read music. We all used to 
learn to speak and read before we studied 
Grammar, and we, when we were chil- 



.dren, would have been greatly puzzled, if 
our mothers had then told us, while learn- 
ing to call a certain animal ^* ox," that it is 
a noun, masculine gender, and its plural ia 
"oxen." Let authors and teachers avoid 
every technical term not indbpensable, and 
every terra positively necessary for, ele- 
mentary instruction should be plain Eng- 
lish, not Italian, German, or French. It is 
time enough for a pupil to study the Science 
of music when he can read at sight, and 
write at least from memory or dictation. 

A science consists simply of technical 
terms, with their definitions systematically 
arranged, and principles proved by facts, 
a knowledge of which was previously ac- 
quired by elementary study. This shows 
what elementary instruction has to give 
to the pupil. 

7. A want of a proper expositian of the 
rules for fingering. — Beyond a half dozen 
(more or less) of general rules for proper 
fingering, both the teacher and scholar are 
left in the dark as to the acquisition of a 
correct fingering. Not a single author, to 
n)y knowledge, has said more on this sub- 
ject, nor was it even hinted at, that the 
exercises contain the rules for fingering. 
On the other hand, authors and teachers 
have been endeavoring to compensate for 
this deficiency by writing the proper fin- 
gering above the notes of every exercise, 
study, or piece of music intended for be- 
ginners. Tliis, it must be admitted, accom- 
plishes its object as far as eacli exercise, 
study, or piece, and also as far as the teach- 
er's indolence and the scholar's ignorance 
are concerned, for it saves a great deal of 
thinking and talking about rules, and ren- 
ders exercises nearly useless. 

8. The improper selection of pieces of 
music and studies. — That this is a subject 
for just complaint, authors are silently ad- 
mitting, for some of our so-called standard 
Piano Instruction-books can be bought 
with or without the selection, abridged 
or unabridged. Pieces or studies can be 
selected for the pupil only by his teacher. 
There are so many considerations by which 
a teacher selects (the scholar's talents, time 
for practice, ability, age, application, taste, 
etc.), tliat it seems impossible for any one 
else to select by mere progress. 

9. The total omission of a method to 
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teach the pupil to write music from dicta- 
tion and memory, — There is no exercise 
better calculated to improve both the be- 
ginner and advanced scholar in reading at 
sight, than this branch of mdirnental music, 
but this is not the only advantage drawn 
froTj\ it. A player who is able to write 
music, is also properly prepared to study 
the science of his art, and that great bug- 
bear " playing by ear," if a pupil indulges 
at all in it^ is turned into its proper clian- 
nel, for if the pupil learns to write music, 
he is so much better able both to write and 
to play by ear — correctly. But since wri- 
ting cannot be taught w^ithout a sufficient 
skill in Vocal Music, I consider : 

10. The Defect of Piano Instruction-bool's, 
— ^How teachers can teach songs with piano 
accompaniments, without previously in- 
structing their scholars in vocal music, has 
always been a mystery to me, and still, I 
know, it is done by teachers acknowledged 
to be superior. It certainly must be a 
laborious and thankless task, to say nothing 
of the neglect of the educational principle, 
that nothing should be taught mechanical- 
ly. Why not teach singing and playing 
the Piano simultaneously? or, if teachers 
do not know how to do tliis, then in alter- 
nate lessons ? 

11. The want of a metJiod to teach trans- 
posing a piece of music into other keys, — 
The ability thus to "transpose*' is espe- 
cially necessary for singers when songs are 
not published for their compass of voice, 
and for score players and others who wish 
to accompany instruments not in tune with 
the Piano. 

12. InstructionAfooJcs are any thing hut 
complimentary to a good music teacher. — 
Read them from beginning to end, and we 
find that a music teacher is to know posi- 
tively nothing of his business. Every thing 
he has to say or to explain, he finds there 
stereotyped. As the author has in many 
cases piously repeated what his predeces- 
sors from time immemorial liave said, so 
also the teacher is expected to repeat to 
his scholars all that learning and all those 
incongruities in exactly the same terms. 
Not only the fingering for every note is 
conscientiously marked above or below it, 
but marks are made everywhere to arrest 
the scholar's attention Q)robably because 



the teacher is imagined to be an ignoramus 
or asleep) whenever he (the scholar) is 
thought to be in danger of making a mis- 
take, and learned explanations fill the mar- 
gins. For indolent and ignorant teachers, 
this is an excellent plan, but for an efficient 
teacher — if he does not feel like throwing 
such an Instruction-book out of the win- 
dow, it is simply because he does not see 
the insult offered him, or because the book 
is not his own. 

The case would be different, if authors 
would confine themselves to writing In- 
struction-books for beginners in the art 
and science of teaching music, or for such 
teachers as wish to improve themselves in 
their profession, or for those who wish to 
learn to play the Piano without a master, 
if there should be any foolish enough to 
consider this a possibility; or to writing 
elementary exercises similar to those of 
Czerny, Ilerz, Knorr, etc., or reading lessons 
and studies similar to those of Czerny, 
Herz, Burgmuller, Abt, etc. (but by all 
means without fingering), thereby assisting 
the good teacher and depriving the indo- 
lent and ignorant on? of the chance of im- 
posing on the public. 

The demands I make for a good and 
complete Instruction-book for the Piano 
are, 1 know, so numerous and extensive, 
that it would give it a size so large as to 
make it unwieldy. But I do not demand 
Instruction-books for scholars. A scholar 
has in his teacher all the instruction-books 
he needs. Whatever he needs, his teacher 
will give him in exactly such terms and 
words as he will understand, and whatever 
printed matter is required, his teacher will 
select. It is, therefore, of the utmost ne- 
cessity that the teacher be well informed 
and initiated into all the difficulties of his 
profession, hence that authors should write 
for teachers, not for scholars or for both in 
one book. 

[The foregoing paper, the production of 
a thorough musician and skillful teacher, 
will commend itself by the soundness of its 
views, not merely to professors, but to lay 
readers who have children or wards to be 
taught. If there be those who dissent from 
its positions, which, in the main we en- 
dorse, we would be glad to hear from 
them.— Editor.] 
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THERE is a story about a fish vendor, 
who having boasted that she had a cou- 
sin who was a bahister at law, was put down 
by a rival, who claimed to be near akin to 
a corridor in the navy. The precedence 
of an entire corridor over a single baluster 
was not to be denied. The slight change 
by which the barrister and commodore 
were given a wooden character, was ow- 
ing to a scarcity of dictionaries in that 
quarter. There is no excuse for the blun- 
ders of Dogberry and Mrs. Malaprop in 
these days. Dictionaries abound. They 
are losing their old character. A '* royal 
quarto, unabridged," is becoming a piece of 
household furniture, as necessary as a sew- 
ing-machine, or that admirable contrivance, 
as yet unpatented, by which your true resi- 
dent of remote rural districts extracts the 
secret purposes and hidden business from 
an unsuspecting traveller. 

With all this abundance of authority and 
convenience of reference, there are many 
who doubt whether we have a dictionary 
among us. These be your irreverent lite- 
rary Pagans, who profane the name of 
"Webster, are infidels to Worcester, and 
deniers of the faith in Richardson. Their 
skepticism arises not so much from their 
own nature, as from the absence of a set- 
tled authority ; and the absence of settled 
authority comes in a measure from the 
nature of Our language itself. 

There is no trouble about this matter in 
France. The true shape, pronunciation, 
ofiice, and meaning of a word, are there 
prescribed by the powers that be. There 
is a general council of the Church Literary 
from whose decree there lies no appeal. 
There exists a French Academy, composed 
of those eminent in letters ; and these are 
the word- wardens of the realm. Any vaga- 
bond word caught within the confines of 
the empire, is brought before this literary 
tribunal. If it be found to be an honest 
word, reputable and well-formed, to the 
manner born, or fit for naturalization, it 
receives a certificate of respectability which 
admits it at once into good society. If not, 
the unhappy ;iew-comer is sent to Coven- 
try, or the kingdom of Slang, and only ven- 



tures, if he ever return, to move through 
by-places and alleys, or sneak into an ob- 
scure newspaper paragraph. 

We have no such authority in the ITnited 
States, nor are our cousins on the other 
side of the water better provided in that 
respect than wo. It would be an impossi- 
bility. The nature of our language, how- 
ever purists may protest, forbids it. The 
English tongue is composite — made up of 
words stolen from every language and dia- 
lect under the sun, grafted upon a Saxon 
stock; and its mixed origin makes it wel- 
come every stranger that promises to be 
useful. Not content with voluntary emi- 
gration, it even kidnaps its \dctims, and 
afterwards exalte them to fellowship. Un- 
der these circumstances, general usage by 
the refined, or the endorsement of those 
eminent in letters, fix the position, and 
settle the meaning of words in our lan- 
guage. In either case, however, the dic- 
tionary is the mere register of authority. 
It is not the business of the lexicographer 
to settle what is proper or improper ; but 
to inform the public what has been fixed 
on, by the competent power — in France, 
what the Academy has determined to be 
French, with the additions admitted by 
polite society ; in England and the United 
States, what custom and the admitted mas- 
ters of the language have decided to bo 
English. When he goes beyond this, he 
usurps powers, and scholars will not sub- 
mit to it. He must abandon his claims, or 
be dethroned. 

The first dictionary of any note devoted 
solely to the English language, was that of 
Bailey, remarkable for the admission of 
words which are now disused by any but 
the most depraved. This merely paved 
the way for the more thorough work of Dr. 
Johnson, that appeared about thirty years 
after. The dictionaries of Buchanan and 
Peyton followed; and, in 1704, Joseph 
NicoU Scott produced a revised edition of 
Bailey. The same year the works of Far- 
rar, Johnston, and Entick appeared, — the 
latter being considered the most scholarly, 
— and from that time down to 1791, four- 
teen more dictionaries entered the field, 
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including those of Barclay, Ash, Perry, 
Sheridan, and Nares. None of these dis- 
placed Johnson. At length, in 1791, John 
Walker produced his ** Critical Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary," which was at once ac- 
cepted as standard authority in pronupcia- 
tion, and its orthography generally acqui- 
esced in. Other dictionaries, many of them 
mere alterations of Johnson or Walker, 
appeared from time to time, but none of 
these had particular merit, except that of 
Richardson, whicli, as an Etymological 
Dictionary, is without a peer, and is a ne- 
cessary part of the library of the scholar. 

It was reserved for the United States to 
bring forth a more copious and thorough 
lexicon than had appeared in England. In 
1806, was first published, ** The Compen- 
dious Dictionary of the English Language," 
by Noah Webster, which, in 1828, assumed 
a more perfect shape. The bold innova- 
tions proposed in the spelling and sound of 
words by the daring new-comer ; his con- 
temptuous disregard of the usages of the 
learned; and the industry and care dis- 
played in the work as a whole, excited 
attention and controversy. Although the 
innovations met with no approbation among 
the scholarly, the work itself divided pub- 
lic favor generally, and prevailed in some 
sections over Walker, and remained in 
use, with little alteration, until 1847. A 
year previous to that, Dr. Worcester pro- 
duced his " Universal and Critical Diction- 
ary of the English Language." Following 
in its spelling and pronunciation the nsage 
of the best scholars, and displaying learn- 
ing and industry, it attracted attention and 
favor, and the publishers of Webster — the 
author being deacl — obtained the services 
of Dr. Goodrich to revbe and enlarge their 
work. The task was well done, and the 
rivalry between the two dictionaries height- 
ened, until the appearance of the enlarged 
edition of Worcester, in 1859, caused a 
fierce war between the partisans of the 
respective publications. In this contro- 
versy, the Websterians had rather the 
weaker side. The result was, a determin- 
ation on the part of the latter, to produce 
a work which should be the ne plus ultra 
of all dictionaries. Some of the ablest 
scholars of New England were pressed 
into service; their labors extended over 



several years; and the result of all this 
lies upon our table.* 

To appreciate the merits and demerits of 
this new issue we must compare it with 
another; and tliat other, for evident rea- 
sons, must be Worcester.' It may seem 
unfair to the latter^ for that book is older, 
and the new edition, if such there be in 
prospect, has not appeared; but we are 
obliged to take things as they are. To 
carry our comparison in detail through 
the whole of both works would occupy 
too much space. So far as the dictionary 
proper is concerned, a single letter will 
answer our purpose, and as the centre of a 
book is as good a place to dip in as any 
other, we will hastily glance over the list 
of words commencing with M. 

The first thing that strikes us is the typ- 
ographical appearance. This is decidedly 
in favor of Webster. In that work, the type 
for the words defined is lower-case, in- 
stead of the capitals used by Worcester, 
is bolder-faced than the rest, and ex- 
ceedingly sharp and clear. The engravings 
introduced through the work — for Webster 
has followed the plan of Worcester in this 
respect — are better executed, as a general 
thing, though at times unnecessary. 

In looking at the vocabulary, we find 
that M, or ern^ the unit of measurement in 
computing the amount of type in any given 
space, is omitted entirely by Worcester, 
although he admits other technicalities. 
Webster, however, omits magaziniiig^ for 
wliich he deserves credit. Had he also 
omitted magaziner, he would have deserved 
more. Worcester omits Mahound and 
Macoftsar-oil. Webster admits both, and 
appends to the latter the information that 
the oil was formerly obtained from Macas- 
sar, a district in the island of Celebes. (!) 
Both dictionaries omit mitresaw among the 
compound words, although they give mitre" 
box ; and they both ignore mustajina and 
mestafina^ while they give mustee and 
mestee. 

There is little, if any, difference in the 
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orthography, except that Webster trans- 
poses the e and r in metre, retaining the 
standard spelling as alternative; while 
Worcester follows the orthodox mode 
solely. In pronunciation, we note nothing 
particular except in the word Magyar, 
the first a in which Worcester pronounces 
like the short English letter, and the sec- 
ond like the a in far — an error which is 
gross and inexcusable. In the definitions, 
there is little difference, aad when it ex- 
ists the advantage is about even. Webster 
gives the meaning in the best way to 
macadam-road and to maiden (second de- 
finition), while the words with which Wor- 
cester defines marble and missile are pref- 
erable. 

And now let us look at some of the pe- 
culiar faults of each of the two. 

Under the head of Marquess and Mar- 
quis, both books are in error. Webster 
endorses Marquis as the English spelling, 
and quotes Smart, who says, that, " till of 
late, marquis was the usual spelling, but 
it is now to a great extent superseded by 
marquess, except in the foreign title." 
Worcester does the same, but rather in- 
clines to marquess. The truth is, that the 
latter is the correct spelling, and the ter- 
mination quis came into use in England 
during a period when Gallicism was a pre- 
vailing affectation. The original patent 
for the title, conferred by the second 
Richard on the Earl of Oxford, was 
"Marquess;" and the best scholars in 
England retained it through all the muta- 
tationjs of fashion. There is a wide distinc- 
tion between the English and French 
titles, and there should be no question 
concerning the distinctive orthography of 
each. 

Again, may-apple is defined by Wor- 
cester as " a plant with poisonous, drastic 
roots," and Webster, who gives a better 
definition, adds, *' the leaves and root are 
employed in medicine, and are dangerously 
drastic." There is nothing definite in 
these. They remind us of the proposed 
French definition of erab — " a fish, of a red 
color, which swims backward." Sub- 
mitted to Cuvier, he admitted the justice 
of the definition, except in threo points. 
1. The crab was not a fish ; 2. It was not 
of a red color; and 8. It did not swim 



backward. There are a number of plants 
with poisonous, drastic roots; but they are 
not all may-apples. May-apple is the vul- 
gar name of the fruit of Podophyllum pel- 
tatum, and applied hence to the whole 
plant ; but the roots, which are the parts 
employed in medicine (see Wood and 
Bache's Dispensatory, Art. "Podophyllum"); 
are not more " dangerously drastic" than 
many other roots used for similar purposed; 
and, indeed, in their ordinary dose, are not 
dangerous at all. As to their drastic na- 
ture, they do not possess it so much as 
gamboge or scammony. Yet of the first of 
these, Webster merely says, "it is a strong 
and harsh cathartic and emetic," and Wor- 
cester, that it is used in medicine " as a 
powerful purge;" while scammony is set 
down by Webster as " used in medicine as 
a cathartic," and Worcester gravely in- 
forms us, on the authority of the English 
Encycopledia, that "it is an efficacious and 
powerful purgative." Powerful, quotha! 
We should think it was. Unfortunate 
Podophyllum, a sort of modified American 
jalap, is put under the surveillance of the 
police as a dangerous character, while 
happy Messrs. Gamboge and Scammony, 
distinguished foreigners, walk along with- 
out the least suspicion. 

One more notice, and we have done 
with the letter M. Both Webster and 
Worcester introduce the barbarous vulgar- 
ism, mizzle, which should have been con- 
fined to the pages of Ilotten and Matsell. 
Webster contents himself with giving the 
second meaning as " to tahe one^s self off; 
to go (Colhq.)','^ but does not define the 
taking one's self off, another vulgarism 
with a double meaning. Worcester, for 
some private pique against the editor of 
the Tribune, gives his second definition 
thus — " 2. To run away, to abscond. [Low.] 
Greeley. ^^ To use Mr. Greeley as good au- 
thority for a low word may be sarcastic ; but 
it is a very improper piec^ of humor in 
a dictionary, on a par with the definition 
of oats, attributed to Dr. Johnson. 

So far as we have run through and com- 
pared the two works, the present edition 
of Webster appears to be fuller and more 
complete in its vocabulary, and quite as 
satisfactory in its definitions as Worcester. 
Having followed Worcester in placing syno- 
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nymes in their proper situations, it has thus 
far improved ; but in the number, variety, 
and nice shades of distinction of these, 
it is not yet up to the point attained by its 
rival. In the supplementary vocabularies 
it is far beyond anything of the kind yet 
attempted. Its illustrations are numerous, 
and beautifully engraved. There is novel 
and interesting matter in its appendix. In 
short, with all its faults, it is the fullest and 
most complete volume of the kind extant ; 
reliable in nearly everything but its orthog- 
raphy, where it occasionally clings to some 
of the eccentric innovations of Webster 
himself, here and there a few fragments re- 
maining, after the storm of ridicule and 
contempt poured on them by the scholars 
of two hemispheres had somewhat sub- 
sided. 

Yet some of this additional matter must 
have been prepared hastily, or by an in- 
competent person. The first thing in the 
appendix to Webster is ** An Explanatory 
and Pronouncing Vocabulary of the names 
of noted Fictitious Persons and Places; 
including also Pseudonyms, Surnames be- 
stowed upon Eminent Men, and such anal- 
ogous Popular Appellations as are often re- 
ferred to in Literature and Conversation. 
By William A. Wheeler, M. A.'» Certainly 
there is a good idea here. To make it valu- 
able, however, it should be correct. Now 
we run over it hastily, and we find several 
errors. We observe that Mr. Wheeler 
sounds the second h in CleMhotham^ 
greatly to the wonder of the ghost of Sir 
Walter Scott, and gives us Atenel in three 
syllables, with the accent on the ante-pe- 
nultimate, when the very extract quoted 
shows that Scott meant it to be pronounced 
in two. These are small matters, but they 
are mingled with greater. Mr. Wheeler 
informs us that the name of "Mother of 
States'' is "sometimes given to Virginia, 
the first settled of the thirteen States which 
united in the declaration of independence." 
Either then we infer that she is so named 
from her elder settlement, or we are given 
no inforniation as to the origin of the title. 
Now Virginia was thus called because of 
the States since created from the large 
amount of territory which she ceded to the 
Federal Government. Mr. Wheeler also 
tells us that " Omnibus Bill" was 



** A name popaiarly glren In America to • compro- 
mlM Act. orlemnlljr re(x>rt«>d hj Henry CI«]r, which 
paa6«<l both h'uusM of Con?rt>ft8 in IS&m, from the lelr- 
curnMance that several measures, entirely distinct in 
their object, were embodied in one bill. The mott im- 
portant stipulations of this act M-ere thcst^ providing 
for the admission of California into tlie Union as a 
State with its anti>slaverv c^inMitation, for the admit- 
sion of Uuh and New Mexico as Territories, with no 
mention of slaverv, for tlie abolition of the slave trade 
in the District of Columbia, and for the rendition of 
fugitive slavee." 

Now all this is another definition of 
" crab." Omnibus Bill is only applied by 
a few, and improperly, to the compromise 
measures ; the points he enumerates were 
not embraced within a single bill ; and ho 
does not inform his readers truly about the 
origin of the term. The phrase, "Omni- 
bus Bill," is of Pennsylvania origin. It 
grew to be a habit in that State when im- 
portant bills were before the Legislature, 
for the friends of the various projects to 
combine, in order to pass them. This 
combination was known as "log-rolling." 
A measure which could command the sup- 
port of nearly, but not quite, a majority, 
had its passage secured by having attached 
to it a section embodying another measure, 
and thus combining in one the votes of the 
friends of both. It often became necessary 
to put together several measures to secure 
enough votes for all. For this end, after 
the title of the act, were added the words, 
"and for other purposes." The conse- 
quence was, that a bill entitled, " An act 
for the relief of John Smith, and for other 
purposes," might, after paying Smith the 
money due him by the State in the first 
section, charter a bank in section two; 
divorce Mary McFadjin and Phelim Mc- 
Fadjin in section three ; radically alter the 
lien law in section four; and make it a 
penal offence to spell theatre with a final r 
in section five, all proper measures enough, 
but differing in their character. While 
this system flourished, omnibuses were in- 
troduced in Philadelphia, and soon re- 
placed the cabs and hackney-coaches. A 
wag, who had noticed the incongruous na- 
ture and appearance of those who rode in 
the new conveyances, applied to an act then 
pending, embracing singularly diverse and 
discordant measures, the title, "Omnibus 
Bill." The phrase tickled the fancy of the 
Philadelphians, became popular, and thus 
spread. 

A still more absurd error is to be found 
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In the same vocabulary, where we dis- 
cover the following: 

Mer'*c*dith Ow'-en. A psoudonjrm adopted hj 
Sir E. B. Lytton. (b. 1805.) 

Thisia anotlier "crab" definition. Owen 
Meredith is the assumed name under which 
a son. of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer-Lytton, 
and who was born in 1831, published a 
volume of poems. The father never used 
the pseudonym at all. 

What other errors a closer examination 
would reveal we cannot pretend to say, for 
we hjive no time to examine. These, how- 
ever, are quite enough to show that Mr. 
Wheeler's work requn*es revision by some 
one less ignorant than he of the topics on 
which he treats. 

Yet let it not be supposed that the ap- 
pendix to Worcester is free from error, be- 
cause it is less voluminous than that of 
Webster. We did not examine it, but hap- 
pening to open it at page 1772, on a list of 
abbreviations, our eyes fell upon " R. W., 
Right Worthy." Now here is given an 
abbreviation of rare use in that sense, 
while " R. W." is initials in common use 
by the freemasons, and others, for "Right 
Woriihipful," are entirely unnoticed. It is 
possible, then, that omissions and errors 
would be found on search tliere fully equal 
to those in the appendix to Webster. 

In spite of the errors cited we maintain 
our opinion. The new edition of Webster 
is an exceedingly good one, and a nearer 
approach to perfection than has been hith- 
erto made, except in the matter of orthog- 
raphy. The defects there are but slight, 
after all, and can be passed over by the 
scholar as a light offence, when he con- 
siders the value of the work in almost 
every other particular. For our own use 
we require both these volumes, and Rich- 
ardson as well. Were we confined to one, 
we think we should choose that copy which 
bears the name, but has, in a great measure, 
abjured the orthograi)hical heresies of 
Webster. If it be not entirely free from 
error, it approximates so nearly to perfec- 
tion as to be a generally reliable book of 
reference. We wonder less at its defects, 
than at the fact of its having so few. At 
the same time, were Worcester revised 
thoroughly, we might be obliged to reverse 
oar decision. 
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Waste of Letters. 

IF the chronic fault of our writers and 
speakers be, a redundancy of words, as 
seems to be generally admitted, it may be 
also said that we are given to the use of 
unnecessary letters in our writing. For 
the purpose of economy of time and labor, 
it has been proposed to teach Phonography 
in our schools, and to cause our children 
to place upon paper rapidly and surely the 
thoughts of others, or of themselves. It is 
a good suggestion. Rut why not also sim- 
jjlify our ordinary writing, by the use of 
contractions and abbreviations? Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong, in a recent address before 
the British Association, says: 

*' Cheap and rapid postage to all parls of the 
world — paper and printing reduced to the loweRt 
coat — eloctrio telegraphs between nation and na- 
tion, town and town, and now even (thanks to 
the beautiful inventions of Professor VVheat- 
stone) between house and house — all contribute 
to aid tliat commerce of ideas by wliich wealth 
and knowledge are augmented. But while so 
much facility is given to mental communications 
by new mciisures and new inventions, the fun- 
damental art of expressing thought by written 
symbols remains as imperfect now as it has been 
for centuries past. It seems strange that while 
wo actually possess a system of short-hand by 
which words can be recorded as rapidly as they 
can be spoken, we should persist in writing a 
slow and laborious long-hand. It is intelligible 
that grown, ug persona who have acquired the 
present coflVetltional art of writing should be 
reluctant to incur the labor of mastering a better 
system ; but there can bo no reason why the 
rising genersition should not be instructed in a 
method of writing more in accordance with the 
activity of mind which now prevails. Even 
without going so far as to adopt for ordinary use 
a complete system of stenography, wliich it \a 
not easy to acquire, we might greaily abridge 
the time and labor of writing by the recognition 
of a few simple si^ns to express the syllables 
which are of most^rcquent occurrence in our 
]an(?uage. Our Hfj^fi are in a great measure 
made up of 8u<j|ii'M|blbles as com, con, tion, ing, 
able, ain, ent, est, afnce, etc. These we are now 
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obli^d to write out over and over aguin, as if 
time and labor expended in wlmt niny be termed 
visual Hpcech were ot no importance. Neither 
has our written cliaraeter the aJvanta}^ of dia- 
tinctnesH to recommend it— it is only necessary 
to write ttnch a word as *■ minimuai^ or *ummu- 
nition' to become aware of the want of sufficient 
difference between tiie letters we employ. I re- 
fhiin from enlar{(inf( on tliin subject, because I 
conceive that it belongs to social more than to 
physical science, although the boundary which 
separates the two is sufficiently indistinct to 
permit of my alluding to it in the hope of pro- 
caring for it the attention which its importance 
deserves.*' 

Tho subject is one whicb deserves atten- 
tion. Tbero is inventive genins enough in 
the country to devise a system, by which, 
without too much shock to our habits, con- 
tractions, abbreviations, and arbitrary signs, 
might replace prefixes, suffixes, and fre- 
quently recurring words. Something ap- 
proaching to the old sliort-hand system 
would answer the purpose. It would save 
time, and frequently retain ideas, in the 
shape ori«;inaUy taken in the mind. 



A Book Wanted. 

AMONG- the many texts books most 
needed in our schools, is one wliich 
shall clearly explain to the pupils the na- 
ture of the government under which we 
live — the relations of the State to the peo- 
ple — the powers and duties of the Federal 
government, and of those great munici- 
palities which form the Union; and the 
views which animated the framers of 
the Federal Constitution. Such a work, 
if freed entirely from partisan bias — not 
bj ignoring party, but giving. fairlj the 
views of differing statesmen, in plain and 
simple language, — would be readily under- 
stood by the more advanced pupils, and 
would be a valuable instrument in a course 
of thorough education. Such a work would 
be profitable to both author and publisher. 



cannot be too strongly insisted upon. The 
heads of families rely upon the teacher 
entirely, in many cases. So far as the 
formula of instruction is concerned, thej 
are riglit But the lack of discipline at 
home affords frequently a strong bar to tlie 
ready receipt of instruction at schooL The 
government of the school is patriarchal, — 
the teacher, during school-hours, stands in 
loco parentis^ — a father as well as a pedar 
gogue. But the parental government, sin- 
gularly enough, closes upon the return of 
the child to his home. There he is very 
apt to rule. He is released from that 
kindly restraint, which is the surest pre- 
parative to his own era of legitunate com- 
mand. The discipline of the school be- 
comes irksome by contrast ; and the time 
that should be used in earnestly endeavor- 
ing to acquire knowledge and comprehend 
the lesj*ons given, is invaded by attempts 
to evade regulations or defy authority. 
The subject is an important one, and 
should receive careful consideration by 
the thoughtful parent. 



The Auxiliary Hoxf Government. 

» 

THE importance of sMlatiince from the 
parents, in the instruction of children, 



A Word in Season. 

IN a business communication sent to ns 
by a respectable firm, we find the fol- 
lowing sentence : 

" We would like to occupy a large share 
of your advertising pages; but we expect 
a first-rate notice of the book." 

We might as well take occasion to define 
our position in regard to this matter of 
" notices." Our advertising pages are open 
to the public, and any advertisements not 
improper in themselves, will be inserted 
therein at the e&tablished rate of compen- 
sation. K the firm referred to, which is 
well-acquainted with the extent of our 
circulation, and its nature, think it would 
pay to advertise, they will do so; if not, 
they will refrain. They are shrewd men, 
and know their own business. But our 
editorial pages, and our reviews, refiect our 
own opinions solely, and shall so continue 
to do. K a book, submitted to us for no* 
tice, possesses merit) we give it praise in 
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no stinted measure; and where it has 
fitnlts, we shall not withhold our censure. 
Whether our opinions be right or wrong, 
our readers desire to have them in their 
integrity, and thej shall not be disap- 
pointed. We shall be very well pleased 



to have the advertisement and the book. 
The former will be properly inserted, and 
the latter receive just such notice as its 
merits or demerits deserve, and that in the 
plainest English at our command. ^^ Only 
this, and nothing more.'' 



EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



Edinbuboh, Sootland, Deo. 12, 1864. 
7%$ JSgedUnct of the SeoUish SehooU,—Th« Uh- 
tUmocratie Principle in them, — The George 
Herioi SehaoU.-^ Visit to One,— The Normal 
SchooU,— Private Schools. — General Remarks 
on the Edinhurgh Schools. — The University. — 
Shamrfvl Scenes at the Opening of the Winter 
Sessior*. — Sir David Brewster, 

EDINBURGH is famed for its schools. 
And certainly not without reason, for 
in respect to the thorough preparation of 
the teachers, the excellence of the build- 
ings and their appointments, and the man- 
ner in which instruction is imparted and 
stimulus given, not much is lacking in the 
Edinburgh schools. Their range is very 
great, extending from the infant-school to 
the University, thus opening wide the arms 
which welcome to any degree of proficien- 
cy in science. And yet, wide as is their 
compass, and thorough the system which 
they represent, they are all marred by what 
may be called the Feudal principle, or per- 
haps, more intelli^bly still, the undemo- 
orado principle. Not quite all, however, 
for the University must be excepted: a 
thoroughly democratic institution. But 
the class spirit is everywhere else domi- 
nant; to me, hatefully so; and, admirably 
managed as are the schools, yet the want 
of that blending of all the elements of 
society for the common good, which is the 
chief characteristic and the glory of our 
Union, is here so consciously and so pain- 
fully lacking, that much of the good is lost. 
Beginning at the bottom in point of so- 
cial prominence, we come to the George 
Heriot schools. Many of my readers re- 
member ** jingling Geordie," of the " For- 
tunes of Nigel," and some may be aware 
that that man, under his real name of 
George Heriot, left to his own beloved 



Edinburgh a large sum of money for tlie 
education of needy children. The first 
fruit of his liberal gift was the Heriot Hos- 
pital, for the mfuntenance and education of 
orphans, and the children of indigent pa- 
rents. This princely institution harbors 
nearly two hundred of these, but the sur- 
plus funds have accumulated to such an 
extent that eight grammar schools and four 
infant-schools have been established at dif- 
ferent parts of the city, to which admit- 
tance is free. The buildings for these schools 
arc expensively made, and fitted up with all 
necessary appliances, and text-books are 
provided free of charge. Three thousand 
scholars are educated by this surplus money 
of the Heriot foundation, and at the pre- 
sent time £11,000 are spent yearly on the 
Hospital for the education of 180 boys, 
and £14,000 for the secular education of 
8,000 children. The money seems to be 
most judiciously spent for the latter, as the 
schools are admirably managed. And yet 
there is a doubt of this, of which I will not 
speak in full, but only touch it with a pass- 
ing reference. For, in the first place, the 
180 boys are brought so continuously un- 
der the moral and religious discipline, that 
they almost universally turn out well in 
life ; but then, again, it is not a good thing 
for people to receive the books and instruc- 
tion of their children without some tax, 
either direct or indirect. People do not 
value that which costs them nothing. And 
then again, schools for the poor are bane- 
ful in the chilling and disheartening tone of 
feeling which they gender ; they create a 
class feeling among the poor, Hiey put a 
stigma upon poverty, as if it were a curse 
and not an inconvenience, and they engen- 
der a snpercilions pride among the rich. 
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How much better every way our blending 
of poor and rich together ; the rich taxed 
relatively to their greater wealth, and the 
poor relatively to their lesser wealth, but 
both feeling an equally heavy burden. 

I visited one of these Ileriot schools, and 
was received with much civility. The 
head teacher was a vigorous man, and did 
his work well. He was surrounded by 
a company of ruddy children, seated on 
benches without backs. The boys were 
uncovered, but some of the girls wore 
their straw hats, and some wore none. In 
the higher grades of schools, the pupils 
were all uncovered, as with us. In the 
back part of the largo room, another class 
was standing on the benches, reciting to a 
lady — a fiery and energetic little woman, 
whose will flashed even in somewhat ting- 
ling utterances from the rod which she 
carried, — for Solomon^s injunction is not 
forgotten or outgrown in God-fearing Scot- 
land. The reading was well taught; the 
arithmetic also ; but the parsing, of which 
there was a redundance, was in the old- 
fashioned Liudley Murray style, making no 
demands upon any faculties excepting the 
Yankee faculty of guessing. I had the 
pleasure of seeing in other schools, that a 
better method was pursued, that a strict 
analysis was followed ; and that there are 
teachers in Scotland who see that grammar 
is a convenient manner of expressing, in 
the most compact form, the elements which 
enter into language, ratlier than a mere 
unmeaning jargon to burden the memory 
with. But in this Ileriot school there was 
little to learn ; the teaching of reading and 
arithmetic was good, that of grammar 
meagre and poor. 

There are two great Normal schools in 
the city, which are well worth visiting. 
The word Normal has not the same mean- 
ing here as with us, but rather designates 
a model school, with a training establish- 
ment for teachers attached to it, as a sub- 
ordinate and not a dominant characteristic. 
One of these schools, that near the Impe- 
rial Castle of Edinburgh, under the admira- 
ble direction of Rev. Mr. Currie, I have 
twice visited. It is, certainly, one of the 
finest schools I ever saw. The Teacher's 
Training school numbers about 60; the 
model school for boys and girls about TOO. 



They are of all ages, from beginners in 
knowledge up to young men and wbmen 
of twenty-five. There is nothing stereo- 
typed or hackneyed in this school. The 
rooms are spacious, elegant, and comforta- 
ble ; the teachers superior ; the instruction 
thorough, fresh, and stimulating. The chil- 
dren are not taught the alphabet at first, 
but the simplest words each, as a picture, 
and when the eye is familiar with such 
combinations as i>, on, to, vp^ etc, the 
phonetic system of spelling is taken up; 
tliese simple monosyllables are combined 
phonetically ; the alphabet gradually taught 
letter by letter, and at last the full myste- 
ries of our obscure and complex orthogra- 
phy mastered. In the grammar, a close 
system of analysis is introduced, not one 
which demands an intricate nomenclature 
for its expression, but the old, common 
mode: yet so admirably is the analysis 
of sentences pursued, that the scholar is 
driven perforce to grammar, to gain the 
easiest and shortest method of express- 
ing himself. In geography, however, the 
greatest progress has been made. Here 
the theory which our lecturers long ago 
propounded, becomes actual practice, and 
Ritter's favorite method, of beginning at 
home, is successfully tried. The first map 
put before the scholar is that of Edinburgh. 
He must become familiar with it — with all 
the hills and valleys, with all the water- 
courses in its neighborhood and their min- 
iature water-sheds; he must learn all its 
historical associations, all its geographical 
conditions. From Edinburgh city he pass- 
es to the county of Edinburgh, then to 
Scotland, then to the whole island, then to 
the group of the United Kingdom, then to 
Europe, and so on. A most intelligent 
method. I think we have got to come to 
State Geographies yet with us, and not to 
those which discuss on equal terms of ful- 
ness all the States. Or else we sh^l have to 
invent a little book of questions, which can 
be of universal application, and which will 
allow the teachers of any given spot to de- 
velope all its peculiar geographical charac- 
teristics. This is the better method, and 
one most feasible. 

The tuition in these model schools is 
low, only about a pound a year to each 
pupil. The salaries paid to teachers range 
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at a little lower fignre than with as ; the 
most competent assistants receiving about 
$1,500, and the principal about $2,000. 
To these schools parents send, who are 
neither rich nor poor, and the standard of 
morals and manners is yerj good. 

There is then another rank of schools to 
which the classes well-to-do send their 
children. The two principals of these are 
Mr. Hunter and Mr. Oliphant It cannot 
be denied that these are excellent schools : 
but hardly superior to our best American 
ones. In Mr. Hunter's, the object system 
is mainly employed: not ostentatiously, 
and with a paraded show of great results, 
but as if a very simple, and natural thing. 
The school-rooms are plentifully supplied 
with maps, and the walls are ornamented 
with cases of natural curiosities, each one 
of which is made the nucleus of much 
pleasant teaching. I heard a most instruc- 
tive lesson on bears given on a very slight 
text, but one which awakened an interest 
that was not exhausted till the whole sub- 
ject of bears had been canvassed with a 
minute fidelity, which would have delight- 
ed even tliat great connoisseur in bears, 
Theodore Parker himself. Dr. John Brown, 
the author of that delightful book, publish- 
ed by Ticknor and Fields of Boston, '* Spare 
Hours," has done a great work here by 
his personal influence in behalf of object 
teaching, and his fine article on Education 
Through the Senses, is remembered hero 
in a manner worthy of its merits. These 
schools are strictly private, and are not 
unlike the large schools which are found 
in Brooklyn, and which are equally ad- 
mirable. Yet tliey are undemocratic and 
dangerous : they keep the currents of popu- 
lar life from blending together, they alienate 
the afiTections and interests of those who 
are naturally equal in intelligence, in mo- 
rality, in natural nobleness, and only un- 
like in the accident of wealth. The scho- 
lars are taken at the very commencement 
of their school-days, and retained in them 
till they cease to receive instruction. Mr. 
Hunter's and Mr. Oliphant's schools num- 
ber about 300 each. 

Higher than these are the celebrated 
High School, the Edinburgh Institution, 
and the Academy. These are the great 
classical schools of the city, giving a thor- 



ough drill in the ancir 

languages, and the u^ 

and are attended mainly by ii»w 

tend to enter a liberal profession. I lu^ 

speak of them more in detail in a future 

letter. 

On the whole, it may be said, by way of 
brief summary, that no American, familiar 
with our best schools, need visit Edinburgh 
to receive hints which he could not equally 
well gather at home. Neither the discip- 
liue, the method of instruction, the ar- 
rangement of the buildings, nor the quality 
of the text- books, strike me as superior to 
our own. And I am delighted to find, that 
with the dislike of all other republican 
institutions, there is a perfect willingness 
to admit the excellence of American 
schools, and to set their place among the 
very first in the world. I think the school- 
houses of Edinburgh in no ways before 
ours, the seats inferior, the instruction not 
superior as a whole. Corporal punish- 
ment is retained to a somewhat greater ex- 
tent than with us ; there is an equal appeal 
to the principle of emulation by prizes and 
rank in the class room. That admirable 
feature in the teaching of geography, to 
which I have alluded, is probably not un- 
known with us, among those of our teach- 
ers who have carried into effect the in- 
structions of Guyot, regarding the true 
method of taking the pupil from the study 
of his own home to the study of what is 
more remote. The teachers of Edinburgh, 
like our own, seem an intelligent, devoted, 
moral class of men, exerting a healthful 
influence not only upon the pupils under 
their charge, but on all public interests. 
They are, as a body, held in much respect, 
but assuredly not more than they deserve. 
The University of Edinburgh crowns 
the whole. It gives a complete training 
in theology, law, medicine, and the various 
branches of literature and science. The 
number of its students varies from one to 
two thousand. The number of professors 
is a little more than thirty. The corps 
has numbered many men of world-re- 
nowned name, Dugald Stewart, Dr. Rob- 
ertson, Playfair, Dr. Tliomas Brown, Sir 
William Hamilton, John Wilson, Dr. Black, 
Hugh Blair ; and on its rolls are even now 
the distinguished names of Aytoun, Syme, 
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Simpson, Blackie, and Lee, while Sir David 
Brewster is the Priacipa], and Alexander 
Smith is the Secretary. There are many 
other men very eminent, in Scotland, hut 
not known as yet with ns. Of the method 
of instruction, which is hy lectures with 
questions, I need say hut little. It is not 
unlike that pursued in our own professional 
schools. The fees to the courses for the 
half year vary from two to four guineas 
each, the usual price heing ahout three. 
Aytoun, the editor of " Blackwood's Mag- 
azine,'' is a man of forhidding aspect, hut 
a very agreeahle lecturer. His depart- 
ment is English literature. A great hater 
of America, he is, notwithstanding, a very 
affahle and delightful man. Sir David 
Brewster, the principal of the University, 
wears his age wonderfully. He is upwards 
of eighty, and yet is hale and vigorous; 
his youngest child was horn two years ago. 
He is perfectly erect, and has a singularly 
henign, sweet expression. Indeed, I have 
rarely seen so heautiful an old man as Sir 
David appeared at the recent oi>ening of 
the winter session of the University. Ar- 
rayed in his purple robe, his hair perfectly 
silvered, his form unbent by age, and with 
his mild face, his was a figure and an as- 
pect never to be forgotten. His mind re- 
tains all its old vivacity, and his imagina- 
tion all its fire. No man more commands 
the love and admiration of the Scots than 
he. 

Let me close this letter by speaking of 
one of the most disgracofnl relics of a bar- 
barous age, which disfigure the high civili- 
zation of this century. At the opening of 
the winter session, the amphitheatre de- 
voted to the students was filled to repletion, 
and a volley of peas saluted every new- 
oomer. About a thousand young men 
were there, and for some minutes they 
amused themselves with singing, stamping, 
and throwing peas. What a change will 
come over this scene, thought I, when Sir 
David Brewster and the professors shall 
enter t But, on the contrary, their entrance 
was signalized by fresh volleys of peas, and 
the most unearthly din I ever heard. It 
was as loud as the screaming of a hundred 
steam whistles I Sir David stood uncov- 
ered, his fine venerable head the target for 
these misfiilea, while the professors and the 



ienatus academicui hid theirs behind their 
square caps. For a minute this continued, 
and then one of the faculty tried to pray. 
But his voice was almost drowned in the cat- 
calls, the indecent cries, the stamping, and 
the hissing, while his closed eyes were 
made the target of a fresh volley of peas. 
When that service had been brought to a 
close. Sir David began his address, and la- 
bored on as well as he could, the students 
being apparently bent on applauding every 
sentence. Peas were fiying, and the whole 
scene was one which made my blood boil. 
By-and-by one of the professors rose and 
said, ^^I see a young man in the act of 
throwing peas. That young man will 
rise." All eyes were turned in the direc- 
tion of the professor's finger. The whole 
room was full of cries, "Don't get up." 
But the professor insisted, another came to 
his assistance, and demanded that the 
principal should c«ase attempting to go on 
till ^^ this insult which we have been endur- 
ing year after year shall be checked." At 
length tlie young man rose, and his name 
was secured. That put an end to the 
throwing of peas. Meanwhile, the pound- 
ing of feet commenced louder than ever. 
At one point the principal stopped and 
said, with some feeling, ** Those persons 
who do not wish to hear me had better re- 
tire." But still the indecent noise went 
on, and Sir David struggled on, never los- 
ing his calm placidity, and wearing the 
same beautiful face to the end. The re- 
marks of Professor Lee, which followed, 
were fairly drowned with the din. One of 
the professors attempted to pronounce the 
benediction, but no sooner had he raised 
his hands to speak the hallowed words, 
when a fresh volley of sounds broke forth. 
At last he managed to catch a moment, 
and pronounced a hasty benediction. On 
the whole, it was the most hat<iful exhi- 
bition which I ever witnessed. I met 
Alexander Smith, the poet, directly after 
leaving the hall. "Don't taunt us with 
even a civil war after this," I said to him; 
^Hhere is nothing in America that can com- 
pare with the shameful scene which has 
just transpired here in your University of 
Edinburgh." Doubtless a few years will 
see this done away, but the recollection 
of the annual opening of the classes by the 
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principal will long be retained as the last 
traces of the age of violence and brute 
force. But even now, while I think of 
8Qch indignities offered to Sir David Brews- 
ter, to Drs. Sjme and Simpson, to Dr. John 



Brown, the anthor of "Spare Hours,'' to 
Blackie, to Ajtoun, and Ohristison, I feel 
like crying " Shame" on the young men of 
the University fortolerating and encourag- 
ing such indecency. W. L. G. 
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Popp, after an investigation of the 

rare earth, Yttria, has arrived at the con- 
clusion that the metals terbium and erhiu/n 
do not exist. Ho also considers the exist- 
ence of lanthanum very doubtful, so that 
it is probable that this metal may be stricken 
from the list of elements, and go the way 
of donarium, norium and wodanum, Popp 
and Delafontaine have, independently of 
each other, examined the so-called oxyd of 
ufosium^ of Bahr. They agree that the 
supposed new element does not exist. 
Delafontaine has determined the equiva- 
lent of thorium from numerous analyses of 
tlie sulphate. Ecgarding the formula of 
thoria as Th. O3, the equivalent of thorium 
is 115.6. In this determination the value 
of oxygen is taken as 8. Bischof has dis- 
covered a new earth in a calcareous min- 
eral. As yet it gives no characteristic 
reaction with either the blow-pipe or spec- 
troscope. No name has yet been given to 
it. A more thorough examination will be 
made as soon as sufficient material can be 
obtained. 



•On the 27th June, M. Fremy made the 



following statements : As his name had fre- 
quently been mentioned in connection with 
spontaneous generation, he took occasion 
to say that he repelled, without hesitation, 
the idea, if it be applied to the production 
of an organized being, even the most sim- 
ple, from elements not possessed of the 
vital force. Chemical synthesis enables us, 
beyond doubt, to reproduce a number of 
proximate principles of vegetable and ani- 
mal origin, but organization, in his view, 
puts an impassible barrier to these syn- 
thetic reproductions. He does not regard 
the protein series as proximate principles, 
but rather as semi-organized bodies, which 
bear the same relation to organization, etc., 



as a dry seed, which continues for years 
without presenting the phenomena of vege- 
tation, and which germinates when sub- 
mitted to the influences of the atmosphere, 
moisture, and heat They can, for a long 
time, remain in a state of organic immo- 
bility, but may pass out of this state, and 
afford, at the expense of their own sub- 
stance, all the elements of organization 
when circumstances become favorable for 
organic development. 

Davy referred the action of his 



safety-lamp to the cooling action of the 
wire gauze. Krtinig, in PoggendorTs An- 
nals, proposes the following : 

^^ Although experiments show that a 
wire gauze can cool the gaseous products 
of combustion present in a flame to a point 
below the temperature at which they ig- 
nite, the question arises, upon what does 
this action depend? Several things are 
possible. A cold wire gauze introduced 
into a flame can take away heat, but the 
cooling thus caused is less the higher the 
temperature of the gauze rises, and a con- 
tinuous cooling of the flame by the gauze 
is probable only when the latter loses on 
the outside the heat it receives from the 
flame. Such a loss may occur either by 
radiation or conduction. If the flame be 
small, heat may be conducted from the 
middle of the heated gauze, but the greater 
the flame the less this will be. Hence it 
is probable that the gauze loses heat more 
by radiation than by conduction. This 
assumption, that the wire gauze radiates 
more heat than the gaseous flame, is a 
matter of course, as we know that ignited 
solids radiate more light than gases at the 
same temperature.^* Graham says that the 
the efficacy of the gauze is increased by 
soaking in the alkaline solution. 
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^Professor Hinrichs bases his theory 

of terrestrial magnetism npon the hypo- 
thesis that an electrical carrent is a cnrrent 
of etlier ; from this he deduces the conclu- 
sion that all heavenly bodies, having a 
translatory and rotatory motion, are mag- 
nets. Hence the sun is a magnet. Since 
the solar spots are changes in the solar at- 
mosphere, and, as they change, so must the 
ether current, and as any change in this 



cnrrent must produce a change on the solar 
magnetism, and through it npon terrestrial 
magnetism, it follows: (1.) That the ele- 
ments of terrestrial magnetism change in 
hannony with the change in the solar spots. 
(2.) As the sun rotates around an axis dif- 
fering from his magnetic ax», there most 
be a period in terrestrial magnetism equal 
to the apparent time of the son^s rotation, 
viz., 27i days. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



^The report of tlie Board of Trustees 

of the Public Schools at Louisville, for the 
past scholastic year, displays satisfactory 
success in all the departments of instruc- 
tion, and confers great credit upon the 
Board, and its efficient Superintendent, 
George H. Tingley, Jr. Tlie average num- 
ber of pupils belonging to the ward-schools 
was 4,874, of which the average attendance 
was 4,143. The average number in the 
high-schools, male and female, was 225, 
with an average attendance of 210. The 
cost per pupil on the average number at- 
tending was an average of $13.03 per an- 
num in the ward-schools, and $70.56 in 
the high schools. Taking the average 
number belonging, which is the ground in 
some cities, the expenses would be $11.58 
for each ward school and $05.85 for each 
high-school pupil. The management of 
the lx>ui3ville high-schools is not surpassed 
by any others perhaps in the country, ex- 
cept as regards physical culture of the pu- 
pils. That very important adjunct to men- 
tal discipline is totally neglected, from some 
inexplicable cause. 



•At the annual meeting of the Rhen- 



ish School Teachers' Association, for 1864, 
held at Dusseldorf, many interesting sub- 
jects were discussed. Mr. Jager, principal 
of the " Real " school at Meurs, proposed 
eight Theses concerning the amount of 
private study to be imposed upon the 
pupils, proposing to reduce this greatly, 
especially the number of compositions de- 
manded from the members of the higher 
classes. These, in some schools, amoant 



to thirty-six yearly, equally distributed 
among the German, French and English 
languages. It was proposed to reduce this 
nuiriber to .four compositions in each lan- 
guage during the course of tlie year, and 
to increase the number of extemporaneous 
exercises in composition and translation at 
the schools. Mr. Ldhrbacli, from the 
" Gynmasium " at Andernach, then spoke 
concerning the importance of substituting 
a more thorough study of the French for 
the surplus of Latin, and thus to make a 
great approach to the *' Real " schools. Mr. 
L. spoke for sometime on the importance 
of the change proposed by him, his chief 
argument being based upon the fact tliat 
the Latin no longer occupied its former 
all -important and universal position, while 
the French, on the other hand, had becoino 
an alm<).st universal medium of conversa- 
tion, and its acquisition was absolutely 
necessary for every one who laid claim to 
anything like a liberal education. Mr. 
Hansen, from Lennep, then spoke on the 
arrangement of instruction at schools ; on 
the necessity of making such an arrange- 
ment and collocation of courses of instruc- 
tion as would best aid a generous develop- 
ment of all the powers of tlie intellect. 
After some remarks by Mr. Ilcinen, from 
Dusseldorf, upon the studies to be desired 
from the students of the *^ Real '' schools at 
graduation, and the discussion of a social 
supper, the meeting a^ourned till next 
year, at Cologne. 



In the primary schools maintained 



by the town of Paris, instmction is abso- 
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lately gratuitous ; out it would appear 
from the following letter, addressed to the 
Patrie^ by an inhabitant of Montmartre, 
in the northern quarter of Paris, that, even 
with that facility, primary instruction is 
not always within reach of the poor: — 
"On paying a charitable visit to a poor 
family at Montmartre, I found a wretched 
woman and five children ; the father, who 
had been ill for six months, was in the 
hospital. 1 asked if the eldest of the chil- 
dren, a boy eight years of age, went to the 
district school ; and was told that his name 
had been entered on the books eighteen 
months ago, but that his turn for admission 
had not yet come. Doubting the accuracy 
of this statement, I made inquiry and found 
that not only the school in Dejean street, 
though capable of accommodating two hun- 
dred pupils, was always full ; but that ihere 
were nearly six hundred children entered 
on the book for admission, and that a child 
has usually to wait more than eighteen 
moths before its turn comes. I learned, 
also, that another school, situated higher 
up the hill, was in likemanner crowded ; 
and that three hundred candidates for ad- 
mission were there entered on the books." 
The authorities have thought proper to 
answer the above letter, by alleging that 
it exaggerates the number of children ex- 
cluded from the schools by want of room ; 
and that the requisite accommodation is 
being provided. 



A great difference has hitherto existed 
as to position, between male and female 
elementary teachers in France. To the 
former is assured, besides a free house, a 
minimum annual salary of £24, made up, 
according to M. Guizot*s law of 1833, still 
substantially in force, of school pence, the 
revenue of whatever property may "have 
been bequeathed to the schools, and a con- 
tribution from the ordinary parish funds. 
Should these items not bring up the 
teacher's salary to the legal minimum, an 
extra three centimes, somewhat more than 
a farthing, is added to one of the parish 
rates; should this also leave a deficiency, the 
county {(lepartement) makes it up by add- 
ing an extra two centimes, somewhat less 
than a farthing, to one of the county rates ; 
and should a deficiency still remain, said 
deficiency is made up out of the imperial 
exchequer. On retiring from active em- 
ployment, the male teacher becomes a 
pensioner of the State. 

For female teachers, on the other hand, 
no free house is provided by law, no min- 
imum of salary is fixed, no pension is 
guaranteed. Accordingly, it is not won- 
derful that elementary instruction should 
be less widely spread among girls than 
among boys, and that the great mfgority of 
elementary female teachers in France should 
be nuns. It is now proposed to extend to 
female teachers all the privileges of their 
male fellow -laborers. 
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Mr. Hall, the intrepid Arctic explorer, is 
now wintering at some extreme northern 
point, feasting upon raw seals' entrails, and 
other hyperborean delicacies ; chatting with 
his Innuit Mends; and otherwise enjoying 
himself — for in his case it is apparently pure 
enjoyment — in regions, the very name of 
wldch makes the hearer shiver. In his ab- 
sence we haye the privilege of reading his 
clever narrative of former explorations, of 
which we have had appetizing bits from time 
to time, and which is now issued in a large 
and attractive volume by the Harpers.' The 

(I) Arctic Rubarches, aitd Life Among the Bsqcimacx ; 
beiiiK the nHrrative of an Expediiinn in Senrch ot Sir 
John Franklin, in the yrars 1860. 1861. 1802. liy 
OnARLKS Pbanoib Hall. New York : Harper A Bros., 
Imp. 8to, pp. Sm. Mapt and JllutUatiomt. 



style of Mr. Hall is simple and unpretentious, 
but the book is as fascinating in its incident 
and adventure as a romance. The current 
of the story flows on without any attempts 
at fine writing to mar the efft,'ct or disturb 
the attention. The author paints faithfully 
a panoramic view of the Far North, and 
lends to the rude, animal life of the Innuits 
a charm beyond its own. The merit of the 
narrative is heightened by the illustrations, 
which are cleverly designed and admirably 
executed. As works of art some of them 
are notable ; indeed it may be said of the 
greater part that they are marvels of execu- 
tion in the way of wood-engraving. We 
can recommend this volume as capital read- 
ing for the fireside, as well as a necessary 
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part of any well-cliosen library ; and hope 
for the safe return of the explorer, with ma- 
terials for another equally entertaining vol- 
ume. 

A very necessary but very nice little book, 
small in size, but great in consequence to the 
younger students of French, is the new 
Abecklaire of Professor Zender.' It is a 
ca])ital foundation for thorough French in- 
struction ; a primer for the juvenile learner 
which should find its way ot once into all 
schools and families where they mean to 
begin at the beginning in teaching the fore- 
most of the Romance tongues. The Oym- 
noMiqne Voeale pfnir les Organes d'Articu- 
latioN, on page 58, is both amusing and 
instructive, and will tickle the fancy of the 
smaller students while it impresses the ele- 
mentary sounds strongly upon their memory. 
The little vocabulary and Prieres d Dieu 
which follow, aptly close this very useful 
and necessary little manual. 

We have already spoken with favor of a 
smaller work by Mr. Walton, " The Dicta- 
tion Exercises,"' and find in a lat^r and 
more com})lete volume by the same author 
merits which should induce teachers and 
others whose business it is to select proper 
text-books, to give it a close and careful ex- 
amination. It is certainly an exceedingly 
practical work, and without drawing com- 
parisons between its methods and those of 
others, for which we have not here the space, 
we are impelled to say that it is well adapted 
for school purposes. 

The Ecclesiastical History, of Marsh,* is a 
standard work, requiring no notice nor anal- 
ysis ; but the fact of the appearance of a 
sixteenth edition, revised by the author, and 
brought down to the latest dates, may prop- 
erly enough be mentioned. In a compara- 
tively small space all the essential facts of 
church history are clearly presented; and 
there is an evident intention to give a fair 
exposition of the tenets and practices of the 
various sects that divide the religious world. 
In those schof>ls where ecclesiastical history 
is i)art of the line of instruction, this vol- 
ume will be a necessary text-l)ook. 

An interesting biography of the late Pro- 
fessor, afterwards General Mitchell,' is among 
the latest issues from the press. Written in 
Mr. Headley's usual glowing style, it will 



CZ) Abkckdairk FRAffCAtS-AlTGLAiS, illuatri. RiiiTi d'nn 
vocabulaire pittorexque, contenRiit enriron 500 vfgiietteii, 
m Parage des denx nationn. Par le Rev. J. 0. L. 
Zender. New York : Scliermerhorn, Bancroa & Co., 
13U Orand street. 18mo, pp. GO. 

(3) A Written Arithmktic, for Commo.v and Higher 
Schools ; to which is added a complete Ryelem of Re- 
views, in the form of Dictation Kxerciiws. By G. A. 
Walton. Boston : Brewer A Tilebton. 12mo, pp. 
336. 

(4) An Epitokk or General Rcclesiastical Histort, 
from the earliest period, with a condensed account of 
the Jews since the Destruction of Jerusalem. By John 
Maksu, D.D. Sixteenth edition. New York: W. W. 
Dodd. 12mo, pp. 464. 

(5) The Patriot Bot ; or, The Life and Career or Ma- 
jor-GkneralOrmnbt M. Mitchell. By the Rev. P. C. 
Ubaojlbt. New York : W. H. Appleton. lamo, pp. 
342. 



captivate the fancy of the youthful reader, 
while a summarv of the events in the career 
of one so distinguished in the scientific 
world, and the incidental information upon 
collateral topics scattered through the work, 
cannot fail of proving profitable. The de- 
sign of furnishing biographies of distin- 
guished men, written in a popular style, is a 
good one ; but the lives of the great in 
science, art, or literature can rarely be given 
with effect during their own generation. 
Mr. Headley has mastered, in the main, the 
difficulties attendant on the subject, and his 
little volume will meet with a ready sale. 

There is always a curiosity in the public 
to know something of the history and hab- 
its of notable people, and of no class of no- 
tabilities more than operatic artists. Miss 
Clayton — or, it may be Mrs. Clayton, for we 
are not sure as to the condition of the lady — 
has undertaken to satisfy this curiosity in a 
liunp. In a large but delicately printed and 
portable volume,' she gives us gossipy and 
interesting biographies of the principal 
female operatic singers, from fi^tharine 
Tofts to Teresa Tietjens. She omits. Patti, 
Parodi, and some others of the present day, 
who are well entitled to a place ; but the 
b(X)k is already voluminous. Outside the 
interest lying in the melancholy details of 
the lives of some — the harrowing record of 
their jealousies, intrigues, and sorrows — the 
scandal that followed the virtuous, and the 
infamy that attended the vicious — the queer 
bits of historj-, not in more stately chron- 
icles — the book shows two things, one phys- 
ical, and one philosophical. The physical- 
fact is the homeliness of great singers as a 
rule, for if the portraits are correct, only 
Malibran and Piccolomini were possessed of 
beauty ; and the philosophical fact is the 
close similarity between the inner operatic 
life in all ages, since the lyric drama became 
a fixed institution. The book is a healtliy 
one, morally and intellectually, and is writ- 
ten gracefully and delicately. The list of 
operas at the close we have never seen so 
complete elsewhere, and it is valuable as a 
matter of reference. 

"Silliman's Journal'* for November con- 
tains several articles which will be interest- 
ing as much to the general reader as to the 
purely scientific man. The papers by Profe. 
VVinchell and Rood contain a great amount 
of valuable information. The Journal for 
the coming year wUl be diminished in size. 
We regret this, thinking that the subscribers 
would willingly have paid an increased sub- 
scription. As it is, we hope that the mag- 
azine will be more liberally supported than 
in the past, as it is the only purely scientific 
magazine in the United States. 



(6) Queens or Song ; bein^ Memoirs of some of the moKt 
celebrated Keniale Vocnlists who iiave performed on the 
I^yric Staj^e. from the earliest days of the Opera to the 
Present Time ; to which is added a Chronological List 
of all the Operas that have been performed in Rurope. 
By Ellen Greatbornb Clayton. With Portralia. 
Mew York : Harper A Brother*. 8vo, pp. MS. 
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" COMMUNICATION." 



TRUTH can be pressed so far that it 
remans no longer truth, but becomes 
falsehood. And thought can be spun out 
to such tenuity, and in such delicate fila- 
ments, that it becomes complex and most 
ingenious sophistry, but no more the sim- 
ple, close-grained, solid fact of life. For 
truth, though sometimes subtile and hard 
to find and trace, is never resolved, at 
the last analysis, into what is nebulous 
and thin, but is large, and round, and s(»lid. 
And those writers who lead us along un- 
common paths to uncommon results, to 
most ingenious speculations, and to thoughts 
of such teniuty that the very language 
which expresses them becomes opaque and 
meaningless, are not the ones who will, 
after all, control life, and marshal humanity 
to nobler heights than those already won. 
Among such writers may be classed the 
author of the article in the October num- 
ber of the Atlantic Monthly^ entitled Com- 
munication. The name of Mr. Wasson is 
well known to those readers who aflfect 
the Emersonian school lie has written 
the ablest criticism of Mr. Buckle which 
has appeared in England or in America. 
He has contributed to the Atlantic the 
most racy review of Professor Draper's 
ffistory of Intellectual Development in 
Europe which has been written, though by 
no means the most appreciative, impartial, 
or just. But the style of the article on Com- 
munication is the one in which he most 
delights, and which he generally employs. 
It is the style which he carries into Theo- 
dore Parker's pulpit ; and the article under 
consideration bears internal evidence that 
it has once served in the capacity of 



a sermon — not in the Music-Hall of Bos- 
ton, but in the smaller audience-room 
which now contains the diminished number 
who worship at the shrine of Theodore- 
Parker. 

Our limited space will allow us to speak 
of this article with no degree of fullness.. 
That it contains much truth we gladly ad- 
mit. That in its relation to education it 
hints at much, and openly convoys much 
that is really valuable, we cheerfully con- 
cede. The truth in it will carry its own 
lesson to the thousands who will receive it 
from the pages which originally recorded 
it, and needs no repetition, and no enforce- 
ment here. The errors, however, may not* 
carry their own denial, they may need 
specification, if not refutal. To refute them 
at length is beyond our power in an article 
of a few pages, but to hint at tliem, and 
awaken the attention of the careful reader 
to them, is both feasible and useful. 

And, first, w^e must protest against that 
confusion of thought which blends the 
main theme, the communication of ideas, 
with that which is proposed in the opening- 
sentence as the theme, the communication 
of virtue. The two lie wholly outside of 
each other, and are as distinct, and as dis- 
tinctly different, as are character and 
thought. It cannot be reasonably denied 
that Mr. Wasson has, with much ingenuity, 
argued on both themes, passing insensibly 
from the one to the other, and letting the 
conclusions of the one part lead to those of 
the other part. Moreover, in establishing 
the connection he is obliged to da what the 
most ordinary disputant is compelled to do, 
namely, to cite Scripture to serve his pur- 
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pose, and, in dting it, to wrast it from aU 
old established meanings, aad to impose 
upon it his own theoretical interpretation. 
One of the great primary truths of the re- 
ligion of Jesus, as received by the tmiforra 
judgment of man, is that God, through tlie 
agency of his Spyit, imparts new power to 
the moral life of man, introducing elements 
of recreative, regenerating force, which 
operate not by culture and improvement 
of the old, but by introduction of what is 
new. The manner in which the Biblical 
writers portray the ennoblement of our 
race, and the mode which they propose for 
the extermination of sin, is nowhere by a 
process of development, or growth, but by 
a new creati in, by the introduction of the 
" seed of the kingdom." But Mr. Wasson's 
rendering is unique. Read his words: 
" Though Paul plant, and Apollos water, 
yet fruit can come only out of divine and 
infinite Nature— only, that is, out of the 
native and communicable resources of the 
soul.^^ Man, then, does all. God^s Spirit 
nothing. There is no new creation, only 
an evolution of the old. We must, most 
earnestly, protest against wresting the 
Scripture to such profane uses. Let the 
theory which deals with all virtue on the 
evolved result of the human breast content 
itself with what analogies it can find in the 
world around us, but let it not enter upon 
the precincts of Revelation with such un- 
warrantable perversion of its teaching. 

But let the theological question lie in the 
hands of the theologians, a large, deep, and 
most important question; that old vexed 
problem whether man is great and pure 
enough to ripen, under mundane influences 
alone, into a perfect creature, and throw 
off all the evils which his sin has entailed 
upon him. We will not try to solve the 
question whether evolution from within 
outward, or recreation from without in- 
ward, can aooomplish this. We hold a 
firm opinion on it, one which controls our 
whole working life, but one which wo 
should not think of using as a basis for 
settling a problem concerning the possi- 
bility of man^s communicating his thought 
to man. 

The main offence of the body of the 
article is the manner in which it elevates 
what is secondary to a primary place, and 



in whioh it degrades what is primary to a 
secondary place. The treatment of the 
subject may be considered exhaustive, and 
does, in fact, cover the whole ground. But 
the great and fruitful relation whic6 words, 
as the signs of thought, bear to words in 
their combinations as the vehicles of 
thought, has not been quite fairly treated. 
Doubtless words convey nothing to the 
mind which has not attained by its own 
experience and by its own observation 
their primary meaning. The sentence, 
" God is love," does, indeed, as Mr. Wasson 
asserts, convey nothing to his mind who 
has no idea of Deity, and no conception of 
love; nor can it be too strongly stated, 
that all forms of speech are made up of 
elements which must be possessed by both 
parties, the speaker and the hearer. Yet 
the significant word in such a sentence as 
that just quoted, "God islove,^ is the word 
which Mr. Wasson overlooks, the unmeaning 
copula itself. This it is that makes that 
sentence, " Communication." The two ele- 
ments, God and love, are fused in the idea 
of His existence, and that idea is imparted 
by the sentence. Such an idea becomes, 
from the moment of its incarnation in 
speech, a simple thought, a^ fact, just as 
communicable to the mind through the ear 
as the shining of the sun is through the 
eye. And such ideas are all the time cir- 
cling around us, passing not as things al- 
ready known, but as new facts, and running 
up and down the gamut of life, from high 
to low, fr^m educated to uneducated minds. 
We would not imply that Mr. Wasson has 
passed over this matter in perfect silence. 
He has hinted at it, but only briefly, and 
as a secondary issue, placing it side by side 
with matters valuable and true, but not 
worthy of the first place. The fact that he 
recognizes it at all, is the saving virtue of 
his piece. For what a quietus would it 
put upon all instruction, if, aiming to lead 
the way to a higher theory of education 
than has yet been reached, it should begin 
by asserting that no superior mind can im- 
part a single thought, a single complex idea 
to an inferior mind ; that the father's wis- 
dom cannot be made over to the child, nor 
the statesman's to the plain working man. 
That the eye must be the first and the best 
of teachers we freely admit ; that it is to 
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gather in by its own fiearohings and obser- 
vations the fnndamental facts out of which 
thoQghts are to be woven, is indeed most 
tme; bat that after that it can receive 
nothing which it has not eliminated from 
the depths of its own nature, is a refine- 
ment upon the ordinary &ots of life which 
the sound common-sense of men refuses 
to receive. 

So, while we thank the author of the 
article referred to for an eloquent and orig- 
inal paper, suggestive, and in many ways 
stimulating, we have also to regret that he 
has written in an over-nice and somewhat 
sophistical vein, rather than in strict ao- 
eordance with the rude facts of life. His 
goods words respecting the power of strong 
lives to influence weak ones by earnest 
speech ought to be pondered and treasured; 
his suggestions which lead to a more thor- 
ough study by the eye of the objects of na- 



ture are well worth heeding ; but his main 
result, that makes it useless to argue, or to 
attempt to convey thoughts to the brain 
throngh the ear, would put an immediate 
check even upon the eloquent writer him- 
self of whom, as it is not too much to say, 
that he has few living superiors when he 
brings his best powers to his best thoughts ; 
it may with equal truth be said that his 
article, now under consideration, if it were 
true, would seal his own life, and make it 
impossible for him to be a teacher of his 
race ; he might stimulate and cheer, but he 
could not lead. We would not wish to see 
his eloquent pen or tongue silenced, out of 
fear that he could not communicate his rich 
thoughts to those less gifted. Kather let 
him, in wanton ingenuity, spin such subtile 
fancies as this sermon of his, of which we 
speak, and then break through his own 
meshes, and teach us yet more. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 



NATURAL History, in its largest ag- 
nification, treats of the earth and all 
its natural products. The department of 
natural history which treats of the mineral 
kingdom is called Mineralogy and Geology ; 
that which treats of the vegetable king- 
dom, Botany ; and of the animal kingdom, 
Zodlogy. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the time is not far distant when the ele- 
mentary facts and principles of these diflfer- 
ent departments will be taught in all the 
schools of this country. Fortunate will it 
be for the cause of Education when that 
time comes; for the study of Nature is 
perhaps equally indispensable, in mental 
and in moral development. The mate- 
rial world is universally recognized as 
the source of supply for all our physical 
wants; but it is also intended to sub- 
serve another and a far higher purpose. 
The sentiment, ^' There are tongues in trees, 
books in running brooks, sermons in stones, 
and good in everything,^' is not only poet- 
ical, but true ; and its poetical beauty con- 
sists in its truthfulness. Even the pebble 
is full of instruction adapted to educate the 



mind and expand the heart The crystals 
from the mountains and from the mines, 
are admired for their beauty and prized 
for their intrinsic value; but their true 
beauty and value are seen and felt only 
when we see stamped upon them unmis« 
takable evidence of order and harmony. 
Their, purity and brilliant luster, the math- 
ematical arraugements of the different 
planes and angles, and the correspondence 
of angles on tiie different individuals of a 
species, and each of the six hundred min- 
eral species crystalli^ng according to a 
type peculiar to itself, show that law attains 
in the materials of the solid earth as well 
as in the beautiful forms of life which 
adorn its surface. Every pupil in the 
schools should at an early period be made 
familiar with the names and most obvious 
characteristics of the most common rooks 
and minerals. 

Every mineral and rock may be studied 
as follows: 1. Its Natural History ; 2. Its 
Uses.in the Arts ; 3. Its Uses in Nature. 
Suppose the specimen to be quartz, the most 
common and most abundant of idl miner- 
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als. We first notice its general appearailce 
and obvious properties ; its vitreous luster 
and hardness; its beautiful six-sided crys- 
tals, terminated bj six-sided pyramids, its 
colors, as it appears in the beautiful Ame^ 
thyst, Rose and Smoky varieties, Chal- 
cedony, Agate, Onyx, Sard, Sardonyx, and 
Heliotrope. Secondly, we notice that 
quartz furnishes all the glass to the world, 
is an indispensable ingredient in mortar, 
and that the clear varieties are used for op- 
tical purposes and for ornaments. Thirdly, 
we dwell upon the fact that quartz is indis- 
pensable to the growth and maturity of 
plants, and especially to those which hold 
the most important relations to civilized 
man, such as the grains and grasses. And 
thus the mind is stimulated to earnest in- 
quiry, and habits of investigation are es- 
tablished which will lead to the most im- 
portant results ; and the information thus 
acquired is also important, and will ever be 
a source of pleasure and a means of use- 
fulness. 

The elementary facts and principles of 
Botany should early be presented. Chil- 
dren naturally love flowers. Nature thus 
gives us a hint which we should follow in 
our instruction of the young, and has given 
a world full of flowers to be used in that 
instruction. It is an interesting fact that 
each new day brings new flowers. No 
sooner has winter released his stern grasp 
upon the earth, tban the delicate petals be- 
gin to unfold; and this goes on till the 
blasts of autumn end the beautiful process. 
The facts of the vegetable kingdom are 
full of interest. Fortunate is the teacher 
who learns the facts and gets even a glimpse 
of their significance, and who leads his 
pupils to see what he sees, and thus pre- 
pares them to see more and more even 
after the relations of pupil and teacher have 
been severed. 

But the animal kingdom, as it pre- 
sents the highest forms of matter and of 
life, especially claims attention. The num- 
ber of species of animals is not known, but 
may safely be estimated as high as a mil- 
lion ; a great majority, however, are small 
and even microscopic. It is an interesting 
fact, that all this vast number belongs to 
four great branches : — Radiates, MoUusks, 
Articulates, and Vertebrates. All the an- 



imals in any one of these branches are 
built upon the same plan. 

Radiates comprise those whose parts are 
arranged around a vertical axis. Such are 
the Sea-anemones, Coral animals, Jelly- 
fishes, and Star-fishes. 

Mollusks comprise soft-bodied animals, 
such as Clams, Oysters, Snails, Cuttle- 
fishes, and the Nautilus. 

Articulates comprise those which have 
the body divided transversely into seg- 
ments. V Such are the Worms, Crusta- 
ceans, and Insects. 

Vertebrates comprise those which have 
an internal skeleton. Such are Fishes, 
Reptiles, Birds, and Mammals, with Man 
as the highest representative. 

Now if we were obliged to study aH the 
thousands of animals in order to get a clear 
idea of the animal kingdom, it would be a 
hopeless task to attempt the study of Zodl- 
ogy ; but nature has so laid out the work, 
that, by studying a part, we may have a 
very good idea of the whole. By study- 
ing a few polyps, jelly-fishes, star-fishes, 
and sea-urchins, we can get a good idea of 
all Radiates, and can readily teach the re- 
sults to our pupils. The careful study of 
a snail, clam, and cuttle-fish, gives us a 
general idea of all MoUusks; the study 
of a few worms, a crab, and a lobster, 
and a few insects, throws much light on 
all Articulates ; and the study of a fish, 
of a reptile, of a bird, and a mammal, re- 
veals the most important facts and princi- 
ples in regard to all Vertebrates. 

What a wonderful fact it is, that each 
animal is a representative of all the ani- 
mals in the branch to which it belongs, — 
that it bears within itself the characters 
that determine its branch, its class, its or- 
der, its family, its genus, and its species I 
A fish, for example, contains those ele- 
ments of structure which are found in 
every Vertebrate upon the surface of the 
globe ; and the fin of a fish, the leg of a 
turtle, the wing of a bird, the wing of a 
bat, the paddle of a whale, the leg of a 
lion, and the arm of a man, are one and the 
same thought under difierent forms of ex- 
pression. Unity in diversity and diversity 
in unity, is the law of nature. It would 
seem that, within each type, there is the 
greatest diversity consistent with unity. 
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There are not less than one hundred thou- 
sand species of insects, and each of these 
species is represented bj thousands, and 
in manj cases by millions of individuals. 
Now there is one great idea running 
through all this countless host, binding 
them together. One individual of this 
vast number shows what truly constitutes 
an Insect; the insect type is present in 
every individual of the class. 

Natural History will be taught in the 
schools when teachers themselves become 
sufficiently interested in the subject ; and 
the practical and educational advantages 
of the study should stimulate us to earnest 
efforts of preparation to teach it. The 
study of Minerals, Plants, and Animals, 
prepares us to study the history of our 
globe, and to trace its changes from chaos 
to its present condition of beauty and 
grandeur. We must understand the forms 
of life as they now appear, in order to un- 
derstand the forms of life that have flour- 
ished in the past. The rocks are filled with 
the petrified remains of thousands upon 
thousands of species that flourished and 
passed away ages before the present races 
were created. In many regions there are 
tnore species of animals imbedded in the 
solid rocks than are now inhabiting the 
surface of the same territory. One race 
of plants and animals has occupied the 
surface of the earth for long ages and then 
passed away, and another race, different 
and higher in rank than the one before it, 
has taken its place ; and this has been re- 
peated many times. What an interesting 
ftet, that Nature has embalmed her sub- 
jects and handed them down to us so 
perfectly preserved that we are able 
to get a glimpse, at least, of the phases 
of life during all the past ages of the 
world 1 

Fellow teachers, the volume of nature is 
before us. It is full of truth, written on 
the pebble, the crystal, the solid rocks, the 
leaves of the forest, the gentle flowers, and 
the almost endless forms of animal life. 
To say nothing of the so-called practical 
advantages of studying this volume, shall 
we not, by studying the finite and learning 
. how vast, how varied, and how perfect it 
id in all its plan and execution, have our 
minds and hearts expanded, and shall we 



not get more enlarged ideas of the omni- 
potence of Nature, of the originating, gov- 
erning principles of all things ? 

In order to teach natural history suc- 
cessfully, the teacher needs suitable col- 
lections for illustration, and suitable books 
for reference and aid. Collections which 
will afford great assistance, can be secured 
by every energetic and persevering teacher, 
if he will earnestly begin to collect and 
preserve Minerals, Rocks, Plants, and An- 
imals. Valuable books on natural history 
are already in the market, or in a forward 
state of preparation. In Mineralogy and 
Geology we have the excellent works of 
Dana, Tenney's Greology, — Geology for 
Teachers, — Hitchcock's, Wells', Emmons', 
Gray and Adams', ILoomis's, and Hillside's 
Geology, and others. In Botany, we have 
the excellent works of Professor Gray and 
Professor Wood. In Zoology, the books 
are less numerous, and less adapted to the 
wants of American schools. For school- 
books in this department, we have the 
Principles of Zoology, by Agassiz and 
Gould, treating mainly of the anatomy and 
physiology of animals. Ware's Smellie's 
Philosophy of Natural History ; Ruschen- 
berger's Natural History ; and works by 
Wood, Hooker, and others. There is also 
a work in press, from the pen of Professor 
Sanborn Tenny, which contains an outline 
of the whole subject of Zodlogy, with a 
special notice of all the most interesting 
North American animals, from the mam- 
mals down to the jelly-fishes, corals, and 
sea-anemones. If executed in the manner 
the high reputation of its author would 
lead us to expect, it will supply a void. It 
will be, of course, the first text-book on 
Zodlogy which is mainly American in its 
character, and will enable the teacher to 
become acquainted with, and thus to teach, 
the names, appearance, and habits, of all 
the animals to be met with in the limits of 
the United States. 

[For the amateur naturalist, and those 
who wish to secure a solid basis of studv, 
while learning the most interestiDg results 
already obtained by others, we know of 
no work more serviceable than Hudson 
Tuttle's "Arcana of Nature," a work pub- 
lished in Boston in 1860, under auspices 
somewhat inimical to its popularity. — 'Ed.] 
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SCHOOL-BOOK AGENCIES. 



THERE 18 no object to which the Amer- 
ican people are more devoted, in the 
abstract, than to the caose of education. 
It is not only urged everywhere with us, as 
a moral duty, to educate the people, but its 
necessity is held up as a part of the politi- 
cal creed of the country. The whole 
North and West — ^if not the 'South — are 
apportioned into convenient school dis- 
tricts, each of which has its school-house, 
or an apology for one ; and every parent 
deems it his duty, as well as privilege, to 
give his children at least a good CDmmon- 
Bchool education. He may be very neg- 
lectful of his educational privileges, but he 
never abandons the idea of their inestima- 
ble value. 

With the encouragement given to com- 
mon-scliools, the school-book trade, es^ 
pecially that which embraces the primary 
departments of instruction, has grown to 
enormous dimensions, so that it is now be- 
lieved to cover fully one half of the entire 
book trade of the country. Large school- 
book publishing houses are found, not only 
in Eastern cities, but at the West also; 
while most of the miscellaneous publishers 
are from time to time adding school-books 
to their list. So great are the interests now 
centered in this one branch of the trade, 
that the mere matter of introducing school- 
books, and of retaining them in the schools 
when once introduced, has grown to be a 
great business in itself, under the name of 
** School-book Agencies." 

Formerly a good school-book would 
stand on its own merits, as misoellaoeous 
books do; and it was sufficient that it 
should be largely advertised, and com- 
mended by the public press, to lead teach- 
ers to seek it, and, if found satisfactory, to 
introduce it into their schools ; but under 
the system of" school-book agencies" which 
has grown up within the past thirty years, 
these things are very much changed, and it 
is now a very remarkable school-book that 
will attain a great sale without the aid of 
some " agency" means to make it favora- 
bly known, and to " push it." We purpose 
to explain the workings of this agency 
system, as it was at its origin, and as it 



now exists, show how it has been per- 
verted by some publishers and agents, to 
the great injury of the cause of education^ 
and suggest how its present serious evils 
may be remedied. 

In the infancy of the system, the business 
of the agents was simply to show and ex- 
plain their books ; in important schools to 
leave copies for examination ; and to offer 
them for first introduction at about whole- 
sale prices. Little was said by the thea 
modest agent, about the books already in 
use, as the teacher himself was supposed to 
be capable of judging both of their merits 
and demerits ; and he was deemed a good 
and honorable agent who could success- 
fully represent the books for which he. 
labored, without disparaging others. There 
were then no " book wars" carried on by, 
the agents of rival houses : there was no 
deceptive pamphleteering, nor issuing of 
defamatory circulars, to demolish competing 
books: no carrying cities by storm, and 
overwhelming a rival, by a wholesale giv- 
ing away of books for introduction. The 
agency was a useful and honorable means 
of bringing new publications to the notice 
of the educational public. 

Now, however, this agency business is 
managed very differently, and less fairly, 
by some of our leading school-book pub- 
lishers — by a few of them it may be, not by 
all. Their agents go forth to make open 
war on all rival books ; to remove them if 
they are already in the schools, and intro- 
duce those which they represent by almost 
any means that will accomplish the end ; 
or, if the rival books are not already in use^ 
to prevent their introduction — by such 
means as may be successful. These are 
the openly professed objects of this per- 
verted agency system, as it now exists in 
some portions of our country. It is, in- 
deed, a mere business matter on the part of 
the publishers and their agents — and why 
should we trouble ourselves about it? 
Why not let them manage their business 
in their own way ? We reply, because it 
is our business as well as theirs ; and be- 
cause the mode in which they conduct it 
operates directly and disastrously upon ua ; 
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teachers, and the educational interests 
committed to onr charge. In our profes- 
sional pride or ambition we may be, or 
hope to be, authors also ; and it concerns 
us to know whether our works are to be 
fairlj treated or not by these would- 
be arbiters of the fate of every school- 
book. 

But we must e](plain more in detail the 
workings of this perverted system. It sets 
out with the principle, on the part of each 
publisher who adopts it, that rival books 
must tirst be disparaged— and the greater 
their merit the greater the necessity : and to 
accomplish this end is a part of the per- 
. sonal business of the agent, as he visits the 
schools in the section of territory assigned 
for his labors. Sometimes, also, this is 
done by direct but anonymous criticism, in 
pamphlet or circular form, and sometimes by 
means more exceptionable, which we need 
not detail here. Fair and open criticism 
of books, by independent educators, through 
onr educational journals or the public press, 
is not only unobjectionable, but is even de- 
sirable; and a candid discussion of the 
principles embraced in school-books is sure 
to result in good to the cause of education ; 
but criticisms by rival publishers and their 
agents, or criticisms written, and opposing 
opinions given, in their interest, are not 
only unreliable, and deceptive, but are too 
often made a part of the odious instruments 
of a dishonorable agency system. If one 
interested party thus criticises rival books, 
the other may be compelled to retaliate in 
self-defence. Whoever may be the wrong- 
doer in this case, he should be held to a 
strict account for any deception which he at- 
tempts to practice on the educational public. 
Moreover, for a hired agent to knowingly 
slander the works of an author, and coolly 
damage his literary reputation for pay, 
indicates a low sense of honor — and a bad 
state of morals in the community which 
tolerates it. 

Cases like the following, aa parts of a 
perverted agency system, we have heard 
freely talked about by teachers, so that we 
are inclined to believe there is a basis of 
truth in them. If a publisher has his books 
in general use in a large section of territo- 
ry, he perhaps reaspns thus : My yearly 
profits from that section are, say, thirty 



thousand dollars. My books may not be 
as good as certain others : but as a business 
matter, I must keep the latter out of the 
schools if I can ; and to do this I can well 
afford to pay several traveling agents — and 
"buy up" a few teachers, and school offi- 
cials also. That is, he will have both his 
avowed and his secret agents ; and then, 
with his agency system in full operation, 
he may well claim to own the territory. 
We are assured that there are teachers — a 
very few, we trust, — who secretly receive 
from publishers — not many such, we hope 
— an addition to their salary as teachers, on 
condition of favoring certain series of books. 
If teachers chose to act openly, as avowed 
agents, no complaint would be made ; but 
it is the disguised agency that is reprehen- 
sible^ — the pretending to advocate books 
from principle, when it is merely for a pe- 
cuniary consideration. 

Some years ago it came to the knowl- 
edge of the writer of this article, that a 
certain State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction was receiving a salary of — hun- 
dred dollars a year, as a consideration for 
secretly favoring the school-books of a cer- 
tain publishing house I The ISuperinten- 
dent was not particularly demonstrative in 
favor of the books : but he gave them his 
official recommendation ; and it was doubt- 
less supposed that his quiet influence would 
lead to tlielr general adoption in the State. 
No breath of suspicion, that we are aware 
of, has to this day sullied his educational 
fame; he is still known as an honorable 
educator, and we shall detract naught from 
his i*eputation ; and yet we consider that 
he was false to the sacred trust reposed in 
him by the peojile. It was made bis duty 
to recommend books to the schools of the 
State ; and although it might be urged in 
his favor that he did recommend what he 
deemed the best, yet he occupied a false posi- 
tion, in receiving pay, in the shape of a bribe, 
from interested parties. But it is quite 
probable that he did not recommend what 
he would otherwise have considered the best 
books; and had it been known that he was 
under pay from a publishing house, his 
recommendations would have been of little 
worth, and his reputation not on enviable 
one. lie cheated the people into the belief 
that his sole motive in reoommending cer« 
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tain books, was his unbiased and unbought 
judgment. 

But, it may be asked, why detail such 
exceptional cases, that are discreditable to 
the few parties only who are directly im- 
plicated? We reply, because they have 
crept into a great " School-Book Agency " 
system, that threatens to become more and 
more perverted, and to extend its evil in- 
fluences over the whole country. We would 
point out its liabilities to fearful abuse, in 
the hope that public opinion — and the 
opinion of the teaching profession especi- 
ally — will work its reformation. Teachers 
have the power to control these agencies ; 
for the teachers — except in a few instances 
where City School-boards direct in book 
matters — give them their entire support. 
One of the most serious of the indirect 
evils that have grown up under this agency 
system, we have yet to notice. In the in- 
tensity of competition between rival pub- 
lishers and agents, years back, books were 
sometimes offered to schools, for introduc- 
tion, without charge. However unwise 
this may have been, it was not deemed un- 
fair, when each of two parties made simi- 
lar offers to displace the books of his rival. 
"When, however, a publisher, for the pur- 
pose of securing the future trade to him- 
self, makes such an offer to displace the 
books of a party who has never thus in- 
jured him, and claims that it is a fair busi- 
ness transaction, many of the old-school 
business men will demur to such notions of 
honor. But, beside the business principle 
involved, the practice often leads to much 
evil to the cause of education. Is it right, 
or honorable, thus to take out of the schools 
the books of a publisher who has not the 
capital requbite to carry on a retaliatory 
book-war against a wealthy rival house ? 
If it is, a wealthy publisher may often 
break down a less wealthy rival, and keep 
the best text-books out of the schools. 
And, even, some wealthy publishers will 
not engage in a school-book trade that re- 
quires such a departure from good business 
principles to sustain it ; for if they do en- 
gage in it, and wish success, they know 
they must fight their rivals with their own 
weapons, and invest a large amount of cap- 
ital in books given away in anticipation of 
^ture profits. It is not difi&cult to see that 



the publisher who makes this sacrifice at 
the beginning, wil^, make it up in subse- 
quent prices, which will fall upon otlier 
parties. Somebody must pay for it. 

Moreover, if this system is to be gener- 
erally acted upon, and if teachers, who 
have the power to control it, accede to 
it, it will effectually keep the trade in 
school-books in the hands of a few great 
domineering houses ; and their books only 
will be successful, however inferior to oth- 
ers they may be. Already certain publish- 
ers have carried the system so far, in some 
sections, as to secure from city Boards of 
Education where their books are in use, 
the adoption of a by-law, that there shall 
be no change of books entailing any ex- 
pense upon the schools I Hence, if a new 
series of books are publislied, vastly supe- 
perior to those in use, and the teachers 
and patrons of the schools call for them, 
and the publisher is unable or unwilling to 
'* give the books in," this by-law, enacted 
in the interest of an existing monopoly, i» 
an effectual barrier against educational 
progress, which is dependent on the use of 
the best books. The school Boards have 
not always known the secret promptings 
that led to the passage of such a law. We 
have known cases in western cities where, 
after a series of books had long been kept 
in use under this law-sustained monopoly, 
and a change, had, at length, been imper- 
atively demanded, an inferior series of 
books has been adopted against a series 
acknowledged to be better, but whose pub- 
lishers would not "give them in." 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that 
we are utterly opposed to the system of 
giving books to schools, as is offered by a 
few publishers, to secure their introduction 
against, or to throw out, a rival series. It 
is wrong in principle, and bad in its results 
to all parties ; but worse in its effects upon 
the schools themselves than upon the pub- 
lishers, by reason of the odious school- 
book monopolies which the system tends 
to foster. Moreover, teachers may rest as- 
sured that, as a general rule, it is only the 
poorer books that are offered in this way, 
and they should not be deluded by the 
idea of getting new books for their old 
ones. The offer should excite suspicion 
that the new books are not what they 
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Bhoald be. Teachers should never demand 
such a sacrifice from the publisher, nor 
deem that they are conferring a favor on 
him by baying his books. It is quite as 
much to the interest of a school to have 
the best books, as it is to the publisher to 
sell them. Many publishers now offer 
their elementary school-books at half of 
the retail prices, for introduction. This is 
liberal on their part, and ought to satisfy 
the schools. Let this be the established 
rule on both sides, and many of the grow- 
ing evils of school-book agencies will be 
avoided. 

A word, now, to teachers. Tou may well 
be suspicioue of agents and publishers who 
make it their business to disparage and de- 
nounce rival books, as a means of intro- 
ducing their own, or of keeping others 
out of the schools. Depend upon it, the 
greater the merits of books, the greater the 
opposition that will be made to them by 
interested parties. If you are satisfied 
that detraction is not an honorable kind of 
agency, you may Justly suspect that those 
who engage in it will not be unlikely to 
resort to dishonorable means to accom- 
plish their purposes. At best, the publish- 



ers are interested parties, and their agents 
are paid advocates, who present one side 
of a case only, and you should form no 
judgment until you have heard the other. 
We rejoice, however, that there are not 
many such publishers, and not many such 
agents. There should be still fewer than 
there are. Theirs is an evil system, and 
teachers can bring it into deserved disrepute- 
A word of advice to agents themselves^ 
and we close. A gentlemanly and success- 
ful agent of our acquaintance, long a pop- 
ular teacher, makes it a matter of principle 
as well as policy, never to say a word against 
opposing books. He does not even ask 
what books are in use, although he gener- 
ally manages to learn this incidentaUy ; but 
he does the best he can to commend the 
books which he represents. He has no 
controversies with any one, except it be to 
discuss educational principles ; and he says 
he never puts out any one^s books: he 
merely puts his own books in, and leaves it 
to teachers to take others out if they 
choose. We would commend his systemy 
and his principles, to all book-agents, for 
their imitation. In such an agency a man 
can honorably engage. 



MENTAL WAREHOUSING. 



SHOULD we study in our teachings to 
adapt ourselves to the ** young mind ;" 
or, merely store the memory with truths 
for the advantage of riper years ? 

J^o one can object to storing the mind of 
ohildhood with truths. But many of those 
truths which must be impressed upon the 
memory, can be understood very imper- 
fectly at first ; and to refrain from impart- 
ing any knowledge that could not be per- 
fectly understood or realized at the time, 
would be to leave the child to that harsh 
and stem, though doubtless effective teach- 
er, experience. 

As all truth is valuable, perhaps a child^s 
mind can hardly be stored with too many 
truths, known to be such ; yet one caution 
is especially to be observed in this storing 
process, — that is, not to overload, crowd, 



and confuse the memory. The same rule 
applies to mind as to muscle; moderate 
and frequent exercise strengthens ; violent 
and excessive, and little or no exercise, 
will weaken and impair. 

But the question is, " Should we merely 
store the memory ?^^ and this presents the 
subject in an entirely different aspect. 

Manifestly, to fill up the mind, is not to 
draw it fortib. To store with facts, is not 
to develop strength of intellect Memory 
is a servant of thought 

Buffon pertinently says : " The education 
of the parrot has been compared to that of 
the child, it would be often more correct to 
compare that of the child to that of the par- 
rot" For the memory may be well stored, 
arranged, packed (sometimes it seems as 
if it had been hermetically sealed); but 
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if the mind has not also been taught to 
think and act for itself, drawn out (edu- 
cated) to independent exercise, it is worse 
than useless. Of the two methods referred 
to, the first has been compared to giving a 
man a cord of wood, and tlie second to 
teaching him the use of his axe and open- 
ing the woods for him to out for himself. 
These two systems, technicallj called* the 
pouring-in and the drawing-out systems, are 
as different, in their results, as daylight 
from darkness. Education is not knowl- 
edge, but a healthy development. 

Tliere are various reasons which render 
it an imperative duty for us to adapt our- 
selves, in our teachings, to the comprehen- 
sion of the young mind. 

First, In everything else we adapt our 
means to the end. Why not in this? We 
do not attempt to build a fire with cold 
water, nor endeavor, by talking Greek, to 
convince one who understands only Eng- 
Ibh ; but this would be as rational as to 
try to kindle up a young mind by unintel- 
ligible words, or stimulate the brain to 
activity, by piling upon the memory, pon- 
derous, dry, uninteresting facts. 

Second. The facts and truths most fully 
comprehended make the most lasting im- 
pressions. It is true that sometimes words 
meaningless to the child when uttered, may 
afterward spring up and bring forth fruit ; 
but how much greater the chances, if, by 
adapting ourselves to the understanding of 
the child, we can make the seed take root 
atjirst^ — if we can cause the mind to grow 
with the body's growth and strengthen 
with its strength ! 

** The pebble in the Btreainlet scant 

lla.H turned the course of many a river ; 
The dewdrop on the infant plant 
Muy warp the giant oak forever." 

Impressions made in childhood are deep- 
est ; consequently, of mos^ importance. It 
has been said, that those impressions made 
upon the child before he has reached the 
age of five years, do more to form his mind 
and clioracter than any and all after im- 
pressions, even though not one event that 
occurred before that' period should be re- 
membered. Little can we recall of the 
impressions, thoughts, words, and acts, 
that led to others, and others still, which 



have made up our mind and charac- 
ter. They themselves have long since 
passed from our memory, but their influ- 
ence abides for eternity. And shall we al- 
low this important period to pass away 
miimproved ? Shall we suffer the mind to 
outgrow this plastic, impressible period, 
without studying so to adapt ourselves to 
its intelligence as to make the clearest and 
best impression? Let us remember that 
not words alone, but every act, or look, or 
motion, understood by the child, teaches 
for good or evil. 

When we consider that the mind, at first 
so plastic and impressible, becomes har- 
dened with increasing years, how noomen- 
tous seems the responsibility of those who 
guard it in childhood and infancy I 

Tldrd, By studying to adapt ourselvea 
to a child^s inteUigence, the lesso.ns con- 
veyed are made pleasant, and inspire a 
love of learning and thinking; while, by 
merely loading the memory with unintelli- 
gible truths, we induce apathy or disgust ; 
study becomes drudgery, and lessons are 
passed over in the most superficial manner. 
No surer method could be taken to make 
the mind dread and avoid all study in after 
years. 

By adapting ourselves to the child's 
comprehension, we descend far enough to 
help him up to our own standard, and take 
the most effective method to teach him to 
think, and lof!e to think, and reason, for 
himself, to search, observe, compare, and 
study. We thus develop and expand the 
mind ; while the opposite course shuts it 
up, or cramps, dwarfs, and cripples the 
mental faculties. Our great object must 
be, not to make the mind a passive, stupid 
recipient of facts, but to create tliat love of 
study and mental activity which shall lead 
it to explore for itself in tiie fields of knowl- 
edge. We must wind up the watch that it 
may go itself. 

*< Labor b life ; ^tis the etill water faileth ; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bcwaileth ; 
Keep the watch wound or the durk rust assaileth, 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon." 

The love of thought and study, thus cre- 
ated, forms the habit of mental activity 
which is so essential to a healthy develop* 
ment. 
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RECREATION* 



MEN and women, old and jonng, need 
recreation. Not only rest from toil 
(and the people of this country are the 
most overworking people on earth), but 
we need the occasional restorative of 
recreation, I use that word in its etymo- 
logical sense : to re-create, to make a man 
over again as good as new. You and I 
work ourselves down. Then we must be 
built up again. We need to unbend. We 
should not keep the bow always strung, 
else it loses its elasticity. Men were not 
created always to be drudges. They were 
to play once in a while as well as toil. 
All work makes a man a sorry slave, all 
play makes him a sorrier fool ; the wise 
person avoids both extremes. God has 
not only given all powers of enjoyment^ but 
recreation is an absolute need. I must 
have it, so must you. The best men have 
always found it so. Biographies of the 
most healthful Ohristians reveal them as 
unbending to an innocent sportiveness. 
Their grave faces relax sometimes into 
what the old Puritan used to call " the 
Christian liberty of laughing." Their 
over-active brains are regaled with a heal- 
thy holiday. When at work they work 
like men and Christians. When at play, 
they unbend and sport like little children. 
That is nature ; that is wise ; that is beau- 
tiful. 

Thus, Martin Luther bends over that Ger- 
man translation of the Book of God ; and 
refreshes himself by hearing his beautiful 
wife, Catherina, sing sweet songs, and by 
decorating Christmas-trees for his children. 
Granville Sharp never played more sweetJy 
on human sympathies, when he was arous- 
ing the world for the bondman, than when 
he used to retire from his philanthropies to 
play upon his flute in his terrace overhang- 
ing the Thames. Buxton is good at hunt- 
ing abuses in Parliament; he is equally 
good in hunting with dog and gun over the 
English heath. Wilberforce battles all 
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day for God and humanity; labors for 
Bible circulation; labors for genuine re- 
form; labors for Christian missions and 
for India ; and then goes home to amuse 
his children with delightful stories, and 
trundles a hoop with them all around his 
garden at Clapham. 

What kind of recreation do men need f 
For whatever man needs, according to his 
Gk>d-given nature, is right The daily la- 
borer who toils twelve out of the twenty- 
four hours, probably finds no recreation 
like simile rest. Lying down upon his 
bed is recreation. The Sabbath comes to 
him with rest ; social Joys in his humble 
home are a part of his recreation ; an oc- 
casional hour in some free library, or lis- 
tening to discoursings of truth and music, 
is healthful recreation. The great idea 
with him is Rest! Best/ The student 
wants change of occupation — physical ex- 
ercise. That attenuated form of his, which 
bends over the book until his face becomes 
as bloodless as the page he scans, should 
go out into Gk)d's free air, and all the bet- 
ter for him if the hand that is idle should 
swing the axe, or pull the oar upon the 
stream. I never shall forget a walk with 
that greatest of modern poets, the now de- 
parted Wordsworth, over the hills which 
he has made immortal ; as 1 saw the hale 
and healthful countenance of the great 
bard, 1 understood what his servant meant 
when he said : " My master's study is al* 
ways out of doors." 

One of the acutest minds in all England 
— Carlyle — once vented itself in this way 
to me : " My greatest pleasure is to mount 
my horse and ride out in the teeth of the 
wind, away from these smoky streets of 
London." 

Commercial men have many methods of 
recreation open to the most conscientious, 
and, first of all. Books ! Books make the 
purest of our recreations. But, some one 
says, **May I read books of fiction?" 
Yes, sir, on two conditions only : first, that 
you never read any but those which are 
pure and soul-elevating; and next, that 
you only read those as the occasional re- 
creation of a mind fatigued by severer 
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duties. It is as if yon ask me, while sit- 
ting at a table, " May I eat that light sylla- 
bub?" "Yes, when you have dined on 
strong meat'^ But woe to him who feeds 
bis body on syllabub alone I Woe to the 
young men or maidens who have no good 
books in their heads or hearts ! 1 believe 
there is more demoralization of the young, 
more loss of character and incipient in- 
famy, resulting from the vile pages of cer- 
tain pestilential literature, which swarms 
in this country, than from any other source 
which Satan employs to ruin our youth. 
But a good book is one of God's best 
gifts. 

Next to books comes Music ; music from 
the cradle-hymn, which the sweet-voiced 
mother sings in our infancy, to the plaint- 
ive dirge that floats over the greenswa^rd, 
where we are laid to our rest ; music when 
it comes as vast waves in the oratorio, 
swelling and rolling in surges on the soul 



like the sound of many waters on the beach ; 
or the martial air stirring the soul like the 
sound of a trumpet on the tented field ; or 
the delicious evening hymns sung by our 
loved ones at the altar of our homes; or 
the anthems sung by the great congrega- 
tions, rolling up to mingle with the orato- 
rios of heaven. I care not that Satan has 
stolen music and perverted it to sensual 
and infernal uses. The possible abuse of 
a thing is no argument against its proper 
use. And galleries of art, scientific lec- 
tures, all these are means of recreation 
within the reach of the young ; and I do 
thank those public benefactors, who are 
bringing to our shores so many master- 
pieces of genius. 

Without dwelling ftirther on specific re- 
creations, we come to this principle, that 
whatever makes your body healthier, your 
mind happier, and your immortal soul 
purer, is Ohristian recreation. 
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THE BLACKBOARD AND CHALK. 

1 

LEARNED sages may reason, the fluent may talk, 
Bat they ne'er can compute what we owe to the chalk. 
From the embryo mind of the Infant of four, 
To the graduate, wise in collegiate lore ; 
From the old district school-boose to Harvard's proud hall, 
The chalk roles with absolote sway over all. 

Go, enter the school-room of primary grade, 
And see how conspicooos the blackboard is made. 
The teacher makes letters and calls them by name, 
And says to the children, " Now do yoo the same ; " 
Mere infants, yoo see, scarcely able to walk, 
Bot none are too feeble to handle the chalk. 



We visit a school of moch higher pretension, 
The blackboard here claims ondiirided attention ; 
The walls, " dark as Erebus,'' first greet the eye, 
Before them, bright misses and lads we espy ; 
And the sound of the crayon's irregular tappings, 
Reminds us of spirits' mysterioos " rapping8«" 
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One has pictured a vessel, with streamers nnforled, 
Another is making a " map of the world ; " 
A third has a problem in '* Greenleaf " to solve, 
A fourth is explaining how planets revolve ; 
While a young physiologist, skilled in the art. 
Is sketching the muscles, the lungs, and the heart. 

In the midst of this bustle, the schoohnaster stands, 
And, lo I he's a crayon in each of his hands ; 
And the chalk in hia hand has a magical power ; 
A teacher might reason and talk by the hour. 
But naught would avail all his reason and talk — 
The truth is made plain by the use of the chalk. 

And the teacher of music the blackboard employs. 

The chalk must be used e'en in training the voice ; 

Be it rythm or melody, accent or force. 

He always insists on the " regular course ;" 

Declaring the secret of musical skill. 

Is found in the blackboard, the chalk, and the drill. 

See the chalk in the hand of the artist. Behold 
What beauteous forms as by magic unfold I 
The storehouse of Nature he swiftly displays. 
Till the dazzled beholder is lost in the maze ; 
Designs, without number, appear to the view, 
And show what the chalk and the blackboard can do. 

O wise Pestalozzi ! we place on thy brow 
A coronet, bright and unfading ; for thou 
A legacy rich hast bequeathed unto men. 
Our one feeble talent by thee is made ten ; 
We prize thy rare gift, but we never may know 
How much to thy matchless invention we owe. 

O Chalk I what a powerful monarch thou art I 
In this age of reform, how important thy part ; 
Those minds that are swaying the world unrestrained, 
In childhood and youth in thy empire were trained ; 
Of the wonderful " power of the press " we may talk — 
It never can vie with the blackboard and chalk. 

An engme so powerful, so mighty to aid — 

So simple in structure, so readily made, 

A helper so potent in training the young — 

'Tis meet that thy praise by the muse should be sung ; 

For, though sages may reason, and orators talk, 

They can ne'er " make their mark " without blackboard and chalk 
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THE NEW METALS. 



A HISTORY of the metals and a full 
descnption of their combinations 
with other elements, however interesting 
to some, would be of little interest to the 
most readers. In this article, therefore, 
are presented such points as might not only 
be of utility to the chemical student or in- 
structor, but also be in some measure in- 
teresting to the general observer. The 
elements thus far discovered by the spec- 
troscope are four, all of which are metals, 
and will be described in the order of their 
discovery. 

In 1860, while MM. Bunsen and Eir- 
choff were engaged in the spectral analysis 
of the mineral waters of Diikheim, their 
attention was arrested by two distinct lines 
in the spectrum, which, being entirely new, 
led them to suspect the existence of new 
elements. They accordingly initiated a 
course of experiments, which resulted in 
the discovery of two alkaline metals, to 
which they gave the names. Caesium and 
Rubidium. The former occurred in con- 
siderable quantity, but the amount of the 
latter was so small, that thorough investi- 
gation of its properties was impossible 
until its presence was discovered in tlie 
lepidolite of Rozena. In the first of the 
experiments referred to, one half a milli- 
gramme of chlorid of caesium was ob- 
tained from fifty grammes of mother-liquor 
from the brine-works of Durkheim. Al- 
though ti»e quantity thus procured was ex-* 
tremely small, yet the spectral reaction 
was bo wonderfully distinct, that the in- 
vestigators were encouraged to experiment 
on the most gigantic scale known in the 
annals of chemistry. In the alkali-works 
near by, they evaporated 44,200 kilo- 
grammes (about 40 tons) of the mineral 
water, obtaining thereby 240 kilogrammes 
of mother-liquor, from which they sep- 
arated about half an ounce of caesium and 
somewhat less of rubidium, with which 
they proceeded in their investigation. 

Caesium is a silver-white metal, resem- 
bling potassium in appearance, and derives 
its name from the peculiar blue lines of its 
spectrum. It is reduced from the chlorid, 



which, in the experiments referred to, was 
thus obtained : The mother-liquor, after be- 
ing deprived of alkaline earths by sulphuric 
acid and subsequent treatment with lime 
and baryta, was filtered; the filtrate was 
neutralized by nitric acid, after which the 
alkalies were precipitated by bichlorid of 
platinum. As the double chlorid of caesium 
and platinum is less soluble in water than 
those of potassium or sodium, the latter 
were removed by boiling water; the former 
was then washed, and, after drying, re- 
duced by a current of dry hydrogen, which 
left metallic platinum and chlorid of 
caesium. The latter was removed by 
water, evaporated to dryness, and fused. 
The fused salt was then placed in the cur- 
rent of a powerful Bunsen battery, of 
which graphite formed the positive, and 
iron wire the negative pole. The metal 
was seen to come off in little pellets at 
the negative pole, taking fire upon expos- 
ure. When metallic mercury formed the 
negative, and platinum the positive pole, 
a caesium amalgam was formed, of silver- 
white color, and crystalline structure. Cae- 
sium is the most electro-positive of the 
elements; like potassium, it unites with 
oxygen in several proportions ; at ordinary 
temperatures it decomposes water with 
evolution of hydrogen ; upon exposure to 
the air, it rapidly becomes coated with a 
white hydrated oxyd, which is excessively 
caustic. The symbol of this metal is Os, 
and its atomic weight reaches the great 
figure of 133. 

Rubidium was also obtained by reducing 
the chlorid, which was procured in con- 
siderable quantity by fusing the lepidolite 
of Rozena, in which Mr. Cooper discov- 
ered .24 of one per cent, of the oxyd. 
The solid residue, after fusing, was acted 
on by water, and the liquid thus obtained 
was treated with bichlorid of platinum ; 
the resulting precipitate was dealt with 
precisely as was the corresponding one in 
the case of caesium. When the fused 
chlorid was submitted to the action of a 
strong Bunsen battery, the metal appeared 
at the negative pole in pellets, which rose 
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rapidly to the surface and toolc fire, burn- 
ing with a brilliant red flame. The neg- 
ative pole was then surroanded by a glass 
vessel, through which a stream of dry hy- 
drogen was passed. The metal then united 
with the salt, forming a sub-chlorid, which 
gave a blue tint to the surrounding por- 
tions. This blue mass, though destitute of 
any metallic appearance, even when sub- 
jected to microscopic examination, pos- 
sessed the property of decomposing water 
at common temperatures with disengage- 
ment of hydrogen. The same curious 
property belongs to caesium. The rubid- 
ium amalgam is more easily obtained than 
that of caesium, and comports itself in 
precisely the same manner. Next to 
caesium, this is the most electro-positive 
element, and derives its name from the red 
line of its spectrum ; it unites with oxygen 
in several proportions ; is of a silver-white 
color, with a scarcely perceptible tinge 
of yellow. Its symbol is Rb ; equivalent, 
85.86 ; specific gravity, 1.52. It melts at 
58^.5 0., taming into a greenish vapor Just 
below red-heat 

Thallium was discovered in 1860 by Sir 
William Crookes, while examining a speci- 
men of native sulphur. The honor of its 
discovery is also claimed by M. de Lamy, 
but the weight of evidence is very clearly 
on the side of Crookes. This is the soft- 
est metal known, being scratched by soft 
lead. It has but little tenacity, yet is mal- 
leable and can be pressed into wire. Even 
when cold, two pieces will weld together. 
It is a good conductor of heat, and electro- 
ohemically is near cadmium. When bent, 
it gives a creaking sound resembling the 
"cry of tin." When kept under water, 
but more especially when boiled, the sur- 
face assumes a crystalline structure. It 
oxydizes very rapidly, upon exposure to 
the air, but, when once coated, undergoes 
no further change. It is a whitish metal, 
resembling lead ; its symbol is Tl, and its 
equivalent, 203 ; its specific gravity is about 
11.86, and it melts at 550° F., beginning 
to volatilize at red, and boiling just below 
white heat. It forms a basic and an acid 
oxyd. The former is soluble in water with 
alkaline reaction, and the solution has a 
very caustic taste. The spectrum of thal- 
lium is very characteristic. Unless sodium 



is present in exbess, a green line of great 
distinctness marks its presence. By thif 
means, TsrrsVsinf of a gramme may be de- 
tected. If sodium be present in excess, 
the thallium must be precipitated on zinc, 
or as the iodid or sulphid. It may be 
quantitatively estimated by precipitation, 
as protochlorid, iodid, or platina-chlorid. 
There has been, and indeed there is still, 
much difficulty in determining the position 
of thallium among the metals. In many 
points, it resembles the alkaline metals, 
and M. Nickles has formed an alum in 
which thallia displaces potassa. Its salts, 
however, have a wonderful similarity to 
those of lead. Moreover, the insolubility 
of the most of its compounds with the 
metalloids and the easy dehydration of 
its basic oxyd, its great atomic weight, and 
the ready reduction by zinc, togetlier with 
the complexity of its spectrum and its 
power to form a strong acid oxyd, all show 
that it cannot be consistently placed else- 
where than among the heavy metals. 

Indium was discovered in 18G3 by MM. 
Reich and Ritter, while they were ex- 
amining a specimen of arsenical pyrites in 
the mining school at Freiburg. They per- 
ceived a new ray, of an intensely indigo- 
blue color, not laid down on any chart, so 
that they deemed the presence of a hew 
element probable. The same reaction was 
afterwards more strongly perceived in zinc> 
blende. From the peculiar color of its re- 
action, the new element was named Indium. 
It is exceedingly rare. In order to obtain 
a sufficient amount for investigation, two 
hundred pounds of zincblende were treated 
with hydrochloric acid, which, having been 
distilled, gave forty-three pounds of impure 
chlorid of zinc. This distillate Was treated 
with water, and filtered. There was left 
a residue containing a few grains of indium. ' 
The metal is white, between tin and sil- 
ver, in color; it is very soft and ductile, 
and retains its luster when exposed to the 
air, or in water at 21 2o F. ; its oxyd is re- 
duced by hydrogen to a metallic powder, 
which is infusible in the bulb-tube, but 
fuses readily on charcoal, coloring the flame 
blue; its density is about 7.16; its fusing 
point and atomic weight have not been 
ascertained, but, from the close resemblance 
of the metal to cadmium, there is much 
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probability that its equivalent will also ap- 
proximate. 

Respecting tbe utility of these metals 
but little can now be said. Their proper- 
ties are, as yet, not sufficiently understood 
to render reliable any opinion which might 
be offered. The great obstacle, at present, 
preventing any useful application of them, 
is the smallness of the amount to be found 
in any one spot It is true that caesium 
and rubidium are very widely distributed, 
occurring in all salt-springs, in molasses, in 
the ashes of beets and tobacco, as well as 
in the human tissues, yet, in al), they are so 
sparingly found that their separation is ex- 
tremely difficult. These alkaline metals 
may, perhaps, be useful in the preparation 



of colors, if found in sufficient quantity, 
yet even then they can never compete with 
the products of coal-tar. Thallium, how- 
ever, may yet be of use in the arts, as it is 
by no means a rare element In one por- 
tion of (Germany the iodid can be profitably 
extracted and sold for ten shillings ster- 
ling per pound. Its extreme softness will 
render it more useful than zinc in many 
respects, while it will readily serve nearly 
all purposes for which that metal is used. 

Whether or not^ however, these metals 
ever prove of any real utility, they will re- 
main as lasting monuments of the genius 
of their discoverers, and as memorials of 
the most gigantic series of experiments ever 
undertaken in the domain of chemistry. 
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MUTATIONS OF LANGUAGE. 



IT is curious to observe the tendency of 
our scholars, speakers, and poets, to 
&11 back upon the old Saxon forms from 
which our language was derived. The or- 
thographical system contained in the last 
volume of the Monthly is an illustration 
of this. A somewhat careful comparison 
of the proposed letters and their sounds, 
with the ancient alphabetic system of the 
Saxons, proves that in nearly every case, 
whether intentionally or by accident^ the 
writer has hit upon the same use of the 
letters which was in vogue among our an- 
cestors a thousand years ago. A few ob- 
servations will make this plain : 

1. We have ample evidence that the ori- 
ginal and usual sounds of the Saxon vow- 
els, a, e, i, o, u, were similar to those now 
heard in fan, fen, fin, for, full. When the 
vowel was lengthened, or had an unusual 
sound, it was marked with an accent, as in 
the system alluded to. Thus we have in 
Saxon, lah, h^on, weg, r^n, weste, scild, 
frig, or fri, fl6r, iok, or geok, vum, pul, htis, 
for the words which we now write, law, 
home, way, rain, waste, shield, free, floor, 
yoke, room, pool, house. We do not mean 
to say that the old orthography is altogeth- 
er uniform and • consistent ; it had a good 
many anomalies, which were marvellously 
increased during the Anglo-Saxon period. 



2. The letter c, in the system referred 
to, is used for ch, its common sound in 
Saxon. Thus, in the old works, we have 
cild, oicen, circ, for child, chicken, church. 
Sc, too, was used for the sound of sh, as 
in flesc, disc, fisc, scip, score, now written 
flesh, dish, fish, ship, shore. It is an im- 
provement on the digraph sc, to combine 
the two letters in one character, writing 
the s below the c, in the form of a cedilla. 

8. The a proposed for th, in the new 
method, is very nearly the old Saxon char- 
acter resembling a mug-handle, and which 
was used till after Uie time of WicliC 
This modified d had also a bar drawn 
across it to denote the sharper and more 
hissing sound, as in hath, doth, etc. 

4. The omission of vowels not sounded 
is also' Saxon. The oldest writers used the 
simple forms, midl, tempi, bridl, sadl, nedl, 
wepn, hrefn, where we write middle, tem- 
ple, bridle, saddle, needle, weapon, raven. 
The new system is, therefore, a very old 
system, and instead of being called Eoman- 
ized orthography, it might with more 
propriety be designated Saxonized ortho- 
graphy. 

The following version of the Saxon 
" Pater Noster," in which a few obsolete 
words have been exchanged for their mo- 
dern equivalents, will show how nearly the 
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system proposed would bring back our Ian- 
gnage to its original form and appearance. 
A very carions feature of the Saxon poe- 
try, is the alliterative rhyme, the initial 
letter of one or more emphatic syllables in 
the first line of each conplet being identi- 
cal with an emphatic initial in the second 
line. The letters in the margin are the 
rhyming letters : 



Our F^aer in hevn, 


h 


B( hal6d aai n^m ; 


h 


Let aai kindom kxrm, 


k 


And ae n^qonz rikl6m ; 


k 


Az ae hevnli host 


h 


Gai biheits 6b£, 


h 


Let aai wil orii ae wxrrld 


w 


Bi f^ilfild olw6. 


▼ 


Giv U8, Fdaer, ae ftid ▼ f 


Hw6ron fed w( m6 liv ; 


f 


And'forgiv us our gilt, 


er 


Az wi uaerz forgiv. 


er 


Lfv us not in ae toilz 


t 


Ov ae temter tn fbl ; 


t 


But firom ivl diliyer, 


1 


And Ifd us wia61. 


1 


For aain iz ae majesti, 


m 


G16ri, dom^n, 


m 


Non and ever, wet ^jes 


e 


Unendin: Amen. 


e 



This alliterative rhyming was much cul- 
tivated by the Saxon poets. Sometimes, 
instead of placing the alliteration in two 
connected lines, each line had a complete 
rhyme of its own, as in the old form of a 
deed of land : 



Ne plot, ne pl6p, 
Ne turf, ne toft, 
Ne ftirh, ne fd^mtM, 
Ne land, ne la^se, 
Ne fersc, ne meiac, 
Ne ruh, ne rum, 
Wudes ne feldee, 
Landes ne strandee, 
Wealdes ne waetares, etc 

Although so distinguished a philologist 
as Prof. Marsh pronounces the alliterative 
rhyme uncouth and barbarous, there can 
be no doubt that it has its roots deep in 
the elements and structure of our language, 
for our finest poets are continually sliding 
back into the old custom. It gives the 
poetry of Mrs.' Hemans much of Its pecu- 
liar beauty, as in the song, commencing, 

" There was music on the midnight, 
From the royal fane it rolled." 

So also in the following couplet, inimita- 
ble for its soft melody : 

'*She sung of love, while o^er her jyre 
The rosy rays of evening fell." 

Gray's "Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard" is perhaps the finest specimen of^ 
modem alliterative poetry to be found in 
the language. Almost every line presents 
us with two or three harmonious initials. 

If we are to restore the Saxon spelling, 
would it not be well for our poets also to 
pay some attention to those fine old modes 
of harmony, which the cultivation of Greek 
and Latin literature for ten centuries has- 
not yet been able wholly to eradicate f 
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THE WIND A MUSICIAN. 



CC nnHE wind is a musician by birth. 
JL We extend a silken thread in the 
crevices of a window, and the wind finds 
it and sings over it, and goes up and down 
the scale upon it, and poor Paginini must 
go somewhere else for honor ; for lo 1 the 
wind is performing upon a single string. It 
tries almost anything on earth to see if 
there is music in it : it persuades a tone 
out of the great bell in the tower, when 
the sexton is at home and asleep ; it makes 



a mournful harp of the g^ant pines, and it 
does not disdain to try what sort of a: 
whistle can be made out of the humblest 
chimney in the world. What a melody it 
sings when it gives a concert, with the |cdl 
choir of the waves of the sea, and per- 
forms an anthem between the two worlds. 
Then, how fondly it haunts old houses; 
mourning under eaves, singing in the halls, 
chanting a measure of some sad old song 
around the fireless and deserted hearths.** 
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E PUR SI MuovE.— Our new Yignette. 

CENTURIES ago were uttered the 
memorable words we make our mot- 
to ; then a rash declaration, now the watch- 
word of science. Like the firmament he 
loved to contemplate, the career of the 
Florentine philosopher had its alternations 
of light and darkness. The story of Ga- 
lileo is full of instruction and thrilling in- 
terest, whether we regard him as a youth, 
struggling under adverse circumstances to 
acquire knowledge ; as the " high-priest of 
the stars^* in middle^life, when, flushed with 
triumph, he was the companion of princes 
and the recognized oracle of the scientific 
world ; or as a sage, full of years and in- 
firmities, before the awful tribunal of the 
Inquisition, where, clothed in sack-cloth, 
kneeling as a penitent he stultified his in- 
tellect and ignored his conscience by re- 
canting his clearest convictions. We need 
not trace his history, and in our limited 
space we can not even enumerate all his 
discoveries and inventions. The poiiits 
presented display the qualities of his gen- 
ius, and reveal the secret of his success. 

Galileo^s attacks upon the philosophy of 
Aristotle, show that he possessed a mind 
thoroughly inquisitive and singularly free 
from the influence of prejudice. The rev- 
erence with which this philosophy was 
then regarded, can now scarcely be under- 
stood. Firm in the authority of ages, 
honored with the faith of a long line of 
the illustrious and the good, it was held to 
be that absolute truth which could not 
be ovei-thrown, either by the demonstra- 
tions of reason, or the evidence of the 
senses. How free, then, must Galileo have 
been from prejudice, how great his cour- 
age, to approach the shrine of the "di- 
vine Greek " and not bow blindly down, 
with the rest of the world, in worship be- 



fore it, but to ask searching questions, and, 
failing to obtain satisfactory answers, to 
lift his hand against it I The disciples of 
science wondered at his hardihood and 
impiety as he dealt it a terrible blow in his 
experiment of letting fall unequal weights 
from the tower of Pisa, demonstrating be- 
an assembled multitude the unsoundness 
of Aristotle^s maxim, that the velocity of 
falling bodies is in the proportion of their 
weights. In the same spirit he dared to 
sift the Ptolemaic system, long regarded 
not only as truths of well-established sci- 
ence, but as decrees of infallible theology. 
And though accustomed, as he tells us, to 
regard the opposite theory of Copernicus 
as the suq| of " solemn folly ;" though he 
was surrounded by wise men, who made it 
the subject of unceasing merriment; 
though he could not persuade his friend — 
a distinguished professor in the University 
of Padua, and a representative of the 
feelings of the age — to even look through 
the " magic tube'' for evidence in support 
of that theory, he did not long hesitate to 
examine it carefully, and, upon perceiving 
its correctness, to embrace it fully. 

This habit of bold and free inquiry, de- 
veloped another trait with which Galileo 
was largely gifted, — that fine insight which 
apprehends the presence of the profound- 
est truths lurking in every-day phenomena. 
From a hint presented in the swinging of a 
cathedral lamp upon which his eye hap- 
pened to rest, he advanced to the discov- 
ery of the isochronism of the vibrations of 
the pendulum, thus virtually putting in 
motton the wheels of all the clocks that 
soon blessed the world. Reports concern- 
ing a novel instrument, causing distant ob- 
jects to appear near, suggested ideas of 
its possible applications. He rested not 
until he had transformed an old organ-pipe 
and a pair of spectacle-glasses into his first 
telescope. This had a triple magnifying 
power. After repeated trials, one was con- 
structed which magnified to the *' marvel- 
lous number" of thirty times ; and, while 
it was carried by other sa/oans through 
Europe as a wonderful toy, he saw if with 
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** incredible delight" as the mighty wand 
with which to touch the heavens and make 
them yield their revelations of countless 
worlds. Certain changes in the position of 
what were supposed to be fixed stars, led 
kim to the grand discovery of the four sat- 
ellites of Jnpiter. The changes of the 
spots on the son made him infer its axial 
revolution. A mere hint, thrown out in 
conversation, caused him to catch enough 
of the truth of the Oopemican system, and 
stimulated him to advance to the beautiful 
completeness of the whole. 

Speculating boldly upon everything, an- 
ticipating gigantic results from the least 
things, this true philosopher was not hasty 
in admitting such results into his convic- 
tion, and in publishing them abroad as set- 
tled truths, while yet half attested, flis 
patience and caution were not, indeed, 
equal to those qualities in the great Coper- 
nicus, who did not venture to make his 
favorite theory known until he had veri- 
fied it by twenty -three years of laborious 
study ; but it is sufiSciently manifested in 
his months of unwearied observation and 
careful computation before announcing the 
discovery of Jupiter's satellites. He states 
in a letter to Kepler, that, for many years 
before teaching the " stability of the sun," 
he believed it in his heart, but concealed his 
conviction in deference to public opinion. 

Tet, he who was ever cautious in seek- 
ing knowledge. Was often very incautious 
In dealing with men« The sarcastic and 
vehement language with which he de- 
nounced his opponents was not only unbe- 
coming to him in the hour of assured vic- 
tory, but it exasperated them to such de- 
gree that they drove him from the Univer- 
sity of Pisa, embittered his existence in 
many ways, and, in fact, did much toward 
bringing him to the degradation of the In- 
quisitional confession and prison. It was 
his insolence in charging ignorance and 
passion upon the church, and his ingrati- 
tude in abusing the extraordinary kindness 
of Pope Urban VIII., which, almost as 
much as his heresy in teaching the earth's 
motion and the sun's stability, drew down 



upon him the anathemas of the Head 
of Christendom. But even here his ene- 
mies did not quite triumph. It is said that 
after he had solemnly sworn, upon his 
knees, with his hand upon the holy Gos- 
pels, to abjure, and detest, and curse his 
opinion of the earth's mobility, he rose up, 
stamped upon the ground^ and exclaimed, 
in an undertone, ** E pur si Muove .'''—it 
does move, for all that Yes! O fallen, 
but still noble Galileo, the world does 
move ! The terrors of the Inquisition can- 
not wrench from the^ this mighty truth ; 
the total blindness, the almost total deaf- 
ness, which followed thee in thy prison, 
brought this truth in its beauty and harmony 
to thy heart. And, though thou didst need 
but to accept fully the crown of martyr- 
dom, to render thy glory perfect, it is yet 
enough that thy words, uttered in jeop- 
ardy, are echoed in exultation. 

E PUR SI MuovbI Significant words, 
surely, in an educational journal! They 
remind us of the ignorance, and bigotry, 
and superstition, that once prevailed over 
the minds of men and kept down the ef- 
forts of free thought They cause us to 
rejoice that the world has moved so far in 
freeing the bodies and in disenthralling 
the minds of men. They suggest the 
great characteristics which transformed an 
obscure student into one of the world's 
heroes : — an active, keen insight, ready to 
mount from slightest things to themes of 
transcendent importance; love of bold 
and unprejudiced inquiry, and the most 
wary caution in testing conclusions. By 
cultivating these characteristics, even we 
may be inspired to believe that our la- 
bors will be successful and our reward 
abundant Nor let us shrink from the 
warning which they give, that if we do 
aim to stand by the side of the " starry 
Galileo," we must also be willing to stand 
with him in " all his woes," and that only 
through mingled difficulties and victories 
we may be able to say of the world of 
Education, in the face of sloth and selfish- 
ness and every conceivable opposition, "J? 
pur si MuaveJ*^ 
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Public Instruction in Italy. 

AN iDteresting article in the French 
** Journal des Debate," gives ns in- 
formation concerning the state of public 
instruction in Italy. By this it appears 
tjiat at the commencement of the school- 
year 1862-68, primary instruction, including 
public and private schools, both for girls 
and boys, was enjoyed by 989,281 pupils ; 
that is to say, to one out of every twenty- 
three inhabitants, taking the population at 
21,777,484; or one out of 3.24 children, 
estimating the number of them, of from 
six to twelve years of age, at 8,166,000. 
This proportion, if compared with that of 
Prussia, where more than three children 
out of four frequent the primary schools, 
is not at all calculated to flatter the na- 
tional pride. Compared with France, 
however, Ihe case is different " We, our- 
selves, in France," it is confessed, " not- 
withstanding the excellent effects of the 
law of 1888, are far from setting an ex- 
ample to other nations, and we must not 
hesitate to avow that we have much to do 
in order to attain in matters of instruction 
that first rank which we ought not to 
abandon to any one if we wish to have 
the glory of marching at the head of 
modern civilization." Although Italy has 
only one pupil for primary instruction 
out of twenty-three inhabitants, France 
counts scarcely more than one out of ten ; 
and t«n of the French departments, or the 
ninth part of the whole country remain 
below tlie average of Italy. 

In order to form a just idea of the state 
of primary instruction beyond the Alps, 
Italy must be compared with herself. At 
the commencement of the year 1861-62, 
the number of pupils amounted to only 
801,202, instead of 989,284 in 1862-68. 
There was therefore an increase of 188,032 
pupils, or about one-seventh, in one year. 
It was precisely the same augmentation 
that took place in France in six years, — 
from 1887 to 1843. During that interval, 
under the influence of the law of 1888, 
the proportion of the total number of that 



category of pupils, to the amount of the 
general population, fell from 12.50 inhabi- 
tants for each pupil to 10.90, thus showing 
an increase of one-seventh in the number 
of scholars. 

Considering the inflnences of the politi- 
cal agitations contemporaneous with this 
educational progress, it is evident that the 
Italian government deserves commenda- 
tion alike for the pains taken to ascertain 
and make known the intellectual condition 
of the nation, and for the progress it hi0 
already effected in popular ednoatioiL 



School History. 

IN the colonial era, schools and school- 
masters were not lightly regarded. 
But various circumstances, even some ot 
the characteristics of the colonists, were 
unfavorable to the preservation of many 
facts concerning their educational privi- 
leges and projects, which would now be 
matters of great historical interest. It is 
;iot surprising, therefore, that a compre- 
hensive history of American schools, in- 
cluding the primitive establishments, has 
never been written. Scattered in various 
directions, sometimes in full view, some- 
times concealed among less valuable mat- 
ter, is material sufficient for an interesting 
as well as instructive volume. The " Doc- 
umentary History of New York," publish- 
ed under the superintendence of Dr. O'Cal- 
laghan, would of course afford information 
respecting many schools and educational 
movements ; yet there is much unused ma- 
terial in the Records filed in the oflSce of 
the Secretary of State. These manu- 
scripts, neatly attached to firm sheets, and 
well stitched and bound, constitute a series 
of handsome volumes, which may be con- 
veniently handled, and, ^ough carefully 
guarded, are accessible to all who have oc- 
casion to consult them. 

We should have a school-history. Let 
our educational journals bring together 
such new facts as may, from time to time, 
be attainable, for the use of the future 
compiler and historian. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



Paris, Janaary 8, 1865. 

' Th4 Imperial Library.— An Authorial Cahal.—TU 
Frtmck and German Jjingyag*9 Chtupared, — 
The Clauics Oonti(Ured.—Tke Dedeiot^, 

1MUST tell you of my visit to the Bib- 
liot^^ue Imp^riale, and of its results. 
This is by far the most extensive of the li- 
braries, the recent additions making the 
number of volumes and manuscripts near- 
ly two millions. For many days I was a 
cealous devotee at this shrine, anxious to 
examine various works not elsewhere so 
readily accessible. Last week, on making 
my last visit, I abandoned my hope of ever 
thinking well of French literature. I felt 
ashamed to confess it, but was conscious 
that my predilections were unfounded. 
Coming home to my " observatory" on the 

fifth floor of Uie Hotel , rue Richelieu, 

who should be awaiting me but my literary 
chaperon, who w«s to escort me to — I 
knew not what nor where, except that au- 
thors were to be present, and books to be 
discussed. 

Well, the result showed that nothing 
could have been more successfully arrangea 
for the removal of my French proclivities. 
The relative merits of the German and 
French languages had been previously de* 
cided upon tor formal discussion. What, 
think you, followed ? Four distinguished 
Honsieurs at once took sides with Uerr 
Professor, and, finally, convinced the only 
two remaining speakers that the facts were 
conclusively against the French, in every 
important feature in a written language I 
Tlie effect upon any doubt in my own 
mind, if any remained, may be imagined. 

The conclusions deduced from £e for- 
mal discussion and the subsequent infor- 
mal conversation, may be summed up as 
follows : 1. The value of the dead lan- 

giages is popularly overestimated. 2. The 
reek, as a comparatively original lan- 
guage and the fountain of Roman litera-' 
tare, is to be preferred to the lAtin. 8. 
A great portion of the time usually de- 
voted to Latin, mighty for practical consid- 
erations, be assigned to either German or 
French. 4. For even mental discipline, 
Latin is not superior to the thorough study 
of German. 5. The German language is 
superior to the French in strength and 
flexibility, in force and clearness of ex- 
pression, and in readiness to' yield to any 
possible requirement. 

These dieta of an authorial cabal are not 
so true as to be truisms, nor so palpably 
Erroneous as to be at once ignored. The 



proper apportionment of time to the 
languages pursued in our colleges and pre 
paratory schools, is a subject which de> 
mands a more thorough and more unbiased 
examination than it has received. C. 



ToLXDo, Onio, January, 12, 1865. 

Educational Adcantaaes^—Th« Lagreinge Street 
Primary SehnoL—th6 High School,— A Bint 
/•r Letter Writert, 

I 

I AM not an experienced writer ; but I 
want to write. I am not a teacher, 
but I want to write about certain schools. 
A stranger here, and with no esnecial pre- 
ferences for the neighborhood, tne schools 
nevertheless are those of Toledo. What I 
would say of them most emphatically is, 
that I want some more competent person 
to say what I can not For, here, in this 
rustic reffion as it may seem to most of 
your readers, here in this especial locality, 
not unforgotten in historic annals, but, un- 
til recently, far more celebrated for its sup- 
posed richness in miasma, and the predi- 
lection of the inhabitants for ague and fe- 
ver, here, unsuspected by most teachers, of 
the metropolis, is a school system, wisely 
planned, successfully carried out, and not 
only an honor to the city, but one which 
would, perhaps, afford profitable hints for 
those interested in the New York and New 
England institutions. The schools are nu- 
merous, regular attendance is secured, and 
good scholarship is attained. Of the sub- 
ordinate schools, the Lagrange-street school^ 
considering the number of pupils, the stud- 
ies pursued, the order and discipline ob- 
served, and the general character of the reci- 
tations, could not be visited by any teacher 
otherwise than with pleasure and profit. 
Then there is the High School, located 
in the central portion of the city, occu- 
pying a massive building, — a handsome 
Italian villa in appearance, — its tower 
overlooking not only the playground and 
lawn, but affording the most favorable 
view of the city and its environs. The 
pupils comprise chiefly those who have 
passed up by regular promotions in the 
subordinate schools, in which exact classi- 
fication for this purpose is considered in- 
dispensable. In this central institution the 
various branches of study are comprised 
in an English, an English and Latin, and a 
Classical course. 

My favorable impressions of these 
schools and the educational system of To- 
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ed, hilt can not donbt thst thej embrace 
gome intereetitig peculiarities. Heoce tliia 
communication, and the eipresssion of ray 
desire that some one, familiar with the 
factx, dhouli] fnmish yoar readers with a 
brief but comprehensive snmmary, which 
I, for one, would read with interest, and 
which, to some of my follow -read era, 
might prove profitably suggestive. 

J. W. H. 



BlookjieLd, Comk., Jintury aS, ISeS. 
Omtraded ll'nIing.—Shortliand.—PlunilUy of 
Syitrmt. — Hignt of Omlractioa. 

Am editorial in the January nnmber of 
the MosTni.T contains some sugges- 
tioDS of more than ordinary icteresL The 
burden of writing grows more intolerable 
even' day. But how shall it be removed? 
Our children may learn a stylo of sliort- 
hand, if that st.vie be sufficiently simple 
and practicable ; but what shall uar over- 
worked odilors, clergymen, authors and 
other> do, who have no time to form new 
habits) Contracted long-hand has been 
offered; bat ila use is unsatisfactory. One 
reason is this : Must men mast write many 
things in fidl for the convenience of others. 
Now, while their cflniracted stylo might 
nerve them, if it were possible to' nse it al- 
ways, the necessity of writing some paper 
or letter every day in an oucontracted Style, 
makes it impossible that any confirmed 
habit should bo formed. The labor saved 
to the hand is added to the hrain. 

When a st.vie of writing entirely diffe- 
rent is employed, as, for instance, when 
iJiort-honil is used for brief writing and 
long-hand for correspondence, no such 
confiision ariseH. The two are so entirety 
dissimilar, that after using one a few hoars 
the writer takes up the other with as great 
facility as before. 

The name difficnlty occors in the use of 
two styles of short-hand. All who have 
tried to use a more folly written style of 
sliort-hand at the same time that tliey were 
practicing a contrarted reporting style, 
have fimnd that the xife of the one was 
not tavorable to liiciliiy in the nse of the 

It is efaenlial, then, if two styles of writ- 
ing are employed at the same time, that 
they slionld bo so distinct that each may 
be entirely inde[iendeiit of the otlier. This 
is an important law, and not generally nn- 
derstood. 

In regard to the use of marks to repre- 
sent coil, rvm, tioTi, ing, etc., recommended 
by Sir Wui. Armstrong, the difficulty is the 



same that we have stated i yet, a person 

who is able to nse snch a style and no 
other might reap important 'advantages 
from it, with hot bttJe labor in acqniring it. 
When we fonnd, after seven years' trial, 
tliat we conid not teach phonc^aphj with 
any success, we spent a year in tlie study 
and nse of such long-band contractions. 
We have since abandoned them entirely; 
but the reader may find our experience 
valuable ; at least it can be given far cheap- 
er than it was acquired. This idea is a 
German one, and, we are informed, is em- 
ployed extensively in Germany at the pres- 
ent time. Id writing umeitdtrtprechlieh, 
for instance, a small stroke would be made 
for un, another for wiader, tprtek wonid 
be written in the ordinary style, and a 
tigii for lich; making three artiitrary dis- 
connected signs, and apart — the most rad- 
ical part — written in the ordinary char«i> 

I'his plan answers better for German 
than for English, as the Germans nse com- 
pounds to a far greater extent than we doi. 
Acting on this hint, holvever, and observ- 
ing that disjoining these prefiie.iand affizei 
made the writing slower, and that the use 
of purely arbitrary signs requires some 
study and memory, we used the following 
plan : We wrote e for the prefix wn, or 
com, joined to the remdning part of the 
word by a coimecting stroke, long enough 
to sliow tlist the e was a contraction. A 
similar connecting stroke ending in g, rep- 
resented ing, an old-faabioned /(ss) waa 
written for tion, ti'on, and all termination* 
sounding like ihaa, or tKnn. An m, writ- 
ten above the line, stood for ment ; n, for 
ntnt; ml. for taentJxl ; nl, for nentaL 
These contractions, with a few others, uni- 
ted with the omission of medial vowels 
(vowels neither initial nor final we call 
medial), made a style of writing by wbicb 
much labor was saved, wfaiie it could be 
reduced to practice in an hour's time. 

We neither teach, tell, vie, nor reeom' 
mend Ibis plan. The reader may have it 
gratis, or find a better where be can. 

We DOW think the trae plan is to inak* 
hriffcr letleri, and write out the words on- 
con ti-actedly. ForB,writel; for A,t: tor 
T, — ; form, J; tbrn, ^, etc It. 



ifr, Editor — I am very mBoh intei 
in the MiiNTHLY. I readeach Dwn" " 
great interest, and am profited, 
must allow some stridnres tf" "*' 
of a laie contribator, e 
Teach Reading." " "" 
dnotjou gf 
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never «m the difflcdtieB of a sat^jeot. 
These gentlemen slwaj^ find it conve- 
nient to ignore the fact that in English 
there are fortr °^^ soiindB to l>e represented 
bj twenty-six letters. Their '' method" 
works beautirutlf in German, where each 
letter represeaCB one sound; and it works 
beautifully in English, as long as onlv one 
sound of each letter is to bo learned. A 
child may eaailj learn the words, "cat," 
"mat," and '"rat," and the sonnds of the 
letters in them. Bat what will these gen- 
tlemen do when the words " cate," " mate," 
(ud "rate," or the words "fJl," "fkr," 
and "^e' are to he learned! If the 



tound of the letter is to be used as the 
name, the same letter must have some half 
dozen names, and oonforion worse con- 
founded is the resalt Of all the books on 
these new methods, and all the lecturers, 
and all the msgazlne articles, no one ever 
seems to get far enough to meet this diffl- 
cnlty. Will some of the advocates of these 
new things give os the required informft- 
tionl Or shall we set them down among 
the manj innovations which ore not im- 
provementst The alternative is before 
them. Let them now speak, or forever 
hold their peace. 

As Old SoHooutAATKK. 



SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 



——Last month the American Academy 
of Sciences held its annoal session in one 
of the rooms of the Cepftol at Washington. 
Papers were presented from Professors 
-Agassiz, Wolcott, Gibba, J. D. Whitney, 
Baird, Hilgard, and Peirce, and they will 
appear in the forthcoming volume of tran- 
sactions to be published by Congress. The 
vacancies occasioned by the deaths of 
Professors Silliman and Hubbard, and 
Gen, Totten, were filled by the eiectioo of 
Dr. Kirtland, the zoologist, Professor O. 
H. Rood, of Columbia College, andM^or- 
General Meigs, the engineer. The foreign 
associates elected are Aleisnder Braon, the 
Berlin botanist; G. B. Airy, Astronomer- 
royal, of England ; G. Owen, the English 
loologist ; F. fffflhler, the celebrated 
chemist; Sir G. I. Hurchison, the geolo- 
gist. President of the Royal Bociety ; and 
Victor Heynanlt, the chemist 

A French artist, M. Kellerhoven, 

has invented what be terms "a new pro- 
oesB for reproducing the works of the great 
masters." Messrs. Didot-b Co. have pub- 
Hahed six speeimena of his skill : examples 

rfLnUianer, Memlinfl. Qnentin Matnys, Fil- 




Gibson, the sculptor, says of the 

newly foand Hercules : " It is the moat 
beautiful work of art in Rome. It made 
me melancholy the whole of the day after 
I had seen it, to think that, after all the 
labors of a life, I had made such slight ap- 
proaches to the perfection of the master* 
hand which had executed that work." 

At the late meeting of the British 

AssoctatioD, Dr. Davy read a paper on the 
Temperature of the Sexes. Aristotle's 
theory that a man possessed more warmth 
than a woman has been disputed; and it 
had been held by some, as the result of 
modern research, that the temperature of 
women was slightly superior to that of 
men. Dr. Day, however, considered the 
early opinion as more correct. On the 
average, the temperature of males and 
females was as 10.68 to lO.IS. The result 
of Bome elaborate experiments recently 
instituted was, that the temperature, in 
the case of men, varied between 99° and 
99]°, and that of women between 97J' 
end 98*. An examination of other an- 
imals gave a still higher temperature for 
the mole than for the female. , 

In a paper read before the Anthro- 

p„l..;tu-:il Society (Eng.), by Mr. A, R. Wal- 
laci?, ilic following statements occur, which , 
bel[i lo .locount for the variation and trana- 
mutation of species: (1), Peculiarities ctf: 
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every kind are more or less hereditary. 
(2). The offspring of every animal vary 
more or less in all parts bf their organiza- 
tion. (3). The universe in which these 
animals live is not absolutely invariable. 
(4). The animals in any country (those at 
least which are not dying out) must at 
each successive period be brought into 
harmony with the surrounding conditions. 
These are all the elements required for 
change of form and structure in animals, 
keeping exact pace with changes of what- 
ever nature in the surrounding universe. 
Such changes must be very slow ; for the 
changes in the universe must be very slow ; 
but just as these slow changes become impor- 
tant, when we look at results, after long pe- 
riods of action — as we do when we perceive 
the alteration of the earth's surface during 
geological epochs — so the parallel changes 
in animal form become more and more 
striking, according as the time during 
which they have been going on is great, as 
we see when we compare our living ani- 
mals with those which we disentomb from 
each successively older geological forma- 
tion. 



■A writer in the TeehnoUgut gives 



the following for the removal of acid stains 
from colored silks : — Brush the part with 
tincture of iodine; after a few seconds, 
saturate with bydrosnlphite of soda, and 
dry gradually. The color will be perfectly 
restored. This process is entirely new. 
The reagents mentioned may be procured 
at any good drug store. 



-The question. Who discovered oxy- 



gen ? is just now exciting some attention in 
Paris. We have been accustomed to reply 
to it, oxygen was discovered simnltaneous- 
ly, but independently, by Scheele, of Swe- 
den, and Dr. Priestly, of England. French- 
men, however, persist in attributing its dis- 
covery to Lavoisier ; but now it is set down 
to one £ck Subzbach, who, as early as No- 
vember in the year 1489, discovered that, 
when red oxyd of mercury was heated, it 
disengaged a spiriL After him came 
Pierre Bayen, a physician in the French 
army, who, in 1772, heated an oxyd with- 
out charcoal, and found that it gave off an 
elastic fluid, wliich he collected, measured, 



and weighed, and found to be heavier thaa 
atmospheric air. These facts show us that 
all great discoveries have undergone a 
gradual development, and that the germs 
have originated in the minds of men to 
whom the world gives very littie credit or 
merit, though they well deserve it. 

The fact that there are insects of 



different species which bore into lead, has 
been heretofore known, but a correspond- 
ent of the London Times recalls attention 
to the subject in a resume of proceedings 
as to it in the Comptes Rendu^. The in- 
sect which bored French bullets in the 
Crimea was not known in Kussia, but is 
said to be common in the Jura, in France, 
and in Germany and Sweden, as well as in 
England. It is a wood insect, and usually 
attacks silver firs and pines. The larva) of 
tiie insect attacks the lead, not the perfect 
insects, which die in the excavated pass- 
ages even immediately after the metamor- 
phosis, as very often occurs with insects 
in general. Roof, and other sheet lead, 
has beei^ known to be bored by a species 
of Bostriche (B. capucina). The Sirex 
giga^y also, often cuts its way into lead by 
means of its mandibles, as also the Callid- 
ium sanguinum ; and lead pipes have been 
perforated by an insect named Apate'liU'' 
meralis. The mandibles of some of these 
insects consist of a saw, toothed and cut 
like a file. Perforations in lead, ascribed 
to corrosion, may sometimes be the pro- 
duct of the mischievous industry of such 
insects. 



-At the October meeting of the Lit- 



erary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester (Eng.), the president said, with re- 
gard to the use of microscopic powers, 
such as the jVi ^^ iVi ^^^ ^® seem to have 
reached the limits of the available powers 
of microscopic object-glasses, as it appears 
impossible to separate or define lines more 
numerous than ninety thousand in an inch 
on account of decpmposition of the light, 
or some other cause. It therefo^'e seems 
beyond our power ever to discover more 
of the ultimate composition of matter by 
aid of the microscope, even were we not 
prevented by the material composition 
of our lenses and organs of vision. It is, 
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moreover, a curious fact, that the smalle/ 
creatores are composed of fewer elements 
than the larger ones, and that the number 
of elementary bodies composing them de- 
crease in proportion as the organisms them- 
selves decrease in size. It becomes, there- 
fore, a matter for speculation, whether the 
reason for this maj not be that the ulti- 
mate atoms of some elementary bodies are 
larger than oUiers, and that these, from 
their size, cannot be used in the composi- 
tion of the more^ minute forms of organic' 
bodies, and that smaller organisms than 
those about ^^jf inch do not exist, be- 
cause the ultimate atoms of all solid bodies 
are too large to be economically used in 
their formation. 

Alchemy appears to be not yet 

wholly dead. One would scarcely suppose 
that the present high price of bismuth is 
owing to a revival of the old transmuta- 
tion theory. A company was lately form- 
ed in London, under the direction of a for- 
eigner, for the purpose of making gold. 
Bismuth was to have entered largely into 
the process, and all that could be obtained 
was purchased by the company, regardless 
of price. Of course no gold resulted, and 
the deluded stockholders are now turning 



their bismuth into gold in a legitimate 
way, by cautiously selling it at the present 
high price. 

Mr. Tegetmeier, of the Entomologi- 
cal Society, maintains that bees have no 
instinct in shaping their cells, as has usu- 
ally been supposed; but the form is the 
consequence of the law or property of 
space, that of seven circles of equal radii, 
six will just surround the seventh. The 
cell of the bee is invariably hemispherical 
at its commencement, and the section of a 
cell not in contact with another is always 
circular. 

Dr. Richardson, an English chem- 
ist, says that iodine placed in a small box 
with a perforated Hd, destroys organic poi- 
son in rooms. During the continuance of 
an epidemic small-pox in London, he saw 
the method used with benefit 

The earth^s rotation on its axis is to 

the revolution of the moon as the sun's ro- 
tation is to the revolution of Mars. 

— — «-Tobacoo, if applied to the abdomen 
in case of cramp, is very beneficial, but if 
too long continued, the cramp proves fat^. 



MISCELLANY. 



The epithet " Blue Stocmng" origi- 
nated in a club in London, formed of males 
and females, assembled for literary con- 
versation. Stillingfleet, one of its most 
prominent members, always wore blue 
stockings, and was one of the best talkers. 
So, when absent, his loss was extensively 
felt, and it became a personal phrase 
among the Mends, "we can do nothing 
without the blue stockings." And from 
this coterie it soon passed into literature, 
becoming descriptive, specifically, of a 
literary female. 



-The Coliseum was built by Vespa- 



outside the walL The area is 287 by 180, 
and the superficial surface covered by the 
building nearly six acres. It was capable 
of containing 17,000 spectators. In the 
erection of this stupendous pile the em« 
peror employed 12,000 Jewish captives. 

Professor Bunsen of Heidelberg has 

received the Prussian order **Pour la 
M^rite,*' and Professor Liebig a gold medal, 
struck expressly as an acknowledgment of 
his services in the cause of agriculture. 



-An aerolite lately fell at Orgueil, an 



Bian. Its length iH 620 feet by 513 in width 



analysis of which proved the presence of 
soluble hyposulphites. 
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The terms which we derive from 

the scientific examination of plants, appear 
strange when thej are used in common 
life, and it sounds strangely enoogh to hear 
that the grateful, juicy part of a strawberry 
is but a portion of the Jlowerstalh^ while 
the actual fruit consists in the little inedi- 
ble granules ; on the other hand, that in a 
raspberry we eat a quantity of little genu- 
ine fruits, the carpels which have become 
fleshy and succulent, while the same por- 
tion of. the stem which delighted our pal- 
ate in the nearly allied strawberry, is here 
represented by the little white, spongy 
cone ; that in the apple we eat a part of 
the flower-stalk ; in the cherry, part of a 
leaf; and that in the nut and almond, we 
devour a whole diminutive plant, root, 
stem, leaves, and buds. 



-Many a hint is to be obtained from 



an intelligent practical laboring man, which 
may lead the philosopher into a train of 
ideas that may, perhaps, result in discover- 
ies or inventions of great importance. 
When bricklayers leave off work for a day 
or two, as from Saturday to Monday, they 
push their trowels in and out of the soft 
mortar, so that the bright steel may be 
smeared all over with a film of it, and find 
' this plan an effectual remedy against rust. 
In Wren's " Parentalia," there is a passage 
bearing on this subject : ^^ In taking out 
iron clamps and ties from stonework, at 
least four hundred years old, which were 
so imbedded in mortar that all air was 
perfectly excluded, the iron appeared as 
fresh as when first from the forge." Oxy- 
gen, which is the main cause of rust, is 
abundant in the composition of both water 
and the atmosphere; and that quicklime 
has an astonishing afl^ity for it, is evinced 
in the homely practice of preserving pol- 
ished steel or iron goods, such as fire-irons, 
fenders, and the fronts of grates, when not 
in use, by shaking a little powdered lime 
on them out of a muslin bag, which is 
'ound sufficient to prevent their rusting. 
Another instance, very different, and far 
more delicate, bearing upon the same sub- 
ject, is found in the fact that manufacturers 
of needles, watch-springs, and fine cutlery, 
generally introduce a small package of 
quicklime into the box or parcel containing 



Vnich goods, as seonrity from nut, before 
sending it to a distant consumer, or stow- 
ing it away for a future occasion and sale. 
These cases are extremely curious, becanse, 
as a general rule, bright steel or iron has a 
most powerful afi&nity for oxygen ; conse- 
quently, it is very readily acted upon by 
damp, and is rusted in a short time, either 
by decomposing the water and obtaining 
oxygen from that source, or direct from 
the atmosphere. It is not absolutely es- 
sential that the quicklime should be in ac- 
tual contact with the metal, but if some- 
where near, as in the case of the parcel of 
lime packed up with the needles or watch- 
springs, the bright metal will remain a long 
time without the least alteration in its ap- 
pearance : the lime (which is already an 
oxyd of calcium) either receiving an ad- 
ditional dose of oxygen, or being convert- 
ed into a carbonate of lime. 

A mammoth pound-cake was on 

Kew Year's day presented by Mr. Samuel 
p.. Crook to the children of the Five 
Points Mission. It was 10 feet in length, 
22 inches wide, 16 inches thick. Among 
the ingredients wefe 175 pounds of flour, 
126 pounds of sugar, 80 pounds of batter, 
and 1,000 eggs. The ornamental confec- 
tionery was itself a curiosity, comprising 
festoons, mottoes, and various emblems; 
the Lord^s Prayer, the American Eagle and 
the national flag, being executed in sogar- 
work with delicacy and skill. The entire 
weight of this gastronomic monstrodty 
was about six hundred pounds. 

The most faithful likeness of Im- 



manuel Kant ever produced is now being 
multiplied by photography. It is by no 
less a hand than that of Vernet, the elder, 
who painted it in Konigsberg, while on his 
way to St. Petersburg, and it is now in the 
possession of Dr. Jachmann, of the former 
place. 



-We regret to have to announce the 



death of the travellers Madame Tinn6 and 
Mr. Schubert, who have fiEillen as the latest 
victims to the murderous African climate. 
It will be remembered that they were en- 
deavoring to find traces of the untbrtonate 
African explorer Dr. VogeL 
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We learn from the Hdbart Town 

Mercury that the experiment of acclima- 
tizing English salmon and trout in Tasma- 
nia has been completelj suocessfnl. The 
ova sent from England arrived in April, and 
on the 4th of May the first tront made its 
appearance, followed on the succeeding day 
by the first salmon that had ever been seen 



in Australia or south of the Equator. By 
the 8th of June, some thousands of heal- 
thy trout and salmon had been hatched, 
and were set free into the breeding ponds. 
So that the great undertaking of introduc- 
ing these fine fresh fish into the Austral- 
ian Colonies, may now be considered to 
have been successfully accomplished. 



^> » 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



Professor William Wells, long of the 

Faculty of Gknesee College, has been 
elected Professor of Modem Languages 
and Belles Lettres in Union College. 



-During the past year the colleges 



and seminaries of this country have re- 
ceived liberal contributions. Yale College 
has received $460,000 ; Amherst, $110,000 ; 
Princeton (N. J.), $180,000; The Syrian 
CoUege, $103,000; Trinity (Hartford), 
$100,000; Rutger3(N. J.), $100,000; Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, $80,000 ; Bow- 
doin (Me), $72,000 ; New York University, 
$60,000; Wesleyan University (St. Louis), 
$60,000; Andover Theological Seminary, 
$60,000; Dartmouth, $47,000; Harvard, 
$44,000; Williams, $25,000; Middlebury, 
$10,000. These are some of the figures, 
and for these war times they tell a good 
story. 



-In Bavaria public attention has been 



called to the prevalence of short sight, and 
the increasing use of speq^cles by the 
young. Accordingly, the authcfrities have 
instituted a crusade against certain remov- 
able causes of the evil, such as the imper- 
fect lighting by day of school-buildings, 
owing to original faulty construction ; the 
imperfect lighting of them by night through 
a cruel economy; the injudicious placing 
of the lights, or of the benches and black 
board in relation to them, whereby the 
sight of the pupils is strained ; and the use 
of glasses not needed, or unsuitable. 



-Though attendance at school is ob- 



the actual attendance varies greatly; so 
true is it that various circumstances, as the 
spiu-seness of the population, the badness 
of the roads, -and the brutishness of the 
people, or their political disafiTection, ren- 
der the strictest obligation nugatory. The 
per centage of children in attendance is, in 
Austria proper, the Tyrol, Bohemia, and 
Moravia, 98; Styria, 84; Carinthia, 72; 
Hungary, 56; Venetia, 84; Croatia, 20. 



ligatory throughout the Austrian empire, 



A French scientific journal attacks 

the measure which obliges the principals of 
" Primary Normal " schools to make, from 
lime to time, certain meteorological inves- 
^ tigations. The director of the Observatory 
replies to this in the Bulletin InterTut" 
tional. *^The administration knows the 
zeal of the Normal schools, the talent and 
devotion of ^eir principals and teachers. 
The four Normal schools of the parish of 
Nancy have made meteorological investi- 
gations for the past seven years, induced 
by M. Faye. These observations, well and 
regulariy made, are now being calculated 
and will soon be published. Other nor- 
mal schools have also voluntarily imposed 
the same duty upon themselves. It is 
justly intended to spread in the country 
districts a practical knowledge of those 
important phenomena, and to do this, re- 
quires first a thorough instruction of the 
schoolmasters of our normal schools in 
this important science. The administration 
is certain that by inspiring those young 
men with the spirit of observation and re- 
search, good results will be obtained, and 
this has also been the opinion of all the 
General Councils.'' 
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Phillips Academy, at Andover, was 

totally destroyed by fire on Monday morn- 
ing, December 2l8t; probably the work of 
an incendiary. The building was of stone, 
and was erected about fifty years ago. It 
was valued at $20,000, and was partially 
insured. The school has over two hun- 
dred scholars, and will go on without in- 
terruption. 



■John D. Willard, recently deceased, 



has bequeathed $10,000 to Dartmouth 
College; and a graduate of the college 
in Western New York, has recently con- 
tributed $1,000 to found a scholarship. 

The comer-stone of the Yale school 



of fine arts, which A. R. Street, of New 
Haven, has generously offered to erect at 
his sole expense upon the college grounds, 
was recently laid witli the usual interesting 
ceremonies. Prof Edward E. Salisbury, 
Rev. Dr. Harwood, Donald G. MitcheU, 
Gov. Uoppin of Rhode Island, and others, 
made addresses. 



-Nearly ten thousand dollars have 



been recently subscribed in this country 
for a native Protestant female seminary in 
Beirut, Syria. Until quit« recently no 
Syrian girl could read ; and when schools 
were first opened for girls, it was very dif- 
ficult to induce parents to send their daugh- 
ters, though tuition and board were free. 
One parent said to one of our missionaries, 
that he would as soon think of educating 
a cat as a girl.. But, since the fearful mas- 
sacre in 1860, and the liberal benefactions 
sent from this country, there has been a 
great change, and there are now nearly 
three thousand children in Protestant 
schools in Syria, of whom one-third are 
girls. In Beirut alone there are now five 
hundred girls in these schools. 

The advantages of Free Schools be- 
gin to prevail in many sections of Missouri. 
Our reports from St. Joseph are most fa- 
vorable. The schools are controlled by a 
Board of Education, of which Capt. Louis 
Hax is President, E. B. Neely, Secretary, 
and John Calhoun, Treasurer. The schools 
are under the immediate supervision of E. 
B. Neely, Superintendent The school 



buildings are commodioos and well-con- 
structed. The schools are of three grades : 
Primary, Intermediate, and High Schools. 
There are seven schools in all — three pri- 
mary, three intermediate' or grammar 
schools, and one high school In the pri- 
mary schools are taught only the strictly 
primary branches ; in the grammar school^ 
the studies of an ordinary English educa- 
tion are pursued ; and in the high school, 
in addition to the usual English branches, 
the scholars are instructed in the natural 
sciences, mathematics, and the ancient lan- 
guages. The able Superintendent, Mr. R 
B. Neely, visits each school weekly, advises 
with the teachers as to the best modes of 
conducting the schools, notices the recita- 
tions of the classes, and is responsible for 
the good management of all the schools. 
The principals of the primary schools are 
Miss Alice Bruner, Miss India Cowden, and 
Miss Jennie Parsons. The principals of the 
grammar schools are Mr. H. 0. McLaugh- 
lin, Mr. N. Somerville, and Mr. B. R. Vine- 
yard. The Superintendent is principal of 
the high school, assisted by Mr. Nelscm 
Wilbur, a graduate of Dartmouth College. 
There are now in the schools 465 scholars, 
representing all classes and all professions. 

Maryland has become thoroughly 

awake to the importance of Free Schools. 
The new State Constitution authorizes the 
establishment of Free Schools in every 
part of the State. A most fortunate ap- 
pointment of State Superintendent has 
been made in the person of Louis Van 
Bokkclen. His ability, experience in edn-; 
cational matters, and indomitable energy, 
will work out and organize a system whidi 
will rival the systems of many of the North- 
ern States, and will become a fit example 
for other Southern States as they take their 
magnificent strides for disenthralling the 
minds of their people. In future numbers 
we shall notice the great progress which 
is now inevitable in this State. 

The appointment of Hebrew Pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne, in succession to M, 
Renau, has been definitely made in the 
person of M. Muntz, of the Imtitut The 
new professor is a Jew, and he is, further, 
utterly blind. / 
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^The following rule as to marking 

attendance Uas been adopted by the School 
committee of Boston : — " Whenever a 
teacher has satisfactory evidence that a 
pnpil lias left school vrithout the intention 
of returning, such pupil's name will forth- 
with be stricken from the list; but anj ab- 
sences recorded against the name of the 
pupil before the teacher receives this no- 
tice shall be allowed to remain, and be re- 
garded the same as any other absences. 
When a pupil is absent from school more 
than five consecutive school days, the 
name of such pupil shall be stricken from 
the list at the end of five days, and the ab- 
sences i«hall in all cases be recorded while 
the name remains on the list. The name 
of the pupil who is suspended from school 
by any rules of the School Board shall be 
stricken from the list, and any pupil shall 
be considered as absent whose attendance 
at school shall not continue for at least one 
half of the regular school session of the 
half day. In noting the absences of pupils 



the short vacations shall be disregarded, 
and pupils who are not present on the first 
half day of a term, after either of these 
vacations, shall be marked as absent." 

The salaries paid male teachers at 

Cincinnati during the current year aret 
intermediate principals, $1,600; district 
principals, $1,500 ; intermediate assistants, 
$1,100; district assbtants, $1,000. Two 
female teachers have $1,000 each ; three, 
$700; seventeen, $600; five, $460; forty, 
$420 ; one, $400 ; one hundred and eight, 
$360 ; ninety-two, $800 ; thirty-two, $240. 

The first free school for negroes in 

Washington was opened about one year 
ago. There are now in that city about 
twenty day schools and seventeen evening 
schools for colored persons. 

The " Lincoln School," a free school 

for colored females, was opened in Balti- 
more on the twelfth of December. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 



If brevity were the soul of poetrv as well 
of wit, the lyrics of Montclair' should, 
without hesitation, be placed among the 
bardic omcles. In his prologue it is made 
apparent tliat the brevity of these poems is 
not unintended, and that condensation has 
been practiced with the view of making the 
thoughts suggestive, — 

That o*er an oatllne pagre the reader^ mind. 
In self-thought Tolainaa, lingering may dwell. 

Praiseworthy purposes, these, especially at 
this day, when it often seems that the poet's 
aim is not " vim," but " volume." Our au- 
Uior has not been altogether unsucceesfol in 
his purpose. Many brief passages might be 
selected, each of which would do more to 
put in motion the wheels of thought than is 
done by many loneer poems of some writers. 
A homily is embodied in the poem " Elxter- 
nal Piety," occupying a single page, in 
which these lines occur : 

Thnofrh honWnfn wolves woald not destroy ecoh other, 

Sect can«es ^nt, brother, alas, dooms brothei 

l»ank orthodoxy Is the set-ap price 

llijit yiins the fruMen keys of paradise; 

Whilst taw Is Mndied as the weok-day code, 

To gnide the pioas on their worldly rond. 



G) R«At AiiD Idkai^ By Johw W. Mosttclair. 
delphia : Frederiek LeypoldU ISmo, pp. 119. 



Pblla- 



Suggestive thoughts are hapnily expressed 
in even this epigram, entitled, 

DEAD AUTHORS. 

Unnombered Tolames look from yonder shelvea 
With beggar's mien, and crave our charity, 
Stale, and anpett<Hi by the scholar's hand, 
Yolcelees. in mock-solemnity tbey stand. 
Like tombstone records ; and each title-page 
Telia of rash men, dmwned in oblivion's sea 
By the avenging muse of Poetry. 

These short poems are not, however, all 
thus suggestive. Some are feeble, poorly 
conceived, and deficient in eSbct. The most 
noticeable characteristics are ease and puri- 
tv. We see no perspiratory eflRjrts to mount 
the Pegasus, no confusing complication of 
inaagerv. We read on, from Alpha to Ome- 
ga, without beinp once startled or annoyed. 
The greatest faults are those of minor char- 
acter. They are most perceptible in the de- 
tails of execution. For example, observe 
the rhymes in the little poem we have quo- 
ted, — " Dead Authors." It has only one le- 
gitimate rhyme, — " hand" and " stand" will 
satisfy even the ear of a child. Granted, for 
argument's sake, as the logicians say (for we 
would not otherwise concede it), granted, 
that the words " charity," " sea," and " poe- 
try," are a triplet of rhyme ; there yet remain 
" shelves," and a " title-page," doomed irre- 
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mediably to eingle-bleMedness, nnfiiyored by 
" concoid of sweet soimdB." A similar, bat 
more strikinc^ instance, occurs in tlie '* Ode 
to Poesy." We italicise Uie rhyming words 
to show more readily that they are found 
only in the last seven lines of the entire 
passage: 

In the lone forest 
To thee the warbling 
Of bird Is worship. 
And wild- wood nutltngs 
Are spoken langaM^. 
Thoa picturest beautf 
In desolation. 
The crowde<l highway, 
Where wealth, usurping, 
Loads man with labor, 
To thee Is only 
A tomb of silence. 
Thy words are blessings, 
And qaick reluf; 
F<ir the heart-ttiricken, 
Thou softenest grief; 
To f outhAiI plecuitret 
Oivest virtues tone — 
Tea, music's measure* 
Are all thine oion I 

Now we do not wish to be deemed hyper- 
critical, but we unequivocally affirm that the 
greater part of this passage has no merit as 
poetry, has not the form of poetry, is not 
poetry, and would be read with more ease, 
be more readily understood, and even appear 
more poetical, if given thus, in plain prose : 

In the lone forest to thee the warblins of bird is wor- 
ship, and wild-wood m^tliogs are ^iioken language. 
Thou pictnrost beauty in desolation. The crowded 
bighwny, where wealth, usurping, loads man with labor, 
to thee is only a tomb of silence. Thy words are bless- 
ings, and quick relict 

Yet the author is /evidently a scholar ; 
some of his translations from the German 
are ^admirable, and even in the selecting of 
German subjects his cultivated taste is man- 
ifested. Thus, Heine has here no coarse 
i'ests; we would not suspect him to be the 
)uflro-poet who elsewhere would fain hob-nob 
with his saints, and amuse his angels by 
sliding them down a rainbow. But, how- 
ever judiciously our author may select from 
German writings, and however well he may 
translate, he has enough of the poetical ele- 
ment in his organization to warrant more 
strictly original work, and we shall be glad 
to see his name on a new title-page. 

As a literary kinswoman of the " SchOn- 
berg-Cotta Family," we welcome Mrs. Kitty 
Trevylyan. Her Diary* shall have a con- 
spicuous place on our table. We leave it 
there at present, purposing to examine it in 
connection with its predecessors, and to let 
them show how much can be done in the 
way of novel writing or other legitimate ex- 
ercise of fiction, to teach and educate alike 
the mind and heart. 



Some of the wriUngs of Mrs. Oliphant are 
familiar to many of our readers. The 
sequel' to her " Uironicles of Carlingford," 
which was first given to the public through 
the pages of ''Blackwood/' has just been 
issuea by the Harpers, and will be exten- 
sively read. It is a story of English domes- 
tic life, written, not in the sensational style, 
but with a stout, strong pen, which shcnild 
have received more frequent mending. For, 
although the work is dignified in tone, and 
is a pretty fSidr specimen of modem fiction, 
vet at times the story is fiat, and the style 
heavy. The curate himself passes through 
a prolonged celibacy with better grace than 
is usual with his fellows. • Whether he oltl- 
mately married, we must not reveal, as we 
wish not to spoil the reader's interest in that 
all-important point of a story, especially one 
of the Oliphant style. Typographical errors 
and inaccuracies are generally overlooked by 
the critic, or regarded as unworthy his at- 
tention. Whatever the truth may be as to 
the latter point, we usually refrain frx)m calV 
ing attention to such matters unless they are 
particularly glaring. In the present in- 
stance, such peculiarities are more fr«qoent 
than in most of the works from the press ci 
the Harpers. Throughout about half the 
volume, the first half and the last half of the 
running-title are transposed, each retaining 
its proper points, so as to read, ^* The Per- 
petual Curate. Chronicles of Carlingford :*', 
which circimistance, added to such errors as 
" daressy," for ** daresay," must give the 
work a very inelegant appearance. Such 
misprints are of little consequence in similar 
works, but, for the sake of our ordinary 
school-books, and our strictly scientific workis 
and histories, we protest against undue 
haste hi book-making. 

Improvements corresponding to those of 
modem echool-books, characterize many of 
the works written for the diversion of the 
young or for their moral instruction. This 
branch of book-making has become impor- 
tant, not only because of its objects, but also 
because of the energy with wliich it is pros- 
ecuted. Several of the well-known publish- 
ing houses find that ihe most remunerative 
portion of their business consists in this ca- 
tering to j uvenile fancy. Some of the works 
to which we thus generally refer, are models 
in many respects ; some are defective in style 
and deficient in suggestive thoughts. But, 
notwithstanding the improvements in juve- 
nile books as a class, by mr the greater num- 
ber deserve neither censure nor praise. Of 
these, is Mark Bamett,* whose hero — ^made 
hero of the book only by its name — is not 
allowed to have the prominent place that his 
good character should have secured. Mark 



(2) DiART or Mrs. Kittt Trf.vtltaw : A story of the 
timeit ol Whitefield and the Wuleyi. By the author of 
Chronicleii of the SchenberK CotU Family, The Early 
Dawn. etc. With a Preface, by the Author, for the 
American edition. New York : M. W. Dodd. 12mo, 
pp.436. 



(3) Thb Prrpetoal Cvratr. A NoveL By the autboff 
of " Chronicles of Carlingford," etc. New York : Har> 
per k Brothers. 8to, pp. 2S9. 

(4) Mark Barhrtt, Thb Cripflk ; or. West MoRBLiinia 

By the author of " Weldon Woods." Boston : Hawry 
Hoyt. 12mo, pp. 226. 
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is a good boj. The author has slighted him. 
Too many strangers are brought together. 
The thread of the story is somewhat snarled, 
and, wisely or unwisely we know not, the 
author cuts it, promising, that " of the per- 
sons in whom the reader may have become 
interested, more will be learned of their 
growth in grace and missionary labors 
around their homes, in the volume bearing 
the title of ' Francis Morton ; the Light of 
West A5orelands/ " 

In these da3r8, when children pass so 
abruptly from infancy to full-fledged man- 
hood, we find books enough for men, and 
books for small children, but for the inter- 
mediate class no suitable provision is made. 
Mr. Baker's unpretentious series of ele- 
mentary scientific text-books^ are truly a 
great advancement, and^go far to fill the 
void. They are full of useful general infor- 
mation, and characterized by such genial 
common-sense as to render them acceptable 
to children of very large growth. The re- 
marks upon the present frivolous modes of 
dress are judicious. The series treats of ge- 
ology, physiology, chemistry, and the other 
natural sciences, so thoroughly, that we are 
astonished at the amount of knowledge 
crowded into so small space. 

Mr. Baker has also published a series of 
reading books upon Bible History, and a 
Bible Class Book.* The former are quite el- 
ementary ; the latter is of a more advanced 
character, and will doubtless prove valuable 
in Sunday-schools. 

Works on Geology increase in number al- 
most as rapidly as primary arithmetics. As 
the science, however, is yet in its infancy, a 
necessity for new works may be conceded 
which cannot be claimed for arithmetics. 
We must, however, bring our testimony 
against many of the attempts which have 
been made to divest geology of its technical- 
ity so as to render it attractive to the masses. 



Such attempts are either gross fiulures^ 
which, from, their pretensions, provoke dis- 
appointment in the reader, and consequent 
dislike of the science, or they belittle the 
science by avoiding all techniciEd terms. The 
little volumes of Mr. Page* and Margaret 
Plues,' are elementary treatises, intenselv 
interesting to one well informed in the sci- 
ence. Everything is told in a truly charm- 
ing manner ; but, as popular treatises, they 
are failures, as must be the case with aU 
similar books, treating of sciences which 
cannot be considered in the abstract. 

Professor Holloway, in his " Mental Geo- 
metry," • has struck out into an entirely new 
field. He endeavors to treat geomety in the 
only true way, as a purely abstract science. 
He dispenses entirely with diagrams, thus 
compelling the student to work more thor- 
oughly than under the established mode of 
teiM^ing. The difficulties in the way of 
learning geometry in this manner are, how- 
ever, so great, as to render quite doubtful its 
general mtroduction into our schools. 

The fact that a fifth edition of Dr. Ridge's 
work, " Ourselves, our Food, and our Phy- 
sic," has just been issued, speaks volumes 
for the popularity of the treatise that ad- 
vances such new, yet sound common-sense 
principles of medicine, and which have, at 
least, made its author famous and one 6f ^he 
most courted physicians of the day. The 
second volume of* the " Travels in Mexico," 
by Baron Von Miiller, has just been publish- 
ed in Leipsic The author has written with 
judgment and as an observer. A very in- 
structive book has been published in Leip- 
sic. The title is " Culturbl&tter aus Hellas 
und Romc^'-^Leaves of Instruction frt)m 
Hellas and Rome. The author is Dr. G5lle. 
The book offers a true and striking picture of 
the literature, arts, sciences, public manners, 
and other conditions of these two nations, 
and IB written in a popular style. 
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THE spmrr of our exchanges. 



THE California Teacher^ edited by John 
Swett, Qeorge Tait, and Samuel L 0. 
Swezey, is one of our very best Exchanges. 
In a late number it thus discourses to 
" Eastern Teachers " : — For the benefit of 
teachers in the older States, who are cast- 
ing longinff eyes hither ward, we note the 
following Items of informstioo. In San 



Francisco about one hundred and twenty 
teachers are employed in the Publio 
Schools — six grammar masters with a 
salary of $2,100 per year in gold, one male 
sub-master, $1,500 per year, three male 
teachers in the High Schools, salary $2,400 
a year, and say, one hundred female assis- 
tant teachers with salaries from $700 to 
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$1,000 per annum. The semi-annual ex- 
aminations for applioants seeking positions 
in these schools are held by the C'ity Board 
on the tenth of May and the fifteenth of 
December, and teachers from the East 
seeking positions in the city schools should 
arrive here at those seasons, as no special 
examinations are held by the City Board. 
The cost of board in San Francisco is from 
$30 to $40 per month. At these semi- 
annual examinations there is usually a 
demand for half a dozen good female tea- 
chers. The best time for securing un- 
graded schools in the State at large, is 
during the months of May, June and July. 
During these months the State Superin- 
tendent receives, say, from thirty to forty 
applications for teachers. In these country 
schools, the salary of male teachers is 
about $50 per month and board, or $75 
per month without board, and for female 
teachers from $40 to $45 per month and 
board. The demand for female teachers is 
greater than for male, inasmuch as the 
97,000 bachelors in the State are always 
on the lookout for schoolma'ms, especially 
if they are young and pretty. 

The New York Teacher^ for January, 
contains part second of an interesting ar- 
ticle entitled "Notes on Grammar;" 
''Kindergartens;" "The Study of Plants 
and Flowers;" ** Dirty Children ;" '* Men- 
tal Arithmetic ; " *' About Explanations ; " 
"Scottish Popular Education." The Re- 
sident Editor's Department is full, and will 
doubtless prove interesting to jthe teachers 
of the great State of New York. 

The Herald of Health and Journal of 
Physical Culture^ for Januar}', contains 
many interesting articles, among which are 
*'A Discussion on the Nature of Diseases ; " 
*' The Hog and the Hog Eater ; " " Restless 
Nights ; " " Physical Culture," and " The 
Mystery of Error." 

The Maryland School Jovmal, still in 
its first year, is creditable to its publishers 
and interesting to its readers. Its leading 
article foA January is the " Story of McDo- 
nald and his Pupil," and the story has a 
practical moral. This Journal, starting 
with the new career of Maryland, wiU 
piove, we trust, a powerful agency in aid- 
ing that State to fulfil its "manifest des- 
tiny." 

The Indiana School Journal is the organ 
of the State Teachers' Association of In- 
diana, George W. Hoss, Editor, Indiana- 
polis. In the JfCnuary number the able 
editor discusses at considerable length 
what the school system in that State needs 
in order to desired efficiency. He propo- 
ses the following : 



1. An appropriation of a small annual 
sum, say $80 to $50 per county, for the 
support of Teachers' Institutes. 

2. A State Norma] School, wherein tai- 
tion shall, in a good degree, be free for 
all intending t6 teach in Indiana. 

8. Provisions should be made for keep- 
ing the public schools open throughout the 
State at least months in each year. 

4. Provisions for the issuing of State 
Teachers' Certificates to teachers of emi- 
nent scholarship and professional ability; 
said certificates to be valid throughout the 
State, and during the lifetime of the holder. 

5. An amendment to the Oonstitntion 
permitting local taxation. 

6. Sundry amendments to the School 
Law. 

In a former issue the Journal gave some 
arguments in behalf of the first two posi- 
tions. In this issue, attention is given to 
other points in the proposed amendments 
of the school svstem. 

Harper^s Magazine always has some- 
thing interesting and profitable for every 
class and condition of men. " Tom's Edu- 
cation," a pleasant story in the January 
number, is especially interesting to students 
and teachers. 

Glarh\8 School Visitor has a happy way 
of saying pleasant things to boys and fflrls 
who go to school. It can hardly fau to 
improve the morals of its young readers. 

Our Young Folks is a new illustrated 
magazine for boys and girls. Its first 
number (January) is filled with articles by 
" tlie best writers." Dr. Lewis' article on 
the " Physical Health of the Young Peo- 
ple of America" is good. He has, we think, 
made the same remarks many times before, 
but they are none the worse for that. 

The Student and School Mate begins its 
volume for 1865 with a very interesting 
story of " Out in the World." This is fol- 
lowed by " A Visit to Dresden," with an 
illustration. "He Never Smiled Again" is 
a good historical tale by May Mannering. 
The School Mate is filled widi instructive 
reading for the young, on scientific sub- 
jects, history, biography, and topics of ge- 
neral interest. 

The great characteristic feature of this 
well-known Monthly is that each number 
contains an original dialogue, and "A 
Speech Marked for Declamation." These 
make it invaluable to the school room. 
The dialogue for January is "Luck and 
Pluck," which can be repeated with profit 
in every school in the land. The aecla- 
mation is "Our Foreign Relations," by 
M{\j. Gen. N. P. Banks. Appropriate posi- 
tions and gestures are carefully markea. 
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WE design to famish, m a form con- 
venient for reference, a complete di- 
gest of all the well-estahlished principles of 
law, English and American, that may he 
useful to teachers. Although, from the 
nature of the undertaking, no attempt can 
be made at originality, yet the labor of 
collecting and preparing such a digest is a 
herculean one, and as nothing of the kind 
has ever yet been published, it can hardly 
fail to be regarded as a desideratum by 
legal as well as by educational gentlemen. 
A careful perusal of these articles, it is , 
hoped, will furnish to any intelligent reader 
a correct legal view of the powers, duties, 
responsibilities, and rights of the teacher, 
of whatever grade. In every case the au- 
thorities cited will show whether the law, 
as given, has the sanction of English or 
American courts or writers. 

We will begin by citing the law, as it has 
been interpreted and enforced, in relation 
to the teacher's right to correct or punish 
bis pupils for misconduct or disobedience. 
This right is in law based upon the theory 
that the teacher stands in place of the 
parent, or, as it is technically expressed, 
in loco parentis. Consequently, in order 
to understand properly the legal rights of 
the teacher in this respect, we must first 
know w^hat are the legal rights of the 
parent. 

Pakknt and Child. 

The rights of parents result from their 
duties. Parents are bound to maintain 
and educate their children; the law has 



given them such authority, and in the sup-- 
port of that authority, a right to the exer- 
cise of such discipline as may be requisite 
for the discharge of their sacred trust 
This is the true foundation of parental 
power, and the parent's right to correct, 
to this end and to this extent, has never 
been disputed by Church or State. "He 
that spareth his rod hateth his son ; but he 
that loveth him chasteneth him betimes." 
tProv. xiii. 24.) Indeed, this power of 
the parent over the person and liberty of 
the child was sometimes carried to a most 
atrocious extent The punishment for dis- 
obedience to parents, under the Jewish 
law, was death. "And they shall say 
unto the elders of his city, this our son is 
stubborn and rebellious, he will not obey 
our voice ; he is a glutton and a drunkard ; 
and all the men of his city shall stone 
him with stones that he die." (Deut xxi. 
18-21.) The Persians, Egyptians, Greeks, 
Gauls, and Romans, allowed to the fathers 
absolute dominion over thoir offspring; 
but the Romans, according to Justinian, 
exceeded all other people, and the liberty 
and lives of the children were placed 
within the power of the father. "Jui 
antem potestatis, quod in liberos habemus, 
proprium est Romanorum, nulli enim alii 
sunt homines, qui talem in liberos habeant 
potestatem, qualem nos habemus." (Inst. 
Just, lib. 1, tit. 9, § 8.) The power of the 
father over the life of the child was greatly 
weakened in public opmion by the time 
of Augustus, under the silent operation of 
refined manners and C!:ltiv.'itc:l morals. It 
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was looked upon as obsolete when the 
Pandects were compiled. Bynkerahoek 
was of opinion that the power ceased un- 
der the Emperor Hadrian, for he banished 
a father for killing his son. The Emperor 
Constantino made the crime capital as to 
adult children. In the age of Tacitus the 
exposing of infants was unlawful ; but mere- 
ly holding it to be unlawful was not suf- 
ficient When the crime of exposing and 
killing infants was made capital, under 
Valentinian and Valens, then the practice 
was finally abolished, and the paternal 
power became itself subject to the stand- 
ard of reason and of our own municipal 
law, which admits only the jtu d<fmestie€B 
emendationUy or the right of inflicting 
moderate correction under the exercise of 
a sound discretion. (2 Rentes Com., 208 ; 
Taylor's Elements of the Civil Law, 895; 
Gibbons' History, vol. 8, pp. 55-57; Sal- 
lust, Bel. Cat, ch. 89 ; Tacit de Mor. Ger., 
ch. 19; Bynkershoek Opera, tome 1, p. 
846 ; Heinec, Syn. Antiq. Rom. Jur., lib. 
1, tit 9 ; Opera, tome 4.) Dr. Taylor, in 
his Elements of Civil Law (pp. 403-406), 
gives a concise history of the progress of 
the Roman jurisprudence, in its efforts to 
destroy this undue power of the parent; 
but Bynkershoek has composed a regular 
treatise, with infinite learning, on this sub- 
ject It is entitled, " Opusculum de jure 
occidendi, vendendi, et exponendi, liberos 
apud veteres Romanos." (Opera, tome 1, 
p. 346.) Heineceius gives the history of 
the Roman jurisprudence from Romulus to 
Justinian, relative to this tremendous pow- 
er of tlie father, which, he says, was justly 
termed by the Roman authors, patria mor- 
jestas. The obedience, and even gratitude, 
of children t > their parents, has been in all 
times considered not only proper, but a 
primary duty. "Honor thy father and 
thy mother; that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.'' (Exodus, xx. 12.) We have 
already referred to the great power given 
to parents by the Persians, Egyptians, 
Greeks, Gauls, and Romans. Among the 
Hindoos, disobedience to parents was fol- 
lowed by a loss of the child's inheritance. 
(G^entoo Code, by Halhed, p. 64.) The 
first emigrants to Massachusetts followed 
the Jewish law, and made filial disobedi- 



ence a capital crime. (Gov. Hatchinson*» 
History of Massachusetts, vol. 1, p. 441.) 
We believe that all governments, and all 
peoples, have regarded filial disobedience 
with great disfavor. Even filial ingrati- 
tude, among the ancient Greeks, seems to 
have been looked upon as extremely im- 
pious, and attended with the most certain 
effects of divine vengeance. (Iliad, book 
9, V. 454.) In modern times, the right of 
the parent to exact obedience from his 
children is still conceded, but his powers 
for enforcing his commands are more in 
consonance witli the civilization of the 
times. In English law, the parent may 
lawfully correct his child, being under age, 
in a reasonable manner. (1 Blackstone, 
452.) So, also, in American law. (2 Eent^ 
Com., 208.) There can be no doubt as to 
the parent's power to enforce his authority 
to this extent So long as he keeps within 
the bounds of reason he will be protected, 
and aided, if need be, by the law. 

Tkaoheb and Pupil. 

1. The tutor or schoolmaster has such a 
portion of the power of the parent to re- 
strain and correct, as may be necessary to 
answer the purposes for which he was em-' 
ployed. (1 Blackstone, 458.) The power 
must be temperately exercised, however, 
and no schoolmaster should feel himself at 
liberty to administer chastisement coex- 
tensively with the parent, however much 
the infant delinquent might appear to have 
deserved it. (8 Barn wall & Alderson's R., 
684). 

2. A parent is justified in correcting a 
child either corporally or by confinement, 
and a schoolmaster under whose care and 
instruction a parent has placed his child, is 
equally justified in similar correction ; but 
the correction in both cases must be mod- 
erate, and in a proper manner. A school- 
master stands in loco parentis^ in relation 
to the pupils committed to his charge, 
while they are under his care, so far as to 
enforce obedience to his commands, law- 
fully given in his capacity of schoolmaster, 
and he may therefore enforce them by 
moderate correction. (Com. Dig. Pleader, 
8, M. 19 ; Hawk., c. 60, § 23 ; and o. 62, 
§ 2 ; c. 29, § 5.) To use the language of 
Chief-justice Holt, " A master may justify 
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the beating of bis scholar, if the beating 
be in the nature of correction only, and 
with a proper instrument. (Precedents of 
Pleas, 2 R. P. 0. P., 47-51 ; Rastall's Ent, 
613, pi. 18; 2 Chit PL, 663; 9 Wend., 
855 ; Peterdorfi^ Index, 296.) 

3. The power allowed by law to the pa- 
rent over the person of the child, may be 
delegated to a tutor or instructor, the bet- 
ter to accomplish the purpose of educa- 
tion. (2 Kent Oom., 206.) A schoolmaster 
stands in loco parentis, and maj in proper 
cases inflict moderate and reasonable chas- 
tisement. (The State v, Pendergast, 2 
Dey. & Battle, 865.) 

4. Although a town (or common) school 
is instituted by the statute, the children 
are to be considered as put in charge of 
the instructor for the same purpose, and to 
be clothed 'With the same power, as when 
he is directly employed by the parent. 
The power of the parent to rjestrain and 
coerce obedience in children cannot be 
doubted, and it has seldom or never been 
denied. The power delegated to the mas- 
ter by the parent must be accompanied, 
for the time^ with the same right as inci- 
dental, or the object sought must fail of 
accomplishment (Stevens v, Fassett, 27 
Maine, 280.) 

5. Where a scholar, in school hours, 
places himself (with or without permis- 
sion) in the desk of the instructor, and re- 
fuses to leave it on the request of the mas- 
ter, such scholar may be lawfully removed 
by the master; and for that purpose he 
may immediately use such force, and call 
to his assistance such aid, from any other 
person (or persons), as may be necessary 
to accomplish the object; and the case is 
the same if the person removed is over 
twenty-one years of age, or not a scholar, 
but a person having no right in tl^e school. 
The school-house is in the charge and un- 
der the control of the authorized teacher, 
so far as is necessary for the performance 
of his duties as teacher. The law clothes 
every person with the power to use force 
sufficient to remove one who is an intru- 
der upon his possessions, and the sohool- 
houy is for certain purposes the teacher^a 
close, his kingdom, or his oastle. The 
teacher has responsible duties to perform, 
and he is entitled in law and in reason to 



employ the means necessary therefor. It 
is his business to exact obedience in the 
school-room, and it is his legal right. 
(Stevens «. Fassett, 27 Maine, 266.) 

6. If a person over twenty-one years of 
age voluntarily attend a town (or any) 
school, and is received as a scholar by the 
instructor, he has the same rights and du- 
ties, and is under the same restrictions and 
liabilities, as if he were under the age of 
twenty-one years. (27 Maine, 266.) This, 
it will be understood, la true generally, 
but there may of course be a special con- 
tract, which, when it exists and is legally 
made, may give unusual rights and privi- 
leges to either party. 

7. A schoolmaster is liable criminally if, 
in inflicting punishment upon his pupil, he 
goes beyond the limit of reasonable casti- 
gation, and, either in the mode or degree 
of correction, is guilty of any unreasonable 
or disproportionate violence or force ; and 
whether the punishment was excessive un- 
der the circumstances of any case, is a ques- 
tion for the jury. (Commonwealth v, Ran- 
dall, 4 Gray, 36 ; 3 Greenl. on Ev., § 68.) 

Qu€8tion$. 

1. Has the teacher a right. to punish his 
pupils for misconduct on the way to or 
from school ? If so, for what o£fences ? 

2. When a parent expressly orders the 
teacher to abstain from punishing his chil- 
dren corporally for any offence whatever, 
does the teacher render himself liable in 
law if he does not obey? 

These and other questions relative to 
the teacher^s right to correct his pupils for 
misconduct out of the school-house, and 
out of school hours, will be the subject of 
our next article. In the mean time, we 
respectfully invite inquiries on any point 
or points of interest to teachers. We hope 
that before we conclude, we will be able 
to give the true interpretation of the law 
on every point that can be of any interest 
to the profession ; but lest we may over- 
look something, and thereby leave our 
work incomplete, we will regard it as a 
fevor if teachers will communicate with 
us, and indicate the subjects upon which 
Uiey would like to know the law. Any 
teacher in any part of the land, is invited 
to correspond with us on this subject. In 
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the coarse of oar investigation we expect 
to be able to find answers for all questions 
that may be sent ns. We also invite criti- 
cism from legal gentlemen, or any others 
who have had an opportunity to study the 
law for themselves. We are not seeking 
to deceive, but to instruct and benefit; 



and if we commit any errors in citing 
the law or otherwise, we will be thank- 
ful to the friend who will do us the favor 
to inform us of it ^^ Without counsel par 
poses are disappointed ; but in the mnlti- 
tude of counsellors they are established.'' 
(Prov. XV. 22.) 



-»-^ 



THE NEW YORK FREE ACADEMY. 



FREE instruction, accessible to the great 
mass of the population, is a creation 
of this century. The honor of initiating 
this great advance in civilization belongs 
to our own country. Prior to 1800, at- 
tempts, on a small scale, had been made 
both in Europe and America, by individ- 
uals ; but it was not until the formation of 
the New York Public School Society, in 
1805, that any systematic attempts to im*- 
prove the masses were made. This asso- 
ciation opened a number of schools, offer- 
ing tuition in English branches at a merely 
nominal price. In 1832, these schools were 
made free to all. After doing much good 
in New York and elsewhere, this society 
gave up its organization, and its schools 
were afterward managed by the Board of 
Education, which had been formed in 1842. 

These schools, as well as the grammar- 
schools organized under the Board of Edu- 
cation, offered instruction only in the com- 
mon English branches, and hence could 
not offer a liberal education to the poorer 
classes. It was seldom that the highest 
division in the school advanced beyond 
Arithmetic, with a few pages in an ele- 
mentary. Algebra. The ancient and niod- 
em languages were not on the list of 
studies. At that time these schools were 
little respected; the wealthier classes de- 
spised them, and the poorer shunned them 
as public charities; so that, with one or 
two exceptions, they were filled with the 
very poorest class in the city. In this 
way, then, the schools were failing to fulfil 
the object for which they were founded, 
and it became necessary to bring them 
into better repute. 

This matter began to be thoroughly agi- 



tated about 1845 or 1846. The flchod 
commissioners of New York city then 
were men of education and means. They 
had the interests of the people at heart, 
and were little swerved by personal or po- 
litical motives, for the schools were not 
then a part of the political machinery of 
the city. The matter was careftdly con- 
sidered by these and other leading men, 
and at length took definite shape in a reso- 
lution offered in the Board of Education, 
July 27, 1846, by Mr. Townsend Harris, 
since the honored representative of the 
United States at Japan. This resolution 
proposed a committee to consider the pro- 
priety of establishing an institution, offer- 
ing free education in the higher depart- 
ments of learning. The resolution was 
adopted, and a committee was appointed, 
which, in the following January, reported 
in favor of founding a free college or acad- 
emy, '* in which, while it should be in no 
way inferior to any of our colleges in the 
character, amount, or value of the infor- 
mation given to the pupils, the course of 
stndies to be pursued should have more 
especial reference to tiie active duties of 
operative life, rather than those more par- 
ticularly regarded as necessary for the pul- 
pit, bar, or the medical profession. 

The report of this committee was pub- 
lished, and, at a meeting held in February, 
1847, another committee was appointed to 
draft, on behalf of the Board, a memorial 
to the State Legislature, showing the na- 
ture and object of the proposed institution, 
and praying for authority to establish such 
a Free Academy. In the memorial drawn 
up by this committee and submitted to the 
'Legislature, the Board asked that aucb 
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portions of the State literature fund as 
should be apportioned to the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth Senate districts, might be 
applied ^^ to the support of a Free College 
or Academy in the city of New York, for 
the instruction of students who have been 
pupils in the common schools of said city.'' 
The memorial was favorably considered 
by the Legislature, which, on May 7, 1847, 
passed an act authorizing the Board to 
establish a Free. Academy; provided, how- 
ever, that, at an election to be held on the 
first Monday of June following, a mtyority 
of the votes should be cast in its favor. 
At that election, 19,404 votes were cast in 
its favor, while there were but 8,409 
against it 

All difficulties being now removed, the 
Board of Education proceeded immediately 
to organize the institution. An executive 
committee, with Townsend Harris at its 
head, was appointed to take charge of the 
preparations. Seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars were appropriated, with which lots 
were purchased on the corner of Lexington 
Avenue and Twenty-third Street, and the 
erection of the buildings was begun. The 
work was completed in about a year, and 
in the fall of 1848 the Free Academy was 
opened, having a faculty of ten professors, 
with Horace Webster, LL.D., as its Presi- 
dent The professors were all able men, 
most of whom had not only distinguished 
themselves as successfnl teachers, but also 
as investigators in their different depart- 
ments of literature. Under such circum- 
stances, the institution could scarcely fail 
to become popular, and therefore rapidly 
increased in size. The first graduating 
elass numbered but seventeen, while that 
of 1864, only eleven years later, numbered 
forty-nine. The faculty, which at first 
consisted of but ten instructors, is now 
composed of fourteen professors, beside 
whom there are twelve tutors. 

As we have already seen, no person can 
be admitted to the Academy unless he has 
previously been a member of common 
schools. For admission, then, it is neces- 
sary that the applicant show proof that he 
has attended these schools for at least one 
year, and has attained the age of fourteen. 
Certificates to this effect, to be signed by 
the principals of such schools as the can- 



didate may have attended, are prepared 
by the Board of Education. These mat- 
ters being settled satisfactorily, the Princi- 
pal of the Academy directs the applicant 
to proceed to certain instructors, by whom 
he will be examined in the common 
English branches, and in Algebra to quad- 
ratic equations inclusive. If the examina- 
tion be honorably sustained, the person is 
admitted. Attempts have frequently been 
made so to change the character of the in- 
stitution as to admit persons who had not 
previously attended the common schools. 
These efforts have been uniformly unsuc- 
cessful, since any such alteration in the 
institution would entirely defeat the inten- 
tion of its originators, as the wealthier 
classes, possessing means ^of instruction at 
home, would flock in, filling up the insti- 
tution, and depriving the poorer classes of 
the privileges.* It would also be a death- 
blow to the present common-school sys- 
tem, by taking away its chief attraction, 
and placing it where it was in 1844. 

As we have stated, candidates for ad- 
mission are required to pass a preliminary 
examination before becoming members of 
the institution. This examination is held 
about the middle of July, just at the close 
of the regular Academic semi-annual ex- 
amination. At this time, candidates from 
all tlie grammar-schools in the city assem- 
ble, to the number, frequently, of five or 
six hundred. Each one of these presents 
his ^certificate of age and attendance upon 
school to the Principal, who enters his 
name upon a book kept for the purpose, and, 
opposite to it, places a number by which 
the candidate is to be known throughout 
the examination. A ticket, bearing this 
number, is then given to the applicant, 
which is the only information concerning 
him possessed by the person examining. 
The chief object of this arrangement is to 
obtain entire absence of partiality in the 
examiner, so that the rich may have no 
advantage over the poor, and no successful 
school over one which is obscure. The 
examination usually occupies several days, 
and at its close the applicants are assem- 
bled in the chapel of the institution, where 
the names of the successful ones are read. 
Another examination for admission is held 
at the close of the first semi-annual exam- 
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ination in Februarj, bnt is not important, 
and is attended bj very few, as its re- 
quirements are more extensive than those 
of the other. 

The course of study at the Academy, 
extending through five years, is divided 
into the classical and scientifie courses, 
which differ in this only, that the latter 
prefers modern to the ancient languages. 
Since a knowledge of classics is not re- 
quired for admission, the first year is neces- 
sarily little more than preparatory to the 
collegiate course. The full classical course 
requires the study of Latin and Greek for 
five years, with an optional modem lan- 
guage during the fifth year ; the scientific 
course requires the study of French, 
German, and Spanish instead. During the 
introductory year the pupil completes his 
Algebra and Geometry, studies free-hand 
Drawing, Oratory, and Composition, and 
receives four lectures per week on Chem- 
istry and Elementary Science. In the 
Freshman year the student reads Trigo- 
nometry and Analytical Geometry, with 
all the simpler branches of mixed miathe- 
matics, while he takes a practical course 
in Descriptive Geometry and Drawing. 
History and Belles Lettres complete the 
Freshman curriculum. In the Sophomore 
year we find the student poring over the 
Calculus, and studying Science more care- 
fully. His course of Drawing becomes 
more practical, as is also true of the Belles 
Lettres. In the Junior year Bartldtt's 
Analytical Mechanics, with his Acoustics, 
Optics, and Spherical Astronomy, are 
read, while Chemistry and Natural Science 
become an essential portion of the course. 
During this year we find the classical stu- 
dent • reading Horace and the Odyssey, 
while the *' scientific" student, having 
finished the study of French, begins Ger- 
man and reads Don Quixote in Spanish. 
During the Senior year. Chemistry, with 
its practical applications, and Civil and 
Military Engineering, are the especial fea- 
tures of the course. These, with the usual 
Senior curriculum, complete the course of 
studies pursued in th'e institution. 

The method of instruction lis varied. 
Twelve of the professors deliver lectures 
at different times. In three of the depart- 
ments, instruction is given solely through 



lectures. The lower classes are of such 
inconvenient size as to render it necessary 
to divide them into sections containing 
about thirty pupils, each of which, as re- 
gards the rest, is in all respects an inde- 
pendent class. The pupils of the inferior 
classes recite almost exclusively to tutors, 
who are selected from among the graduates, 
and are generally those who have distin- 
guished themselves while pupils. 

The Free Academy has a good library. 
It now contains only about 11,000 volumes. 
This department, however, has been effec- 
tually cared for by several of our citi- 
zens. In 1852, Ephraim Holbrook be- 
queathed $5,000 toward its increase, and in 
1867 Seth Grosvenor bequeathed $30,000 
to be permanently invested, and its income 
to be expended, under certain conditions, 
in the purchase of books. The library is 
open and free to students of the collegiate 
classes, with certain restrictions, however, 
which render its privileges an additional 
incentive to study. The philosophical de- 
partments are well supplied with appara- 
tus, some of which is on a scale exceeded 
by that of no institution in the land ; and 
the enterprising Professor* of Chemistry 
and Physics is continually making additions 
to the stock. The cabinets in Natural 
History are, as yet, comparatively small, 
but through the munificence of some citi- 
zens (among them Tovnisend Harris, Esq.X 
they contain many valuable and curious 
specimens. 

The internal management of the insti- 
tution is of the highest character. At nine 
o'clock, A. M., the students, numbering 
about 700, assemble in the chapel, where a 
selection from the Bible is read, and some 
announcements are made, after which all 
disperse to their various rooms, and in ^y^ 
minutes more the only noise to be heard in 
the building is the voice of the reciting 
students. The order with which the ar- 
rangements are carried out is indeed sur- 
prising. The discipline of the institution 
is essentially military in its character, and 
is remarkably exact, though not severe. 
Dr. Webster, the principal, is one of the 
early graduates of West Point, and served 
with some distinction during the war in 

* Professor B. Ogden Doremua, DJX 
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Florida. His training in the military ser- 
Tice fitted him admirably for the position 
which he now occapies, for by no other 
than military order, conld 700 boys, jnst in 
the transition period, be controlled. For 
petty offences demerits are given, a more 
serious misdemeanor receives suspension, 
while, if the crime be heinous, the offender 
is expelled. 

The system of rewards is thoroughly in- 
corporated with the institution. The Pell 
Gold Medal was founded in 1849, by Dun- 
can C. Fell, and is to be awarded to the 
skident who shall have made the greatest 
proficiency in his studies during the year. 
A like medal, to he awarded to the best 
mathematiciaQ in the . Senior class, was 
founded in 1850, by Edwin Burr. In 1850, 
Charles T. Oromwell founded a gold medal 
to be given annually to the best scholar in 
History and Belles Lettres. To all of these 
trusts silver medals, to be granted to the 
one next in merit, are attached. Besides 
these are twenty bronxe medals, and vari- 
ous minor prizes. 

There are two examinations during. the 
year, after eacii of which a merit-roll is 
made out, in which the students are ar- 
ranged according to their proficiency in 
study. At the close of the winter exam- 
ination in February, the Junior exhibition 
is held, for which students without blot 
either in oondnct or study are selected by 
the faculty. Three weeks after the exam- 
ination in July occurs the annual com- 
mencement, at which are distributed the 
prizes. For this occasion, honorary ora- 
tions are assigned to the best eight students 
of the graduating doss, and twelve disser- 
tations to such others of the same class as 
have distinguished themselves by rhetori- 
cal ability; all of whom, on commence- 
ment night, exhibit their gifts to a some- 
times admiring, but more frequently wea- 
ried audience. 

in reading the list of studies pursued at 
this institution, one cannot fail to perceive 
the striking fitness of the course to the 
object in view. The founders intended, 
not only that here the pupil should obtain 
an education equal to that offered else- 
where, but also that here 'should be fur- 
nished peculiar facilities for instruction of 
the highest order in various branches, 



either omitted or carelessly taught in most 
other colleges. The effort has been emi- 
nently successful. While ancient languages 
tend much to refine the intellect, they 
nevertheless do little toward preparing 
man for the actual confiict of life ; whereas 
the careful study of such practical mathe- 
matics as surveying and engineering, give 
a young man a capital which will as surely 
bring him ample return as though it were 
money invested in bonds. Such a study 
renders a man useful not only to himself 
but to the whole race. This is the control- 
ling idea in the instruction at the Fi'ee 
Academy, where, although its course in 
classics is, in point of accuracy and prac- 
tical utility, little short of that of any 
other institution, its course in Mathematics 
is equalled by few establishments, and sur- 
passed only by that at West Point. Its 
graduates are sent out better prepared for 
active life than the graduates of most other 
colleges. 

The effects of such an institution upon 
the city can scarcely be conceived. Its 
influence is felt from the oldest student 
within its walls to the youngest and poor- 
est boy in the common schools. It cer- 
tainly has succeeded in "popularizing" 
the common schools, for since its inaugur- 
ation these have grown so rapidly, both in 
size and reputation, that the old buildings, 
productive of disease alike in teacher and 
pupils, have been removed and new ones 
erected. The class of teachers is better ; 
the standard has been raised ; so that no 
one but a well-educated man can attain to 
a permanent principalship. In many of 
our public schools Geometry, Latin, and 
French are taught, while elementary book- 
keeping is common to all. 

The Academy has also had an indirect 
influence in removing from other institu- 
tions the strong bias in favor of ancient 
languages, and against the mathematics, or 
sciences. Since its foundation, many 
others of like character have sprung up, 
and these have proved by comparison the 
utter unfitness, as far as the United States 
are concerned, of European modes of edu- 
cation. Our leading colleges are raising: 
tlie grade of their mathematical courses^ 
and some are even considering the pro- 
priety of regarding them as more impor* 
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tant than classics. It is to be hoped that 
this revolution will be worked out, and 
that throughout the country the true value 
of Science and Mathematics will be fairly 



acknowledged. New York CUtj has at 
least tlie credit of having taken the initia- 
tory step in this nioyement^ through the 
Free Academy. 



RETROSPECTION AND FORECAST. 

" We look before and after, 
And pine for what i« not." — Shellet. 



WHEN Mephistopheles, according to 
Goethe's version of the old tradition, 
made a bargain for the soul of Faust, the 
only condition on which the philosopher 
agreed to surrender his hopes of heaven, 
was, that the devil should for one instant 
satisfy, completely satisfy, his heart In 
the words of Brooks' translation, Faust 
says: 

" Whenever to the paBsiugr hour 

I cr>', Oh, Btay ! thou art so fair ! 
To chain me down I give tiiee power 

To the black bottom of despair! 
Then let my knell no longer linger, 

Then from my Bervice thon art free, 
Fall from the clock the index-finecr, 

Be time all over, then, for me T' 

Mephistopheles imagined that he had made 
a most excellent bargain; but the sequel 
showed that he had reckoned, as the devil 
generally does, without his host. The in- 
satiable mind of Faust baffled his utmost 
ingenuity; and finally, when human na- 
ture was exhausted, the old man sank down 
and died with the expression of an unsatis- 
fied desire upon his lips. 

In this trait, as in many another, the 
Faust of Goethe may be regarded! as typi- 
cal of 'the human race. Who ever heard 
of a perfectly satisfied man, that was not a 
downright idiot ? We live, that is to say, 
we exist, in the present; but as trees send 
out their branches in every direction, we 
send out branching hopes, aspirations, re- 
quests, far onward into the future, far 
backward into the past. The greater por- 
tion of our happiness is drawn from the 
past or the future. We are never as happy 
as we hope to be ; and this very hope en- 
hances the happiness of the present hour. 
But this natural and inborn characteristic 
of the human mind, this tendency to be 



dissatisfied with things as they are, is 
pable of strange and unfortunate perversion. 
It sometimes takes the form of grumbling 
discontent Some people are so consti- 
tuted, or have so utterly perverted their 
faculties, as to be incapable of receiving 
enjoyment from things about them ; and it 
is generally the case that such people take 
very gloomy views of the future. They 
are forever looking over their shoulder, 
and sighing because they cannot retrace 
their steps across the arid Sahara of life to 
the oasis where they once reposed, and 
which their imagination had tricked out in 
a thousand charms which they never per- 
ceived while they had the reality before 
them. We have frequentljr met with peo- 
ple, — and who has not? — who believed that 
the human race has gone on degenerating 
from age to age, ever since the archangel 
with the flaming sword drove oar first 
parents out of Eden. Reversing the doe- 
trine of the gradual development school of 
pkilosophers, they believe that men are 
assimilating to the brute creation. Should 
the world stand for six tiioosand years 
longer, to what a pitiable depth of moral 
degradation must not man descend, if this 
view of his destiny is correct I To look 
at the future through the spectacles of 
these theorists, would be enough to drive 
a lover of his race distracted, and to make 
him long for the speedy fulfillment of Dr. 
Cumming^s millennial prophecies, in order 
that the end of the world may set a period 
to this downward career. Their motto 
seems to be, "wwifcc the ijoorst of every- 
thing P"* They take a kind of miserable 
enjoyment in being wretched, and in try- 
ing to make others believe that there is 
nothing to be happy about in life or in the 
future. 
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We had a conversation recently with a 
man of this stamp of mind, who maintained 
that although mankind had progressed up 
to a comparativelj late period, yet that the 
race had already passed the highest moun- 
tain crest of intellect and morality, and was 
now looking down and hastening down 
the other slope towai'd the valley of the 
Shadow of Death. We recalled to his 
mind the fact that just such unreasonable 
grumblers as himself have lived in every 
age since the beginning of the world, who 
have abused their own times and lauded 
the past with the same vehemence; but 
the only answer he gave was to call in 
question their ability to cx>mprehend their 
age, — an infirmity which he never dreamed 
of ascribing to himself. He was honest, 
no doubt, in his views ; but if he could only 
be put to sleep for a hundred years, and 
wake up in 1965, we have no doubt that 
be would look back to this century as the 
time of the grandest and most sublime 
development of the human race ; and had 
he lived a hundred years ago, he would 
have thought as meanly of that century as 
he now does of the present. The probable 
reason of such perverseness is the fact that 
the evil and corruption of the present lies 
directly under our eyes, offending our moral 
sensibilities, and — sincei evil is always more 
obtrusive than goodness — attracting the 
lion^s share of observation, while the 
imagination exalts the past for virtues 
which it never possessed, and at the same 
time loses sight of the abuses, the wrongs, 
and all the multifarious forms of iniquity 
from which no age is more free than 
another. The grand simplicity which is 
sometimes imagined to have been charac- 
teristic of all nations in the childhood of 
the world, is but one of those pleasant 
delusions into which men are often drawn 
by loose reasoning from analogy. Tradi- 
tion, history, and remains of ancient art^ 
all show that human nature was never 
more refined, gentle, and pure, than it is in 
the present age. 

But what shall we say of the poets who 
are dreaming of the Age of Gold, and sigh- 
ing, in melodious ditties, for its return? 
Happy the one who can believe that 
dream! It gives him one more city of 
refuge from the cares and oppressive 



thoughts of the time, — a sort of fairy 
bower, into which he may withdraw to 
enjoy an enchanted sleep, while the great 
world rages and roars unmolestingly with- 
out. There is nothing in poetry more 
beautiful than this vision of an age in the 
past when all men lived in a state of inno- 
cence, when evil was yet undreamed of^ 
and those physical conditions whidh inevi- 
tably bring suffering in their train were 
not yet developed in the world. We have 
always admired Tasso's famous ode on the 
Qt)lden Age, so beautifully translated by 
Leigh Hunt. Thereat Italian poet cele- 
brates that happy period chiefly because it 
was a time of purity and simple child-like 
goodness. Hear him, through his genial 
English interpreter : 

** O lovely age of ffold 1 

Not that the rivers rolled 
With milk, or that the woodn wept honey-dew ; 

Not that the ready ground 

Produced without a wound, 
Or the ipild serpent had no tooth that slew ; 
Not that a cloudless blue 

Forever was in sight, 
Or the heaven which bums, 
And now is cold by turns, 

Looked out in glad and everlasting light; 
No, not that even the insolent ships from far 
Brought war to no new lands, nor riches worse 
tlian war : 

But solely that that vain 

And breath-invented pain. 
That idol of mistake, that worshipped cheat, 

That Honor, — since so called 

By vulgar minds appalled, 
Played not the tyrant with our nature yet. 
It had not come to fret 
The sweet and happy fold 

Of gentle human-kind ; 

Nor did its hard law bind 
Smils nursed in freedom ; but that law of gold. 
That glad and golden law, all free, all fitted, 
Which Nature^s own hand wrote, What pleases 

U permitted 1" 

Beautiful poetry, though false philos- 
ophy I For the sentiment callccl honor, 
to which the poet ascribes all the artificial 
evils and restraints of modem society, is 
one of the noblest characteristics of all no- 
ble minds. 

And in spite of all that is beautiful in 
these poetic visions, there is too apt to be 
a certain weakness and taint of effeminacy 
running through them all. Fretfulness at 
present ills and inconveniences, an inability 
or indisposition to grapple manfully with 
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life and to look onr enemies in the eye, are 
too often the secret springs of this worship 
of an imaginary age of innocence and un- 
alloyed happiness. It is only to be enjoyed 
as a poetic dream. Only this, and nothing 
more. 

We have known people who, without 
pretending to sigh for a return of this fabu- 
lous age, felt ill at ease in their own times 
from a simple preference for a different 
phase of civilization. Without denying the 
progress which the race has made, they 
look back with regret to some age of the 
past, when they imagine tliey could have 
found more congenial associations than 
they find in their times. It is merely a 
matter of choice, just as a man seeks one 
class of society and avoids another. Such 
a man was Charles Lamb. In everything 
but time he was the contemporary of 
Shakspeare and Ben Jonson. When a son- 
net of his was once rejected by an over-fas- 
tidious publisher, on the ground that it 
might offend the delicacy of the time, he ex- 
claimed that he would *Svrite for antiquity." 
He was born out of time, — too late by sev- 
eral centuries. We every day see men who 
seem to be out of place in this age. They 
are not confined to any class or profes- 
sion. There are pedants now living who 
would have been more at home in the 
Middle Ages, — modem recluses, as much 
isolated from society as if they lived in 
caves in the desert. But to particularize 
on this topic would extend this little essay 
far beyond its prescribed limits. 

We have said that no nian, not a down- 
right idiot, was ever satisfied with the 
present ; but there is a wide difference be- 
tween this sentimental longing for a past 
that never can return, and a manly, hope- 
ful wish and endeavor to improve the con- 
dition of mankind. The first is poetic, 
beautiful,* pleasant, as a recreating thought, 
in so far as it tends to freshen onr belief in 
the noble capabilities of the human soul ; 



but utterly wrong and pernicious in so far 
as it tends to destroy our confidence in 
human advancement, by fostering the idea 
of progressive degeneracy. That idea is 
fatal to hope. Its tragic effects may be 
seen in the case of Gowper. He was so 
utterly convinced of the hopeless condition 
of the world, that he could only sigh for a 
lodge in a vast wilderness, where no 
rumors of wrong, or oppression, or deceit 
could aflQ-ont his tender heart. This is 
pitiable; but there is a noble impatience, 
which spurns the evils of the time, and 
looks forward with a hopeful and undaunt- 
ed heart to a better age, when there shall 
be less wrongdoing, and less unnecessary 
suffering among the mass of human beings. 
One of the noblest poems ever written, 
Loekiley Hall^ shows how a strong and 
hopeful nature, feeling keenly the ii\justic« 
that everywhere prevails among the na- 
tions, can look far into the future, and dis- 
cern the glorious destiny which is in store 
fbr the races of the world. Such impa- 
tience and hopefulness are right and en- 
nobling, and are indeed absolutely essential 
to the happiness of every rational spirit, 
that gives a thought to the friture. We 
pity the man who, looking down the long 
vista of coming generations, cannot discern 
the dawn of a more glorious day for man- 
kind. We pity the man who cannot 
believe that, in the course of ages, 

*' Evil on itoelf shall back recoil. 

And mix no more with goodness ; when at last. 

Gathered like scum, and settled to itself, 

It shall he in eternal, restless change, 

Self- fed and self-consnmed. If this fail 

Ths pillared JirmamerU is rotUnntss^ 

And sarifCs base built an stvbbU," 

The Golden Age is a beautiful fable ; the 
belief in the higher glory of the future is 
no less beautiful, while it exalts the soul^ 
and inspires the heart with unfailing hope 
and buoyant strength. 
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FoBOE OF Expression. — The superiority 
of specific expressions over more general 
statements is owing to a saving of the effort 
required to translate words into thought. 
When an abstract word is used, the reader 



has to choose from his stock of images, one or 
more, by which he may figure to himself the 
genus mentioned. A specific turn, suggest- 
ing an appropriate image, effects an econo- 
my of force, and a vivid impression results. 
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PEDAGOGIC LIFE: 

A RHYME OF TRIBULATION. 

YOUNG Jonathan Jones went forth one day — 
HaWng heard this one and that one say, 
That he would have nothing to do bat play — 
To look for a school It fell in his way 
To meet Squire So-and-so, District Clerk. 
Now the Squire was never known to skirk 
In driving a bargain — in fact was selected 
That the purse of the district might be protected, 
And no extravagant tax collected. 

Then Jonathan made his errand known ; 
The Squire looked up, and in miser's tone 
Inquired at once ** What are your wages ? 
** The man who journeys by easy stages, 
As does the teacher, must work very cheap, sir ; 
ril not pay a high price — not by a heap, sir." 
Now this was very consoling to John, 
Very, indeed, for to school, off and on. 
He had been for years — had attended the " Institute — 
Had eclipses and almanacs learned to compute ; 
In short, could well fill the teacher's position. 
And now to hear price made the only condition, 
It seemed very strange ; yet he smothered his feeling, 
And tried to believe it a fair mode of dealing. 

At length, after parley, by dint of good luck. 
On these simple terms a bargain was struck : 
'' The said John to receive per month thirteen dollars, 
And for bed and provision to live with the scholars P 
Or, in other words, he must " board around," 
Two words, for teachers, of ominous sound. 

The mom soon came when he should begin 
His pleasant labors, and he walked in 
To the school-house ; small, and very low, 
With windows through which the snow might blow. 
And other surroundings which went to show 
That the District Clerk tvaa Squire So-and-so. 
He found forty youths of all ages and sizes. 
From twenty-five, down to the dear little prizes, 
Whom their mothers had sent, to get out of the way ; 
A heterogeneous, incongruous array. 
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Teachers his troubles all can tell, 
And how his spirits drooping fell 

When he came to form his classes ; 
A little thing, it may seem to jou, 
But this forming of classes is hard to do ; 
As those well know who have had a view 

Of the subject, through teacher's glasses. 
For there were forty different books, 
And the parents told him, with scowling looks. 

That they were opposed to a change ; 
" For,'' said they, ** it is very clear. 
That with the many test books here 

You will have a wider range. 
To show an original cast of thought. 
And that you should want any new books bought. 

To us, sir, seems very strange 1" 

And so with classes of every degree, 
From the Algebra down to A, B, C, 
With books of the many kinds that be, 

He settled his wrath with a jerk. 
And striving the while forever to borrow 
Strength for the day from the hope of to-morrow, 

He himself settled down to his work. 

It chanced, one night, that he went to stay. 

At a tottering tavern, down by the way, 

And was forced to sit in the bar-room, there, 

'Mid fumes of tobacco, and lager beer. 

With idlers and topers over their rum. 

Till he longed for the time to retire to come. 

It came, at length, and Boniface said. 

As the way to the attic-loft he led, 

" Sir, you must sleep in the trundle-bed. 

For with strangers to-night are we overrun. 

And the beds are all taken except this one 1" 

Poor John surveyed it with anxious eye. 

For it looked like a bed whereon to lie 

Was not to rest, and, in very deed. 

Of nourishing sleep he felt the need. 

Two children were in the bed before. 

And there seemed little room for another more ; 

Too short, by ten inches, the foot-board that bound it> 

But he took a tack sidewise, and slept all around it. 

He whipped little Billy Smith one day. 

And — I ask attention to what I say — 

On the history of this transaction — 
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For whenever the story was told anew, 
With, " Says she to him," and, " Says I to you— ^* 
The ant-hill small, to a mountain grew, 
Of hideous malefaction 1 

Mrs. A. had said to Mrs B., 
Who ** happened in" next night to tea^ 
She'd heard that day from Mrs. C, 
The master was awful inhuman ; 

For he whipped Billy Smith till his back was raw — 
'Twas the worst looking sight she ever saw- 
She then went on a long yam to draw. 

After the fashion of woman, — 
How, with flashing eye, and doubled fist, 
He had taken a club as big as his wrist 
And beat poor Bill, on the back and head, 
Till the poor little fellow was almost dead ; 
That the wales on his head were as big as your finger, 
That his coat was all cut to a string — or. 
At least Mrs. C. had been told it was so 
By the scholars, who saw it, and ought to know ; 
And for one, she thought he'd better go 
And tarry a while at Jericho I 

But I will close this ramblmg sketch. 
For should I strive to recall and fetch 

From the well remembered past, ' 
All of his trials and tribulations. 
The sterner griefs and petty vexations, 
And stories told of sly flirtations 
With all their wonderful variations, 

My rhyme would forever last. 

My only object in writing this, 

Is to show their fancy leads them amiss. 

Who suppose a life of superlative bliss 

To be led by those poor creatures. 
Who journey around, now here, now there, 
Exposed to the ceaseless wear and tear. 
That all of us more or less must bear. 
But which is certain to be 'the fare, 

Of strolling, itinerant teachera. 

Their lives do not flow ever smoothly along. 
And their will is stout, their nerves are strong ; 
Who get as reward ** per month, thirteen dollars, 
'' And for bed and provision, to live with the scholars I" 
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STRAY CHAPTERS FROM THE HISTORY OF A STINGY FAMILY. 



IHTBODtJCTIOX. 

Iyt a series of p&pera, which T shall pre- 
BCDt as frequeatlj as circnm stances and 
the «d)tor of the Mobtfclt will permit, I 
purpose to pve a few incidents from the 
life of one Thomas Flint— bow he pasMd 
through his boy-daja at the district school 
and the village academr, bow he taught a 
oonatr; school, how he fared in his pasiiage 
through college, and how he kept a board- 
ing-school. In fact I sliall trace his history 
from the time when he received hia first 
flogging at school, nntil he gave his last 
flo^Dg, and retired from pedagogic life, 
to wear himeelf out as a penurious farmer 
in Orange Co., New York. It may he 
necesaarj lo introduco some of the varied 
experiences of the sons and daaghters of 
Hr. Flint, to enable me tlie better to ex- 
hibit the lights and shadows of eoliool-life. 
While I shall remember the faithful efforta 
of true teaohera, I shall not forget some of 
the more notorious abuses of certain pre- 
t^ntionB "eobool-keepers" and proprietors 
of boarding schools. That the reader may 
at once make the acqauntance of Ur. Flint, 
his family, and his peculiarities, I shall in 
this paper describe a tevpsrty which took 
place in his house. Inasmuch, however, as 
I possess a wholesome fear of bailiffs and 
avenging friends, I sliall soppress the tme 
names of all parties concerned, for some 
of them are now in the prime of muscniar 
life. Moreover, I wish it to be distinetlj 
understood that Flint was not ilr. Flint's 
true name, so that the highly respected 

Mr. Flint of H , lately demised, was 

not the individual to whom the following 
details refer. 

Years ago, tea parties in aid of mission- 
ary projects were quite common in many 
sections of New York State, although tliey 
are now fallen almost into disrepute. At 
these, the young ladies of tiie neighbor- 
hood made garments for the use of the 
missionaries. It was the duty of the lady, 
at whose house they met, to provide a 
good substantial supper. The pastor of the 
congregation waa usnally present, that be 



might ask a blessing upon the provisions, 
the missionaries, and the indnatrioos 
laborers, and that he might prevent the 
young ladies from breaking the ninth com- 
mandment to too great an extent, while 
investigating the affairs of such persons U 
might be absent If he were nmnarried 
the meetings were generally more accept- 
able to both parties, as they afforded him 
opportunity to compare the eligible yonng 
ladies, and rendered the posdbility more 
probable that he might marry some one in 
the neighborhood. t 

It was tbe winter of 16 — (I will not be 
particular about dates), and the tea partiea 

of H were oil over with the exception 

of Mr, Flint's and one other. Aa for Mr, 
Flint, it was «rtremely doubtful for some- 
time whether he would incur the expense, 
and it was difficult to make him senrible 
of hia duty In the matter. At length, 
after having consulted much with his wife, 
and having discovered that, by the employ- 
ment of a little tact, they might manage to 
make the affair both pious and profitable, 
he consented. Accordingly, on the next 
Sunday it was announced, that "There 
will be a tea party at Mrs. Flint's in behalf 
of the missionaries, who are giving them- 
selves voluntarily up to self-martyrdom for 
the sake of poor benighted heathen. The 
young ladies are requ»sted to attend." 

It was not long before the scandal-loving 
inhabitants of II— — discovered that the 
proclamation was serionsly defective— no 
tame was specified ; and therefore some evH 
aurmisers conceived that the imperfection 
was intentional, in order that the Flinta 
might avoid their responsibility. i)ut tliia 
was utterly false, for on the following Sun- 
day there was made a new announcement 
to this effect, " On Tuesday evening oat 
the tea party will be held at the honae <tf 
Mra. Flint." ^^ 

Accordingly, on Tnesd ay ailcrnoon abodl^H 
four o'clock, the young ladic came to^" 
gether, to the number of about Lhirty. and 
shortly atterwarda the milliliter. Rev, Heie- 
kiah Hopewell, favored the aesemblago 
with hia presence. He was a young miS 
tall, good-looking, with long h^ I " 
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spectacles. Ho was, moreover, Dnmarried, 
and of liigliljr respectiible faniUy conoeo- 
ti»Df<; 60 that he waa a prue well wurth; 
the ftttentioQ of the yonng ladiea. He was, 
however, nut without eerioas drawbacks. 
He bad hardly tlirown off the semioary 
swaddling clothes, and his prayers — ah, 
tho^ remarkable prayers — frequently swal- 
lowed up twenty-five minutes, while his 
grace widom fell short of fifteen. Despite 
his faults, hia presence could not be dis- 
pensed with, and was never unacceptable. 

After considerable confusion in the room 
above, where every piece of furniture, 
from the antiqusled window-abades to the 
cracked wash-bowl, had been critically 
examined, the ladies came down into the 
parlor, and formed a buuing bee, at which 
some sewing and much talking was done. 
However, they completed all the work 
which thej had prepared for themselves, 
OS well as some which Mrs. Flint had by 
■ome means obtained. ' 

Ueontime, while the indastrioDS laborers 
were cheerfully and noisily performing 
their allotted task and entertaining Mr. 
Hopewell, Mrs, Flint was, with equal 
iodnstr;, superintending the preparations 
for supper. The necessary labor in this 
department was not great, since, as will be 
shown, there was no great variety of dishes. 
It was prinoipallf mental, and consisted in 
devising ways and means by whioU to save 
the cake. At last Mrs. Flint, who had for 
some time maintained a dignified silence, 
seeming to have hit upon ibe happy plan, 
said to her daughter, 

" Salora, my child, you know tliat Sarah 
Watkins U going to have that— ah — what 
do you call itt" 

"Missionary soiree." 

" Yes. They do got up snch new-fangled 
names now-a-days. Well she is going to 
have her soiree neit week, and sbe told 
me that she would give me a good price 
for whatever cake I had lefl. Now how 
do you think I'm going to save itt" 

"Don't knnw." 



And SI 

During tiria conversation and the opera- 
tions connected with it, there had been 
much flirtation and distress of heart in 
tlie parlor. Mr. Hopewell was, as yon 
have been told, unmarried, and seemed not 
a whit less willing to take due advantage 
of the privileges pert^ning to his isolated 
condition, than if he had been a mere far- 
mer. To his lasting disgrace Ite it said, h« 
fiirted ; and when Miss Smith looked round 
upon her fellows with a gleam of victory 
in her eyes, tbe green-eyed monster took 
possession of several fair bosoms. Aston- 
ishing though it may appear. Miss Smith's 
intimate friend was so overcome, that she 
actually declared upon her honor that she 
could not Dudenitand, "what Mr, Hope- 
well could see in that hateful Polly Smith 
to take his fancy,'' None of them ever 
imagined, no, not for a moment, that the 
wily young pastor was striving to set them 
all at '■loggerheads," in order that be might 
have the pleasure of arranging matters in 
the cnstomory manner. 

At length teatime come, and the party 
flocked down stairs, not especially hungry, 
but excessively curious to see what refresh- 
ments had been provided; for Mr. Flint 
was not regarded as the most liberal iub 
in tbe district. Tbe; soon discoravd. 
The bread was good, the bnUer bad, ^rf 
the tea slops. Serious eye* looted ■ Ao 
cake and then across tbe taUe; ^hOrm^tr 
anxious thoughts as to itad 
tarbcd the gnestx. Sooa Itv 

hand untouched, Mr^H 

ened at her success, i 

the iss 

spectacles, and ■ 

young ladies not to !■ tiMU. bat to help 

themselves, as tfaas wm flattT of it " 

" Oh, true ww^'^io i ii l Mr. rJop^ 
well, "plen^afi^UMl. W^H, i>, v„-j 
all appear tot Aril to fete the fir^t uC-^ 
ru bagta. KiU^ pfam pas, tba- 
aod » -■ , c ia, i«.. dlsiributtd. 
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wretch." With a pleasant smile, and ap- 
parently unconscions of the storm gather- 
ing about his head, Mr. Hopewell impressed 
upon all present the fact, that it was tlieir 
duty, even as a matter merely of polite- 
ness, to accept fully their hostess* invita- 
tion. Tea at length was finished, and the 
gnests retired to the parlor, leaving Mrs. 
Flint and her daughters to bewail the sad 
calamity which had befallen them. Every 
piece of cake had been devoured, for Mr. 
Hopewell, having assumed control of the 
establishment, had been so considerate as 
to pass the plates around a second time, in 
order that those who before, ** from bash- 
fhlness," had refused it, might not be de- 
prived of their portion of the feast. So 
ended the supper, alike disastrous to the 
finances of Thomas Flint and the influence 
of Mr. Hopewell in the family. 

At length, about nine o'clock, after much 
boisterous mir^Ji, the party was ready "to 
break up," and all prepared to go home. 
Miss Smith had been appointed to take 
charge of the work and to carry it to her 
own house, where she should keep it until 
it could be conveniently shipped. Accord- 
ingly, much to the horror of Mrs. Flint, 
she began to arrange it in bundles. In 
vain did Mrs. Flint, to save herself the 
humiliating confession of deceit, endeavor 
by every conceivable argument to per- 
suade Miss Smith to leave the *• things" for 
a few days. But the lady was inexorable, 
for, from tho great quantity of work of 
which the party knew nothing, it had been 
suspected by the shrewd pastor, that Mrs. 
Flint had resorted to some species of 
"sharp practice ;" and he was determined 



that her deception should be punished. 
Finding it impossible to hold the clothing 
in her possession, Mrs. Flint thus confessed 
her sin : 

"But there's a whole lot of my own 
work there. Two dresses of fine delaine, 
which would last us our lifetime, a petti- 
coat^ and a night-cap, and — " 

" Mrs. Flint," said Mr. Hopewell, inter- 
rupting ; " you have been guilty of great 
wrong in having brought us hither to ob- 
tain our labor for naught." 

"Our labor, indeed 1" cried Mrs. Flint; 
"our labor 1 What have you done but 
spark the girls and eat our supper ?" 

" You have pretended " continued Mr. 
Hopewell, "that your desire was wholly 
in behalf of the poor missionary, and have 
brought us here only to discover the falsity 
of your pretension. Now, Mrs, Flint, I 
believe it is the determination of the ladies 
that you either pay them a reasonable 
reward for their labor, or donate the goods 
to the cause." 

"What is a reasonable price?" faintly 
gasped Mrs. Flint. 

" About four dollars." 

"Just what the things cost. Thomas, 
will you give them, or the money?" 

" Give the things," groaned Flint. And 
so it was done. The party left;, laughing; 
the Flints remained, sorrowing. 

Now, believing that you are sufficiently 
well informed as to the special character- 
istic of the one who is to be our hero, I 
shall go back to his earlier days, and, in 
my next, give an account of his entrance 
into the district school, and of the first 
week of his sojourn there. 



•-^ 



PETROLEUM. 



THIS mineral, which has of late years 
assumed such vast importance in the 
economy of the world, was by no means 
unknown to the ancients, nor is it confined 
to the United States and Canada. Two 
thousand years ago, as we learn from Hero- 
dotus, the citizens of Zacynthus (Pante) 
were accustomed to collect a mineral pitch, 



called by them "pittumen," from two wells 
distant about twelve miles from the city. 
This substance they used as a substitute 
for vegetable pitch in many operations. 
On the island of Sicily it occurred in a 
fluid condition, at common temperatures, 
and was used for illuminating purposes by 
the inhabitants of Agrigentum. Its exist- 
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ence in Farther India, especially along the 
banks of the Irawaddj river, was known 
in very ancient times. At Rangoon there 
are upwards of five hundred wells, yield" 
iug anuu^ly 412,000 hogsheads and sup- 
plying the whole Burmese Empire with 
light In several districts in China there are 
numerous oil and gas wells. Solid bitumen 
occurs in great quantities along the shores 
of the Dead and Caspian seas. This was 
an important ingredient in the Greek Fire, 
It was used for many purposes among the 
Jews : and many have supposed that the 
text, Matt. y. 12, refers not to salt, but to 
bitumen, which was used in Jewish sacri- 
fices and termed salt. Salt cannot lose its 
savor, but while soft, bitumen has a sti'ong 
taste and odor, which, upon exposure, it 
loses. Petroleum was first discovered in 
Europe, in 1640, by an Italian physician. 
A petroleum spring near Amiano in Parma 
has supplied Genoa for many years. Mo- 
dena, also, possesses some remarkably rich 
wells. On the shore of the Black sea, wells 
have lately been opened by some enter- 
prising Americans and Englishmen. 

In Trinidad asphaltum or solid bitumen 
occurs in vast quantities. Near Cape La 
Braye it issues from the bottom of the sea, 
at times, with great force and covers the 
surface to a considerable distance. It is 
collected on the shore to so great an extent, 
for three-quarters of a mile, as to support 
a very vigorous vegetation on its surface. 
On the same island is the remarkable Pitch 
and Tar Lake, which is a mile and a half 
in circumference and consists entirely of 
asphaltum. About the shores the bitumen 
is solid, but softens toward the centre, 
where it boils. In South America, at Coxi- 
tambo, asphaltum is found in a state of 
remarkable purity. 

But with petroleum in our own country 
we have chiefly to deal in this paper. Its 
existence here was well known to the 
Indians long before the advent of Europ- 
ean settlers, but like all other Indian dis- 
coveries, its history is involved in tradition. 
Many years ago, say the Seneca Indians, 
the Great Spirit informed one of their 
chiefs that, in a distant part of their 
country, there exuded from the earth an 
oily liquid, which would prove a balm of 
healing to the invalid savage. Obeying 



the ii\junction given^ the chief proceeded 
to the place indicated and found a dark 
oily liquid, which was ever afterwards 
used by the medicine men as a remarkable 
curative agent. This was the Seneca oil, 
so long sold in the shops and used by 
empirics for internal use as a medicine. 
The early European settlers, either ^om 
ignorance or lack of refining apparatus, 
paid little attention to the oil, extracting 
only enough to answer their limited medi- 
cal necessities. 

Petroleum accompanied by vast quanti- 
ties of asphaltum exists in California, where 
it has been running to waste to the extent 
of millions of dollars per annum. It 
occurs most plentiiully in Santa Barbara 
Co., about 320 miles south of San Francisco, 
where among smaller ones is a vast natural 
well thirty feet in diameter, which Prof. 
Silliman regards as one of the wonders of 
the world. Petroleum also exists in large 
quantities in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Virginia, and in several other states.. 

In 1826, Dr. Hildreth, of Marietta, Ohio, 
wrote to Silliman^s Journal concerning two 
salt wells in his neighborhood ; one of 
which instead of yielding brine, threw out 
water. gas*and oil, giving therefore no salt. 
He stated, however, that the oil was a 
source of profit to the company, and that 
he looked forward confidently to the time, . ' 
when this oil would be used as a source of 
light in our cities. Strange to say, his 
statement had no effect, he narrowly 
escaped making a fortune, and the oU was 
still applied only ^to the manufacture of 
ointment 

The first steps toward a systematic 
working of oil wells were taken in 1863, 
by Messrs. Eveleth and Bissell, who formed 
the Pennsylvania Rock Oil Company, 
bought out the principal oil lands at Titus- 
ville, Pennsylvania, for $5,000, and there 
established a refinery. Their efforts were 
very limited, and they raised but a small 
amount of oil, so that they did little be- 
yond supplying liniment makers. In 1855 
the oil was analyzed by Prof. Silliman of 
Yale College, who rendered so favorable a 
report concerning it that the Seneca Oil 
Company, with the Professor at its head, 
was formed and bought out the lands at 
Titusville, guaranteeing the proprieton> 
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twelve cents for erery gallon of oil ob- 
taiifed. A man named Drake was em- 
ployed to carry out the enterprise: and 
at length, all preliminary preparations 
having been completed, a well was smik 
and oil reached in 1859. The well yielded 
fom* hundred gallons per diem, which was 
then regarded as something very remark- 
able. Soon afterwards, in 1860, a Mr. 
Wood, while dining at a hotel in an Ohio 
village, perceived glol^ules of oil floating 
on the water in the glass by his plate. He 
immediately bought the well and the 
ground about it, and, sinking a well, struck 
oil at a depth of fifty feet. 

The success attending these early efforts 
produced an excitement scarcely paralleled 
by the gold fever of 1848-9, and which, 
even now, after a lapse of four years, has 
subsided in no whit, but has rather in- 
creased. 

Petroleum derives its name from the 
Latin petra^ oleum^ signifying rock-'bil. It 
is composed of various hydrocarbons, boil- 
ing at different temperatures, which hold 
in solution varying proportions of asphal- 
turn or paraffine. In many particulars it 
resembles the vegetable essential oils. Its 
composition is of course uncertain, but the 
specimens analyzed give an average of 
carbon twenty-four equivalents and hydro- 
gen twenty-four equivalents. Its color 
varies, being dependent greatly upon the 
amount of asphaltum held in solution. The 
purer varieties are quite light colored and 
bum without residue ; while the impure, 
of a brown color, leave a residue of 
asphaltum upon distillation. Its specific 
quantity varies from 0.880 to 0.890. If the 
crude oil is long exposed to the air, it 
evaporates spontaneously and assumes the 
Bolid form. Petroleum has a wonderful 
power of extension. If a drop of it be. 
placed upon the surface of water, it will 
spread over an area of several feet. It is 
^moet nnaffected by cold, retaining its 
liquidity at all natural temperatures. 

The geology of petroleum is intensely 
interesting, since the mineral occurs in 
almost every portion of the globe, and in 
neariy every formation, from the Silurian 
to the post-tertiary, more abundantly, how- 
ever, in those lying above the corniferous 
limestone' and underlying the coal meas- 



ures. That the order of these formations 
may be more readily comprehended, we 
have arranged a tabular view of the more 
important oil-bearing groups, giving them 
in the order of time, the tertiary of course , 
being the most modern. 



PRRions. 



KPOCHS. 

( Pliocene. 



Aire of 
Sea Weeds. 



ni^fi JL. i Tertiarj { Miocene. 

Dicotyledons. 5 ' ^ Eocene. 

A^e of (yjceds. Crctaceons Cretaceons. 

( Permian Permian. 

Xffti of ^ Upper Coal Measnm. 

c\JiV\i^witm ' Carbonireroos . . . . < I^ower Coa\ Meaaures. 
^^' rianis. ^ Millstone GHt. 

.S. Carboniferous... Sub. Carbon! feroaa. 
Catskill Catskill, 

o-"-". ^KS^"'- 

( Oene«ee. 
Hamilton i Hamilton. 

f Marcellus. 

( U. Helderberff. 
Comiferons < SehohaHe. 

( CavdM Galli. 

Oriskanj OrlKkanr. 

eiin..i.« i Upper Silnrfan. 

'^""'^'*" { lH>wer Silurian. 

In this table, all epochs not represented 
on our continent have been omitted : the 
ages have been divided according to their 
botanical characteristics. 

The lowest oil-bearing group in America 
of importance is the Upper Helderberg, 
which is, as it were, a vast coral reef, 
stretching from Central New York under 
Lake Erie, and reappearing in Michigan 
and Canada at Lake St. Clair. The cavi- 
ties of its corals are positively overflowing 
with petroleum, and the walls of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian church at Chicago, which 
is built of this limestone, are covered with 
a coating of petroleum distilled from the 
rock. The Marcellus shales, with the 
Helderberg, are the source whence all 
the oil is obtained in Canada. T. Sterry 
Hunt regards these shales as the seat of all 
the oil. This, however, is, to say the 
least, uncertain, since it is as yet unascer- 
tained whether or not they extend to the 
oil regions of Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

In the Hamilton formation, we find the 
celebrated springs at Seneca Lake and 
most of the oil oivgas springs in the west- 
ern part of New York State. In the Gene- 
see, we find many of the Ohio wells. 
From the Portage, most of the oil of Oil 
Creek is derived. Oil has been found in 
all the formations from the Portage up to 
the Permian, but not in sufficient quanti- 
ties to pay for working, except in a few in- 
stances in the coal series, and one in the 
Permian in Kansas. The indications of 
petroleum in all these are so positive, 
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however, as to leave no room to doabt 
that they are as rich as any yet explored. 
The great petroleum region of California, 
and the remarkable asphaltum formations 
in Trinidad and in South America, are in 
formations of the cretaceous or tertiary 
periods. 

The formations enumerated above are 
24,000 feet thick in a vertical direction,* 
and extend from Nova Scotia to Lake St 
Clair, and from Virginia to the Tennessee 
river, giving ns, according to Dr. Stevens, 
an oil-bearing area of no less than 200,000 
square miles. Therefore the oil is not 
limited to Oil creek and its vicinity, but 
wherever any of these formations are 
found, there oil exists, and, in all probabili- 
ty, in paying quantities. 

To determine in which group the oil is 
formed is a matter of extreme difficulty, 
and perhaps cannot be definitely settled 
until we are more thoroughly informed 
oonceming the manner of its origin. To 
explain this, as many theories as there are 
owners of wells have been advanced ; the 
vast majority of which, however, are frivo- 
lous and undeserving of attention. 

Among the oldest and most respectable 
of these theories is that which regards 
petroleum as resulting from the distillation 
of bituminous coal. This theory holds 
that layers of coal were submitted to a 
high temperature, by which the bitumin- 
ous constituents were driven off and con- 
densed by heavy pressure, while the coal 
was ^ coked" into anthracite. The theory 
is plausible, but is utterly insufficient to 
account for the phenomena of origin. 
Bituminous coal does not yield petroleum 
any more than anthracite. Dr. Stevens, 
after a long and careful examination, as- 
serts that he has never seen '^one drop or 
smelled an odor of petroleum in a coal 
mine.'^ Breckinridge coal, indeed, upon 
distillation, yielded a large quantity of 
petroleum, which, however, was derived 
from the contiguous sandrock. Another 
objection to the theory is, that oil springs 
are found in large numbers in dbtricts far 
removed from coal deposits, and where, 

^ The Silnrian is omitted in this calculation, 
•8 it is an insignificant oil-bearer. It is miles 
io tbiokuesa. 



moreover, the only formation^ to be found 
are those which underlie the coal. It has 
also been discovered that, although for all 
practical purposes the products of coal and 
petroleum are alike, yet there does exist a 
difference in their composition. To ac- 
count for the existence of oil apart from 
coal formations, the supporters of this 
theory maintain, that in such districts it 
arises from distillation of the bituminous 
shales : this, however, brings us no nearer 
to an explanation of its origin, for in tlie 
lime, underlying the whole bituminous 
formatioii, oil is found plentifully. 

Since oil is found only in cavities of lim- 
ited extent, this theory appears to be 
strengthened, inasmuch as very evidently 
some of these are of volcanic origin, so 
that they have been regarded as all result- 
ing from volcanic action. This sub-theory 
(if we may so express it) is weaker than 
its principal, since in the oil-creek region, 
there are evidences of volcanic action; so 
also in many other districts. Doubtless 
these cavities are nothing other than the 
result of erosion. One is impelled to this 
belief by the nature of the formations in 
which oil cavities are chiefly found, as well 
as by the fact that oil springs are very fre- 
quently accompanied by salt water. 

Another theory, more pretentious in its 
scientific aspect, is, that petroleum is sim- 
ply a combination of carbon«and hydrogen 
resulting during a decomposition of water 
and carbonic acid in the earth, is thus 
enunciated. Underlying many oil-produ- 
cing rocks is the vast limestone formation, 
of great thickness ; the water falls on the 
earth's surface, percolates through its po- 
rous sandstones, becomes charged with 
various chemical substances, and at last 
reaches the lime, which it decomposes, set- 
ting fire the carbonic acid, which in its 
turn is decomposed, the carbon uniting 
with the hydrogen of the water, while the 
oxygen is set free to ascend to the atmos- 
phere, or unite with metals in the earth to 
form oxyds. This is a very beautiful theo- 
ry, and might be plausible or possible, if 
there were not so many clay beds between 
the lime-rock and the surface ; clay beds 
being, as is well-known, almost absolutely 
impervious both to gas and water. So 
ttiBt even if chemically possible (which is 
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doubtful), the theory is physically impos- 
sible. 

A careful consideration of all the facts 
and circumstances bearing upon the subject 
will convince any person that petroleum 
has not everywhere originated in the same 
manner. One general theory, however, 
applies to the whole. Petroleum has orig- 
inated from the carbon and hydrogen of 
animals and vegetables formerly existing. 
This theory is well borne out by the facts. 
Among the fossils in the Ohio oil-bearing 
region, fish are found, whose skeletons are 
preserved intact, but whose soft parts are 
entirely converted into petroleum. The 
form of the fish is preserved in the cavity, 
which shows that the change was gradual ; 
otherwise, the rock, then soft, would have 
yielded to the pressure from without, and 
closely surrounded the skeleton, as is the 
case with the fossil fish from Italy and Mt. 
Lebanon. At Oil creek, the shales are 
filled with stumps of seaweeds and land- 
plants, which Dr. R. P. Stevens, one of our 
most eminent practical geologists, thinks 
were, in all probability, oil-bearing plants. 
He is supported in this by the striking re- 
semblance of petroleum to many of the 
vegetable essential oils. In the limestones 
of the Silurian and earlier Devonian we 
find cavities of large orthoceratites filled 



with petroleum of exceedingly offensive 
odor. Besides, in later geology we have 
abundant proof of vegetable bituminization. 
The great accumulations of bitumen in 
Trinidad and on the opposite coast of South 
America, have, beyond doubt, been formed 
from vegetable matter, which, for a vast 
period has been carried down by the Ori- 
noco to the ocean, where, by heat and 
pressure, it has been changed into bitu- 
men. 

Upon this theory, then, we may conclude 
that, in the lower or earlier geological 
formations the oil resulted from animal, 
and in the later, from vegetable decompo- 
sition. Having thus convinced ourselves 
of its origin, we can in some measure take 
advantage from the theory first mentioned. 
By means of subterranean heat this oil, ' 
thus formed, has been distilled from the 
formations in which it was held, and after- 
wards condensed under great pressure in 
the cavities where it is now found. In 
other cases, where such cavities did not 
exist, and the surrounding circumstances 
were favorable, the vaporized oil may have 
ascended and condensed in the cooler shales 
above. In this way, then, we may account 
for the vast accumulations of oil spread 
through the bituminous shales in the coal 
measures. 
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FACTS ABOUT WATER. 



WATER is a complication of contra- 
dictions. We have hard water and 
soft water; fresh water and salt water. 
It cools the fires of fever ; it warms the 
frozen frame. It gives lite; it causes 
death. It belongs to earth, but, never 
resting here, seeks the skies, and, discon- 
tented there, returns to earth again for 
another transient visit. The history of the 
erroneous views which have been enter- 
tained, respecting the constituents and 
characteristics of water, could not be given 
in a single volume. Some of the most in- 
teresting peculiarities of this clement are 
given by an English journal, in an article 
which we present, with only such slight 



modifications as serve to make the state- 
ments more perspicuous. 

Water is at once yielding and resisting. 
It gives way, when permitted to do so, 
with marvellous facility. The slightest 
and lightest substance dropped upon it is 
admitted to its embrace, in strict accord- 
ance and proportion to its deserts and its 
density. A grain of sand readily finds its 
natural place at the bottom. A hydro- 
static or water-bed is the easiest of couches 
— so easy, in fact, that some invalids can- 
not bear its excessive pliancy and complete 
adaptation to the form of the sleeper. 
Hence the notion of Descartes and others, 
that to explain the phenomena of water, 
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its ultimate particles most be oblong, 
smooth, and flexible, lying one upon an- 
other like eels in a tab. But water of a 
^ven temperature, confined, is of astonish- 
ing hardness; it is almost incompressible 
at that temperature ; for what is a reduc- 
tion of from forty-four to forty-eight mil- 
lionth parts of its volume under a pressure 
equal to that of the atmosphere ? Many 
Bolid matters — wood, for instance — can be 
squeezed into a much smaller than their 
original bulk. The packer's art has at- 
tained wonderful perfection in inclosing 
much in little space, but all the queen^s 
horses and all the queen's men cannot put 
a quart of water into a pint bottle. You 
could sooner drive a nail into a solid cube 
of st^el than you could drive one into a 
cube of water inclose^ in & perfectly un- 
yielding box. It is the unsqueezability of 
water which gives its enormous strength 
to the hydraulic press. The hardness of 
water may be felt by striking its surface 
smartly with the open hand ; the quality 
is also known to unfortunate swimmers 
who, intending to pitch into the water 
headforemost, fall flat on their stomachs 
instead. 

Pure water is at its greatest density, or 
heaviest and most contracted, at about 
four degrees centigrade, or at exactly 
thirty-nine degrees of Fahrenheit, that is, 
at seven degrees above the freezing point ; 
but if the temperature changes either way 
the water expands. From the maximum 
density up to the boiling point, the expan- 
sion amounts to the four hundredth part 
of its volume — ^a mere nothing. If it cool 
below its maximum density, it still expands 
up to the freezing point Ponsequently, 
water which is near the point of rreezing 
is lighter than water that is only a trifle 
warmer. It therefore rises and floats on 
the surface, allowing the warmer stratum 
of water to sink. Rivers and lakes, there- 
fore, freeze from the top downward (which 
would not happen were the density of 
water to continue to increase with increas- 
ing cold), and the flsh and water-weeds 
remain uninjured. Were the case other- 
wise than it is — if our streams and pools 
froze from the bottom — in long-continued 
frosts they would become solid blocks of 
ioe; aquatic plants and animals would 



perish ; and even in cases of partial freez- 
ing, the thaw and the return to a normal • 
state of things would be much more tardy 
than under existing circumstances^ Water 
st'dl further expands at its conversion into 
ice ; but with that we have nothing to do. 
Ice is not water, and with water alone are 
we now dealing. 

Colder than the freezing-point, water is 
ice ; hotter than the boiling-point, water is 
steam. But not long since, the Comte 
Henri Russel, after encountering fifty de- 
grees of cold in Asiatic Siberia — and mer- 
cury freezes at forty-eight degrees — had to 
bear fifty degrees of heat in Australia. 
When we remember that water evaporates 
rapidly at a temperature far below the 
boiling-point, we see at once what a tran- 
sitory, fleeting, and changeful thing it is. 
WhUe we are looking at it, it is gone ; be- 
fore we can seize it, it slips through our 
fingers. Indeed, according to Boyle and 
others, water is a crystal melting at a low 
temperature, whose normal condition is 
that of ice. In other words, water is an 
unnatural state of ice ; whenever it is not, 
it ought to be, ice. Heat dissolves ice into 
water just as it dissolves butter into oil. 
Butter and ice, nevertheless, are the proper 
forms- for those liquids to appear in. 

Pure water is protoxide of hydrogen, — 
is hydrogen rusted, and that tlioroughly 
and completely, as much as iron-rust is 
oxyd of iron ; only the rusting is done in- 
stantaneously instead of gradually. Here 
again we have two separate paradoxes in 
one. First, hydrogen is the lightest form 
of matter known, except ether, of which 
we know but little. Two volumes of this 
lightest gas combined with one volume of 
oxygen — a gas only a trifle heavier than 
air, form a fluid whose weight we have 
just been wondering at. Secondly, oxygen 
is eminently the sustidner of combustion, 
the life and soul of fire ; and hydrogen is 
tlie combustible which illuminates our 
cities, warms our apartments, cooks our 
food, and kills us by its ill-timed explo- 
sions. And yet these two tog.ether consti- 
tute the agent which we daily employ, on 
the smallest and the largest scale, to extin- 
guish fire ! 

When the scornful mother launched the 
taunt at her son, that he never would set 
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Teachers his troubles all can tell, 
And how his spirits drooping fell 

When he came to form his classes ; 
A little thing, it may seem to yon, 
Bat this forming of classes is hard to do ; 
As those well know who have had a view 

Of the subject, through teacher's glasses. 
For there were forty different books, 
And the parents told him, with scowling looks. 

That they were opposed to a change ; 
" For," said they, ** it is very dear. 
That with the many test books here 

You will have a wider range, 
To show an original cast of thought. 
And that you should want any new books bought. 

To us, sir, seems very strange I" 

And so with classes of every degree. 
From the Algebra down to A, B, C, 
With books of the many kinds that be, 

He settled his wrath with a jerk. 
And striving the while forever to borrow 
Strength for the day from the hope of to-morrow, 

He himself settled down to his work. 

It chanced, one night, that he went to stay. 

At a tottering tavern, down by the way, 

And was forced to sit in the bar-room, there, 

'Mid fumes of tobacco, and lager beer, 

With idlers and topers over their rum, 

Till he longed for the time to retire to come. 

It came, at length, and Boniface said. 

As the way to the attic-loft he led, 

" Sir, you must sleep m the trundle-bed. 

For with strangers to-night are we overrun, 

And the beds are all taken except this one 1" 

Poor John surveyed it with anxious eye, 

For it looked like a bed whereon to lie 

Was not to rest, and, in very deed. 

Of nourishing sleep he felt the need. 

Two children were in the bed before. 

And there seemed little room for another more ; 

Too short, by ten inches, the foot-board that bound it^ 

But he took a tack sidewise, and slept all around it. 

He whipped little Billy Smith one day, 

And — I ask attention to what I say — 

On the history of this transaction — 
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For whenever the story was told anew, 
With, " Says she to him," and, " Says I to you— ^ 
The ant-hill small, to a mountain grew. 
Of hideous malefaction I 

Mrs. A. had said to Mrs B., 
Who '' happened in" next night to tea, 
She'd heard that day from Mrs. C, 
The master was awful inhuman ; 

For he whipped Billy Smith till his back was raw — 
'Twas the worst looking sight she ever saw — 
She then went on a long yam to draw, 

After the fashion of woman, — 
now, with flashing eye, and doubled fist, 
He had taken a club as big as his wrist 
And beat poor Bill, on the back and head, 
1^ the poor little fellow was almost dead ; 
That the wales on his head were as big as your finger. 
That his coat was all cut to a string — or, 
At least Mrs. C. had been told it was so 
By the scholars, who saw it, and ought to know ; 
And for one, she thought he'd better go 
And tarry a while at Jericho I 

But I will close this rambling sketch. 
For should I strive to recall and fetch 

From the well remembered past. 
All of his trials and tribulations, 
The sterner griefs and petty vexations, 
And stories told of sly flirtations 
Witli all their wonderful variations, 

My rhyme would forever last. 

My only object in writing this, 

Is to show their fancy leads them amiss. 

Who suppose a life of superlative bliss 

To be led by those poor creatures. 
Who journey around, now here, now there, 
Exposed to the ceaseless wear and tear. 
That all of us more or less must bear. 
But which is certain to be 'the fare. 

Of strolling, itinerant teachers. 

Their lives do not flow ever smoothly along, 
And their will is stout, their nerves are strong ; 
Who get as reward " per month, thirteen dollars, 
'' And for bed and provision, to live with the scholars 1" 
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STRAY CHAPTERS FROM THE HISTORY OF A STINGY FAMILY. 



IKTBODUOTIOX. 

IN a series of papers, which I shall pre- 
sent as frequently as circumstances and 
the editor of the Monthly will permit, I 
purpose to give a few incidents from the 
life of one Thomas Flint — how he passed 
through his hoy-days at the district school 
and the village academy, how he taught a 
country school, how he fared in his passage 
through college, and how he kept a hoard- 
ing-school. 1 n fact I shall trace his history 
from the time when he received his first 
flogging at school, until he gave his last 
flogging, and retired from pedagogic life, 
to wear himself out as a penurious farmer 
in Orange Co., New York. It may he 
necessary to introduce some of the varied 
experiences of the sons and daughters of 
Mr. Flint, to enahle me the better to ex- 
hibit the lights and shadows of school-life. 
%Vhile I shall remember the faithful efforts 
of true teachers, I shall not forget some of 
the more notorious abuses of certain pre- 
tentious *^ school-keepers '^ and proprietors 
of boarding schools. That the reader may 
at once make the acquaintance of Mr. Flint, 
his family, and his peculiarities, I shall in 
this paper describe a tea-party which took 
place in his house. Inasmuch, however, as 
I possess a wholesome fear of bailiffs and 
avenging friends, I shall suppress the true 
names of all parties concerned, for some 
of them are now in the prime of muscular 
life. Moreover, I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that Flint was not Mr. Flint's 
true name, so that the highly respected 

Mr. Flint of H , lately demised, was 

not the individual to whom the following 
details refer. 

A TEA PARTY. 

Years ago, tea parties in aid of mission- 
ary projects were quite common in many 
sections of New York State, although they 
are now fallen almost into disrepute. At 
these, the young ladies of the neighbor- 
hood made garments for the use of the 
missionaries. It was the duty of the lady, 
at whose house they met, to provide a 
good substantial supper. The pastor of the 
congregation was usually present, that he 



might ask a blessing upon the provisions, 
the missionaries, and the industrious 
laborers, and that he might prevent the 
young ladies from breaking the ninth com- 
mandment to too great an extent, while 
investigating the affairs of such persons as 
might be absent. If he were unmarried 
the meetings were generally more accept- 
able to both parties, as they afforded him 
opportunity to compare the eligible young 
ladies, and rendered the possibility more 
probable that he might marry some one in 
the neighborhood. ^ 

It was the winter of 18 — (I will not be 
particular about dates), and the tea parties 

of H were all over with the exception 

of Mr. Flint^s and one other. As for Mr. 
Flint, it was extremely doubtful for some- 
time whether he would incur the expense, 
and it was difficult to make him sensible 
of his duty in the matter. At length, 
after having consulted much with his wife, 
and having discovered that, by the employ- 
ment of a little tact, they might manage to 
make the affair both pious and profitable, 
he consented. Accordingly, on the next 
Sunday it was announced, that '* There 
will be a tea party at Mrs. Flint's in behalf 
of the missionaries, who are giving them- 
selves voluntarily up to self-martyrdom for 
the sake of poor benighted heathen. The 
young ladies are requested to attend." 

It was not long before the scandal-loving 
inhabitants of H— — discovered that the 
proclamation was seriously defective — ^no 
time was specified ; and therefore some evil 
surmisers conceived that the imperfection 
was intentional, in order that the Flints 
might avoid their responsibility. But this 
was utterly false, for on the following Sun- 
day there was made a new announcement 
to this effect, " On Tuesday evening next 
the tea party will be held at the house of 
Mrs. Flint." 

Accordingly, on Tuesday afternoon about 
four oVlock, the young ladies came to- 
gether, to the number of about thirty, and 
shortly afterwards the minister. Rev. Heze- 
kiah Hopewell, favored the assemblage 
with his presence. He wa3 a young man, 
tall, good-looking, with long hair, and 
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Bpectacles. He was, moreover, unmarried, 
and of highly respectable family connec- 
tions; so that he was a prize well worthy 
the attention of the young ladies. He was, 
however, not without serious drawbacks, 
lie had hardly thrown ofit the seminary 
swaddling clothes, and his prayers — ah, 
those remarkable prayers — frequently swal- 
lowed up twenty-five minutes, while his 
grace seldom fell short of fifteen. Despite 
his faults, his presence could not be dis- 
pensed with, and was never unacceptable. 

After considerable confusion in the room 
above, where every piece of furniture, 
from the antiquated window-shades to the 
cracked wash-bowl, had been critically 
examined, the ladies came down into the 
parlor, and formed a buzzing bee, at which 
some sewing and much talking was done. 
However, they completed all the work 
which they had prepared for themselves, 
as well as some which Mrs. Flint had by 
some means obtained. * 

Meantime, while the industrious laborers 
were cheerfully and noisily performing 
their allotted task and entertaining Mr. 
Hopewell, Mrs. Flint was, with equal 
industry, superintending the preparations 
for supper. The necessary labor in this 
department was not great, since, as will be 
shown, there was no great variety of dishes. 
It was principally mental, and consisted in 
devising ways and means by which to save 
the cake. At last Mrs. Flint, who had for 
some time mdntained a dignified silence, 
seeming to have hit upon the happy plan, 
said to her daughter, 

*' Salora, my child, you know that Sarah 
Watkins is going to have that — ah — what 
do you call it?" 

Missionary soiree." 

Yes. They do get up such new-fangled 
names now-a-days. Well she is going to 
have her soiree next week, and she told 

« 

me that she would give ine a good price 
for whatever cake I had left. Now how 
do you think Via going to save it?" 

" Don't know." 

** I do though. We've got forty pieces. 
Well, we'll take five plates and put eight 
pieces on each plate, then you see, because 
the girls an't forward at all, they won't 
take any, because there is so little on a 
plate. So we'll save it all." 
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And so it was arranged. 

During this conversation and the opera- 
tions connected with it, there had been 
much flirtation and distress of heart in 
the parlor. Mr. Hopewell was, as you 
have been told, unmarried, and seemed not 
a whit less willing to take due advantage 
of the privileges pertaining to his isolated 
condition, than if he had been a mere far- 
mer. To his lasting disgrace be it said, he 
flirted ; and when Miss Smith looked round 
upon her fellows with a gleam of victory 
in her eyes, the green-eyed monster took 
possession of several fur bosoms. Aston- 
ishing though it may appear, Miss Smith's 
intimate friend was so overcome, that she 
actually declared upon her honor that she 
could not understand, "what Mr, Hope- 
well could see in that hateful Polly Smith 
to take his fancy." None of them ever 
imagined, no, not for a moment, that the 
wily young pastor was striving to set them 
all at ^'loggerheads,'^ in order that he might 
have the pleasure of arranging matters in 
the customary manner. 

At length teatime came, and the party 
flocked down stairs, not especially hungry, 
but excessively curious to see what refresh- 
ments had been provided; for Mr. Flint 
was not regarded as the most liberal man 
in the district They soon discovered. 
The bread was good, the butter bad, and 
the tea slops. Serious eyes looked at the 
cake and then across the table ; while many 
anxious thoughts as to its distribution dis- 
turbed the guests. Soon it was "handed 
round," and, as it passed from hand to 
hand untouched, Mrs. Flint's face bright- 
ened at her success. Gaining confidence in 
the issue she peered over her iron-bowed 
spectacles, and graciously requested the 
young ladies not to be bashful, but to help 
themselves, as there was " plenty of it." 

" Oh, true enough," ejaculated Mr. Hope- 
well, " plenty of it, indeed. Well, as you 
all appear too timid to take the first piece, 
I'll begin. Miss Smith, please pass that 
plate, and as soon as it has been distributed, 
pass the others." 

This was unexpected. Mr. and Mrs. 
Flint and their daughters exchanged sig- 
nificant glances, and a suppressed snicker 
went around the table, as Mrs. Flint 
angrily muttered, "Oh I the horrible 
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wretch." With a pleasant smile, and ap- 
parently unconscious of the stortn gather- 
ing about his head, Mr. Hopewell impressed 
npon all present the fact, that it was their 
duty, even as a matter merely of polite- 
ness, to accept fully their hostess' invita- 
tion. Tea at length was finished, and the 
gnests retired to the parlor, leaving Mrs. 
Flint and her daughters to bewail the sad 
calamity which had befallen them. Every 
piece of cake had been devoured, for Mr. 
Hopewell, having assumed control of the 
establishment, had been so considerate as 
to pass the plates around a second time, in 
order that those who before, *• from bash- 
fulness," had refused it, might not be de- 
prived of their portion of the feast. So 
ended the supper, alike disastrous to the 
finances of Thomas Flint and tlic influence 
of Mr. Hopewell in the family. 

At length, about nine o'clock, after much 
boisterous mir^Jj, the party was ready "to 
break up," and all prepared to go home. 
Miss Smith had been appointed to take 
charge of the work and to carry it to her 
own house, where she should keep it until 
it could be conveniently shipped. Accord- 
ingly, much to the horror of Mrs. Flint, 
she began to arrange it in bundles. In 
vain did Mrs. Flint, to save herself the 
humiliating confession of deceit, endeavor 
by every conceivable argument to per- 
suade Miss Smith to leave the *• things" for 
a few days. But the lady was inexorable, 
for, from the great quantity of work of 
which the party knew nothing, it had been 
suspected by the shrewd pastor, that Mrs. 
Flint had resorted to some species of 
"sharp practice ;" and he was determined 



that her deception should be punished. 
Finding it impossible to hold the clothing 
in her possession, Mrs. Flint thus confessed 
her sin : 

"But there's a whole lot of my own 
work there. Two dresses of fine delaine, 
which would last us our lifetime, a petti- 
coat, and a night-cap, and — " 

"Mrs. Flint," said Mr. Hopewell, inter- 
rupting ; " you have been guilty of great 
wrong in having brought us hither to ob- 
tain our labor for naughty" 

"Our labor, indeed!" cried Mrs. Flint; 
"our labor! What have you done but 
spark the girls and eat our supper ?" 

" You have pretended " continued Mr. 
Hopewell, " that your desire was wholly 
in behalf of the poor missionary, and have 
brought us here only to discover the falsity 
of your pretension. Now, Mrs. Flint, I 
believe it is the determination of the ladies 
that you either pay them a reasonable 
reward for their labor, or donate the goods 
to the cause." 

" What is a reasonable price ?" fiuntly 
gasped Mrs. Flint. 

" About four dollars." 

"Just what the things cost. Thomas, 
will you give them, or the money?" 

" Give the things," groaned Flint. And 
so it was done. The party left;, laughing; 
the Flints remained, sorrowing. 

Now, believing that you are suflSciently 
well informed as to the special character- 
istic of the one who is to be our hero, I 
shall go back to his earlier days, and, in 
my next, give an account of his entrance 
into the district school, and of the first 
week of his sojourn there. 



PETROLEUM. 



THIS mineral, which has of late years 
assumed' such vast importance in the 
economy of the world, was by no means 
unknown to the ancients, nor is it confined 
to the United States and Canada. Two 
thousand years ago, as we learn from Hero- 
dotus, the citizens of Zacynthus (Pante) 
were accustomed to collect a mineral pitch, 



called by them " pittumen," from two wells 
distant about twelve miles from the city. 
This substance they used as a substitute 
for vegetable pitch in many operations. 
On the island of Sicily it occurred in a 
fluid condition, at common temperatures, 
and was used for illuminating purposes by 
the inhabitants of Agrigentum. Its exists 
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eoce in Farther India, especially along the 
banks of the Irawaddy river, was known 
in very ancient times. At Rangoon there 
are upwards of five hundred wells, yield*' 
ing annually 412,000 hogsheads and sup- 
plying the whole Burmese Empire with 
light In several districts in Ohiua there are 
numerous oil and gas wells. Solid bitumen 
occurs in great quantities along the shores 
of the Dead and Caspian seas. This was 
an important ingredient in the Greek Fire, 
It was used for many purposes among the 
Jews : and many have supposed that the 
text, Matt. v. 12, refers not to salt, but to 
bitumen, which was used in Jewish sacri- 
fices and termed salt. Salt cannot lose its 
savor, but while soft, bitumen has a strong 
taste and odor, which, upon exposure, it 
loses. Petroleum was first discovered in 
Europe, in 1()40, by an Italian physician. 
A petroleum spring near Amiano in Parma 
has supplied Genoa for many years. Mo- 
dena, also, possesses some remarkably rich 
wells. On the shore of the Black sea, wells 
have lately been opened by some enter- 
prising Americans and Englishmen. 

In Trinidad asphaltum or solid bitumen 
occurs in vast quantities. Near Cape La 
Braye it issues from the bottom of the sea, 
at times, with great force and covers the 
surface to a considerable distance. It is 
collected on the shore to so great an extent, 
for three-quarters of a mile, as to support 
a very vigorous vegetation on its surface. 
On the same island is the remarkable Pitch 
and Tar Lake, which is a mile and a half 
in circumference and consists entirely of 
asphaltum. About the shores the bitumen 
is solid, but softens toward the centre, 
where it boils. In South America, at Coxi- 
tambo, asphaltum is found in a state of 
remarkable purity. 

But with petroleum in our own country 
we have chiefly to deal in this paper. Its 
existence here was well known to the 
Indians long before the advent of Europ- 
ean settlers, but like all other Indian dis- 
coveries, its history is involved in tradition. 
Many years ago, say the Seneca Indians, 
the Great Spirit informed one of their 
chiefs that, in a distant part of their 
country, there exuded from the earth an 
oily liquid, which would prove a balm of 
healing to the invalid savage. Obeying 



the ii^nnction given, the chief proceeded 
to the place indicated and found a dark 
oily liquid, which was ever afterwards 
used by the medicine men as a remarkable 
curative agent. This was the Seneca oil, 
so long sold in the shops and used by 
empirics for internal use as a medicine. 
The early European settlers, either ^om 
ignorance or lack of refining apparatus, 
paid little attention to the oil, extracting 
only enough to answer their limited medi- 
cal necessities. 

Petroleum accompanied by vast quanti- 
ties of asphaltum exists in Calitbrnia, where 
it has been running to waste to the extent 
of millions of dollars per annum. It 
occurs most plentifully in Santa Barbara 
Co., about 320 miles south of San Francisco, 
where among smaller ones is a vast natural 
well thirty feet in diameter, which Prof. 
Silliman regards as one of the wonders of 
the world. Petroleum also exists in large 
quantities in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Virginia, and in several other states. 

In 1826, Dr. Hildreth, of Marietta, Ohio, 
wrote to Silliman^s Journal concerning two 
salt wells in his neighborhood ; one of 
which instead of yielding brine, threw out 
water. gas*and oil, giving therefore no salt. 
He stated, however, that the oil was a 
source of profit to the company, and that 
he looked forward confidently to the time, . ' 
when this oil would be used as a source of 
light in our cities. Strange to say, his 
statement had no effect, he narrowly 
escaped making a fortune, and the oil was 
still applied only ^to the manufacture of 
ointment. 

The first steps toward a systematic 
working of oil wells were taken in 1853, 
by Messrs. Eveleth and Bissell, who formed 
the Pennsylvania Rock Oil Company, 
- bought out the principal oil lands at Titus- 
ville, Pennsylvania, for $5,000, and there 
established a refinery. Their efibrts were 
very limited, and they raised but a small 
amount of oil, so that they did little be- 
yond supplying liniment makers. In 1855 
the oil was analyzed by Prof. Silliman of 
Yale College, who rendered so favorable a 
report concerning it that the Seneca Oil 
Company, with the Professor at its head, 
was formed and bought out the lands at 
Titusville, guaranteeing the proprietors 
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twelve cents for erery gallon of oil ob- 
tain'ed. A man named Drake was em- 
ployed to carry out the enterprise: and 
at length, all preliminary preparations 
having been completed, a well was sank 
and oil reached in 1859. The well yielded 
four hundred gallons per diem, which was 
then regarded as something very remark- 
able. Soon afterwards, in 1860, a Mr. 
"Wood, while dining at a hotel in an Ohio 
village, perceived glot^ules of oil floating 
on the water in the glass by h\a plate. He 
immediately bought the well and the 
ground about it, and, sinking a well, stmck 
oil at a depth of fifty feet. 

The success attending these early efforts 
produced an excitement scarcely t>aralleled 
by the gold fever of 1848-9, and which, 
even now, after a lapse of four years, has 
subsided in no whit, but has rather in- 
creased. 

Petroleum derives its name from the 
Latin petra^ oleum^ signifying rockA)il. It 
is composed of various hydrocarbons, boil- 
ing at different temperatures, which hold 
in solution varying proportions of asphal- 
tum or paraffine. In many particulars it 
resembles the vegetable essential oils. Its 
composition is of course uncertain, but the 
specimens analyzed give an average of 
carbon twenty-four equivalents and hydro- 
gen twenty-four equivalents. Its color 
varies, being dependent greatly upon the 
amount of asphaltum held in solution. The 
purer varieties are quite light colored and 
bum without residue ; while the impure, 
of a brown color, leave a residue of 
asphaltum upon distillation. Its specific 
quantity varies from 0.880 to 0.890. If the 
crude oil is long exposed to the air, it 
evaporates spontaneously and assumes the 
solid form. Petroleum has a wonderful 
power of extension. If a drop of it be. 
placed upon the surface of water, it will 
spread over an area of several feet. It is 
Inmost unaffected by cold, retaining its 
liquidity at all natoral temperatures. 

The geology of petroleum is intensely 
interesting, since the mineral occurs in 
almost every portion of the globe, and in 
nearly every formation, from the Silurian 
to the post-tertiary, more abundantly, how- 
ever, in those lying above the corniferons 
limestone' and underlying the coal meas- 



ures. That the order of these formations 
may be more readily comprehended, we 
have arranged a tabular view of the more 
important oil-bearing groups, giving them 
in the order of time, the tertiary of coarse 
being the most modern. 



PRRIODS. 



EPOCHS. 
( P1toc«n«. 



AK«or 



'^, 



Sea Weed*. 



jnJiyiJ&n*. JTtrtlary ^gjJJ^*-" 

Age of Cjemit. Cretaceona Cretaeeoaa. 

( Permian Permian. 

» -B of C Upper (Toal Meararee. 

n_,YiM.n*. ' Carbonirerons . . . . < liower Coal Meaanrea. 
voai rianu. ^ MllUtona Gt\u 

.8. Carbon{fiBrotu...Sub. Carboofrerooa. 
'CaUkUl Catakill, 

««»»"« ^pSSS."*- 

i Geneeee. 

Hamilton I Hamflton. 

r Marcellun. 

( U. Helderberg. 
Corniferons < Schoharie. 

(CaKdaGalll. 

Oriekanj Oriskanr. 

ati«..t.« f Upper Silnrfan. 

.^""^•" jLuwar Silurian. 

In this table, all epochs not represented 
on our continent have been omitted : the 
ages have been divided according to their 
botanical characterisUcs.. 

The lowest oil-bearing group in America 
of importance is the Upper Helderberg, 
which is, as it were, a vast coral ree^ 
stretching from Central New York under 
Lake Erie, and reappearing in Michigan 
and Canada at Lake St. Olair. The cavi- 
ties of its corals are positively overflowing 
with petroleum, and the walls of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian church at Chicago, which 
is built of this limestone, are covered with 
a coating of petroleum distilled from the 
rock. The Marcellus shales, with the 
Helderbei^, are the source whence all 
the oil is obtained in Canada. T. Sterry 
Hunt regards these shales as the seat of all 
the oil. This, however, is, to say the 
least, uncertain, since it is as yet unascer- 
tained whether or not they extend to the 
oil regions of Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

In the Hamilton formation, we find the 
celebrated springs at Seneca Lake and 
most of the oil oivgas springs in the west- 
ern part of New York State. In the Gene- 
see, we find many of the Ohio wells. 
From the Portage, most of the oil of Oil 
Creek is derived. Oil has been found in 
all the formations from the Portage up, to 
the Permian, but not in sufiScient quanti- 
ties to pay for working, except in a few in- 
stances in the coal series, and one in the 
Permian in Kansas. The indications of 
petroleum in all these are so positive. 
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however, as to leave no room to doubt 
that they are as rich as any yet explored. 
The great petrolenm region of California, 
and t^e remarkable asphaltum formations 
in Trinidad and in South America, are in 
formations of the cretaceous or tertiary 
periods. 

The formations enumerated above are 
24,000 feet thick in a vertical direction,* 
and extend from Nova Scotia to Lake St. 
Clair, and from Virginia to the Tennessee 
river, giving ns, according to Dr. Stevens, 
an oil-bearing area of no less than 200,000 
square miles. Therefore the oil is not 
limited to Oil creek and its vicinity, but 
wherever any of these formations are 
found, there oil exists, and, in all probabili- 
ty, in paying quantities. 

To determine in which group the oil is 
formed is a matter of extreme difficulty, 
and perhaps cannot be definitely settled 
until we are more thoroughly informed 
concerning the manner of it^ origin. To 
explain this, as many theories as ^ere are 
owners of wells have been advanced ; the 
vast majority of which, however, are frivo- 
lous and undeserving of attention. 

Among the oldest and most respectable 
of these theories is that which regards 
petroleum as resulting from the distillation 
of bituminous coal. This theory holds 
that layers of coal were submitted to a 
high temperature, by which the bitamin- 
ous constituents were driven off and con- 
densed by heavy pressure, while tlie coal 
was '* coked" into anthracite. The theory 
is plausible, but is utterly insufficient to 
account for the phenomena of origin. 
Bituminous coal does not yield petroleum 
any more than anthracite. Dr. Stevens, 
after a long and carefid examination, as- 
serts that he has never seen '*one drop or 
smelled an odor of petroleum in a coal 
mine." Breckinridge coal, indeed, upon 
distillation, yielded a large quantity of 
petroleum, which, however, was derived 
from the contiguous sandrock. Another 
objection to the theory is, that oil springs 
are found in large numbers in districts far 
removed from coal deposits, and where, 

^ The Silurian is omitted in this calculation, 
ms it is an insignificant oil- bearer. It is miles 
in thickness. 



moreover, the only formation^ to be found 
are those which underlie the coal. It has 
also been discovered that, althongh for all 
practical purposes the products of coal and 
petroleum are alike, yet there does exist a 
difference in their composition. To ac- 
count for the existence of oil apart from 
coal formations, the supporters of this 
theory maintain, that in such districts it 
arises from distillation of the bituminous 
shales : this, however, brings ns no nearer 
to an explanation of its origin, for in tlie 
lime, underlying the whole bituminous 
formation, oil is found plentifully. 

Since oil is found only in cavities of lim- 
ited extent, this theory appears to be 
strengthened, inasmuch as very evidently 
some of these are of volcanic origin, so 
that they have been regarded as all result- 
ing from volcanic action. This sub-theory 
(if we may so express it) is weaker than 
its principal, since in the oil-creek region, 
there are evidences of volcanic action ; so 
also in many other districts. Doubtless 
these cavities are nothing other than the 
result of erosion. One is impelled to this 
belief by the nature of the formations in 
which oil cavities are chiefly found, as well 
as by the fact that oil springs are very fre- 
quently accompanied by salt water. 

Another theory, more pretentious in its 
scientific aspect, is, that petroleum is sim- 
ply a combination of carboa.and hydrogen 
resulting during a decomposition of water 
and carbonic acid in the earth, is thus 
enunciated. Underlying many oil-produ- 
cing rocks is the vast limestone formation, 
of great thickness ; the water falls on the 
earth's surface, percolates through its po- 
rous sandstones, becomes charged with 
various chemical substances, and at last 
reaches the lime, which it decomposes, set- 
ting fire the carbonic acid, which in its 
turn is decomposed, the carbon uniting 
with the hydrogen of the water, while the 
oxygen is set free to ascend to the atmos- 
phere, or unite with metals in the earth to 
form oxyds. This is a very beautiful theo- 
ry, and might be plausible or possible, if 
there were not so many clay beds between 
the lime-rock and the surface ; clay beds 
being, as is well-known, almost absolutely 
impervious both to gas and water. So 
that even if chemically possible (which is 
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doubtful), the theory is physically impos- 
sible. 

A careful consideration of all the facts 
and circumstances bearing upon the subject 
will convince any person that petroleum 
has not everywhere originated in the same 
manner. One general theory, however, 
applies to the whole. Petroleum has orig- 
inated from the carbon and hydrogen of 
animals and vegetables formerly existing. 
This theory is well borne out by the facts. 
Among the fossils in the Ohio oil-bearing 
region, fish are found, whose skeletons are 
preserved intact, but whose soft parts are 
entirely converted into petroleum. The 
form of the fish is preserved in the cavity, 
which shows that tbe change was gradual ; 
otherwise, the rock, then soft, would have 
yielded to the pressure from without, and 
closely surrounded the skeleton, as is the 
case with the fossil fish from Italy and Mt. 
Lebanon. At Oil creek, the shales are 
filled with stumps of seaweeds and land- 
plants, which Dr. R. P. Stevens, one of our 
most eminent practical geologists, thinks 
were, in all probability, oil-bearing plants. 
He is supported in this by the str^ing re- 
semblance of petroleum to many of the 
vegetable essential oils. In the limestones 
of the Silurian and earlier Devonian we 
find cavities of large orthoceratites filled 



with petroleum of exceedingly oflbnsive 
odor. Beffldes, in later geology we have 
abundant proof of vegetable bituminization. 
The great accumulations of bitumen in 
Trinidad and on the opposite coast of South 
America, have, beyond doubt, been formed 
from vegetable matter, which, for a vast 
period has been carried down by the Ori- 
noco to the ocean, where, by heat and 
pressure, it has been changed into bitu- 
men. 

Upon this theory, then, we may conclude 
that, in the lower or earlier geological 
formations the oil resulted from animal, 
and in the later, from vegetable decompo- 
sition. Having thus convinced ourselves 
of its origin, we can in some measnre take 
advantage from the theory first mentioned. 
By means of subterranean heat this oil, ' 
thus formed, has been distilled from the 
formations in which it was held, and after- 
wards condensed under great pressure in 
the cavities where it is now found. In 
other cases, where such cavities did not 
exist, and the surrounding circumstances 
were favorable, the vaporized oil may have 
ascended and condensed in the cooler shales 
above. In this way, then, we may account 
for the vast accumulations of oil spread 
through the bituminous shales in the coal 
measures. 
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WATER is a complication of contra- 
dictions. We have hard water and 
soft water; fresh water and salt water. 
It cools the fires of fever ; it warms the 
frozen frame. It gives lite; it causes 
death. It belongs to earth, but, never 
resting here, seeks the skies, and, discon- 
tented there, returns to earth again for 
another transient visit The history of the 
erroneous views which have been enter- 
tained, respecting the constituents and 
characteristics of water, could not be given 
in a single volume. Some of the most in- 
teresting peculiarities of this element are 
given by an English journal, in an article 
which we present, with only such slight 



modifications as serve to make the state- 
ments more perspicuous. 

Water is at once yielding and resisting. 
It gives way, when permitted to do so, 
with marvellous facility. The slightest 
and lightest substance dropi>ed upon it is 
admitted to its embrace, in strict accord- 
ance and proportion to its deserts and its 
density. A grain of sand readily finds its 
natural place at the bottom. A hydro- 
static or water-bed is the easiest of couches 
— so easy, in fact, that some invalids can- 
not bear its excessive pliancy and complete 
adaptation to the form of the sleeper. 
Hence the notion of Descartes and others, 
that to explain the phenomena of water. 
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its ultimate partacled mast be oblong, 
smooth, and flexible, lying one upon an- 
other like eels in a tub. But water of a 
given temperature, confined, is of astonish- 
ing hardness; it is almost incompressible 
at that temperature ; for what is a reduc- 
tion of from forty-four to forty -eight mil- 
lionth parts of its volume under a pressure 
equal to that of the atmosphere ? Many 
solid matters — wood, for instance — can be 
squeezed into a much smaller than their 
original bulk. The packer^s art has at- 
tained wonderful perfection in inclosing 
much in little space, but all the queen's 
horses and all the queen's men cannot put 
a quart of water into a pint bottle. You 
could sooner drive a nail into a solid cube 
of st^el than you could drive one into a 
cube of water inclose(^ in a perfectly un- 
yielding box. It is the unsqueezability of 
water which gives its enormous strength 
to the hydraulic press. The hardness of 
water may be felt by striking its surface 
smartly with the open hand ; the quality 
is also known to unfortunate swimmers 
who, intending to pitch into the water 
headforemost, fall flat on their stomachs 
instead. 

Pure water is at its greatest density, or 
heaviest and most contracted, at about 
four degrees centigrade, or at exactly 
thirty-nine degrees of Fahrenheit, that is, 
at seven degrees above the freezing point ; 
bat if the temperature changes either way 
the water expands. From the maximum 
density up to the boiling point, the expan- 
sion amounts to the four hundredth part 
of its volume^a mere nothing. If it cool 
below its maximum density, it still expands 
up to the freezing point, ponsequently, 
water which is near the point of freezing 
is lighter than water that is only a trifle 
warmer. It therefore rises and floats on 
the surface, allowing the warmer stratum 
of water to sink. Rivers and lakes, there- 
fore, freeze from the top downward (which 
would not happen were the density of 
water to continue to increase with increas- 
ing cold), and the flsh and water-weeds 
remain unii^ared. Were the case other- 
wise than it is — if our streams and pools 
froze from the bottom — ^in long-continued 
frosts they would become solid blocks of 
ioe; aquatic plants and animals would 



perish ; and even in cases of partial freez- 
ing, the thaw and the return to a normal 
state of things would be much more tardy 
than under existing circumstances. Water 
still further expands at its conversion into 
ice ; but with that we have nothing to do. 
Ice is not water, and with water alone are 
we now dealing. 

Colder than the freezing-point, water is 
ice ; hotter than the boiling-point, water is 
steam. But not long since, the Comte 
Henri Russel, after encountering fifty de- 
grees of cold in Asiatic Siberia — and mer- 
cury freezes at forty-eight degrees — ^hfcd to 
bear fifty degrees of heat in Australia. 
When we remember that water evaporates 
rapidly at a temperature far below the 
boiling-point, we see at once what a tran- 
sitory, fleeting, and changeful thing it is. 
While we are looking at it, it is gone ; be- 
fore we can seize it, it slips through our 
fingers. Indeed, according to Boyle and 
others, water is a crystal melting at a low 
temperature, whose normal condition is 
that of ice. In other words, water is an 
unnatural state of ice ; whenever it is not, 
it ought to be, ice. Heat dissolves ice into 
water just as it dissolves butter into oil. 
Butter and ice, nevertheless, are the proper 
forms- for those liquids to appear in. 

Pure water is protoxide of hydrogen, — 
is hydrogen rusted, and that tlioroughly 
and completely, as much as iron-rust is 
oxyd of iron ; only the rusting is done in- 
stantaneously instead of gradually. Here 
again we have two separate paradoxes in 
one. First, hydrogen is the lightest form 
of matter known, except ether, of which 
we know but little. Two volumes of this 
lightest gas combined with one volume of 
oxygen — a gas only a trifle heavier than 
air, form a fluid whose weight we have 
just been wondering at. Secondly, oxygen 
is eminently the sustainer of combustion, 
the life and soul of fire ; and hydrogen is 
the combustible which illuminates our 
cities, warms our apartments, cooks our 
food, and kills us by its ill-timed explo- 
sions. And yet these two tog.ether consti- 
tute the agent which we daily employ, on 
the smallest and the largest scale, to extin- 
guish fire ! 

When the scornful mother launched the 
taunt at her son, that he never would set 
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the Thames on fire, and the lad muttered, 
candlestick in hand, *^ I'm blessed if I don't 
tryl^' he was more, in the right than his 
prejudiced parent The Thames may be 
set on fire — although not with a tallow- 
candle— and burned. It is a question, not 
of possibility, but of purse-strings. Water 
can be separated into its two constituent 
gases (which is an analytical proof of what 
it is made), and the hydrogen used for 
lighting purposes. An experimental appa- 
ratus has been worked at the Invalides, 
Paris, and is working still, but the problem 
of producing gas from water, at a market- 
able price, yet remains unsolved. The 
process and its attendant essays are not 
open to public inspection, for voracious 
plagiarists and patentees would pounce 
upon cheap water-gas the moment it was 
invented. 
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National Education. — A National 

Bureau. 

IT is an old aphorism that ** education 
forms the common mind." It is no 
less true that it is education that forms the 
national mind. For what is the national 
mind but the common mind. The word 
"common "is not here used in the sense 
of " inferior." It rather implies that which 
belongs to all. In the same sense we have 
the common rain, the common air, and the 
common sunshine. They are the heritage 
of all. They are Nature's great boon to 
the universal race. They are indispensa- 
ble to the material life and health of every 
living thing. 

And so education is the life of the hu- 
man spirit. It is the vital air, the fertiliz- 
ing shower, the genial sunshine, to the 
hoping, aspiring, ever-expanding soul of 
man. It is the aliment of the common, 
that is to say, of the general mind, on 
wlaich it grows and ripens into full vigor. 



It is education which creates the difference 
between the savage and the civilized, the 
pagan and the Christian, the ignorant and 
the learned, the rebellions and the loyaL 
In short, not only individual men, bnt na- 
tions and races of men, are made precisely 
what they are by educational influences. 
Every nation thus becomes the arbiter of 
its own destiny, the architect of its own 
fortune either for weal or for woe. And 
education, popular education, the educa- 
tion of the common mind, is the Archime- 
dean lever by which the nation may raise 
itself to command the universal respect of 
the world. In this noble work of self- 
elevation, the nation must make itself a 
potent agency. What belongs to the whole 
to do, cannot be properly done by a part. 
That which devolves upon the nation in its 
entirety, cannot and will not «be achieved 
by a portion of the individual states. For 
the problem may be thus stated : Given a 
great people, required the means for secur- 
ing to the greatest possible extent their 
intellectual, moral, social, and political ele- 
vation, lliese means must be commen* 
surate with the magnitude of the end pro- 
posed. Hence the influence and power of 
the whole must be exercised for the bene- 
fit of the whole. 

As a step toward securing a consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be wished, we should 
establish a national bureau of public in- 
struction. We should do for education 
what we are doing for agriculture, and the 
mechanic and inventive arts. 

If such a department were to be estab- 
lished by the general government, with an 
enlightened and zealous head to preside 
over it, its influence would soon be felt 
throughout the entire land. Among the 
functions of the bureau of public instruc- 
tion, would be the gathering together of 
all the facts and statistics concerning the 
condition and progress of education in the 
various 8tates and throughout the civilized 
world, and the distribution of the same in 
public documents among the people. It 
might require from the State departments 
of education full and comprehensive re« 
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porta apon specified topics* It might be 
die depo^torj and patron of all improve- 
ments in the material aids to instruction, 
and the dispenser of the knowledge of 
snch improvements among the promoters 
of the cause everywhere.^ It might in 
nameroQs ways aim to develop a more de- 
cidedly national sentiment in behalf of 
general education. It might exert a poiv- 
erful inflvence in the establishment of a 
course of study best adapted to the pecu- 
liar needs of the country. It might labor 
for the introduction into the schools of the 
people of such branches of study and such 
exercises as would foster a national spirit 
of patriotism. It might effect a greater 
degree of union, harmony, and concentra- 
tion of effort, among those who, in the 
yarious States^ are devoted to the canse of 
popular instruction. The establishment of 
such a department by the national govern- 
ment would, in and of itself^ constitute a 
most important step toward nationalizing 
education. It would be a distinct recog- 
nition on the part of the government of its 
duty in this direction. Education would 
thus become a subject of national legisla- 
tion; it would enter into the field of 
national discussion, and be recognized as 
an object of nationd interest by the people 
of all the States. 



Teachers' Note-Books. 

WHETHER the teacher should be 
regarded as a member of one of 
the ^^ learned professions'^ was soberly dis- 
cussed, a few years ago, in one of our edu- 
cational journals. As to his specific grade 
in the social scale, the position of the peda- 
gogue is certainly peculiar. The point of 
hofior, though a moot question, is one we 
have no disposition to discuss. We hold 
that the teacher should ask, not how much 
his profession honors him, but how much 
he honors his profession. This, we trust. 
Is the popular feeling on the subject. Yet 
there are localities — and no one need 
travel with seven-league boots to ^x^^ 



them — in which, by virtue of his profes- 
sion, the teacher possesses no inconsidera- 
ble social influence ; where he is the um- 
pire to decide all points of controversy, 
especially in matters relating to science, 
the arts, and everythuig having the name 
or semblance of learning. The difiiident 
little schoolmistress of seventeen summers, 
who trembles in the exercise of her au- 
thority, has out of school an influence sel- 
dom denied, when, in opposition to a 
mother's opinion, the child can quote the 
teacher, and say, ^^ Schoolma'am knows, I 
guess." 

So frequent, at any rate, are the occa- 
sions in which the teacher's opinion b re- 
quired and relied upon, that especial effort 
should be made to speak definitively, wise- 
ly, and authoritatively, when advice or in- 
formation must be imparted. A note-book 
of classified memoranda is indispensable. 
Interesting focts, items of recent discover- 
ies, historical data, novel and useful appli- 
cations of general or well-known laws, are 
from time to time brought momentarily to 
the mind, generally resting there too briefly 
to be fixed in the memory, and thus proving 
of no practical utility. Now the mere 
writing down of such facts would certainly 
be one of the most effectual means of in- 
suring a remembrance of them. But, more 
than that, when thus placed on paper, they 
may be so arranged as to be available by 
reference to the general subject to which 
they belong, even when no impression had 
been originally made upon the memory. 

In preserving these memoranda, it is of 
comparatively little consequence whether 
a handsomely bound note-book is used, or 
merely detached, unbound sheets of paper ; 
the important point i^ to secure classifica- 
tion. In this, even, any one of various 
modes would be convenient and effective. 
The classes maybe: "Science," "Litera- 
ture ; " " Science," ** Literature," and 
"Art;" or, if expediency or natural pref- 
erence dictate more arbitrary distinction, 
" Science,'^ " History," " Natural History," 
" Biography," *• Literature," or any similar- 
cJass}fic»tioa, 
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Another important point, in noting facts 
for future reference, is, with accuracy of 
statement to combine brevity and conden- 
sation, lime is thus saved, not only when 
writing the facts to be preserved, but in 
the greater ease with which they are sub- 
sequently brought to vi^w when required. 

A rude but convenient, and, practically, 
very serviceable note-book, may be made 
of unbound paper, having this advan- 
tage over more pretentious ones, that 
it can be readily extended to any degree 
that circumstances require. It consists of 
half-quires, or less, of note or letter paper, 
the outside sheet of each having as a cap- 
tion or head-line the word most clearly 
denoting the subject of the memoranda to 
which* it is devoted. It is begun, we will 
suppose, by notes relating to archajological 
researches, and is marked "Antiquities." 



The memoranda next made are of a phys- 
iological character; the outside sheet is 
marked " Physiology." The next are mis- 
cellaneous facts concerning distinguished 
persons; the heading is ^ Biography.^ 
The biographical notes are placed between 
the others, " Antiquities'^ being first; and 
the three classes are thos arranged alpha- 
betically. In this way, under general 
heads, facts of every description may be 
conveniently compiled, to an milimited ex- 
tent, and any of the sheets devoted to any 
subject are readily accessible, for further 
additions or practical use. Few who have 
not adopted some simOar method can un- 
derstand the advantages to be derived from 
such a systematic mode of securing and 
fixing the rays of truth and knowledge, 
which often come as easily and go as rapidly 
as the bright figures of the kaleidoscope. 
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EDiitBUROH, February 15, 1865. 
High School. — Salarus. — Dr. Schmitz. — Hi$ typin- 
ton of Ritier. — Going to the Head. — Slndus. — 
Bible Instruction. — Schools. — Opportunities fftr 
Ohaervation, — Educational Privileges. — Disa^l- 
vantages for the Poor. — Johnston.^ the Geogra- 
pher. 

HIGH up on the Calton Ilill. one of 
those abrupt eminences which rise 
with such suddenness in Edinburgh, stands 
the graceful High School, a building in 
true classic Grecian style, and one of the 
most perfect structures which owe their 
existence to the genius of the late lamented 
Playfair. In position, in external beauty 
and in internal convenience, it leaves little 
to be desired, and one visits it with high 
expectations. The eminence of the pres- 
ent Head Master, Dr. Leonard Schmitz, 
and not less of departed ones, among them 
Robertson the historian, and Pillans the 
geographer, have conferred great luster 
upon this institution: and I need ha^'dly 
say that it is worthy of it all. The corps 
of teachers is always selected with extreme 
care, and such is the honor connected with 
a place upon the list, that the competition, 
wnenever a vacancy occurs, is something 
truly terrific. The emolument connected 
with such a position is not higher than in 
other first-class schools, and is not so high 
as it was in America before the deprecia- 



tion of our paper money ; but the situation 
insures great consideration in the city and 
in the educational world. Dr. Schmitz, 
the Head Master, is well known with ud 
by his admirable ancient histories, as well 
as by his reputation as a classical instroc- 
tor. He is a Prussian by birth and train- 
ing, but has been so many years in Scot- 
land that he speaks English with great 
purity and distinctness. He was so unfortu- 
nate as to lose his right arm while a mere 
boy, and his appearance is much disfigured 
by this sad calamity, yet his face is singu- 
larly intellectual and powerful, and the 
impression which one receives from him is 
of a strong, vigorous man, wielding great 
influence, having vast energy, and firm 
will and clear insight. I talked with him 
much at his own house regarding my plans 
to translate Ritter's great work on the 
Holy Land, and to vrrite his life. He en- 
tered with exceeding cordiality and inter- 
est into them, for he was a friend of the 
great geographer. He confirmed tJie im- 
pression which every one received from 
Kitten of a singularly grand and noble 
noble nature, joined with a delightful 
sweetness and benignity. When the Ber- 
lin professor was last in London he met 
Dr. Schmitz, and said to him, " I have pro- 
gressed in my work on Asia as far west- 
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ward OS tbo Euphrates ; there I have lost 
my way, and have come to London to find 
it" How characteristic that kind of 
cheerful humor was of Kitter I I have of- 
ten heard him speak in just such a strain. 

I asked Dr. Schmitz's permission to quote 
his judgment on the value of the work 
which I nm soon to undertake. He smiled, 
and said: '^Most certainly; but it seems 
laughable that a man in my position can 
give any testimony to the value of the 
writings of such a man as Rittor. It is 
the mouse giving a good character to the 
elephant.^' 

Not much need be said about the High 
School and its instruction. It is large, 
embracing about three hundred boys, m 
of them paying tuition, and ranging from 
ten to sixteen years of age. The price 
charged is so high, that few families can 
take advantage of it, unless they are in good 
circumstances. This is much, very much 
to be deplored, and only makes a visitor 
prize more highly than ever our noble free- 
school system, open to rich and poor alike. 
Long may it be the most characteristic 
feature of our country ; and may that spirit 
which would make our best schools private 
ones, and put them under the disposal and 
patronage of the rich, be successftilly striven 
against, fraught as it is with such peril to 
the genius of the Republic. 

The system of ** going to the head" is 
retained in all the schools of Edinburgh, 
the High School included. Day by day 
the stimulus of immediate promotion is 
applied, and the slower way of taking rank 
for a week or a month, finds no favor here. 
The boy at the head of each class bears in 
every school the name of Dux, and the 
place is one most earnestly striven for. 
The teachers ply the class in every part 
with questions, passing not down in regular 
order, but with such sudden transitions, 
that no one's attention can fiag. There is, 
in this way, a healthful excitement, which 
runs just to the border of what could be 
safely done, and which does not seem to 
overrun it and wear upon the nervous 
system of the boys. The "perferridum 
ingenium " of the Scot is never more ap- 
parent than in the school-room, where 
there is all the life and the heat which 
are associated with the American rather 
than the supposed sluggish temperament 
of the Briton. The masters walk rapidly 
to and fro, they are alive with talk and 
spirit, and excite greater intellectual activi- 
ty than with us. There are some points 
which we should characterize as inde- 
corum, but which are passed over without 
censure here — the rising in a mass with up- 
raised hands, the snapping of fingers, and 
the pressing eagerly forward to catch tiie 



master^s attention. Still, the general order 
is good — in many schools excellent. 

The range of studies pursued in the High 
School of Edinburgh ranges from the sim- 
ple elementary English brafiches up to the 
reading of the Greek and Latin authors, 
usually taken in the Freshman year of our 
American colleges. The grammatical drill, 
and that in ancient mythology, biography, 
history, and geography, is especially thor- 
ough. German and French are also studied, 
and a mercantile education is given to those 
who require it. In one word, this High 
School fills the place of a first-class gram- 
mar school, a high school, and a classical 
school, and fills it exceedingly well. 

One lesson to which I listened would 
have been considered quite unique with 
us. It was in Scripture biography, and 
was in the vein of a Sabbath-school cate- 
chetical exercise. Notwithstanding that 
the Presbyterians of Scotland are divided 
into the three great classes of Established 
churchmen. Free church, and United Pres- 
byterian, and notwithstanding the not insig- 
nificant element infused among them of 
Episcopalians, Con^regationalists, and Bap- 
tists, yet there is such universal accord m 
the fundamental principles of the Christian 
faith, and so little radical heresy, that this 
exercise is not disturbed by any sectarian 
dissent or wrangling, and its practical in- 
fluence is doubtless excellent Among the 
real wants of our scholars is thorough-going 
biblical knowledge. Our Sabbath-schools 
give doctrinal instruction, and deal well, it 
may be, with the heart and the conscience, 
but they do not give that acquaintance 
with the facts of the Bible, its history, 
topography, genealogy, &c., which, in a 
nominally Christian country, ought not to 
be overlooked in any child's education. 
That the large infusion of ihe Catholic 
element, as well as of sects who put little 
or no value on the Old Testament, must 
stand in the way of such simple and unsec- 
tarian teaching in our country, is much to 
be deplored; and Scotland may well be 
congratulated on a better and more whole- 
some order of things. 

I can in this letter reaffirm what I wrote 
a month ago, namely, that I see little, on 
the whole, that is new and striking in the 
Scotch schools. Good teachers I meet, but 
no better than we have at home: good 
methods, but, in truth, not nmch better 
than with us. There is no royal road to 
learning, here, more than there, and the 
processes of stinmlating sluggishness, of 
drawing out mental power, of curbing 
wildness, and of imparting knowledge, are 

?uite as tedious in Scotland as in America, 
n no department of instruction have I 
seen any great deviation from our own waysi 
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excepting that the Scotch teacher throws 
the text-book aside more, and from his 
memory of the lesson, asks all manner of 
exhaustive questions upon it, till it is thor- 
oughly compacted and impacted in the 
the pupirs mind and memory. 1 have not 
met an instance of that repeating of an 
entire lesson by memory, which with us is 
common in certain quarters and not un- 
known in almost all. 

Perhaps no place could have been chosen 
in preference to Edinburgh for studying 
the best Scottish schools. This city is more 
liberally endowed with such than any other 
city in the kingdom, and families are con* 
tinually coming hither to enjoy the advan- 
tages of a superior education for their sons 
and daughters. Schools as thorough, and 
for pupils as advanced as the High School 
itself accommodates, are numerous, and 
some of them are just as fully attended, 
indeed, that is in the American sense a 
private school, and though it is under civic 
jurisdiction in part, yet tuition is rljceived 
just as in all other schools. And the prices 
paid for instruction are very great I 
know a family which expends between one 
and two hundred pounds yearly for the 
education of four girls. A man must have 
a princely revenue to eiyoy all these ad- 
vantages at such a cost 1 thought^ when 
I heard the mother complain of this great 
expense, how much better is our own way 
at home, and recalled with fresh pride 
those admirable public schools of Ajnerica, 
which are so sumptuously and so admirably 
supplied with teachers, that private patron- 
age can hardly avail them, and which are 
open to all, welcoming the sons and daugh- 
ters of toil as well as of luxury. And here 
in Edinburgh no man can reduce prices of 
tuition and succeed. If this attempted, it 
is said the school must be an inferior one, 
and so it is shunned, and soon dies out, or 
is compelled to charge the current high 
prices. All this tends to alienate the rich 
from the poor, to give an elaborate culture 
to the former alone, to check a spirit of 
true and noble ambition, and to promote 
the growth of tliat Tory and aristocratic 
spirit which even now is the secret reason 
of Great Britain's coldness towards us, and 
the wish of her governing classes that the 
great republic should fall. 

Among the leading men who are interim 
ested in educational matters, the most 
entirely delightful one is Mr. A. Keith 
Johnston, the eminent geographer. Mr. 
Johnston is one of the elders in Rev. Dr. 
Candish's church, and is an earnest ChriSi* 
tiaa man, and a most kindly spirit In 
appearance he is not remarkable— a short 
figure, slightly grizzled beard, and a face 
much furrowed ; but so warm-hearted and 



approachable, so full of sympathy and a de* 
sire to serve, that you are won to him at 
once. From first to last, during these many 
weeks in Edinburgh, he has been actively 
engaged in forwarding my interests; and 
this at the sacrifice of his mvalnable time. 
Mr. Johnston is master of all the leading 
European languages, and the range of his 
geographical studies is very great. He is 
Uie geogriipher-royal of Scotland^ and 
nearly all tlie best maps in the kingdom 
are engraved by him and his broUiers. 
They have about twenty artists constantly 
occupied, and their work embraces every 
variety, from the simplest chart up to the 
magnificent Royal Atlas, which has given 
the Messrs. Johnston their widest fame. 
Mr. J. asked immediately about Prof. Gnyot, 
and told me that he regarded hirn as the 
greatest living geographer. This was pleas- 
ant indeed. The two men are in truth 
much alike ; there is more than one point 
which they have in common. Their beau- 
tiful Christian character, their kindliness, 
their modesty, their sympathetic interest 
in all good efforts to promote the cause of 
science, and their profound attainments, 

Eut these two gifted and good men side 
y side. It was pleasant to think that the 
one was one of the last to take my hand in 
America, the other one of the first in Eu* 
rope. W. L, G. 



Nkw York, Feb. 4, 1865. 

The ''New Dictionary Criticism.''— Itf Mect.^ 
BypercrHiciarn. — Dr. Wtb^ter and the Critie.^' 
Decdopment of I/inguag«. 

A FEW words about words, if you 
please, Mr. Editor. Iict me speak 
plainly. I don't like the spirit shown by 
your contributor in criticising the New Dic- 
tionary, as he calls it, — the new edition of 
Webster. I think the subject was entitled 
to a more dignified treatment than it 
received, and that Uiere would be some 
palliation for my offence if I were so un- 
courteous as to say there was a lack of 
fairness and ingenuousness. This I must 
say, that I never was more fully convinced 
of the superiority of the great work in ques^ 
tion, than I have been since reading the 
article referred to. The writer, for some 
reason or other, evidently examined Weh- 
ster with the view of finding flaws. His 
prejudice is palpable throughout the opin« 
ion or judgment which he has rendered. 
Yet, what does he find of which ta com- 
plain? Taking the words commencing 
with the letter M, as a sample of the wor^ 
and the especial subject of criticism, after 
some general remarks, he says: '4et us 
look at some of the peculiar faults." All 
that he finds or alleges ma7 be thus briefly 
stated: 
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1. Marquis, instead of Marquess, which 
the critic thinks preferable ; 2. The defini- 
tion of May-apple, though better than that 
given by Worcester, is not definite ; 8. The 
word mizzle is ffiven, which word our writer 
thinks should have been omitted. 

True, in making these objections, the 
writer employs more words than are here 
used in stating them; true, he illustrates 
his article, if not his objections, with wit 
and anecdote ; but certainly these are all 
the faults he finds in Webster, as far as the 
specimen M is^ concerned. I think, Mr. 
Editor, that I was right in saying that your 
contributor's prejudice is palpable. The 
reason of that prejudice may be inferred 
from other portions of the article. It is 
doubtless occasioned by prolonged con- 
formity to the dicta of other lexicographers, 
and a natural distaste of the writer for 
any thing having the appearance of innova- 
tion. When Dr. Webster tells Mr. Critic 
to change the spelling of certain words, his 
pride is touched, former practices and old 
associations control his judgment, and 
tiiough little can be said against the lexi- 
cographer, he is commended patronizingly 
only, and side-cuts and sarcasm follow. 



We i^rofess no sympathy with those ex- 
treme conservatives who have such a 
dread of progress that they can hardly 
tolerate the use of a new word, although 
it may mark the ))rogress of human thought ; 
nor witli those who are possessed with 
such mistaken ideas as to the original pu- 
rity of the English language, that they 
would exclude from use, and from the dic- 
tionary, all words and meanings that have 
not been handed down to us through several 
generations. We believe in progress. It 
is written in living letters in the front of 
all nature. Decay is found only in the 
rear. 

True to the genius of our race and lan« 
guage, and the progressive spuit of the na- 
tion, the publishers of the great American 
Lexicon have kept pace with our living 
language, and we have now the proud sat- 
isfaction of possessing a dictionary contain- 
ing not only the words, with their origin and 
meanings, that make up the English lan- 
guage as established and handed down to us 
by our forefathers, but containing also the 
words which represent the American pro- 
gress and the thoughts of the age. 

0, 
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While nineteen-twentieths of the 

reading public of England are much an- 
noyed by Bishop Colenso's assaults upon 
the traditionary authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, the elementary mathematical works 
which he wrote while a schoolmaster, and 
before he put his head into a miter, are 
among the most popular text-books in 
schools and for private instruction. There 
are fifteen of these volumes, upon the fol- 
lowing subjects : Arithmetic, Algebra, Trig- 
onometry, and Euclid. Were he to lose 
his bishopric to-morrow, the profits of 
these books would yield him a large in- 
come. 

The varieties of spelling of Shak- 

8peare*s nam^ are so many that we have 
made a collection of the several forms of 
orthography employed : 

Ohacsper, Saxpere, Saxspere, Schaoks- 
pere, Schackspear, Schackspiere, Schaok* 
espere, Schackspare, Schakspere, Schaks- 
pire, Shagspere, Shakesepere, Shakespear, 
Shakespeere, Shakspere, Shakspeyre, Shak- 
ispere, Shakspeare, Schakspeare, Schaks- 

Sere, Schaksper, Schakspeyr, Schakuspeare, 
baxeper, Shaxkespere, Shaxkspere, Shaky- 
spere, Shakysper, Shaxper, Shaxpere, 
Bnaxspere, Shaxsper, Bhaxpeare. 



It is said that once, in the Crimea, 

a cannon-ball, tearing its way through a 
regiment of soldiers, and leaving a row of 
ghastly corpses in its track, buried itself at 
last in a hillside, opening there a spring of 
cool, clear water, at which, for hours there- 
after, perishing battalions slaked tlieir 
thirst. 

A bookseller in Philadelphia lately 

received an order from the country for a 
book called " In a Garden." He sent what 
was desired — Tennyson's "Enoch Arden," 
which the rural bibliopole having heard 
somewhat hastily pronounced, understood 
to mean what she wrote. Washington 
Irving used to make his friends merry 
about an English bookseller who ordered 
the -'The Earl of Hamboro," instead of 
" The Alhambra." 

The smoke of burning wool, if ap- 
plied to cuts and bleeding wounds, is said 
to produce immediate relief and cure, by 
coagulating the albumen. Ulcers and 
cutaneous diseases are also said to experi- 
ence benefit from the same treatment. 

Report says that the lost books of 

the Annals of ^Tacitus, relating to the reign 
of Caligula, have been discovered in Ca- 
tania, in pulling down an ancient edifice. 
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Kev, Eliphalet Nott, D.D / LL.D., 

President of Union College for the long 
period of sixty-three years, is failing very 
rf^pidly. His infirmities seem to increase 
daily. 

The enduringness of the granite 

mountains belongs to the blocks cut out of 
them, down even to the smallest fragments. 
No material, accordingly, is so suitable for 
buildings or erections which are to be very 
lasting, llie air can rust nothing out of 
granite rocks ; rain can dissolve nothing out 
of them ; rivers even may flow in granite 
beds for miles without making them soft — 
i. e., unimpregnated with saline matter. 
Frost has little power to split them ; their 



component particles are bound together by 
a strong cohesion ; plants do not readily 
grow on them ; they remain undiscolored 
for ages. In proof of this, we have the 
obelisks of the ancient Egyptians, still 
standing like detached peaks of granite hills. 

It should be known that a small 

quantity of vinegar will generally destroy 
immediately any insect uat may find it^ 
way into the stomach ; and a little salad oil 
will kill any insect that may enter the ear. 

The King of Sweden, who is a mem- 
ber of a society of engravers in Paris, has 
lately sent to them a very splendid line 
engraving which he executed in his leisure 
moments. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



Nbw York. 

^The following brief digest will ex- 
hibit the principal facts and fibres pre- 
sented by Hon. Victor M. Rice, State 
Superintendent, in his last elaborate report 
to the Legislature of the Empire State : 

The number of school houses in the State 
is 11,717. 

The amount expended for the purchase 

and building of school -houses: 

In the cities, $876,815 84 ' 

In the rural diBlricts 276,485 89 

Total $647,801 28 

The number of volumes in the district 
libraries is : 

In the cities 89,446 

In the rural districtH 1,085,992 

Total 1 ,125,488 

There was expended for libraries the 
sum of $26,890 51, and for school appara- 
tus, $187,613 49. 

This was nearly $4,600 more than the 
year before. The entire sum appropriated 
by the State for libraries was $55,000. A 
part of this was expended for teachers' 
wages under permission of the statutes, so 
that of the $164,504 expended for libraries 
and apparatus, the major part was raised 
by voluntary taxation. 

The number of children in the State be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty-one 
year^, was: 

In the cities (^estimated) 447,469 

In rural district** 860,853 

Total 1,807,822 

The relative percentage of attendance 
upon the different classes of schools, is as 
follows : 



Colleges — ^Less than -^g of one per cent 
Academies — A little more than 8| pr. ct. 
Private Schools — A little more than 3 
per cent. 

Common Schools — Over 92 per cent 
Deducting the attendance (reported and 
estimated) from the entire number of chil- 
dren of school age, and it is seen that about 
336,145 persons between 5 and 21 years of 
age, have not been in the schools. 

The amount of expenditures for teachers 
was: 

In the cities $1,554,212 18 

In rural districts 1,589,248 28 

Total $8,098,460 46 

An advance upon the preceding year of 
$367,573 79. 

There was raised by taxes for school pur- 
poses : 

Inthecities $1,998,479 67 

In rural diatricts 674,599 62 

Total $2,668,079 29 

The revenue from the Common School 

Fund was : 

From th3 Fund proper, $154,882 80 

From the U. S. Deposiit Fund. . . 165,000 00 

The amount of school money and its ap- 
portionment for the year 1864-5, is as 
follows : 

From Common School Fund $155,000 00 

From U. S. Deposit Fund 165,000 00 

State School Tax 1,125,749 90 

Total $1,445,749 90 

New York City. 

^The whole number of pupils taught 

during 1864, in the schools under the con- 
trol of the Board of Education, New York 
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dty, and in the corporate schools that par- discouragements and commotions, she has 

ticipate in the school moneys, is as follows : steadily kept on in her course, with a char- 
acteristic firmness in her efforts to educate 

WardSchooU, m^j prepare for usefulness her sons and 

Grammar schools for boys 28,888 dauffhters. 

GrammHr schools for jfirls 25,726 * ' 

Primary schools for boys and girls 116,918 CALIFORNIA. 

Eoming Schools. The annual report of John Swett, 

Male departments, U,808 j;sq., State Superintendent of Puhlio In- 

F^^ Aa'JC"*!"'':::;:::;: m strSction, in OaUfomia, is an able and 

Colore<i schools...................../. 2,285 interesting document. The statistics are 

Normal school 650 drawn out in careful detail, and exhibit the 

Corporate schools 12,461 rapid progress made by that young State. 

-- , . J • • 1 i? ZZr^A The number of pupils in the State Normal 

M.kmg. grand tofl of 208,034 ^^^^ .^ 1864, was ninety-two. Mr. 

The number of instructors employed Swett deprecates the small percentage of 

(corporate schools excepted) was as follows: regular attendance by the pupils in the 

Males. Females, schools at large, and he advocates a larger 

Free AcsuUtny — . 27 .... appropriation of money for the school-fund. 

Wara^sc.boj>lMinclading teachers of ^^ ^ ^^^ ^r. Swett makes positive assertions, and 

No?raT8onoohf(inciid'g teVchere of ' W^ <iown the figures to show that he is 

special HubjectH) 8 1 right; he evidently knows what he is 

Evening schools 257 167 about. **The fossil teachers of the Old 

77^ -TTTr ^®^ Sandstone formation," receive no mer- 

To^*' ^^^ ^'^'^^ cy at his hands. He belabors them soundly 

The expenses of the public-school sy?- ft)r ^^^^^ abuse, and not use of the text- 

tem, of New York city, for the year ending hooks. He says, ** there is a fancy for 

December 31, 1864, were as follows : lumbering children with books bigger than 

. . . ^ f^^ «i,««i ..„• they can carry." The Superintendents of 
Amount set apart for school pur- ^i, o* *. at \.u tri- 
poses, for tlie year 1864. . . T . . . $1,787,048 84 Other States may truly say the same. The 
AraU expended snd appropriated 1,990,639 88 year has been a disastrous one for Oalifor- 

nia, because of the unparalleled drought. 

Excess of Expenditures and ap- In the schools, there has, however, been 

propriauons o'/er tlie fund. .... $203,596 00 p^gress, in the employment of better teach- 

The excess of $203,596 was mainly caused ers, in the use of better text-books, and in 

by the appropriations to erect two large the deeper interest of parents and the pub- 

school-buildings. lie He looks forward to another year 

with sanguine expectations. 

Pennsylvania. ^j^^ ^^.jl ^^^^^^ OouCTess for the 

The late report of Charles R. Co- support of the Military Academy at West 

burn, Esq., State Superintendent of Public Point, for the current year, appropriates 

Instruction, of Pennsylvania, furnishes full $282,504. 

account of the condition of the Common — —-Several schools for contrabands are 

Schools in the State, the expenditures of located on the farm of Gov. Wise, eight 

the system during the year, estimates of miles south of Norfolk, Va. 

the sums requisite for the ensuing year, the 

whole number of pupils, cost of teach- England. 

ing each, the number of districts, etc., During nearly three years, the 

for the school year closing on the first Queen's Commissioners have been examin- 
Monday of June, 1864, together with such ing ten of the great schools in England, 
suggestions and recommendations as are Their reports will entirely disabuse our 
deemed important minds of the opinion that Eton, Harrow, 
Comparative statistics show that the Rugby, and Winchester, are equal to our 
State has nobly maintained her educational colleges. The truth is that they are vastly 
system, even amid this desolating war. inferior. Their teachers are of the old 
While in some respects there has been a class, narrow-minded and bigoted in their 
felling off from past years, the total re- views, doing nothing to render the studies 
suits are encouraging to the friends of attractive to the pupil ; so that the latter 
education, especially when it is remembered acquires a distaste for study and becomes 
that one section has been twice invaded by riotous and insolent. Twenty-one profes- 
the rebel army, and portions of several sors and tutors of Oxford and Cambridge 
counties have been laid waste by the rava- Universities have complained of the char- 
ges of war. In the midst of all tliese acter of students received from these in- 
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stitntiona, denonncing them as not only 
unprepared in Latin and Greek, the only 
prominent studies during ten years prepa- 
ration for the University, but also, as so 
Hadly deficient in the elementary branches, 
as to render it necessary to incorporate the 
rudiments of arithmetic and grammar with 
the Uni versity course. One of the Fellows 
of Oxford states that sometimes he has had 
to remind his fellow-examiners for B. A. 
that they are not at liberty to " pluck" for 
bad spelling, bad English, or worse writ- 



ing. If these statements are true, as they 
doubtless are, the superiority of Eton aiid 
Rugby over our free schools is not so de- 
cided as some have supposed. 

The *' Working Women's College," 

(lately opened in Queen Square, Blooiubury 
(Eng), which has just finished its first tenn, 
appears to have had a fair measure of suc- 
cess. The entries of students have amount- 
ed to one hundred and forty; the largest 
classes bein^ English Literature, French, 
Drawing, Arithmetic, and Physiology. 



■•^-^ 



CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 



A good school story is rare, and so it gives 
UB pleasure to compliment an old one. Locke 
Amsden' is one of those narrations which 
aeem never to grow old. The story is that; of 
a young farmer boy, possesBing remarkable 
mental powers, but altogether unappreciated 
by his father. An accident causes a stranger 
to visit his father's house, and through this 
person's influence, Locke Amsden is enabled 
to push forward. By the aid of friends, 
ft>und as he passes along, he contrives to 
graduate at college, after which he devotes 
himself to the improvement of common 
schools, and is successful. In the end, he 
marries the daughter of his early benefactor, 
and goes to Congress. The story is well 
told and unaffected. It gives a very consid- 
erable insight into the manner of conducting 
country common schools. 

From time to time attempts have been 
made to change the earlier Latin text-books, 
but only \>ith doubtful success. We have 
had Viri Roma, HUtoria Sacra and Vita 
WaMngtmiii. The latter was published 
some twenty years ago an^ was really an 
excellent book, but it has in some way fallen 
into undeserved oblivion. We have before 
us a new book, by Professor Brooks,' giving 
brief sketches, in Latin, of noted Americans, 
from the time of Columbus to Jackson. This 
is a much more practical and available work 
than those preceding it. The Latin is sim- 
ple and pure, and the sketches are well writ- 
ten. The book is profusely illustrated with 
medal portraits of its leading men, is printed 
on tinted paper and has an excellent lexicon. 
It will prove a valuable text-book, and should 
be introduced, as far as possible, into the 
elementary course. 

Too little attention has been paid in Amer- 



ica to the study of philology. Mr. Marah 
is almost the only one of our countrymen who 
has acquired a European reputation in this 
department of science. Its in;iportance, how- 
ever, is so great that we greet with pleasure 
any American work on the subject, although 
in many respects it may be extremely defect- 
ive. Mr. Wilson* has produced a work of 
great originality, whidi is certainly the 
result of almost incredible labor. Its first 
part treats of the " Elements of Language," 
as he terms the parts of speech, giving us 
their history and the variety of formations 
in different languagea The second portion 
treats of the history of languages. The work 
is remarkably free from abstruse disquisdtions, 
and is especially valuable as a pioneer in com- 

girative philology. It has been corrected by 
r. Taylor Lewis (to whom it is dedicated), 
who endorses it very zealously. The work is 
deserving of more extended notice, and we 
shall, as soon as possible, make it the basis 
of a paper for the Monthly. 

Certain kinds of text-books on Elocution 
increase with great rapidity. There is little 
excuse and no necessity for the publication 
of new ones, unless they are superior to those 
already published. Moreover every person 
has not the ability to make a ^ good book 
upon this subject. Mr. Fowle has attempted 
to produce a book to supersede aU others on 
Elocution. It is as good as many of its class, 
but does not happen to possess enough supe- 
riority over others to apologize for its publi- 
cation. The author maniiests considerable 
ability. Indeed, he must have a very high 
estimate of his ovm ability ; for we find that 
one-fifth of all his ** pieces for declamation" 
are under his own name. If Elocution were 
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a new branch of stadj, and if there were a 
scarcity of " books on Elocution," then, per- 
haps, we might be better able to appreciate 
Mr. Fowle'8 ** Free Speaker." 

AlthoQgU Mr Fowle has not been emi- 
nently successful in his " Free Speaker," he 
deserves commendation for his "Parlor Dra- 
mas."* Too little attention has been paid 
to the development of colloquial elocution, 
and Mr. Fowle's book fills tiie gap which 
has so long existed. His dramas are gen- 
erally bri^ and interestinjg, and are well 
adapted to their purpose. The author, how- 
ever, has laid himself open to censure by 
stating that the dramas were hastily writ- 
ten. He certainly has not been wise in 
confessing to a hastily prepared and un- 
finlBhed work. He should have delayed its 
publication until he could carefully finish it. 
As it is, however, the book is a good one. 
The work is in good type, printed on good 
paper and well l^und. 

There is no greater burden for the pupils 
of our schools than " Composition Writing." 
Generally, the whole system of teaching 
"Composition," is radically wrong in the 
pabHc sehgols as well as in our private 
schools, academies, seminaries and college& 
"Writing Compositions" from a "sense of 
duty** does not profit any one very much. 
Mr. Davis has rendered teachers under obli- 
gations to him in the preparation of his little 
book entitled "Comporition Writing."* We 
find in the book some inadmissible expres- 
siohs, such as, let each " say his say." Mr. 
Davis adroitly throws the apologetic quota- 
tion marks over this phrase ; but we cannot 
excuse him for undignified and improper 
expressions, even in the presence of children. 
Indeed, precise and careful use of language 
is most important before children. 

The author's plan is to begin the exerdse 
of composition as soon as the child can talk ; 
for " Composition is simply the expression of 
ideas in language, spoken as well as written." 
His first lessons, are adapted to the capaci- 
ties of children in the Primary Schools. He 
uses the slate and blackboard freely in lead- 
ing his pupils to acquire the facility of writ- 
ing compositions without knowing it. Ho 
feels that the ^upil, at the outset, does not 
need " first lessons" in rhetoric, personifica- 
tion and hyperbole, reduced to the juvenile 
comprehension. Nursery compends of for- 
mal rules, gathered from larger works, may, 
like infantile logics, be ingenious in design, 
but are not practical in effect. 

Mr. Davis' book is unpretentious ; his les- 
sons are simple and practical. While they 
are intended for elementary classes, they can 
be used with decided profit in our High 
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Schools. We have not lately seen a book 
which contains so many go^xi hints, and so 
much plain common sonso within so few 
pages.' Let Mr. Davis now prepare another 
work, with more extended lessons, and he 
will render Educators under still greater ob- 
ligations to him. 

One of the great defects in the prevailing 
systems of education is, that the study of our 
constitutional jurisprudence is omitted alto- 
gether or is deferr€^d until our youth are 
required to participate in the active duties of 
society; and too often it is regarded as 
necessary to lawyers and politicians only. 
It is, however, gratifying to find among the 
people at large a growing tendency to inquire 
into the origin, structure, and principles, of 
our political institutions. Reaaon and com- 
mon sense suggest that such information 
cannot be acquired too early in life, and ex- 
perience teaches us that it cannot be too 
widely diffused. Some years ago Dr. Duer 
published a book ' which should have been 
generally used in our schools and colleges. 
It furnishes just the information to which we 
allude. Where the political rights of all are 
equal and the rights of the obscurest individ- 
ual has a voice in the election of his rulers 
and is himself eligible to the highest stations 
in the government, such knowledge seems 
absolutely indispensable. And yet it is a re- 
proacli to some of our colleges that graduates 
are sent forth who are more familiar with 
the Constitution of the Roman Republic, and 
the principles of the Grecian Confederacies, 
than with the fundamental laws of their own . 
country. The stirring events of the times in 
which we live are teaching us the value of a 
knowledge of government, and we hope for 
radical changes. The reformation must b^ 
gin in tlie schools. 

One of Mrs. Willard's works, a condensed 
history of the United States * translated into 
Spanish, has been revised and extended, 
bringing down dates to the breaking out of 
the Rebellion. It is a compreliensive work, 
saying much in few words. The work of 
translation appears to be well done. But, 
either from oversight of the editor or as a 
result of the patching up of stereotype plates, 
the book is seriously marred by a want of 
uniformity and consistency in orthography. 
Pure Spanish spelling, and that of the Span- 
ish Colonies, are found on the same page, 
sometimes in a single paragraph. As a sala- 
ble work it will doubtless be successful in 
the localities for which it is probably in- 
tended. It belongs to a class of works which 
can be multiplied with great advantage to 
our national interests. 
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THE SPIRIT OF OUR EXCHANGES. 



THE Massachusetts Teacher^ which has no 
superior among educational journals, 
bas an able article in the " Editor's Depart- 
ment for February, on the ** Spirit of the 
Public Schools of Great Britain." In con- 
trast with the usual courteous demeanor of 
American students towards their teachers 
and professors, the editor " presents the 
graphic picture of a remarkable scene wit- 
nessed at the last annual opening of the 
University of Edinburgh, and sketched in 
the American Educational Monthly for 
January, by W. L. Q.," Rev. Wm. L. Gage, 
formerly an esteemed contributor of the Mas- 
mchusetts Tmdver, 

" Ima*^ine that it were announced in the 
North Amencan Review, that, in a certain 
distinguished American school, ' the junior 
boys are compelled to get up at half-past 
three or four o clock to light fires for seniors 
who get up at five*; that 'juniors are re- 
quired to provide for the seniors, under pen- 
alty of a tlirashing, stationery of various 
kinds ' ; that ' the seniors have the power 
of inflicting painful and degrading pimish- 
ment on juniors for any thing which they 
may please to consider a grave moral 
offence ' ; that * the seniors are in the habit 
of delegating this power to boys in a class 
below them * ; that among tlie boys * there is 
a very sinister vocabulary denoting different 
kinds' of pimishments, one of them danger- 
ous as well as brutal * ; that * there is a 
general relation between the upper boys as 
masters and the lower boys as servants, from 
which a thousand petty acts of vexation and 
tyranny arise.* We say imagine such an 
announcement to be made ; for such a state 
of affairs never has existed in an American 
school, and never can exist so long as our 
free institutions exist, unburdened by an 
overbearing, hereditary aristocracy. 

"And yet precisely these statements we 
oaote from the Edinburgh Retiew, in which 
tney are made with especial reference to the 
&mous Westminster School; while at the 
same time it admits that the fagging sys- 
tem prevails to a greater or less extent in 
the other renowned schools of England. 

"What shall we think of that state of 
society which suffers one portion of the boys 
in public schools to act the part of master — 
oftentimes tyrannical, too — and the other 
that of servants ? Can we not recognize in 
the tone of English schools the very spirit 
which makes England bluster and bully, 
when she can do so • safely, and cringe and 
truckle, when to do otherwise would be 
unsafe?" 

7%; Nassau Quarterly is conducted by the 
Senior Class of the College of New Jersey, 
Princeton. The last number begins with a 
really excellent prize poem, "Pro Patria," 
which 'would be creditable to any monthly 



or quarterly in the language. "Conflict" 
is a well-digested, clear, and philosophical 
paper, from which we would quote, did our 
space permit. "TJie Isle of Achill" is 
marked " Poetry " in the table of contentB, 
but it lacks many of the elements of real 
poetry. Throughout this number rather too 
much " poetry " is attempted. . " Genius ** is 
one of tne better prose articles : " Positive 
and Negative Character" is well prepared 
and interesting;" "Stray Leaves from a 
Freshman's Portfolio," is a lively and inge- 
nious paper. The Editor takes spedai care 
to disclofie his political views. When years 
shall mature his judgment, he may doubt 
his wisdom in thisAatter. He g^ves a very 
pleasant account ofthe game of base-ball of 
the Nassau Hall apd the Williams Collie 
clubs, played in November, 1864. The Quar- 
terly contains in all about a score of pa])ers, 
manifesting more than the average merit of 
undergraduate essays. A judiciously con- 
ducted college quarterly like this must prove 
Srofi table to students, and should be pub- 
shed in every college. 

SiUiman's JaurncU for January contains : 
"Benjamin Silliman," "Geological Surver 
of California ;" " Mineral waters of Bath :" 
" On the Nebular Hypothesis ;" " On Bmsh- 
ite ;" " Planetology,^* by Professor Hinrichs ; 
"Contributions to Chemistry," by Prof. Gibbs; 
" Correspondence of Prof. Nickles :" with its 
usual variety of scientific intelligence. It is 
somewhat reduced in size, but is no less val- 
uable. 

The Monthly y edited at the University of 
St. Mary of the Lake, Chicago, 111., is a new 
monthly devoted to '* Catholic Interests, Lit- 
erature, Art, and Science." The number be- 
fore us is a good one. Among the articles 
we notice " The Artist* s Daughter," " An Old 
Soman Town in Germany," " The Silver Ar- 
row"— a birth-day story. " The Editor's Om- 
nibus" contains " Life of a Great Man," Chi- 
nese CorreBpondence, and Poetry — ** To my 
Pipe." The Miscellanea is well selected. 

The Student and Schoolmate for Febmaiy 
has a continuation of the story of " Out in 
the World ;" " Campaigning ;" the interest- 
ing account of " Lobsters ;" " Spirit of the 
Hour," poetry ; " Try Again ;" " Retaliation," 
a very pleasant story for children ; " Notes 
from FVeiberg ;" a new piece for Declama- 
tion, " Relief for Savannah," by Edward Ev- 
erett. This declamation, as usual, is care- 
fully marked for gestures, and gives illustra- 
tions to show the proper positions, etc. The 
Original Dialogue this month, is " On Truth- 
fulness," and most excellent it is. with its 
pointed moral for all boys and girls who go 
to school. [The price of the Student and 
Schoolmate is $1.50 per annum. It is dub- 
bed with this Monthly at {^.50 per an- 
num.] 
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THE ALBANY ACADEMY. 



THE Albany Academy is one of the old- 
est of those institutions which, estab- 
lished onder the Regents of the UniTersity 
of the State of New York, have done so 
ranch to advance the interests of education 
in the Empire State. Asa type of its class, 
we will give a brief sketch of it This in- 
stitntion celebrated its semi-centennial an- 
niversary in June, 1868; and it is chiefly 
from the admirable historical discourse of 
Orlando Meads, Esq., of Albany, and the 
eloquent and beautiful commemorative ora- 
tion of Hon. Alexander W. Bradford, of 
New York (both of them Alumni of the 
Academy), delivered on that occasion, that 
we glean the following facts. 

The charter of the Albany Academy was 
g^ranted in 181S, duiing the war with 
Qreat Britain. One can readily believe 
that great struggles for national life, with 
the mental activity engendered, are con- 
ducive to the inauguration of great educa- 
tional and humanitarian schemes. Men's 
brains become fertile 'under the stimulus 
of momentous events, and what their hands 
find to do, they do with a will and a might 
of which ^^ in the piping times of peace^' 
they are incapable. 

The movement for founding the Acad- 
emy began in the Common CouDcil, during 
the mayoralty and by the instigation of 
Philip 8. Van Rensselaer. Property and 
grounds valued at $20,000 were appro- 
priated by the city ; and after liberal pri- 
vate contributions for a suitable building, 
tlie Common Council supplemented their 
former grant by a further donation. The 
building which was erected cost $00,000, 
and is still one of the chief architectural 



ornaments of the city. The charter, grant* • 
ed March 18, 1818, enumerated the follow- 
ing trustees : Stephen Van Rensselaer, John -. 
Lansing, Jr., Archibald Mclntyre, Smith 
Thompson, Abraham Van Vechten, John 
V. Henry, Henry Walton, William NieU, 
John M. Bradford, John McDonald, Tim- 
othy Clowes, John McJirapsey, Frederio 
G. Mayer, Samuel Merwin, and the Mayor 
and Recorder of the city, ex officio. Dr. 
Benjamin Allen, of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, was principal and professor of mathe- 
matics, Rev. Dr. Joseph Shaw professor of 
ancient languages, and Moses Chapin (now 
Judge Chapin, of Canandaigua) English 
Tutor. The cost for tuition was at first $8 
per quarter, but at the end of the first 
year it was found necessary to raise the 
charge to $12.60 for the classical, and $10 
for all other students. Both the trustees 
and the faculty had exalted ideas as to the 
character of the instruction to be impart- 
ed. The examination was conducted with 
marked rigor, and the discipline was of the 
old-fashioned kind, in which the rod was . 
used with unstinted liberality. On one 
occasion, it is narrated, when some mis- 
conduct of the students was brought to' 
their attention, the trustees adopted a. 
resolution inquiring why the usual and 
proper chastisement had been omitted. 
Mr. Meads adds: ^^It is due, however, to 
the professors to say that they were rarely, 
if ever, justly chargeable with any neglect 
of duty in this respect" 

At the opening of the second academio 
year, Rev. Isaac Ferris (now Chancellor of 
N. Y. University) was appointed classical 
tutor. During the summer of 1817, Dr 
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Allen having resigned the principalship, 
Theodoric Romeyn Beck, M. D., was ap- 
pointed his successor. This position he 
held till 1848, and by his zeal and learning, 
and his unsurpassed administrative abili- 
ties, soon succeeded in raising the institu- 
tion to the highest reputation. The classi- 
cal department, under Dr. Shaw, and after 
his death, in 1829, under Dr. Peter Bul- 
lions, attained great distinction. The drill- 
ing under these hard-headed old Scotchmen 
was, as is well remembered by their pupils, 
of the strictest description. The grammar 
was daily repeated in all the classes, from 
the lowest to the highest. Tlie course of 
reading in the Greek and Latin classics 
was as extensive as in most colleges. 
Every means was employed to give a mas- 
tery over the languages — parsing, scanning, 
written translations from Greek and Latin 
into English, and nice versa. "A false 
quantity," says Mr. Meads, ." struck every 
ear like a discord, and was an offense, 
never suffered to pass unnoticed, tliat 
brought down swift vengeaqce upon the 
offender. Nor was this all ; as the student 
advanced to the higher forms, his attention 
was directed to the noble thoughts and the 
felicities of expression of those grand old 
writers whose works have become the 
models on which the intellectual tastes of 
the young have been formed in all succeed- 
ing ages." It is believed that this high 
reputation which the institution gained for 
classical instruction under Drs. Shaw and 
Bullions was maintained afterwards by 
their successors in the same department, 
Dr. William H. Campbell, Rev. William A, 
Miller, and the present classical professors. 
The mathematical and scientific depart- 
ments early attained an equal footing with 
the classical. Dr. Beckys labors in science 
were enthusiastic and inspiring. Not only 
to his own pupils, but to the people of the 
town, did he communicate his enthusiasm 
for scientific pursuits. He opened the lec- 
ture-rooms of the Academy to the citizens, 
and delivered valuable series of lectures 
upon chemistry. He formed a scientific 
society, holding its meetings at the Acad- 
emy, which was one of the pioneers in the 
formation of collections in Qeology and 
Natural History. Long before the present 
State cabinet was founded, these collec- 



tions had attuned great proportions. From 
his position in tlie capital of the State, Dr, 
Beck exerted great influence, and was un- 
wearied in promoting , the geological sur- 
rey. Indeed, one is astonished at the ^ 
multiplicity and magnitude of the enter- 
prises in which he was engaged. In addi- 
tion to those already mentioned, be was 
mainly instrumental in founding and col- 
lecting the present magnificent State 
Library. He was a regular lecturer at 
the Fairfield Medical College, and at the 
Albany Medical College. He made the 
study of medical jurisprudence a Specialty, 
and prepared a work which has become a 
standard in both hemispheres. Amid all, 
he did not forget the minutest of his duties 
at the Academy. He had a passion for 
details, for collection and classification. 
All the records and catalogues of speci- 
mens of the Ac^emy and Institute are in 
his own handwriting. He kept a register 
of all the students who entered and left 
tlie Academy, and was not content with 
this bare record, but followed them into 
life, noted facts about their career, cut out 
scraps from the. newspapers concerning 
them, and followed them till death carried 
them from his view. 

" And there was another professor," says 
Mr. Bradford, *^ whose life has been spared, 
and his fame extended, until the respect 
and applause of the world have wreathed 
his brow with laurel, — ^who rose with the 
sun to instruct his pupil eager for knowl- 
edge, — who, giving his heart and soul to 
the duties of the school, had yet time for 
exploring the deep paths of science, — who, 
with his wires and silk thread, winding 
miles of insulated copper wire, in the Com- ' 
mencement Hall of the Academy, patiently 
toiled his way, to the demonstration of the 
magnetic power of the galvanic battery, 
and, years before the invention of the tel- 
egraph, proclaimed to America and Europe 
the means of communicating by the elec- 
tric fluid." Prof. Henry was connected 
with the academy from 1826 to 1832, dur- 
ing which time, as intimated above, he 
prosecuted his researches in Electro-mag- 
netism. He was the first to make known 
the fact that the current could be driven 
through wires of great length. He had a 
stretch of wire more than a mile in lengtli, 
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extending in oircaits aronnd one of the 
rooms of the academy building, and by his 
electro-magnetic apparatus projected the 
current through tlie entire length, so as to 
ring a bell at the furthest end. His dis- 
coveries were announced in ^'Silliman^s 
Journal" in 1880 and 1881. With all his 
ardor in scientific inyestigation he was an 
able instructor. He had remarkable in- 
Tentive genius in mechanical contrivance, 
and many valuable pieces of apparatus still 
remain in the institution which were con- 
trived by him, and constructed in a great 
measure with his own hands. At the 
meeting of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, held in Albany in 
1851, Prof. Henry said :— The Albany Acad- 
emy is my .i^maifater. . . The Academy 
was and I presume still is, one of the first, 
if not the very first institution of its kind 
in the United States. Its system of educa- 
tion is more extensive and more thorough 
than in many colleges in our country. 
It early opposed the pernicious maxim in 
education, that a child shoald be taught 
nothing but what it can perfectly under- 
stand, and that the sole object of instruc- 
tion is to teach the pupil to think. The 
Academy adopted the more philosophical 
maxim that the child should be first taught 
to do; that art should precede science.'*'^ 

The policy of the Academy, its systems 
of instruction, were mainly determined by 
these men ; and their successors have had 
little to do except to follow in the road so 
ably marked out for them. The plan has 
been to make it what the city government 
intended it to be when it was endowed, — ^a 
great school for training the boys of Albany 
for their fhture employments in life. Hence 
it could not be a mere school for preparing 
boys for college. A minority of those who 
seek an education within its walls, never 
enter a. college. There they mast receive 
all the education which they ever get. 
They must be trained, therefore, in all the 
the subjects which, considering their age, 
would constitute a liberal edncation . Their 
classical drill must be something more than 
just snfficient to fit them for the Freshman 
class in college. Their mathematical edu- 
cation must be such that without farther 
training they will be prepared for all com- 
mercial and professional pursuits. In its 



course of study it was intended to have the 
place which tiie German gymnasia fill in 
the Prussion system of education. 

It was also an aim in the management ojf 
this school to furnish a continuous and pro- 
gressive school of studies suitable for boys 
of all ages. Facilities for education were 
therefore afforded for very young boys, so 
that the principles which were to govern 
their education in later years might alsq 
be employed in their earlier. The advan- 
tages of the plan have been appparent. 
The greater number of the best students 
in the higher classes are those who have 
begun their education in the lowest forms. 

The students of the Academy are divided 
into two departments, called the academic 
and the preparatory. The division is made 
strictly in accordance with the advance- 
ment of the pupil. Each department is 
provided with a study-room, presided over 
by one of the faculty. The recitations are 
conducted in separate rooms, where only 
the teacher and his class are present. Each 
department is divided into classes accord- 
ing to advancement, and the pupils are 
passed from one to another after an exami- 
nation. The studies of each class occupy a 
year. If a student should enter the lowest 
class, and remain a year, and no longer, in 
each, he would require nine yeai*s to com- 
plete the whole. At the end of the course 
a diploma or certificate is bestowed upon 
the pupil. In the annual catalogue the 
names of the pupils are arranged in their 
classes according to their grade during the 
year. Four medals are bestowed each 
year for proficiency in various branches of 
learning; for Mathematics, for Classics, 
for Natural Philosophy, and for English 
Composition. Two prizes of books are 
also now offered by the principal for Eng- 
lish Composition. 

The daily session of the school extends 
from 9 A. M. to 2 p. M., with a brief recess 
at noon. At the opening of the session 
each morning the entire school is collected 
for a religious service. The academic year 
extends from the first of September to the 
first of July, with a vacation of a* week at 
the Christmas holidays. The Academy re- 
ceives annually a small sum from the Board 
of Regents, as its share in the distribution 
of the Literature Fund, and a small sum 
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from the income of the Dela^an Fund for 
the education of poor boys. With these 
exceptions the entire income of the insti- 
tution is derived from its tuition. The 
charges for tuition vary with the depart- 
ment and class from $6 to $15 per quarter. 

Tlie patronage of the Academy is mainly 
from the city of Albany and its imme- 
diate suburbs. It has no boarding estab- 
lishment in any way connected with it, and 
hence it is not desirable to seek for or se- 
cure any considerable number of pupils 
from abroad. The number of pupils in 
attendance averages from 200 to 800, of 
whom about one third are pursuing clas- 
sical studies. About five or six leave the 
academy each year to enter college. 

The trustees have established a system 
of district-school scholarships, by which 
one pupil from each of the public schools 
of the city is received and educated free 
of charge. Henry W. Delavan at his death 
bequeathed to the Academy a fund of 
$2000, the income from which should be 
used to pay the tuition of such a number 
of poor boys as the income would allow. 

On the close of the academic year there 
is an annual ** Exhibition," at which about 
a dozen of the oldest and ablest boys of the 
school deliver original orations. These ex- 
hibitions compare favorably with most col- 
lege commencements. Tlie medals for pro- 
ficiency in various branches are on those 
occasions awarded, and the diplomas and 
certificates bestowed. 

The faculty of the Academy consists of 
a Principal who is also the professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, a 
professor of the English Language and 
Literature, a professor of Greek, a profes- 



sor of Latin, a professor of German and 
French, a Superintendent of the Prepare 
atory Department, and four or ^yq as- 
sistants. The discipline is in the hands 
of the faculty and consists of about the 
usual proportions of moral and physical 
suasion ; with perhaps a less tendency to 
the latter than in the earlier days of the 
institution. The tone of feeling among the 
boys is healthful The amount of earnest 
study exacted and obtained is nearly or 
quite all that is consistent with good health 
and good spirits. There is observable less 
of that over-drilled, spiritless style of work 
than exists in most city schools. 

A few words will bring the history €i 
the institution down to the times we have 
been describing. After Dr. Beckys resig- 
nation in 1848, Rev. Dr. W. H. Campbell, 
now President of Rulers GoUege, was 
elected principal — which place he con- 
tinued to fill till, in 1851, he was called to 
the Theological Seminary at New Bruns- 
wick. Dr. George H. Cook was his suo- 
cessor, and continued till, in 1853, he was 
elected Professor of Chemistry in Rutgers 
College. He was followed by the Rev. 
William A. Miller, whose recent and early 
death has deprived the Church of one ol 
its first minds and most brilliant scholars. 
During the fifty years of its existence, 
nearly 5000 students have been educated 
within the walls of the Albany Academy. 
Some of them fill the most distinguished 
places in the country. They are found in 
every business and employment of life. 
It can well be believed that their early 
training was not without effect upon their 
subsequent career. The prospects of the 
Academy are in every respect favorable. 



POPULARIZING GEOLOGY. 



DURING the last two hundred years, 
all enlightened portions of the world 
have become familiar with the doctrines 
of modem Astronomy. The figure and 
motions of the Earth, its relations to the 
sun, moon, and planets, the nature of the 
fixed stars, these and kindred topics have 
been discussed in formal treatises, repeated 



in the language of common life, in school- 
books, in newspapers, in sermons, invested 
with the charms of poetry and eloquence. 
In short, they enjoy all the privileges and 
immunities of established truths. In ad- 
dressing each new generation of men, they 
have, like hereditary governments, the im- 
mense advantage of appealing to an undis- 
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sapremacj in the past. And when 
>ve startling problems of Astronomy 
>iight before ns, each as the velocity 
t, the weight of the planets, and the 
see of the stars — problems, the solu- 
f which abnost forbids us to pro- 
d any others insoluble — ^it is vastly 

for us to accept these statements 
the hct that we cannot remember 
tie when we first learned the primal 

of Astronomy, that the esrih is 
and revolves about the sun. 
re IB another branch of modeiii 
e that stands not a whit behind 
lomy in the grandeur, the certainty, 
Yslne of its conclusions, but which 

very unequally with it in popular 
Geology can substantiate as many 
\ upon general acceptance as Astrou- 
bnt thus far instead of recognition 
elcome, it is met with a large meas- 
' aversion and distrust 
periods demand of the mind as lofty 
t as do the spaces of Astronomy ; and 
forces which work within its domain 
t daim for themselves the magnifi- 

that belongs to the all-embracing 
r gravitation, they find a compensa- 
1 t}ie deeper interest that must always 
md the history of life on the globe. 
Iffers from Astronomy, it is true, as 
) modes of reasoning by which it 
3S its conclusions, but these conclu- 
are none the less reliable on this ac- 
If nothing can be counted sure 
fc that for which a mathematical de- 
ration is provided, then we are poor 
L The truth is, no man ever ap- 
bea the study of Geology in the 
ible spirit, which^ as Lord Bacon 
res, the kingdom of Nature and the 
om of Heaven alike demand, without 
ling a disciple. It must be acknow- 
1 that many instances can be adduced 
ich men under the tyranny of a fore- 
conclusion have acquired a certain 
d of familiarity with Geological facts, 
still rejecting all Geological theories ; 
ich cases prove nothing. Astronomy 
i precisely similar experience two 
"ed years ago. 

to the value of Geological truth, it is 
leoessary to observe, that while the 
ions in stones'^ have as potent a per- 



su&sion is 't^* "stars in their courses," 
they have a Lundredfald more modes of 
access to the mind. .'^'"- ,_ 

But while we meet on- tfy^/. iide.with 
the recognition of the truth tlfai tb^ earth . 
is round, how seldom do we hear .the I 
equally momentous deduction of Geolc^, -' 
that the earth is old! The line of Astron- 
omy is gone out through all the world, 
but Geology is like the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness. The praise of Astronomy 
is perfected out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings, while men can be found 
even in the most cultivated classes of so- 
ciety who declare that they know no rea- 
son for believing the earth to be more 
than 6000 years old. And a much larger 
portion of the educated class, while yield- 
ing a grudging recognition of the existence 
of Geology as a science, disparage its con- 
clusions and discard its results, and deem 
themselves to be acting the part of mag- 
nanimous champions of the truth when 
they propose a compromise between Geol- 
ogy and its opponents — a compromise that 
must have precisely the same elements 
which would have been required for one 
between Galileo and the Pope, on the 
question of the eartli^s rotation, lie who 
believes that the earth was created 6000 
years ago, believes a proposition that 
stands in the same relation to science tliat 
the Ptolemaic Astronomy maintains. Such 
a doctrine is in no respect more tenable or 
respectable than that which the Pope 
sought to establish by the terrors of ana- 
thema and imprisonment — that the earth 
is the center of the solar system. But 
popular opinion at the present day, while 
it relegates to lunacy the advocate of the 
earth's immobility, passes no severer judg- 
ment on the denial of tlie claims of Geology 
than that of over-caution — a slight leaning 
to conservatism in matters of science. 
Every man who is entitled to pronounce 
an opinion on this subject, knows that the 
earth is old with an age that 6000 years 
can measure, it is true, but only as a single 
step con measure the breadth of a con- 
tinent The immense antiquity of the 
earth is no longer open to question, in any 
other sense than the tenets of science are 
always open. 

llie explanation of these facts it is not 
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difficult to afford. Th^ h^H^ which 
Geology enconntera in {a'»yMt nhmber of 
highly cultiva^ akd iifflifential minds is 
due to it0',6lip])ds€^ 'bearings on religions 
trntli;. co^ssedly man^s highest interest. 
. ; ^g'nefeis'- it is declared, cannot be recon- 
*•; ciled'with the demands of Geology. But 
'Genesis is no more at variance with Geol- 
ogy than it is with the Oopernican' system 
of Astronomy. Has then the Bible lost its 
power to bless the race, since the foun- 
dations of this system were " firmly fixed, 
no more to move?" Has it not rather 
found in Astronomy a better instrument 
for training the mind to the high and rev- 
erent thought which it demands than it 
ever had before ? This whole opposition, 
no matter how worthy the interest in 
which it is undertaken, is most short- 
sighted and suicidal. It is the only version 
which the nineteenth century will allow of 
the Pope's persecution of Galileo. The ' 
ground of controversy is the same, and the 
results will not be at variance. It should 
be a matter of profound gratitude to those 
who receive with an impartial welcome all 
religious truths, that our two ablest ex- 
pounders of Geology are men of such de- 
vout and reverent minds — Agassiz and 
Dana, either of whom, were it not for the 
other, could be written ^^fcuiile prineepsy 



ing and have been found wanting, but 
simply because, on the ground which they 
claim for themselves, other and directly 
opposite beliefs are already established. 
It might be expected that what we call a 
liberal education would remedy this defect 
in all the minds which come under its in- 
fluence, but we find, on the contrary, that 
it does not tend to this result. Five or six 
years of the approved curriculum are de- 
voted to the literature and mythology of 
certain heathen nations, which flourished 
before the Ohristian era ; while Geology, 
Chemistry, and other allied sciences, are 
^Mainned with the faint praise" of a dozen 
superficial lectures. 

The remedy for this evil lies with teach- 
ers, much more than with any other class. 
They can bring to the support of Geological 
truth the same subtle but powerful influence 
which Astronomy already enjoys, and which 
is so important an element in its hold upon 
the popular mind — ^the influence of early 
impressions. They can make it as easy 
for the rising generation to believe that 
the earth is old as that the earth is round. 
The truth demands that tbey give as much 
emphasis to one doctrine as to the other ; 
that they devote to the illustration of the 
age of the earth at least a portion of the 
ingenuity which they now spend upon its 



Agassiz has unfolded with a marvelous in- form. And when they make this attempt 



tuition the plans of nature in the structure 
of the animal kingdom ; while Dana has 
written not only the best treatise on Geol- 
ogy yet given to the world, but has in so 
doing furnished a stronger argument on 
Natural Theology than Paley ever wrote. 

The want of familiarity with Geolo^cal 
conclusions which generally prevails is an- 
other cause of the distrast with which they 
are received. When they meet the ear, 
they have a paradoxical sound. They are 
not rejected because they have been 
weighed in the balance of the understand- 



they will find materials enough at their 
service. Every feature of the natural 
scenery around them, clay-bed, gravel- 
bank, drifted boulder, hill, valley, crystal, 
fossil, will be found a willing witness to 
the earth's venerable antiquity. 

Thus a noble science will speedily come 
to assume its rightful power, and enter 
upon its beneficent mission of educating 
the generations of men and asserting the 
eternal order which has controlled tlio 
course, not only of our humble planet, but 
also of this universal system. 



" It seems," said I^ura, archly, with her 
finger on the paragraph, " as if Mrs. Jen- 
kins and Mrs, Kirtland thought the rest of 
Vernon were a set of defective specimens 
especially designed to teach them wisdom. 



—just as Miss Lake used to place mis- 
spelled and ill-written sentences before us 
to teach us grammar. But I think the 
author Is right, and that we learn more b^ 
looking at the well-written sentences," 
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tlPTXTB TEBMe OB QVALITIB8 OF OB- 
JECTS. 

i£ special design of these lessons is 
'/> exercise comparison and cultivate 
>wer of description. Children trained 
tkillfol teacher in oar Perceptive £z- 
IS are prepared for this class of les- 
it eight or nine years of age. In our 
ded schools they may he given to 
"en commencing the stadj of gram- 

The teacher shonld pursue similar 
, preparatory to using the text-hook, 
the suhject of adjectives, \Ve shonld 

against crowding these terms upon 
lildren. Inexperienced or inconsid- 
instmctors may fall into the hahit of 
pting too much in one lesson, or com- 
ing such exercises with pupils who 
>t prepared for them. In either case 
jportunity for a real developing les- 
vill be lost, llie primary teacher 
1 at all times be governed in a great 
ire by the principle that cnriosity is 
itand incitement of intellect, and re- 
»r that thi^ calls for variety. 

DXB OF PRESENTING THE LESSONS. 

[dea developed. 

Examples of objects called, possessing 

ame quality without applying the 

Term given and written upon the 

• 

Test-questions, for the purpose of as- 
ning whether all have gained the idea. 
Examples given, with an application 
> term in question. 
Mammary. 

>D OF DBVELOPIXO THE IDEA. OF 
TBANSPAKENOT. 

Idea developed. — Present a piece of 
and a common school-slate. Place 
|eot behind each, and when all have 
7ed carefully, request them to think, 
B ready to tell, what they can say of 
ass that they cannot say of the slate, 
several an opportunity of expressing 
ea, and repeat the experiment until 



it is clearly expressed that ^^ we can see 
through the glass, and cannot see through 
the slate." 

2. Example. — Request all to think of 
something else throfigh which they can 
see very clearly. It will require, in most 
instances, some careful questioning to draw 
from the children tiiat water, air, etc., cam 
be seen throngh. It is not expected, as a 
general thing, that the teacher will give 
the examples, but always by proper ques- 
tioning will endeavor to draw such ideas 
from the class. A child rarely thinks of 
giving air as an example. By a little in- 
genuity we may lead him to tliink of it 
For instance, ^* There is something in this 
room that we are looking through now. It 
is between you and me, and yet I can see 
you very clearly." In this way the class 
will have the pleasure of making the dis- 
covery, besides having some mental exer- 
cise in gaining the idea. 

8. Term given. — Tell them that because 
we can see through glass, air, water, alco- 
hol, etc., we say tliey are transparent. The 
word should be written and spelled until 
committed to memory. 

4. TeHt-quettione. — What can we say of 
the glass that we cannot of the slate? 
(Can see through it clearly.) What else 
can we see through clearly? What did I 
tell yon we say of glass, air, water, and 
alcohol, because we can see through them 
clearly? How do you spell transparent? 
If the majority of the class are not able to 
respond to the test-questions, it will be 
better to review the first part of the lesson. 

5. Examples. — Request the class to men- 
tion things that are transparent. As the 
examples are given, the sentences should 
be expressed in Ml, and written by the 
teaeher upon the board, to be read in a. 
conversational style by the pupils. 

6. Summary. — This will consist princi- 
pally of a hasty review and simultaneous 
repetition of the leading test-questions. 

In a subsequent lesson the idea of opaci« 
ty may be developed in a similar manner. 
Children are very fond of having thesd 
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lessons. They confer a pleasant variety, 
and give interesting mental effort, at the 
same time affording some information. 

MANNER OF DBYKLOPINO THE IDEA OF 

LIQUIDITY. 

1. Development of Idta, — Pour from a 
cnp some water in a stream. Again, let 
4he water fall in drops. Request all who 
saw any difference h'etween the water that 
was poured out first and that last to raise 
hands. Repeat the experiment until the 
miyority of the class have observed some 
difference. After many hands have been 
raised, request answers to the questions. 
What difference did you see? When all 
have observed that in the latter case it fell 
in drops, lead them to express what it did 
to the paper or floor on which it fell. 
(Wet it.) 

2. Examples. — Something else that will 
form itself into drops and wet. 

8. Term given. — ^Tell them that because 
water, milk, cider, vinegar, etc., will form 
themselves into drops and wet, they are 
said to be liquids. Word written, read, 
and spelled, until committed to memory. 

4 Test-questions. — What did the water 
do, or how did it fall when poured out last ? 
(Dropped.) Give the sentence to be re- 
peated several times. The water formed 
itself into drops. What did it do to tlie 
paper? (Wet it.) Tell me all you ob- 
served about the water. Answer: The 
water formed itself into drops and wet. 
This should be committed to memory. 

6. Examples of Liquids. — Sentences 
written. 

6. Summary. — It must not be expected 
that tlie answers to the questions will be 
given at once. It is very often necessary 
to assist the children in the art of expres- 
sion after the idea has been gained. A 
lesson of this kind, properly developed, 
was never given without actual labor on 
the part of the teacher. We must some- 
times labor to interest in order to instruct. 
It requires patience and perseverance as 
well as energy and tact to succeed well in 
this unfolding process. A faithful teacher 
will, however, be fully repaid, after an ex- 
ercise of oontinned patience, by witnessing 
the growing intere^ the quickened per- 
ception, the aptness, sharpness, and prog- 



ress in the art of expression on the psrt 
of the children. The same general rules 
which have been given before should be 
followed in working out these lessons. 
The attention of all should be gained. 
The younger or more backward ones 
should be tested first, so that the teacher 
may ascertain whether the illostrations are 
sufficiently simple, etc. After an idea has 
been gained, much repetition is necessary 
to give practice in the use of language and 
for the cultivation of the memory. Proper 
attention should be paid to reading, spell- 
ing, to the capital letter and period of each 
sentence as written upon the board. If it 
is a class beginning to study grammar, the 
children may be led to see that describing 
words are called adjectives. 

MANI7ER OF DEVELOPING THE IDEA OV 

80LXJBIUTY. 

1. Development of Idea. — ^Present two 
glasses, both containing water. Aft»r gun- 
ing the attention of all, place in one some 
sugar — in the other, some sand. When 
the idea has been brought out by compari- 
son that the sugar dissolves, lead the class 
to think of something else in which the 
sugar would dissolve— tea, milk, cider, etc. 
What are they all called? (Liquids.) 
What will sugar dissolve in ? (In a liquid.) 

2. Examples, — Mention other things that 
would dissolve in a liquid. 

8. Term given, etc. 

in the summary, the sentences, ^'We 
say sugar is soluble because it will dissolve 
in a liquid," ** We say salt is soluble," etc, 
may be given to be repeated simultaneonslj 
until committed to memory. 

IDEA OF POBOSITT DEVELOPED. 

1. Development, — Present a piece of 
sponge and a piece of glass. Allow the 
class to examine them and say what differ- 
ence they observe in the surfaces? What 
do they observe about the sponge that 
they do not about the glass? When the 
idea has been expressed that the sponge is 
full of little holes, tell them that the little 
holes are called pores, 

2. Examples, etc. 

We find upon experiment that fifteen or 
twenty minutes daily for a fortnight may 
be spent upon exercises similar to the fore- 
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going hastily-prepared sketches, withont 
loss of interest After a change of subject 
we frequently select some object which 
will afford an opportonity for a review of 
some previous lesson, and give other quali- 



ties suitable to be brought out. For ex- 
ample : Loaf sugar is soluble, loaf sugar is 
brittle, loaf sugar is rough ; water is trans- 
parent, water is a liquid, water is colorless 
and tasteless. 
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SCIENCE AND THE SPIRITS. 



THE seeming indifference with which 
pseudo " spiritual phenomena" are re- 
garded by stientifio men is sometimes al- 
luded to in terms of reproach, and the 
charge is not unfrequently made that they 
decline investigation. The result of "an 
attempt to apply to the ' phenomena^ those 
metiiods of inquiry which are found avail- 
able in dealing with natural truth," is given 
in the London Reader, The article is in 
snbstance as here given. 

We did not go, says the writer, as entire 
nnbelievers in the facts. On the contrary, 
we thought it probable that some physical 
principle, not evident to the spiritualists 
themselves, might underlie their manifesta- 
tions. Extraordinary effects are produced 
by the accumulation of small impulses. 
Galileo set a heavy pendulum in motion by 
the well-timed puff of his breath. Ellicot 
set one clock going by the ticks of another, 
even when the two clocks were separated 
by a wall . Preconceived notions can, raore- 
over, vitiate, to an extraordinary degree, 
the testimony of even veracious persons. 
Hence our desire to witness those extraor- 
dinary phenomena, the existence of which 
seemed placed beyond doubt by the known 
veracity of those who had witnessed and 
described them. The meeting took place 
at a private residence. Our host, his intel- 
ligent wife, and a gentleman whom we 
shaU call Mr. M., were in the house when 
we arrived. We were informed that the 
" medium" had not yet made her appear- 
ance; that she was sensitive, and might 
resent suspicion. It was therefore request- 
ed that we should examine the tables and 
chairs before her arrival, in order to assure 
ourselves that there was no trickery in 
the furniture. We did so ; and then first 
learned that our hospitable host had ar- 
ranged that the sSar^ee should be a dinner- 



party. This was an untsual form of in- 
vestigation ; but we accepted it, as one of 
the accidents of the occasion. 

The ** medium" arrived — a delicate-look- 
ing young lady, who appeared to have 
suffered much from ill health. We took 
her to dinner, and sat close beside her. 
Facts were absent for a considerable time, 
a series of very wonderful narrative sup- 
plying their place. The duty of belief on 
testimony was frequently insisted on. "Mr. 
M. appeared to be a chosen spiritual agent, 
and told us many surprising things. He 
affirmed that, when he took a pen in his 
hand, an influence ran from his shoulder 
downwards, and impelled him to write 
oracular sentences. We listened for a time, 
offering no observation. " And now," con- 
tinued Mr. M., "this power has so risen as 
to reveal to me the thoughts of others. 
Only this morning, I told a friend what he 
was thinking of, and what he intended to 
do during the day." Here, at length, was 
something tangible — an alleged capacity to 
divine one^s thoughts, which could be at 
once tested. We responded thus : " If yon 
wish to win an apostle to your cause, and 
to have your principles proclaimed from 
the housetop, state tohat we are now thinh' 
ing of^'* Mr. M. reddened, and did not tell 
us our thought. 

Some time previously we had visited 
Baron Reicheubach in Yiennaf and we now 
asked the young lady whether she could 
see any of the curious things which he 
describes — ^the light emitted by crystals, 
for example. Here is the conversation 
which followed, as extracted from our 
notes, written on the day following the 
tianM. 

Medium. — Oh, yes ; but I see light 
around all bodies. 

Writer, — ^Even in perfect darkness? 
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Medium. — ^Yes; I see luminous atmo- 
spheres round all people. The atmosphere 
which surrounds Mr. D. would fill this room 
with light. 

Writer, — ^You are aware of the efiects 
ascribed hj Baron Reichenbach to mag- 
nets? 

Medium, — Yes ; but a magnet makes me 
terribly ill. 

Writer, — Am I to understand that, if 
this room were perfectly dark, you could 
tell whether it colitained a magnet without 
being informed of the fact f 

Medium, — I should know of its presence 
on entering the room. 

WriUr.— Bow ? 

Medium. — I should be rendered instantly 
ill? 

Writer, — How do you feel to-day ? 

Medium. — ^Pasticularly well. I have not 
been so well for months. 

Writer, — Then, may I ask you to state 
whether there is, at the present moment, a 
magnet in our possession? 

The young lady looked at us, blushed, 
and stammered, *' No ; I am not &n rapport 
with you." 

We sat at her right hand, and a left-hand 
pocket, within six inches of her person, 
contained a magnet. 

Our host here deprecated discussion, as 
it *' exhausted the medium." The wonder- 
ful narratives were resumed ; but we had 
narratives of our own, quite as wonderfnl. 
The spirits indeed seemed clumsy vulga- 
rians compared with those with which our 
own researches had made us familiar. We 
therefore began to match the wonders 
which they related by other wonders. A 
lady present discoursed of spiritual atmo- 
spheres, which she could see as beautiful 
colors, when she closed her eyes. We pro- 
fessed ourselves able to see similar colors, 
and, more than that, to be able to see t?ie 
interior of our own eyes. The medium af- 
firmed that she could see actual waves of 
light coming from the sun. We retorted 
that we could tell the exact number of 
waves emitted in a second, from the red 
table-cover before us, and also their exact 
length. The medium spoke of the per- 
formances of the spirits on musical instru- 
ments. We said that such performance 
was gross, in comparison wiUi a kind of 



music which had been discovered some 
time previously by a scientific man. Stand- 
ing at a dbtance of twenty feet from a jet 
of gas, he could command the flame to 
emit a melodious note ; it would obey, and 
continue its song for hours. So loud was 
the music emitted by the gas-flame, that it 
might be heard by an assembly of a thou- 
sand people. These were acknowledged to 
be as great marvels as any of those of 
spiritdom. The spirits were then consulted, 
and we were pronounced to be afint-cloM 
medium. 

During this conversation a low and oft- 
repeated knocking was heard under the 
table. These were the spirits' knocks. 
We were informed that one knock, in an- 
swer to a question, meant "No;" that two 
knocks meant ** Not yet ;" and that three 
knocks meant " Yes." In answer to the 
question, whether we were a medium, the 
response was three brisk and vigorous 
knocks. We noticed that the knocks 
issued from a particular locality, |md there- 
fore requested the spirits to be good enough 
to answer from another corner of the table. 
They did not do so ; but we were assured 
that they would do it, and much more, by 
and by. The knocks continuing, we turned 
a wine-glass upside down, and placed an 
ear upon it, as upon a stethoscope. The 
spirits seemed disconcerted by the act; 
they lost their playfulness, and did not 
quite recover it for a considerable time. 

Somewhat weary of the proceedings, we 
once threw ourselves back against our 
chair and gazed listlessly out of the win- 
dow. While thus engaged the table was 
rudely pushed. Attention was drawn to 
the wine, still oscillating in the glasses, and 
we were asked whether that was not con- 
vincing. We readily granted the fact of 
motion, and began to feel the delicacy of 
our position. There were ^y^ pairs of 
arms upon the table, and ^^^ pairs of legs 
under it; but how were we, without of- 
fence, to express the conviction which we 
really entertained ? To ward off the diffi- 
culty, we again turned a wine-glass upside 
down, and rested the ear upon it. The 
rim of the glass was not level, and the hair 
on touching it caused it to vibrate, and 
produce a peculiar buzzing sound. A per- 
fectly candid and warm-hearted old gentle 
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man at the opposite side of the table, whom 
we shall call G., drew attention to the 
soond, and expressed his entire belief that 
it was spiritoaL We, however, iDformed 
him that it was the moving hair, acting on 
the glass, that produced the rattle. The 
eiplanation was not well received; and 
Mr. IL, in a tone of severe pleasantry, de- 
manded whether it was the hair that had 
moved the table. The promptness of our 
negative probably satisfied him that onr 
notion was a very different one. 

The SQperhnman power of the spirits 
was next dwelt npon. The strength of 
man, it was stated, was unavailing in op- 
position to theirs. No human power could 
prevent the table from moving when they 
puUed it During the evening this pulling 
of the table occurred, or rather was at- 
tempted, three times. Twice the table 
moved when our attention was withdrawn 
from it; on a third occasion, we tried 
whether the act could be provoked, by an 
assumed air of inattention. Grasping the 
table firmly between our knees, we threw 
ourselves back in the chair, and waited, 
with eyes fixed on vacancy, for the pulL 
It came. For a couple of seconds it was 
pull spirit, puU muscle ; the muscle, how- 
ever, prevailed, and the table remained at 
r^st. Up to the present moment, tliis in- 
teresting fact is Imown only to the partic- 
ular spirit in question, and ourselves. 

A species of mental scene-painting, with 
which our own pursuits had long rendered 
us familiar, was empl6yed to figure the 
changes and distribution of spiritual power. 
The spirits were provided ,with atmo- 
spheres, which combined with and inter- 
penetrated each other, considerable inge- 
nuity being shown in demonstrating the 
necessity of tivne in effecting the a^ust- 
ment of the atmospheres. In fact, just as 
in science, the senses, time, and space 
constituted the conditions of the phenom- 
eAa. A rearrangement of our positions 
was proposed and carried out ; soon after- 
wards our attention was drawn to a scarce- 
ly sensible vibration of the upper part of 
the table. Several persons were leaning 
on the table at the time, and we asked 
permission to touch the medium's hand. 
"Oh, I know I tremble,*' was her reply. 
Throwing one leg across the other, we ac- 



cidentally nipped a muscle, and. produced 
thereby an involuntary vibration of the 
free leg. This vibration, we knew, must 
be communicated to the floor, and thence 
to the chairs of all present. We therefore 
intentionally promoted it. Our attention 
was promptly drawn to tlie motion ; and a 
gentleman beside us, whose value as a wit- 
ness we were particularly desirous to test, 
expressed his belief that it was out of the 
compass of human power to produce so 
strange a tremor. ** I believe,'' ho added 
earnestly, "that it is entirely the spirits' 
work." " So do I," added, with heat, the 
candid and warm-hearted old gentleman 
G. "Why, sir," he continued, "I feel 
them at this moment shaking my chair." 
We stopped the motion of the leg. " Now, 
sir,'- G. exclaimed, " they are gone." We 
began n^ain, and G. once more ejaculated. 
We could, however, notice that there were 
doubters present, who did not quite know 
what to think of the manifestations., We 
saw their perplexity ; and, as we had sufll- 
cient reason to believe that the disclosure 
of the secret would simply provoke anger, 
we kept it to ourselves. 

Again, a period of conversation inter 
vened, during which the spirits became 
animated. The evening was confessedly a 
dull one, but matters appeared to brighten 
towards its close. The spirits were re- 
quested to spell the name by which the 
writer is known in the spiritual world. 
Our host commenced repeating the alpl^a- 
bet, and, when he reached the letter "P/' 
a knock was heard. lie began agaii:\, and 
the spirits knocked at the letter "O." We 
were puzzled, but waited for the denou^ 
ment. The next letter knocked down was 
" E." We laughed, and remarked that the 
spirits were going to make a poet of us. 
Admonished for our levity, we were in- 
formed that the frame of mind proper for 
the occasion ought to have been superin- 
duced by a perusal of the Hible, imme- 
diately before the seance. The spelling, 
however, went on, and sure enough we 
came out a poet. But matters did not end 
here. Our host continued his repetition 
of the alphabet, and the next letter of the 
name proved to be " 0." Here was mani- 
festly an unfinished word, and the spirits 
were apparently in their most communi* 
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cative mood. The knocks came from under 
the table, but uo person present evinced 
the slightest desire to look under it. We 
asked whether we might go underneath ; 
the permission was granted, so we crept 
under the table. Some of those present 
tittered; but the candid G. exclaimed, 
" He has a right to look into the very 
dregs of it, to convince himself." Havirig 
pretty well assured ourselves that no sound 
could be produced under the table without 
its origin being revealed, we requested our 
host to continue his questions. He did bo, 
but in vain. He adopted a tone of tender 
entreaty; but the "dear spirits" had be- 
come dumb dogs, and refused to be en- 
treated. We continued under that table 
for at least a quarter of an hour, after 
which, with a feeling of despair, as regards 
the prospects Of humanity, which we had 
never before experienced, we regained our 
chair. Once there, the spirits resumed 
their loquacity, and dubbed us **The Poet 
of Science." 

This, then, is the result of an attempt, 
made by a scientific man, to apply to spir- 
itual phenomena the only methods of in- 
quiry at the disposal of human beings. It 
is not encouraging ; and for this reason : 
The present promoters of spiritual plie- 
nomena divide themselves into two classes, 
one of which needs no demonstration, 
while the other is beyond the reach of 
proof. The victims like to believe, and 
they do not like to be undeceived. Science 
is perfectly powerless in the presence of 



this frame of mind. It is, moreover, a 
state perfectly compatible with extreme 
intellectual subtlety, and a capacity for 
devising hypotheses, which only require 
the hardihood engendered by strong con- 
viction, or by callous mendacity, to render 
them impregnable. The logical feebleness 
of science is not sufficiently borne in mind. 
It keeps down the weed of superstition, 
not by logic, but by slowly rendering the 
mental soil unfit for its cultivation. When 
science appeals to uniform experience, the 
spiritualist will retort, " How do you know 
that a uniform experience will continue 
uniform? You tell me that the sun has 
risen for five thousand years: that is no 
proof that it will rise to-morrow ; within 
the next twelve hours it may be extin- 
guished by the breath of the Almighty." 
Taking this ground, a man may maintain 
the story of "Jack and the Beanstalk" in 
the face of all the science of the age. You 
urge, in vain, that science has given us all 
the knowledge of the universe which we 
now possess ; while spiritualism has, up to 
the prjBsent time, added nothing to that 
knowledge. What is the world of fact to 
a man, or a woman, under the influence of 
the vapor of sulphuric ether? Just as 
much as it is to a weak brain, intoxicate^ 
with the fumes of spiritualism. The drugged 
soul is beyond the reach of reason. It is 
in vain that impostors are exposed, and the 
special Demon cast out He has but slightly 
to change his shape, return to his house, 
and find it " empty, swept, and garnished." 
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TO understand thoroughly how instruc- 
tion can be imparted with advantage 
to all kinds of intellects requires the knowl- 
edge of medico-psychological principles. 
Human intelligence is the manifestation of 
a spiritual principle through organs which 
have life and matter for attribute. Like 
any other organ, the properly exercised 
brain acquires strength, and its faculties be- 
come more extensive. Our aim should be, 
consequently, to give to the brain itself all 
the material and moral conditions requisite 



for a full and complete development. If 
ever society is to enjoy a state of perfect 
civilization, it will be when two conditions 
of material and moral development exist— 
when all the modifications obtained by the 
progress of science and the arts will have 
spared to man those toils that stupefy his 
faculties, and when moral and external 
circumstances will be favorable to his edu- 
cation, and shall have cast out ignorance, 
misery, and vice. 
The great art of the teacher is, as far as 
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practicable, to bring the effect of such ad- 
vantages to bear upon his pnpils. Let him 
never attempt to repel or compress natural 
talents in their first shooting forth, but 
rather to support and direct them so as to 
keep the bidance between body and mind. 
If a child who possesses ordinary intelleo- 
toal power, eigojs good health, his teacher 
must only be to him what the child would 
later be to himself, a constant help for vo- 
lition to overcome difficulties. If a pupil 
is not placed in favorable circumstances, 
either mentally or bodily, time and hygi- 
enic care must bring their own remedy; 
kindness and encouragement are the best 
means to bring him to a comparatively ad- 
vanced state of instruction. We know 
only one case in which the teacher must 
report to severity, and to corporeal punish- 
ment, for the welfare of children; it is 
when he meets with perverted toill and 
feelings resbting kindness and reprehen- 
sion. As Superintendent of a State Luna- 
tic Asylum, the writer has had cases of 
mania and homicidal insanity which were 
caused by undue indulgence at home. In 
the case of many selfish and vicious chil- 
dren, the only way to save them from 
misery, crime and insanity, is to prepare 
them for the necessities, antagonisms, com- 
petitions, and individual absorptions, and 
restrictions so common in life. 

The object of education is to make 
virtuous men and good citizens; therefore, 
besides science, children must acquire 
moral and social qualities. For that aim, 
the greatest power is eeJf-gaternmenU 
Every day we see human skill and perse- 
verance conquer difficulties in the material 
and natural order of nature. In one sense it 
may be said that we modify time and space, 
as well as the minerals, vegetables and 
animals that surround us. How could it be 
that we should have been created without 
power over our faculties? Will you illus- 
trate that power over children? Then 
show confidence to the diffident pupil, en- 
courage him in his attempts, make him be- 
lieve in his ultimate success. Presumed 
aptitudes have often been the cause of ac- 
quired talents. External causes may act 
also by relative action ; for instance, mate- 
rial cleanliness of the body has something 
to do with the purity of the tlioughts, and 



elevation of the mind, — the amelioration of 
the individual leads to that of the family, 
and even to that of a community. We are 
inclined to think that man might in this 
way influence his own destiny and that of 
his fellow-citizens. 

Human intelligence may be developed 
by two methods ~by classical learning and 
the mathematical studies ; good education 
and instruction require both. Why shotlld 
we spend so much time to acquire ancient 
and obsolete languages ? Because the writ- 
ings of Greek and Latin philosophers 
abound with literary and moral beauties, 
that give the mind the taste for what is 
really good and beautiful. Mathematical 
studies form and discipline the judgment. 
But are we always to act on demonstrated 
principles? The study of difficult prob- 
lems of social economy gives us no light on 
moral principles. Mere facts studied in 
the history of nations would lead us to 
strange errors, if not associated with the 
principles of justice. Scientifical and lite- 
rary studies are necessary to all stations of 
life, and at the same time possible to every 
youth. By a natural development of the 
mental faculties, literary studies are the 
best adapted to those of the age from 
twelve to sixteen, and from that age the 
mind is disposed and able to grasp with ab- 
stract truths of the highest branches of 
science. According to our views, and in 
relation to the unfolding of the judgment 
of pupils, we prefer the analytical methods 
to the synthetical. To conclude, we say to 
all concerned in education : Let your in- 
struction, either classical or scientifical, bo 
at the same, time of a moral character, 
having especial regard to all human obli- 
gations. 

[In adverting to hygienic principles in 
connection with mental development, our 
contributor broaches a subject which is too 
little regarded in all educational systems, 
and which we would gladly see treated 
with more amplification. The most recent 
physiological and psychologial develop- 
ments indicate that the mental faculties are 
not merely sustained by the vital or animal 
basis, but nre the incidents, the inevitable 
manifestations of the vital functions. The 
interdependence of the mind and the body 
has never been fully recognized. — Ed.] 
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rriHE presence of Petroleum in any par- 
JL ticolar spot cannot be definitely ascer- 
tained by surface indications. It is tme that 
gas-springs, or oil floating on the surface of 
creeks, or bitaminons shales cropping out, 
are in a measure presumptive evidence of 
adjacent petroleum. But that such evi- 
dences are not necessary is proved by the 
fact, that wells have frequently been sunk 
and proved successful, where not a single 
surface indication existed. The only means 
of determining the district in which to sink 
the well, is to examine the character'of the 
geological formations. If these belong to 
the oil-bearing-group, a well may be sunk, 
but it is merely a chance whether or not 
the oil will be struck, since it is not found 
spread out in sheets, or equally distributed 
in horizontal strat^^ but only in cavities, 
concerning whose origin we have spoken 
in the first part of this paper. 

Two or three of these cnvities are fre- 
quently connected with each other, there 
being a single large one, of which the oth- 
ers are dependencies. In every cavity we 
find gas, oil and water placed according to 
their specific gravities. If the well enter 
at the top of the cavity, the gas rushes out 
with great force, ejecting whatever water 
may have collected in the boring, and fre- 
quently forcing out, at the same time, the 
drill to a considerable distance. It is ne- 
cessary, then, to commence pumping the 
oil immediately, lest it become much mixed 
with the water, which fiows down from the 
sides of the boring. If the well should en- 
ter further down, and strike the oil, this, if 
the gas be of sufficient tension, will be 
thrown out with great force to a distance 
sometimes of thirty or forty feet, so that 
frequently large quantities are wasted from 
lack of preparation to receive it. This 
fiow continues until the gas has reached 
the mouth of the tube, or has lost its ten- 
sion; after which it is necessary to re- 
sort to the pump to keep up the supply of 
oil. Should the boring strike still lower 
down, and enter the water, no oil can be 
obtained until the water has been entirely 



removed. Sometimes this operation is very 
tedious, but is frequently rewarded with 
great pecuniary success. The Shattnck 
well, on the Little Kanawha, required con- 
stant drdning with a steam-pump for two 
weeks, yet yielded very abundantly after- 
ward. 

A curious phenomenon, sometimes seen, 
is that of the intermitting well. Such wells 
often become exhausted, but after a brief 
period are replenished, and resume their 
flow; this alternate exhaustion and re- 
plenishing may continue indefinitely. Pro£ 
Evans explains this, by supposing that the 
cavities are connected with other reser- 
voirs by slight channels, whose capacity 
for replenishing is less than that of the 
tube for exhaustion. One well of this 
character expels about a barrel of oil at 
intervals of half an hour, and then stops. 
After each stoppage it is only necessary to 
pump out a little water, when the fiow is 
resumed. The number of intervals varies 
in different wells from four or ^^7^ per day, 
to four or five per hour. Sometimes weUs 
have two periods depending upon the es- 
cape of gas ; one of variation in the flow, 
and another of cessation. These wells are 
of the class termed "flowing." In them 
the gases possess sufficient tension to force 
the oil to the surface without assistance. 
In most cases, however, the gas is so small 
in amount, or possesses such slight tension, 
as to require the pump to bring up the oiL 
Some of these " pumping" wells also mani- 
fest the phenomenon of intermitting, prqb- 
ably because some neighboring wells of 
greater power drain them through commu- 
nicating channels. From the observations 
of Prof. Evans it follows, that the tension 
of tlie gas is the especial agent causing tlie 
oil to flow ; and there is no reason to be- 
lieve, as some have supposed, that the oil 
is rwsed by the pressure of a column of 
water, whose fountain is higher than the 
top of the boring. 

Oil and artesian wells are bored in the 
same nfanner. In Pennsylvania, where 
the oil-producing rock is at a considerable 
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distance below the surface, the operation 
is more difScnlt than in other districts. 
The process in that region is somewhat as 
follows : The sarfiace-machinery, such as a 
derrick and a small steam-engine of about 
dx horse-power, being provided, the driller 
drives a pipe, six inches in diameter, and 
made of iron one inch thick, through claj 
and gravel, to the depth of about fifty feet, 
when the hard rock is reached. The pipe 
is then cleaned out, and a drill, about two 
and a half inches in diameter, attached 
to a temper-screw, is introduced, by which 
eight or ten feet per day are bored through 
slate, to the depth of perhaps one hundred 
feet, when the ** first sand-rock^ is reached. 
After boring from twenty-five to fifty feet 
more, the drill reaches the " second sand- 
rock," in which wells are frequently found. 
At a greater depth of fifty or seventy-five 
feet lies the '^ third sand-rock,'' in which 
the great wells are found. When this for- 
mation is reached, the well is tested for oil 
by pumping. If no oil appear, the well is 
abandoned, or bored deeper: this matter 
depending very much upon the obstinacy 
of the speculator. If oil be reached, the 
well is immediately enlarged by a ^^rim- 
mer.'* During the boring, springs of water 
are frequently opened, and therefore, as 
the influx of water would materially add 
to the expense of procuring the oil, a bag 
filled with fiax-seed is driven down, out- 
side of the oil-tube, below the springs. 
The seed becoming moistened, swells, and 
eflfectually prevents the fiow of any water 
into the cavity. 

The cost of sinking a single well is much 
greater than is generally supposed. To 
bore a well six hundred feet deep requires, 
at the lowest estimate, $6,600. Many com- 
panies are organized, whose working cap- 
' ital does not exceed $10,000. If their 
first boring should prove unsuccessful, 
there would be scarcely sufficient left to 
sink a second ; although the expense would 
be hardly more than one half that required 
for the first It is, therefore, unwise for a 
company to begin operations with less than 
thirty thousand dollars of cash capital, 
since it may be necessary to make several 
borings before meeting with success. Even 
In the most productive regions, it is but a 
chance whether oil will be found. One 



case now occurs to our mind, in which a 
well was sunk, and proving barren, was 
abandoned. It was sold for a mere trifle, 
to an enterprising German, who, wliile 
"rimming" it, opened a cavity which 
proved to be very rich. 

The transportation of the oil from the 
wells to a market, is now a business of ex- 
ti'eme importance and proflt Every effort 
is made to increase the facilities, and ex- 
pedients of the most gigantic character are 
employed. From the Pennsylvania wells 
to the termini of the Oil Creek, twelve 
mUes, and the Atlantic and Great Western 
railroads, seven miles, pipes for* conveying 
the oil are to be laid as gas-pipes are laid 
in our cities. By this means, it is believed, 
ten thousand barrels of oil per day can be 
delivered at the depots witii less expense 
than is incurred under the present system 
of cartage. 

Petroleum in its crude state is, as we 
have seen, made up of various solid and 
liquid hydro- Qarbons, so that it is unfit for 
use. Hence it is necessary to reflne it by 
distillation. This process is too tedious and 
technical to be explained here. The aver- 
age cost of refining petroleum is about five 
cents per gallon, besides loss, which ranges 
from 10 to 40 per cent, according to tlie 
oil. Among the lightest products is the re- 
markably infiaramable substance, benzine, 
or benzole. This is a solid at 40° F., but 
boils at 140° F., and is tlierefore among the 
earlier products of distillation. It is an ex- 
cellent substitute for camphene, and is used 
for cleaning wool and gloves, as well as for 
dissolving caoutchouc, and other gums. 

When benzole is slowly added to fuming 
nitric acid, and gently heated, there is very 
considerable action. On dilution a heavy 
oil separates, which may be distilled unal- 
tered at 416° F., and is known as nitro- 
benzole. This substance has a sweetish 
taste, and an odor resembling the oil of 
bitter almonds. It is used by confectioners 
and perfumers under the name of csseiice 
ofmirhane^ or bitter almonds. A strange 
peculiarity of this compound is its eftect as 
a poison. About two years ago a gentle- 
man of Philadelphia published an interest- 
ing paper on this subject in the Journal of 
Pharmacyy in which he stated that nitro- 
benzole, when given in proper doses, would 
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not manifest its poisonous qualities for a 
week or more ; but at the end of this time 
the patient would be seized by a terrible 
fever, from which it would be barely pos- 
sible to recover. The strangest part of the 
statement is, that a post-mortem examina- 
tion shows no nitro-benzole present, it hav- 
ing been entirely eliminated or converted 
into aniline, which is itself a constituent of 
the human body. In this substance, then, 
we are likely to find the analogue of tliose 
mysterious poisons, said to have been. ad- 
ministered by professional murderers in the 
old Roman and Grecian empires. Society, 
and wives with jealous or dissatisfied hus- 
bands, may, however, have the satisfaction 
of knowing that few persons are likely to 
be removed by this means, as, even in the 
hands of an experienced person, its prepa- 
ration is attended with some danger, and 
the administration of an excessive dose is 
apt to bring on unmistakable symptoms 
immediately. 

Another product of distillation is naph- 
tha, which is now used as a substitute for 
turpentine. Kerosene oil, known through- 
out the world as an illuminator, is a pro- 
duct ranging from 68° to 43° (Baume's 
scale). Another product is parafline, as 
termed from the slight affinity it possesses 
for other substances. It is white and 
waxy, resembling spermaceti, for which, 
indeed, it is frequently used as a substitute. 
It occurs in great quantities at Oil Creek, 
Penn., where it frequently chokes up valu- 
able wells. Neither acids nor alkalies have 
any effect upon it, so that, in order to re- 
open the well, it is necessary to iigeot 
steam or condensed air, by which means, 
as parafiine melts at 112° F., it is readily 
removed. ParaflSne is used for lubricating, 
and, mixed with linseed oil, for painting. 
The lowest or waste products of the dis- 
tillation are used for the manufacture of il- 
luminating gas. The St. Nicholas Hotel of 
New York city is lighted by gas from this 
source, and it is smd that the annual ex- 
pense is $10,000 less than if coal-gas were 
used. 

No substance known gives so many use- 
ful products as petroleum. From benzole 
we are enabled to procure aniline, from 
which many of the most beautiful colors 
known have been produced. A large es- 



tablishment for the manufacture of dyes 
from the residuum, or waste products of 
distillation, has been built in connection 
with t\\e Humboldt Refinery, in the Oil 
Creek region. The process there employed 
is not known ; though, as the residuum is 
not a very profitable source of anUine, it is 
believed that coal-tar is use4 in^ combina- 
tion. The delicate and popular colors, 
Humboldt, Azuriena, Mauve, Magenta, 
Eoselne, and Purpurine may all be de- 
rived from the petroleum ** waste." The 
investigation of these colors now ocx^upies 
the attention of many leading scientific 
men, so that new dyes are continuaUy dis- 
covered. Dr. Hoffman, of London, has 
just given an interesting history of these 
colors, and terms their base, Phenyltoluy- 
lamine. 

Petroleum is now used to a considerable 
extent in wool-spinning, and is said to have 
a beneficitd effect on the wool, and on the 
teeth of the machine. Paraffine is used as 
a. substitute for spermaceti, in the manu- 
facture of candles. These are as hard as 
lead, give a beautiful light, and preserve 
well in any climate. Paraffine oil is also 
used by curriers, and is preferred by them, 
as it renders the leather tougher and bet- 
ter than when dressed with fish-oil. As- 
phaltum, one of the crude products, is a 
valuable constituent of several common 
varnishes. The crude oil itself is an excel- 
lent remedy for many cutaneous eruptions, 
and is now much used in combination with 
soap. It possesses considerable virtue as a 
purgative. Not long ago an army surgeon 
discovered that it was as useful in suppu- 
ration as water is in inflammation. Of 
late, petroleum has been canonized in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and may now be 
used instead of olive-oil, in case the latter 
cannot be procured. Various attempts 
have been made to use petroleum instead 
of coal, in ocean traveling; but thus far 
all have proved unsuccessful, as petro- 
leum is too expensive, and besides, would 
occupy very nearly as much room as coal. 
It is confidentiy expected, however, that 
means will yet be found by which it may 
be used so economically as entirely to su- 
persede coal in ocean- traveling. 

The oil produced in Pennsylvania last 
year was sold at the wells for $56,000,000, 
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while the iron and coal jjrodaced only 
$51,000,000. The amoant sent abroad is 
continually increasing. The exports of 
1864 amonnted to 27,104,845 gallons, 
against 8,065,902 gallons in 18G2, and 
29,413,466 in 1863. The increase in the 
home-trade has been most remarkable : so 
great, indeed, that, though a few years ago 
the oil could be procured for twenty-flve 
cents per barrel, it now commands abont 
twenty dollars in New York. It has en- 
tirely supplanted all other means of illumi- 
nation throughout the country. l^Iany 
leading men, well informed concerning the 
oil regions, belieye that the yield during 
this year will be far inferior to that of last 
year, unless new territory is opened up. 
There is, however, little danger of the sup- 
ply being cut ofiE^ since, as we have seen, 
the oil-protluoing region is of vast extent. 

During a year or two after the introduc- 
tion of petroleum oils to the public as illu- 
minating agents, explosions frequently oc- 
curred, resulting from imperfect separation 
of the naphtha and benzine. To protect 
a^^aiust such explosions all oil must now 
pass through tlie hands of inspectors before 
it can even find a purchaser. No accidents 
have occurred from the use of tested oils 
for illuminating purposes. 

The effect of the oil discovery has been 
very remarkable. In the oil-regions cities 
have sprung up with unexampled rapidity, 
though the buildings are not of the most 
substantial character. Men, who, but a 
very few years ago, were in the very depths 
of poverty, are now possessed of great 
wealth: farms, which lately could not be 
sold for the taxes, now command a thou- 



sand dollars per acre. Many carious and 
ludicrous incidents might be given respect- 
ing th^ petroleum millionaires, bnt our 
space forbids it The oil is likely to prove 
a most important source of revenne to the 
government. One firm, engaged in re^- 
*ing at Oil Creek, paid $1,200,000 of tax 
last year. 

It would be improper to dose this arti- 
cle without giving a word of warning to 
those who may purpose entering into oil 
speculations. The business cannot fail if 
properly begun : but no one should take 
stock in any company until he has first con- 
sulted with some well-informed friend, who 
can give him impartial advice. As was the 
case during the California excitement of 
1848-9, an immense number of cony)anies 
have sprung up, with flaring pro$q>ectn8, 
and promising immense profits. Many of 
these are hojia fide ; but, from the nature 
of the case, many others are not Many 
of the latter have valuable lands, and if 
worked on an honest basis would prove 
immensely profitable; but, as frequently 
managed, they prove profitable only until, 
all the stock has been taken. After tliis 
they most unaccountably become worth- 
less, and remain so for some time, until the 
stock has fallen very far below par, when 
the small shareholders, fearing tliey may 
lose everything, throw their stock into 
the market where it is bought up by the 
few capitalists, who own the greater part 
of the shares. Then the concern becomes 
profitable as suddenly as it before became 
unprofitable. In this way the wealthy few 
gain everything, while the many poor are- 
hopelessly wrecked. 



^-^ 



THE EGG A MINIATURE UNIVERSE. 



[The following remarkable passage oc- 
curs in Prof. Agassiz's " Methods of Study 
in Natural History."] 

One can hardly conceive the beauty of^ 
the ^^ as seen through the microscope at 
tliis |)eriod of its growth, when the whole 
yolk is divided, with the dark granules on 
one side ; while the other side, where the 
transparent halo of the vesicle is seen, is 



brilliant with light With the growth of 
the ^fsg these granules enlarge, become 
more distinct, and, under the microscope, 
some of them appear to be hollow. They 
are not round in form, but rather irregular, 
and, under the efi*ect of light, they are ex- 
ceedingly brilliant Presently, instead of 
being scattered equally over the space they 
occupy, they form clusters, — eonstellationsi 
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as it were, — and between these clnsters are 
clear spacea, produced bj the separation of 
the albumen from the oil. At this period 
of its growth there is a wonderful resem- 
blance between the appearance of the egg, 
as seen under the microscope, and the fir- 
mament with the celestial bodies. The. 
little clusters, or constellations are equally 
divided. Ilere and there thej are two and 
two, like double stars, or sometimes in 
threes, or fives, or in sevens, recalling the 
Pleiades ; and the clear albuminous tracts 



between are like the empty spaces separat- 
ing the stars. This is simply true, that such 
is the actual appearance of the yolk at this 
time ; and the idea cannot but suggest it- 
self to the mind, that the thoughts which 
have been embodied in the universe, are 
recalled here within the little egg, present* 
ing a miniature diagram of the firmament. 
This is one of the first changes of the yolk, 
ending by forming regular clusters, with a 
sort of network of albumen between, and 
then this phase of the growth is complete. 



^M 



THE ICE-FLOWER. 

[Wben the rajA from an electric lamp are made to pam through ice—" the ioe appears to resolve 
itself into stars, each one possessing six rays, each one resembling a beautiful flower of six petals.^'— 
BMiamsidersd as a Mods qf Motion, by John Tj^ndaU, F,B,S.] 



Within the ice, 

In strange device, 
A sleeping beauty, I 

Thy commg wait, 

At happy date, 
To bring my destiny. 

When through my frame 

The electric flame 
Its radiant pulses sends, 

I rise from death ; 

Thy fervent breath 
My glacier fetters rends. 

To nature's lock 

Which guards the block 
Of ice, thy key applied, 

My soul sets free, 

Which turns to thee 
In passion's melting tide. 

I pant for you 

At thirty-two 
By Fahrenheit displayed ; 

Or, should prevail 

Another scale, 
At zero, Centigrade. 

In pretty strife, 
To start to life 
My waking atoms stir ; 



Their motions fine 
To thee incline, 
My heart's thermometer. 

Folded in frost 

In ice-depths lost, 
I droop in cheerless night ; 

Under thy glow 

My petals blow. 
Ecstatic with delight. 

No heavenly star 

That shines afar 
With my six rays can vie ; 

The hexagon 

Which you have won 
Transcends geometry. 

Imprisoned here. 

With frozen tear 
I weep my frigid fate : 

Dissolved by you. 

In raptures new 
May I ne'er regelate. 

Then come, my love. 

Your powers prove, 
Let all your radiance shine ; 

For evermore 

On alp and shore, 
ril be your Valentine. 

London Reader, to ProC Tthvaix, t>r Febw 14th 
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Attthobs' Rights. 

ENTERED according to Act of Con- 
gress, — significant words, these. The 
book in which they are seen may be 
crowded with small type, a little paper- 
covered '* cheap edition, or an "octavo, 
cloth, gilt,'' but thej are conspicnons in an 
honorable place, — an entire page is devoted 
to them.' Thej are a talisman causing cov- 
etous publishers to drop the volume more 
summarily than even the " gentle reader " 
and *^ discriminating public " dispose of it. 
The simple statement of a frequently re- 
curring fact, these words have the effect of 
a decree, compelling many a hard-working 
compiler to invert chapters and transpose 
sentences, and to put black dominos on the 
beautiful thoughts, shackles on the strong 
ones, that he dare not appropriate in their 
freshness and freedom. 

Toiling quillwright, you are doing a 
work of supererogation I You want that 
chapter, for your own book? Take it 
" CJopyrighted I** Ah, there is where the 
mistake is made. The prescribed entering 
of a titlepage "in the clerk's office" does 
not satisfy the statute. Various points are 
to be regarded. 

The author, only, is entitled to exclusive 
copyright. The publisher, as such, has 
legaUy no more claim to the privilege than 
any journeyman printer or the errand-boy 
of a printing-office. The author is the one 
in whose behalf the statute was enacted. 
He alone can act in the matter. He must 
have the titlepage recorded, "entered — 
in the district court," before the publica- 
tion of his book, which, be it observed, 
too, must be published within a year from 
the lime when the title was registered. If 
he wishes to transfer his interest in the 
publication to his publisher or any other 
person, he must do so in a manner closely 



resembling the conveyance of real estate. 
The assignment must be duly witnessed 
and recorded. Although an author may 
receive liberal compensation from the pub- 
lisher for his manuscript, he does not 
thereby waive or impair his peculiar priv 
ilege. 

It will thus be correctly inferred, that in 
cases where the names of publishers ap- 
pear on the record, the copyright is not an 
exclusive possession of any one. If such 
publishers are not also the authors of their 
books, any person may republish, in defi- 
ance of the futile warning. We offer no 
snppositive illustrations. Take facts. The 
great philological work, — the literary won- 
der-of-the- world, — is published by Messrs, 
Merriam & Oo., yet their name is not thus 
misplaced. Noah Webster was the one 
who secured the legal right now vested iu 
his heirs or assignees. But Messrs. Tick- 
ner & Fields, publishers of the " Atlantic 
Monthly," containing matter which we as- 
sume that they have not written, — " enter 
— according to Act of Congress." They 
have entered the clerk's office, and, al- 
though since the printing and vending of 
their work, even their contributors would 
find it useless to approach, yet they have 
failed in securing exclusive rights, and the 
door of publication is open to every editor 
in the land. 

Further measures are necessary, to se- 
cure valid title, such as the depositing of 
copies of the published work, within a 
specified time, at certain offices and de- 
partments, — making, together, a system of 
procedure not generally understood, and 
warranting the affirmation, based not en- 
terely on inference, that a large proportion 
of the nominal copyrights are invalid and 
worthless. 

Of course, no reputable publisher or 
honorable man will make unworthy appli* 
cation of the peculiarities brought to 
notice. They are presented for the con- 
sideration alike of author and publisher, 
that neither one may rely upon erroneous 
claims and insecure possessions. 

In a collateral matter some of our oon 
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tribators are immediatelj concerned. Thej 
sometimes find their published articles in 
a gnise not at al favorable to recognition. 
Various reasons concur making modifica- 
tion of manuscripts sometimes indispensa- 
ble. Sometimes a writer gives us too 
much — uses more words than his ideas call 
for ; or, on an interesting subject he does 
not saj enough. Often we have some of 
bis ideas, or perhaps even some of his 
expressions, in an article where thej can 
not so well be dispensed with. Unim- 
port-ant changes are frequently made for 
mere typographical expediency. 

We advert to this for the purpose of as- 
suring our contributors that such altera- 
tions wiU not always imply defects of 
manuscripts, and that whenever modifica- 
tion or emendation is required, we wish 
not to be considered uncourteous or un- 
mindful of the rights of authors. 



ticulars. But, if the teacher use " Brains'^ 
properly, he can teach as thorough lessons, 
and make more enduring impressions upon 
the mind of his pupils, than he could were 
all the text-books invariably perfect while 
he himself was at all deficient 'So teacher 
has a moral right to adopt, and to allow his 
classes to adopt, unquestioned, the asser- 
tions and opinions of school-book makers. 



Bbains versus Text-Books. 

AN artist, admiring the work of a suc- 
cessfhl professional brother, asked: 
" With what do you mix your colors to 
produce such fine effects? " With brains, 
sir," was the answer. When we hear 
teachers anxiously asking each other what 
books they use to advance their pupils in 
knowledge, we are reminded of this anec- 
dote. If the teacher is true to himself 
and to his calling, it matters little what 
text-books may be in the hands of his 
classes. The successfal teacher must pre- 
pare himself for every recitation. He must 
never appear before his class without being 
"master of the situation." Should cir- 
cumstances occasionally rob him of the 
time necessary for imbuing himself with 
the essence of the subject, he might better 
defer the recitation. 

The teacher will seldom find a perfect 
text-book. And he should always be 
ready to point out the errors in each day's 
lesson. He should be able to cite different 
authorities when the text-books disagree 
upon certain questions. Too many of our 
school-books are imperfect in many par- 



PuBLic Exercises in Schools. 

AS commonly conducted, we deprecate 
"school exhibitions" and "school 
examinations." And yet we are disposed 
to advocate judicious public exercises, 
which will call in such parents and friends 
of the pupils as have not enough enthq»asm 
or interest to visit the school upon ordinary 
occasions. In making preparation ^r these 
special occasions there cannot be too much 
care to avoid the abuses of the so-called 
" exhifttions." Our advice to the teacher 
is : avoid all desire to " show off** favorite 
pupils ; do not try to make a " sensation." 
Strive against a " dressed-up," " holiday " 
display of the persons and attainments of 
your pupils. Do not go out of your regu- 
lar course of instruction. Let your visitors 
see how well your {iupUs can do what be- 
longs to your daily school duties. Be 
always so well prepared that you could 
give creditable public exercises any day, 
even if unexpectedly required to do 
so. Avoid waste of time in preparing ex- 
ercises which will not yield a substantial 
profit to the minds of your pupils. We 
know certain '* seminaries," as well as pub- 
lic schools, in which the regular exercises 
of the classes are entirely broken up for 
weeks before the end of the term, by 
preparations for '• a grand display." Noth- 
ing can be more dishonest on the part of 
the teachers, and daroa^g to the best in- 
terests of the pupils. 

Let it be understood that there wUl be 
monthly, or semi-monthly public exercises. 
Let them consist of regular reviews of the 
classes — ^not too many of the classes on one 
day, or they will become tedious. Then 
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let there be read a school-paper, made ap 
of the better ** compositions ^' of the pupils, 
well spiced with pleasant, well-told inci- 
dents of the school and neighborhood. 
Two or three of the be«t readers should 
read this " School-Times," or ** Bulletin." 
Botation should be observed in the selec- 
tion of readers. This will prove an incite- 
ment to improvement in Reading, as well 
as in Ck>mposition. 

Then present one or two pleasant, 
familiar dialogues, and several short decla- 
mations. The dialogues should be easy 
and nlUniral, and should have a pointed 
moraL The declamations should be timelj, 
and adapted to the ages of the boys who 
deliver them. Conclude the exercises with 
one or two school-songs. Such exercises 
cannot fiul to impel pupils to renewed ef- 
forts, and to awaken a wonderful interest 
among the patrons and friends of the schooL 

To aid in providing material for such 
exercises we shall, within a few months, 
begin the publication of appropriate decla- 
mationa, and school dialogues. For that 



purpose, we wish contributions of original 
dialogues of sterling interest and decided 
adaptation ; and we are willing to paj for 
them. Surely, there are in our schools 
enough of suggestive incidents on which to 
base such dialogues. Who will aid us ? 



Our Notes and Queries. 

INQUIRIES as to various points more 
or leas directly connected with edu- 
cational matters, have become ^o numerous 
as to require a special department in the 
Monthly for the insertion of those which 
may be of general interest, and for such 
brief notes as our contributors may furnish 
relating to schools and literary and scien- 
tific matters, or other subjects in any way 
pertaining to educational interests. In 
making inquiries, and. in replying to those 
of others, our correspondents should en- 
deavor to be as concise as possible. Ini- 
tials will suffice for signatures, but the 
name and address of the writer must 
always be given. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



IfOiTDoir, Maroh 2, 1865. 

A DemoeraUc SchooL — lU Ohjtct. — Lecture: — 
(hUe^€ Building. — Library. — Ouffee-Room. — 
Tuil%o%-Fu9. — PrtparaUry Department. — Get^ 
eral Character q/ the Mudents. — Lscturee. — 
Jiauriee. — Louie Blanc 

Thb Wobkinomxn's Oollkob. 

THE nature of my employments in Lon- 
don has kept me busy at the Library of 
the British Museum, inst€^ of allowing me 
that leisure which I ei\joyed at Edinburgh 
to visit schools: a part of the results of 
which has been given in preceding letters. 
Among the educational institutions which 
I could visit in the evenings, when the 
great library is closed, none have interested 
me more than tlie Workingmen^s College, 
under the direct supervision, and. as we say 
in America, presidency, of the distinguished 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, one of the foremost 
leaders of English thought, and the man to 
whom Stanley, Kingsley, and those of that 
ilk, look for their intellectual guidance and 
inspiration. And I will devote this letter 
to it, not, primarily, because it commands 
the service of such men as Mr. Maurice, 



Mr. Ruskin, and Mr. Hughes, but because 
it fills a space still open in America, so far 
as my knowledge extends, but which is 
subject in New York and Boston to just 
the same conditions as those which obtaic 
here in London. 

OBJECT OP THE UrSTITUTIOlT. 

The Workingmen^s college is not an 
adult-school : it is a college. It is a work- 
ingmen'^a college ; but that does not imply 
that it is devoted to bncklayers and black- 
smiths: it does not exclude these, but it 
employs the word *' workingmen" in a 
wide sense. All who are not strictly pro- 
fessional men are welcome to it : nor would 
professional men, wishing to bring up any 
special branch, be excluded : it is not ex- 
clusive — it is inclusive — it is thoroughly 
democratic — it is the very expression of the 
democracy of Mr. Maurice, Mr. Kuskin, 
Kingsley, and Mr. Hughes. Men of all 
ages sit together at the lectures : the ques- 
tion of age is not asked, except to ascertain 
whether the candidate is over sixteen 
There is no preliminary examination, 
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thoQgh there is a preliminary department 
to the college, where men who wish to at- 
tend to the neglected branches of a com- 
mon £nglish education can remedy the 
deficiency. But the college proper takes 
all men who corhe to attend its lectares, 
enrolls them on its lists without hesitation, 
and gives them a cordial welcome. 

OnABAOTER OF INSTKUOTION. 

The lectures are all given in the even- 
ing, some of them at eight, and some at 
nine o^clock, and continue some an hour, 
some two hours. There are four terms in 
the year, and each term occupies a little 
more than two months. The course of 
lectures embraces the critical study of 
the Scriptures, Drawing, Bookkeeping, 
Greek, French, English Literature, Physical 
Geography, Geology, Structural Botany, 
Algebra, Geometry, Logic, History, and 
Military Tactics. The Biblical and His- 
torioal departments are in the able hands 
of Mr. Maurice; that of Drawing is under 
the general direction of Mr. Ruskm. The 
other teachers are not men well known, 
so fhr away as America, but they have a 
fine local reputation, and are among the 
most prominent graduates of the two great 
Universities. 

TIIR COLLROB BUILDING. 

The college is on Great Ormond street, 
a short walk from the thronged thorough- 
fare of Ilolbom, and in one of the acces- 
sible parts of London. The premises were, 
not a hundred years ago, the mansion of 
Lord-Chancellor Thurlow, yet it is doubt- 
ful whether in the days of its palatial dig- 
nity, it was devoted to a nobler use than 
now, when the fashion of London has gone 
westward, and the Lord-Ohancellors no 
longer live as in the plain days of the 
Georges, in a good, solid brick house, 
twenty -five feet broad at the front. The 
two lower rooms are devoted to the Li- 
brary and the Ooffee-room : in one of 
which, from seven in the evening till ten, 
you may see a number of thoughtful, 
earnest men, some young, some middle- 
aged, and a few gray, poring over the ad- 
mirably selected books accumulated there ; 
in the other you may, in the English 
fashion, enjoy a cup of tea or cofiee, 
chuckle over Punch or digest the Athe- 
neum and Times at your leisure. On the 
second and third stories are the lecture- 
rooms, some of them larger, some smaller ; 
Lord Thurlow's drawing-rooms being now 
the resort of the great classes in French, 
History and Biblical study, while the 
chambers and drawing rooms of the burly, 
hot-headed, and wine-bibbing Chancellor 
are now the gathering rooms of the classes 



in Drawing, Geology and Geometry, and 
German. The college is admirably housed ; 
and were a special building to be erected 
for it, it could hardly be more conveniently 
planned. 

TUmON FEB8. 

Of the prices of tuition one word ought 
to be said. True to the general character 
of the Workingmen's College, these have 
been set so low, that instruction is open to 
almost all who have ambition enough to 
gain its benefits. A small fee of one shil- 
ling and six pence is demanded on enter- 
ing the institution, and a special term-fee 
of one shilling is also charged. These pay 
the rent and the general expensea of the 
building. For each course of tfie one-hour 
lectures attended, two shillings per week are 
demanded ; for the two-hour lectures, three 
shillings. This is but two and a half to 
three pence an hour for able instruction. 
How favorably this compares with the 
round sums of Oxford, Cambridge, or 
even with the prices at Kings College and 
University College I Shillings, at the 
Workingmen's College, take the place of 
guineas at those aristocratic institutions. 

THE STUDENTS. 

Of the preliminary department not much 
need be said. It is equally open with the 
college, and equally beneficial. I have not 
come in contact with any of its students : 
but I doubt whether they differ much from 
those in the college proper, except in 
respect of acquisition. But the latter gen- 
tlemen I have found thoroughly well bred, 
and well informed. They vary widely in 
their callings : some are clerks, some tel- 
egraph operators, some bookkeepers, some 
are artisans. But the tone of feeling is 
high among them all — not false, not fool- 
ish, not supercilious, but honorable alike to 
them and the learning which they seek. 
There is nothing in them which gives the 
marks of men who are trying to make up 
in their manhood for grievous neglect iu 
boyhood: there is nothing of the over- 
grown abcdarian among them. They are 
scholarly men, anxious to '* go on unto per- 
fection." who find that the organized 
method of this Workingmen's College is 
the best of appliances to help them. 

The excellent results of this institution, 
aided, doubtless, by the prestige of the able 
Principal and the distinguished corps of 
teachers, has led to the establishment of 
kindred institutions in other large cities of 
Great Britain, and in them all they are 
doing, I believe, a great and noble work. 

THE IN6TRU0TOH8. 

I have not yet seen Mr. Ruskin nor Mr. 
Hughes, author of ** Tom Brown at Rugby," 
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and "Tom Brown at Oxford," but Mr. 
Manrice and M. Louis Blano I have seen. 
Mr. Maurice, author, pastor of St. Peter's 
Church, and Principal of the College, is a 
man of about sixty, and is one of the 
noblest-looking men I have ever seen. He 
wears a thoughtful, composed face ; and 
his eye, deep and liquid, is full of expres- 
sion. J heard him read the opening lecture 
of the course, and hardly knew which to 
admire the most, the admirable delivery, 
the beautiful style, or the rich tliouffht. 
The theme was the plain one, ^* The Studies 
of the College,*' but it was discussed in so 
broad, comprehensive, and kindly a spirit, 
that all were charmed. One Sunday even- 
ing I had the pleasure of hearing him in 
one of his Biblical prelections, which, to me, 
was not so satisfactory; the subject was 
the Conversion of St PauL It was what 
we should call evangelical in America, but 
rather cold and rigid. He seems to try to 
get so far away from the use of any theolog-. 
ieal expressions, different from the current 
language of literature, that he falls on the 
other side: you fail to catch the distinctive 
meaning of the great truths he is trying to 
present, and crave involuntarily a more 
exact and scientific expression, even if it 
be at the cost of a rather dry technology. 
M. Louis Blanc, the great French repub- 
lican exile, who not long since delivered 
to the College a lecture on Moli^re, is a 
short, vigorous, earnest, fiery man, full of 
thought, and vital with genius. He has 
the philosophical cast of mind, with an in- 
tensity of expression which is not essen- 
tially philosophic. He resides quietly here 
in London, and contributes much to the 
radical French press. He is not officially 
connected with the Workingmen's College, 
but is in close affiliation with that circle of 
choice spirits with whom the charge of this 
excellent institution is not a Utopian dream, 
but a present and beneficent reality. 

W. L. a 



Amdkbson, Ten., Feb. 18, 18«5. 
Elueatioaal JialUrt in ths Smith.— Former Char- 
adsr of School*.— Nttd of EncouraQevurU, — 
Opening for Teaehere.—Lahoren iVanUd. — 
ObttacUt. 

THE society of the South is so broken 
up that there is not much attention paid 
to schools. Something should be done to 
ameliorate our condition, and it is for you 
of the North to supply us in that particular. 
Immediately in this neighborhood there is 
a scliool, but it is of poor character. And 
yet it seems to suit the people. 

There always has been a great want of 
good schools in Tennessee and in the South 
generally, and the proper means and influ- 



ence were never brought to bear. The 
"School Fund" in this State, never judi- 
ciously expended, was often squandered, 
and the class of teachers and school-ma^ms 
emigrating from the North were generally 
of the lowest type. True, whenever one 
was regularly salaried and sent on, he or 
she proved good. I learn, Mr. Editor, 
that the conductors and publishers of the 
Monthly are at the head of a noble insti- 
tution, and can help build up this great 
moral wreck of society and aid in bringing 
order out of this chaos. Doubtless you 
have a surplus of first-class teachers, and 
can influence them to volunteer. Here 
is the field The people will take hold 
under your endorsement. They have little 
money, because there was not one quarter 
crop made last year, but they will pay for 
learning. Say to teachers, there is Hunts- 
ville, Ala., Fayetteville. Ten., Shelbyville, 
Ten., Winchester, Ten., Decatur, Ala., Chat- 
tanooga, Ten., and many other places which 
need them. And if thdy will throw aside 
all prejudices against the South they should 
go south to these points. The "negro 
question'' is settled as far as we are con- 
cerned ; and now let us have some of the 
glorious beauties and enterprises of your 
people propagated here. We have to come 
together, and let us get at each other right 
this time. Encourage, also, laborers to 
come ; for, really, we need them as much 
as we do teachers, since we are deprived 
of negro labor. Those of us who think we 
can survive the shock, are glad to get rid 
of the responsibility. The poor slaves are 
in a sad fix, following up the army, and 
scattering everj'where and not doing much 
good anywhere. They should be sent to 
the rear or colonized, immediately, save 
those who are in arms for the United States. 
The greatest difficulty with us is to make 
the connection between negro and white 
labor in time; and we are compelled to 
call upon the noble spirits of the North to 
think of us in tliis regard. If we have 
been guilty of a stupendous folly, do not 
seek to crush us; but throw the mantle of 
charity over our misdeeds, and take the 
cup away from us, for we have drunk its 
bitter dregs. I have written this letter 
hastily, without application of mind, though 
I know there is nothing wrong said. You 
of the North have my warmest regards, es- 
pecially since 1 have conversed with thou- 
sands of its soldiery passing tiirough this 
my native valley, M. J. G. 

[The time is coming when there will be 
a good school in every neighborhood of the 
South. The globe, the blackboard and 
chalk, and the sound of tlie schoolmaster's 
voice, will be familiar everywhere. West 
Virginia lias already begun the work.— Ed.) 
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SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 



At a late meeting of the Chemical 

Society (London), Prof. Wanklyn, in a paper 
on the *' Action of Sulph-hydrate of Po- 
tassium upon Acetic Ether,'' pointed out 
the two reactions which were possible in 
this case, and showed the bearing of the 
resultant change upon the theoretical con- 
stitution of the ether. If the old view was 
correct, the radical of the acetate of ethyl 
should unite with sulphur to fonn mlercap- 
tan ; but another result was possible, viz. : 
that the sulphur should combine with the 
acid, and then thiacetate of potash would 
be formed. His experiments were not yet 
quite decisive; but he would confidently 
state that no mercaptan was generated, 
which was necessary if acetic ether was 
the acetate of ethyl. 

At the Royal Academy of Sciences 

(Berlin), M. Parthey recently read a me- 
moir on "The Upper Course of the Nile 
according to Ptolemy," in which he com- 
pares the description of the sources and 
course of the Nile, as laid down by the an- 
cient geographer, with the results of the 
recent researches of Speke and Grant. 
From Ptolemy's statements, and from those 
of the unknown author of a Greek frag- 
ment, supposed to be of the seventh or 
eighth century, first published by Hudson, 
in 1717, the supposed Mountains of the 
Moon, containing the sources of the Nile, lie 
in 120 south lat. ; and, from them several 
streams run down to two lakes, under the 
6th and 7th par. of lat. south, and separated 
by about 8° of long. A third lake is situ- 
ated about 4° further to the east, and 
immediately under the equator. The lat- 
ter appears to be identical with the lake 
called Victoria Nyanza, by Speke. 

iVn apothecary, at Nantes, has just 

discovered, by the merest accident, that 
ammonia will put out fires. He happened 
to have about seventy litres of benzine in 
his cellar, and his boy going down care- 
lessly with a light, had set fire to* it. As- 
sistance was speedily at hand, and pail 
atler pail of water was being poured into 
the cellar without produoing any eftect, 
when the apothecary himself took up a pail 
which was standing neglected in a corner, 
and emptied the contents into the cellar. 
To his astonishment the fiames were 
quenched as if by magic, and upon exam- 
ination he found that the pail, which be- 
longed to his laboratory, had contained a 
quantity of liquid ammonia. The result is * 
easy to explain on scientific principles; for 
ammonia, which consists of eighty- two 
parts of nitrogen and eighteen of hydrogen, 



is easily decomposed by heat; and the 
nitrogen thus set free in the midst of a 
conflagration, must infallibly put out the 
flames. A large supply of liquid ammonia 
properly administered wonld be the prompt- 
est fire-extinguisher ever imagined. 

A remari^able petrifaction of an 

entire tree, was lately discovered in the 
Baltimore mine, on tlie Monongahela river, 
while bla'^ting for coal. The piece of the 
trunk taken out weighs nearly four thou- 
sand poundss and still there remains the 
root of the tree imbedded in the coal. 
There are also to be found in the same 
mine petrifactions of the cactus and other 
plants peculiar to tropical climates. 

The French papers tell of the suc- 
cess of a surgical operation, heretofore con- 
sidered impossiljle. A young girl, turning 
her head too quickly, dislocated some of 
the upper cervical vertebr®. A paralysis 
of the lower limbs and the trunk ensued ; 
the diaphragm alone retained its sensation. 
Apparently, the patient had but a few 
hours to live. M. Maisonneuve resolved to 
attempt to bring the vertebra) into position. 
With the assistance of a fellow-sargeon, he 
seized the patient by the top of the head 
and the skin, and gave a gentle rotary mo- 
tion to the vertebrffi, which resulted in 
bringing them into their former position. 
The paralysis ceased almost immediately, 
and a week after the patient was able to 
walk as though Qothing had happened to 
her. 

Dr. Jackson, of Boston, has discov- 
ered an immense deposit of emery in Massa- 
chusetts, which proves to be of as good 
quality as the Naxos emery. The Chester 
emery (as he terms that discovered by bun) 
contains 60.4 per cent, of alumina, and 89.6 
pr. ct. of protoxyd of iron, thus diflferin^ 
very slightly in composition from that of 
Naxos, which contains 62.3 per cent, of 
alumina, and 37.7 per cent, of protoxyd of 
iron. Dr. Jackson is inclined to regard 
emery as a distinct species and not as a 
mere granular form of corundum or sap- 
phire, in view of the immense increase in 
the manufacture of steel in onr country, this 
discovery is likely to prove of incalculable 
value. 

One element of the solution of the 

question of spontaneous generation seems 
to reside in the sunlight, which produces 
some efi*ects that are not known to result 
from artificial light or heat, as has already 
been made known by Messrs. Pouchtst and 
Ch. Morren. Some new facts in tlieir sup- 
port have been observed by Prof. Monte* 
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ffazza at the University of Pavia. Two 
Mmale frogs were quickly killed by the de- 
struction of the spinal marrow, and placed 
in two jflass vases, each of which contained 
116 cubic centimetres of well-water per- 
fectly transparent, and free from foreign 
bodies. One of these vases was left m 
diffbsed lights the other was placed in a 
box, which did not permit a single ray of 
light to reach 'it The experiment was 
continued seventeen months. At every 
time the two vases were compared, they 
remained exposed to the air for an hour or 
more, and the air was renewed at every 
observation. Germs could tlierefore very 
easily fall in, yet the results were very dif- 



ferent in the two cases. The statement of 
all the results is too long to be given, but 
an observation made after seven months 
putrefaction at a teini>erature of 10° Cent., 
gave the following: In the light; the 
nquid had a slight odor of boiled meat. 
On the surface many lively Kolpodes, a 
great quantity of Vibrios, some Alysea, 
some Infusoria, which strikingly resemble 
the Zoosperms of Tritons. At tlie bottom, 
some dead Kolpodes and some in the act 
of multiplying by division into two or four 
individuals. Also many Vibrios, and some 
Monads. In the dark; the liquid had a 
strong odor of mushrooms. No organisms ; 
the whole mass liquid. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



LOUISIANA. 

The last ** Annual Report to the General 
Assembly,'' by John Mao Nair, Esq., State 
Saperintendent of Public Education, is a 
OftrefuUy prepared document of forty duo- 
decimo pages. It begins with an interest- 
ing account of education in Louisiana in 
the early times. It lucidly develops the 
▼iews of Governor Claiborne in 1804, 
Governor Robertson in 1628, and Governor 
Roman in 1881. The early plans did not 
accomplish good results, because of the 
manifest lack of democratic principles in 
the management of the affairs of the 
public school system. 

Mr. Mac Nair, upon taking his ofUce, 
found that he was entirely destitute of 
records, as his predecessor had decamped 
with all the papers of the office. Seeking 
to obtain the fullest and most accurate in* 
fonnation touching the present condition 
of the public schools in the State, he ad- 
dressed a catechetical circular to gentle- 
men residing in the several parishes of 
Louisiana, and the answers to the oues- 
tions he propounded have brought to light 
the following facts : 

1. The State of Louisiana is divided 
into forty -nine parishes, which in turn are 
subdivided into eleven nnndred school dis- 
tricts. The total number of educable 
children in the State is one hundred and 
five thoui^and, forty thousand of whom re- 
side in the city of New Orleans, and of 
the whole number only about one half 
attend school. 

2. In most of the rural parishes the 
Bchoolhouses are "dingy, nckety, half- 
roofless sheds or shanties, such as a planter 



of ordinary capacity for managing his 
affairs would not allow his negroes to 
inhabit." 

8. In each school district three persons 
are annually elected to fill the honorable 
and responsible office of school director, 
whose auty it is to examine and employ 
teachers. Most of the individuals thus 
chosen are so illiterate that in signing a 
teacher's certificate, or other public docu- 
ment, they make their X instead of sign- 
ing their name. 

4. A majority of the teachers employed 
are males, many of whom are of immoral 
habits, and not a few confirmed drunkards. 
In the report of 1861 it is stated: "The 
qualifications of teachers, with a very few 
exceptions, are very indifferent, both mo- 
rally and intellectually." 

In order to depreciate the system of com- 
mon schools, and prevent the general dif- 
fusion of intelligence among the poer 
whites of the State, the wealthv classes 
favor the election of the above described 
directors, and the employment of such 
teachers. 

In his able report Mr. Mac Nair has 
made some valuable suggestions tending to 
improvements in the system, and we may 
reasonably look forward to a better state 
of things under his administration of the 
educational affairs of this State. 

MINNESOTA. 

The Legislature of Minnesota passed an 
act at its recent session making a grant of 
. 75,000 acres of land to each of the three 
normal schools *^ now and hereafter to be 
established^' in that State. There was but 
one opposing vote in the entire body 
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This manifioeDt grant, it is estimated hj 
competent jndges, will yield a fund of 
half a million of dollars for each of the 
institutions referred to, the income of 
which will bo sacredly devoted to the 
work of training teachers. At the legal 
rate of interest, this fund will afford an 
annual income of $35,000, about three 
times the amount appropriated to any 
similar institution in this country. The 
normal school at Winona is now in a 
very prosperous condition. The model 
and practice schools are already in opera- 
tion, and every department of the school 
is foil. A large and commodious edifice 
will soon be erected. Minnesota is rapidly 
marching forward to the front rank in 
educational matters. 

INDIANA. 

In the " Scliool Law," just amended by 
the Legislature of Indiana, we notice the 
following points: 

It increases the school tax for tuition on 
the taxable property of the State from ten 
cents to sixteen cents on each $100 of the 
valuation of such property. 

It limits the number of school trustees 
for each incorporated town and city to 
three, and more clearly defines their 
powers, duties, and liabilities. 

It provides that if any teacher shall 
commence a school without having a 
license to teach, which is in full force at 
the commencement of the school, such 
teacher thereby forfeits all right to com- 
pensation out of the tuition revenue for 
the time so taught without license 

It requires school examiners to hold, or 
cause to be held in their respective coun^ 
ties, a teachers' institute for the term of 
five days in each year ; and if there is an 
average daily attendance of twenty-five 
teachers or more, he may draw from the 
county treasury $85 for the payment of 



expenses ; and if there is an average daily 
attendance of fifty or more, he may draw 
from the county treasury $50 for the same 
purpose. The compensation of examiners 
IS increased to $3 per day, to be allowed 
by the board of county commissioners, and 
payable from the county treasury, and said 
board is required to limit the number of 
days' services for which the examiners of 
their respective counties may be thus com- 
pensated. 

It amends the law relative to the duties 
of superintendent of public instruction^ 
and relieves him of one half of the labor 
and expense of visiting the several counties, 
which has heretofore been required. 

It provides a permanent annual revenue 
of one tenth of a mill on each dollar va- 
luation of taxable property, for the sup- 
port of the township libraries, which will 
amount annually to about $55^000. 

It reorganizes the State board of educa- 
tion, and makes it to consist of the gov- 
ernor, the State superintendent of public 
instruction, the president of the State uni- 
versity, the president of the normal school 
(if such an office is created), and the 
superintendent of the common schools of 
the three largest cities of the State. The 
superintendent of public instruction is 
made president of the board. 

Said board is made also a State board of 
examiners, for the examination of ^)pli- 
cants for license to teach, with authority 
to license such as are found to possess emi- 
nent qualifications. The licenses granted 
by sidd board are good throughout the 
State, and for the lifetime of flie person 
to whom they are issued, unless revoked 
by the board. 

A bill for the establishment of a State 
normal school passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but was not reached in the 
Senate. 



MISCELLANY. 



"Boys, I must have closer attention 

to your books. The first time one of you 
sees another idle, I want you to inform 
me. and I will attend to the case." 

"Ah," thought I to myself, "there is 
Joe Simpson that I donH like. Pll watch 
him, and if I see him look off his book TU 
tell." It was not long before I saw Joe 
look off his book, and immediately I in- 
formed the master. 

" Indeed," said he ; " how did you know 
he was idle ?" 



" I saw him," said L 

" You did I and were your eyes on your 
book when you saw him ?" 

I was caught, and never watched idle 
boys again. 

If we ase sufficiently watchful over our 
own conduct, we shall have no time to 
find fault with the conduct of others. 

The only practical joke in which R. 

Harris Bareham, better known as Thomas 
Ingoldsby, ever personally engaged, was 
enacted when he was a boy at Oanter- 
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bury. In company with a schoolfellow, he 
entered a Quaker meeting-hoase, when, 
looking around at the grave assembly, the 
latter held up a penny tart, and said sol- 
emnly, ''*' whoever speaks first shall have 
this pie." "(Jo thy way, boy," said a 
drab-colored gentleman, rising, **go thy 
way. " Tne pie's yours, sir," said Bare- 
ham, placing it before the astonished 
speaker, and hastily effecting his escape. 

A most important discovery has 

Inst been made in South America. The 
head waters of the Amazon commence in 
Peru, in the Andes^ and a Peruvian 
steamer being sent to explore them, 
found the river navigable to a point 
three hundred miles from Lima, on the 
Pacitic coast. The steamer navigated the 
Amazon two thousand miles, and its trib- 
utaries, six hundred miles. This is, in 
fact, a route to the Pacific. 

The Emperor of Russia has trans- 
mitted to the library of Yale, through 
Baron Stoekl, at Washington, a splendid 
copy of the celebrated Codex Sinai tieus, 
which was found at the convent of St. 
Oatherine, on Mount Sinai, in 1859, and 
is considered by Dr. Tischendorf, the dis- 
coverer, the best authority as the correct 
text of the New Testament. American 
scholars will not undervalue this noble 
gift of the Emperor, through whose lib- 
erality the work was engraved for dis- 
tribudon. 



. ^The brother of Beethoven signed 

his name to distinguish himself from his 

landless brother, " von Beethoven, 

landowner." The immortal composer re- 
torted by signing his, " Ludwig von Bee- 
thoven, brain owner." 

^The English residents at Rome 

lately got up some private theatrical per- 
formances, and were obliged to apply for 
the permission of his holiness to act in 
Lent. They made petition, therefore, to 
Monsignor Talbot, who, being a convert 
from the^nglish Church, of which he was 
once a beneficed clergyman, is an ultra in 
everything ; he rejected their prayer with 
indignation. The disappointed actors then 
applied to some one else, who went di- 
rectly to his holiness himself who, won- 
derful to relate, gave full consent, but in- 
sisted on having his share of the fun, by 
ordering Monsignor Talbot to come and 
translate the pieces to him into choice Ita- 
lian. One of those was ** Box and Cox." 

The custom-house officers of San 

Francisco have discovered a very inge- 
nious Chinese trick, which led to the sei- 
zure of a lot of smuggled opium. Among 
a cargo were 400 tubs invoiced as eggs, 
▼slue stated at one dollar each ; the eggs 



were coated with a peculiar kind of varnish 
to preserve them. One of the officers, in 
examining the eggs, scraped off a little 
varnish, and disclosed a metallic case, 
egg-shaped, filled with opium. Each me- 
tallic egg is worth $800. There was a 
thousand of them. 

The arid waste of the Desert of 

Sahara, under the hands of enterprising 
Frenchmen, is to be clad with verdure, 
and water is to spring up in abundance 
to the surface wheresoever required. Five 

E laces are named where deep wells have 
een sunk on the artesian principle, and 
the result has been a flood of water to the 
surface, continuous and vast. Besides this, 
there is something for the epicure, who, 
on his travels, has tasted only dried meat, 
dates, and dried fish, for fish have come 
to the surface with the stream, which 
flows from some mysterious source be- 
neath the crust of the earth. 

Shtirtleff College^ Baptist, at Alton, 

m., founded more than twenty years ago 
by the late Dr. Shurtleff of Boston, is now 
in a flourishing condition. Its friends at 
the West are raising a further fund of 
$100,000 for its further endowment Rev. 
Hubbell Loomis, now over ninety years 
old, father of Prof. E. Loomis of Yale, has 
just given his valuable library to this west- 
em college. 

The Baptists of the Northern States 

have under their control nine colleges, for 
which subscriptions are now in progress to 
raise endowments amounting to upwards 
oi $400,000; and three theological semina- 
ries, for which they are raising at least 
$10,000, all of which they hope to com- 
plete before the end of the year 1865. 

The colored troops in the Army of 

the Potomac are exhibiting a wonderful 
eagerness and readiness to learn. The 
Christian Commission are endeavoring to 
meet this new demand as far as they can, 
and are in want of fifty good lay delegates 
to act as teachers. Any who are willing 
to go on this mission are requested to ad- 
dress Charles Desmond, at Washington- 
street, Boston. 

France has 97 schools for the train- 
ing of teachers, or more briefly, 97 Normal 
schools ; England, 28 ; Prussia, as early as 
1835, 61; Austria, 11; Saxony, 10; Bava- 
ria, 9. In our own country, Maine has two 
in process of erection; Massachusetts has 
four; Rhode Island, one; Connecticut, 
one ; New York, one ; Pennsylvania, three 
or more ; New Jersey, two ; iCchigan, one ; 
Illinois one; Minnesota, one; Iowa, one; 
California one. These are State Institu- 
tions, institutions created by and provided 
for by the State. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 



NOTES. 

Iroquois Names, — According to Dr. E. 
B. O'UallaghaD, the derivation of certain 
names of places is given in the following 
notes. 0. 

Schoharie. From S, the article, and Oquari^ 
a Bear. 

Canajoharie. The village of the hear; from 
Canada^ village, and Oquari, a Bear. 

Estaragoha, The Big Rock (somewhere 
near Tribes Hill, Fulton Co., about 24 
miles west" of Schenectady); from Os- 
tenra, a rock, and Goa, big. 

Little Falls^ Herkimer Co. Astenrogen; 
from Ostenra^ a rock, and Oge^ in the 
river of water. 

Canajoharie Creek. Tecayonharonwe ; 
from Te^ sign of the dual number; 
Cayunghaw, creek, and Ongwe^ men; 
i. e., the two men's or people's creek. 
It is now called Bowman's creek. 

Stone CreeJc^ Schoharie Co: Oneyagine; 
from Oneya^ a stone. 

Rochester^ Monroe Co. Gasconsage; The 

X perpendicular falls. 

Cumberland Heady Plattsburgh ; Squi nan- 
ton, from Osk^nnonton^ a Deer, which 
probably resorted to that place. 

CoohquagOy or west branch of the Dela- 
ware river ; from Kekoa^ or Okowa, an 
owl, and goa^ big. 

Oghquagoy in Broome Co., is another form 
of the word, and seems to mean. The 
country of the Big Owl. 

Caughnawaga. At the Rapid ; from Onawa, 
Rapid, and Ke^ at; custom permitting 
the changing of the initial to Ka, 

QUBRIB8. 

" Bpur si Muove,^^ — These words, which 
were the caption of an editorial in the 



Monthly lately, are sometimes given thus : 
Eppur si muove. Which is right? I 
know of no such word as eppur in the en- 
tire Italian vocabulary. Is it not always a 
typographical error? T. W. M. 

[It is not an error of the printers. The 
original phrase was doubtless E pur si 
muove (literally, and yet it moves). " Ep- 
pur " is merely a union of two words, the 
additional letter being added to facilitate 
pronunciation, as is often done in the 
French, and, sometimes, in our own lan- 
guage. Eppur, however, is not an elegant 
word ; and the phrase in question should 
be ^iven in its primitive, and, as it may be 
termed, historical form. — Editor.] 

The ** Sh&rt ^tmZ.;'— Disconcerted lately 
by a pupil, who inquired the origin of the 
character [&] so frequently used for ** and.'* 
Is it an arbitrary sign ? Undbnbr. 

[It was at first simply the Latin word et 
(and), made by extending upward the 
lower curve of the «, and crossing it like 
the letter t This form was preserved 
through the black-letter era; an approx- 
imation to it is often seen on signboards, 
and is now coming into use among type- 
founders. — Editor.] 

RBPLIB8. 

Free Schools. — In the Monthly, or in one 
of our educational journals, I lately saw an 
inquiry as to the origin of free-schools in 
this State. In the year 1795 an act passed 
the Legislature appropriating £20,000 an- 
nually for the term of five years, for the 
purpose of encouraging and maintaining 
the schools in the State ; the law to bo 
considered as taking efiect on the 7th of 
April. This was the foundation of the 
free-school system. Munsell. 



CURRENT PULICATIONS. 



IN works of fiction the rules of logic and 
the ornaments of rhetoric are equally 
indispensable. The biography of an indi- 
vidual, or the history of a nation, would not 
necessarily be imperfect although it con- 
sisted of the simplest and most didactic 
sentences. A poem might be alike beauti- 
ful and unexceptionable, although it con- 
tained no historical facts, no scientific allu- 
sions, no important moral truths. But a 
novel should combine all literary excel- 
lence. It should have the distinctive 
features of history and biography ; it 



should be as systematic as any scientifio 
treatise ; its tendency should be as elevat- 
ing as tlie strictest \)ode of morals demand 
or can produce, and through all its ele- 
ments the spirit of poetry should dispense 
its graces, and manifest its power, though 
it assQme no conspicuous and startling 
form. Such the novel should be, and may 
become. It would be difficult and hazard- 
ous to point to a single volume as a speci- 
men of unquestionable excellence. Bat 
the gradual improvement of style and ex- 
ecution which nas long been taking place. 
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brings at least one series of volumes ap- 
proximating to the ideal novel. This 
series*-* consists of three volumes. The 
first of these, *' Chronicles of the Schdn- 
berg-Ootta Family," was given to the 

f)ablic through the columns of an Eng- 
ish magazine, about a year ago, but Was 
immediately republished in this country, 
in more permanent form. It is a history 
of the life of Martin Luther, and of the 
dawn of the Reformation. .The second, 
"The Early Dawn,'' soon followed. It 
comprised several graphic sketches illustra- 
tive of the progress of Christianity in Eng- 
land, — some of these, though brief, and 
entitled "Stories," having the essential 
features of a novel. The third appeared 
recently. It is the " Diary of Kitty Tre- 
vylyan," describing the times of Whitfield 
and the ^Veslejrs. One fact concerning 
these works is much to be regretted, — ^the 
order of publication expresses the respect- 
ive merits of the volumes: the third is an 
inferior copy of the first In regard to 
this, one of two things must be supposed, — 
either that "Kitty Trevylyan" finished her 
diary before the ** Chronicles " were be- 
gun, or, that the author has made the 
third book ** to order," without the inspira- 
tion which guided and controlled her while 
telling of the Schonberg-Ootta family. 

The possibility of combining in a novel' 
the various branches and styles of literature 
is best illustrated by the first of these works. 
The " Chronicles " ostensibly comprise the 
diaries of several members of the Cotta 
&mily, mainly those of Else and Friedrioh, 
who are fictitious characters, and whose 
story constitutes the novel. They are 
represented as friends of Martin Luther in 
his earlier years, and opportunity is thus 
afforded for a biography of the Great Re- 
former. The fulness with which this is 
given brings collaterally so many important 
events of 9iat period, as to embody a par- 
tial but graphic history of the Reformation. 
Although the story serves as mere machin- 
ery for the presentation of facts, yet, even 
when viewed as fictitious writing, irrespect- 
ive of its purpose, it must be regarded as 
superior to the ordinary romances of the 
day. Little Else is as poetically beautiful 
as an Aphrodite, and as pure and womanly 
as a Mauouna. She does not boldly obtrude 
upon attention, like the "maiden of the 
double vow," and the ** black- veiled bride" 



(1) Chrowiclim or thb ScHfiifBKRO-CoTTA Fahiilt. By 
Two of themBtsWes. New York : M. W. Dodd. 12mo, 
pp. 652. 

(|> The Earlt Dawit; or Sketcbes of Christian Lire in 
England In the Olden Time. Dodd. 12mo, pp. 397* 

(S) Thr Diart of Mrs. Kittt Trrttltan : A Btoir of 
the timeii of WhiteOeld and the Weeleyi. Dodd. I2mo, 
pp. 4U. 



of certain newspaper romances, nor startle 
us like one of Oliver Wendell Holmes^s lit- 
erary offspring, the rattlesnake girl; but 
she has a deeply interesting story, and we 
alternately smile, and weep, and wonder, 
during the recital. In the earlier entries 
of Else's Chronicle are many simple, artless, 
but suggestive passages like the following : 

" Yet it is not suffering in itself that 
makes people saints, because I don't be- 
lieve St. Elizabeth herself suffered more 
than our mother. It is ^;rue she used to 
leave her husband's side and kneel all night 
on the cold fioor, while he was asleep. But 
the mother has done the same as that often 
and often. When any of the little ones has 
been ill, how o^n she has walked up and 
down hour after hour, with the sick child 
in her arms, soothing and fondling it, and 
quieting all its fretM cries with unweary- 
ing tender patience. Then St Elizabeth 
fasted until she was almost a shadow ; but 
how often have I seen our mother quietly 
distribute all that was nice and good in our 
frugal meals to my father and tlie children, 
scarcely leaving herself a bit, and hiding 
her plate behind a dish, that the father 
might not see." 

" There is one thing St. Elizabeth did 
which certainly our mother would never 
do. She left her little fatherless children 
to go into a convent. Perhaps it was this 
that pleased God and the Lord Jesus Christ 
so very much, that they took her up to be 
so high in heaven." 

"They say the souls of little unbap- 
tized babes hover about for ever in dark- 
ness between heaven and hell. At Eis- 
enach we have a Foundling Hospital, at- 
tached to one of the nunneries founded by 
St. Elizabeth, for such forsaken little ones. 
If St Elizabeth could only establish a 
Foundling somewhere near the gates of 
paradise for such little nameless outcast 
child-souls I But I suppose she is too high 
in heaven, and too far from the gates, to 
hear the plaintive cries of such abandoned 
little ones. Or perhaps CJod, who was so 
much pleased with her for deserting her 
own little children, would not allow it. I 
suppose the saints in heaven who have 
been mothers, or even elder sisters like me, 
leave their mothers' hearts on earth, and 
that in paradise they are all monks and 
nuns like Aunt Agnes and Father Christo- 
pher." 

Friedrich, Else's brother, is a chivalric, 
but dignified, scholarly character, illustrat- 
ing the qualities evinced by many of the 
leading spirits of his age and country. He 
is both enthusiastic and logical, and the 
poetical and philosophical features which 
we require in a good novel are especially 
assigned to him by the author, as wiU b% 
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inferred on reading this extract from his 
diary. 

" To me that laboratory of ray father's, 
with its furnace, its models, its strange 
machines, is the most melancholy place in 
the world. It is like a haunted chamber, — 
liannted with the helpless, nameless ghosts 
of infants that have died at their birth, — 
the ghosts of vain and fruitless projects ; 
like the ruins of a city that some earth- 
qnake had destroyed before it was finished, 
ruined palaces that were never roofed, 
ruined houses that were never inhabited, 
ruined churches that were never worship- 
ped in. And yet what it is which has 
made him so nnsuccessful, I can never ex- 
actly make out He is no dreamer. He is 
no idler. He does not sit lazily down with 
folded arms and imagine his projects. He 
makes his calculations with tlie most labo- 
rious accuracy ; he consults all the learned 
men and books he has access to. 

*^ What can it be, then, that makes his 
life such a failure? I cannot think ; unless 
it is that other great inventors and discov- 
erers seem to have made their discoveries 
and inventions as it were by the toay^ in the 
course of their everyday life. It seems to 
me people do not become great, do not be- 
come discoverers and inventors by trying 
to be 80, but by determining to do in tlie 
very best way what they have to do. Thus 
improvements suggest themselves, one by 
one, step by step; each improvement is 
tested as it is made by practical use, until 
at length the happy thought comes, not 
like an elf from the wild forests, but like 
an angel on the daily path ; and the little 
improvements become the great invention.'^ 

In the case of a work or mixed charac- 
ter, like the one under consideration, its 
value is determined not by the fictitious 
elements, but by its biographical and his- 
torical features. Here, where most amen- 
able to criticism, the Chronicles cannot be 
wholly exempted from animadversion. 
Many interesting facts respecting Dr. Luth- 
er, not generally known, are appropriately 
brought together. But the author evinces 
a fault or weakness common among biog- 
raphers. The portrait-painter deserves 
commendation when he overlooks personal 
blemishes which would mar the beauty of 
his work. But the biographer — the limner 
of character — must not assume the privi- 
lege accorded to the artist; he may not 
ignore the faults and idiosyncracies of his 
subject. The author of Schflnberg-Cotta 
disf)lays a knowledge of Luther's life and 
character which cannot be reconciled with 
ignorance of some of his errors and weak- 
nesses. Luther is correctly delineated as 
a generous, vigorous man, as a persevering 
•student, as an earnest philosophical thinker, 



as a brave and successful champion of moral 
freedom. We see his smiles and his tears, 
hear him talking playfully with children, 
and seem to hear the echo of his deep, musi- 
cal voice in his own sacred songs. But noth- 
ing is said of his superstition, his childish 
fear of devils and meddleson\e spirits; 
no allusion is made to the bigotry some- 
times evinced by him, and the harshness 
with which he denounced others who 
labored in the cause for which he fought ; 
and it would never be suspected, by one 
who sees only the Schonberg-Gotta Luther, 
that in hb Bible commentary, for which he 
is eulogized in our novel, he could so far 
humor certain temporal rulers about him 
as to show that polygamy was proper for 
the patriarchs, was not at all in contraven- 
tion with divine law, and hence was ex- 
cusable in those who assumed to regard the 
patriarchs as either prototypes or exem- 
plars ; it would not be suspected that the 
devout doctor was the same Lnther who 
sanctioned and effected the marriage of the 
powerful Landgrave of Hesse to a second 
wife while designing still to retain the wife 
whom he yet claimed and recognized. 

The omission of a few facts of this nature 
is the most censurable feature of the work, 
and in consideration of the abundance of 
good things presented, must not be dwelt 
npon. We know of no ostensibly fictitious 
work affording the interest, gratification^ 
and instruction derivable from this literary 
model. 

The principles of the *'New Philosophy," 
concerning the correlation and conservation 
offerees, are not well understood in America 
by the vast majority of those who attempt 
to keep up with scientific discoveries. The 
only thorough work on the subject, as yet 
published in this country, is that of Dr. 
Tyndall, on "Heat as a Mode of Motion." 
Dr. Youmans has just published a reprint 
of the Essays* by Grove, Helmboltz, Meyer, 
Faraday, Liebig, and Carpenter, who are 
regarded as the most prominent expound- 
ers of the new views. His introanction 
is full of general scientific information, pre- 
sented in an agreeable and popular style, 
affected neither by technicality nor by too 
austere simplicity. In this the author, 
after a careful defense of chemistry against 
the charge of fostering materialism, gives 
us a condensed account of the doctrines and 
their early expounders, Rumford and Davy. 
He discusses the claims of Rumford and 
Joule, and shows our countryman to be 
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thoroughly entitled to the honor of first ap- 
proximating to the mechanical equivalent 
of heat, and annooncing the correlation of 
forces. Dr. Yoamans also coincides with 
Dr. Tyndall, in preferring the claims of Dr. 
Mayer, of Heilbronn, to those of Dr. Joule. 
Indeed, after reading the correspondence 
on this subject between Dr. Tyndall and 
Prof Thomson, and noticing the acrimo- 
nious manner in which it was conducted 
by the latter, que cannot fail to be con- 
vinced of the Justice of Mayer^s claims. 
The republication of the latter gentleman's 
tracts will go far to prove the substantial 
basis upon which his claims rest. One of 
the most interesting, as well as most im- 

EDrtant topics, discussed by Drs. Grove, 
iebig, ana Carpenter, is the convertibility 
of vital and physical forces. The argu- 
ments adduced and ably supported by these 
philosophers are so dear, that we think no 
one will be found, a few years hence, to deny 
the intimate relation of light, heat, and elec- 
tricity with the so-called vital forces, al- 
though now the doctrine is branded and 
diunned as infidel. It is unnecessary for us 
to enter into a discussion of the various 
points presented in the book, as the gen- 
eral principles of the new philosophy were 
presented in a previous number (Vol. I., 
No. 10). The essays themselves are too 
well known to require any extended com- 
ment Their style is in most cases simple, 
and devoid of complex technicality. The 
brief biographical notices by Dr. Youmans 
give the book an additional value, by pre- 
senting a general knowledge of men con- 
cerning whom we know but little, notwith- 
standing the celebrity of their names. The 
book is in clear type, and is well bound. 
It should be in every thinking man^s library, 
as a companion to Dr. Tyndall^s finished 
treatise on heat 

The word ** Essays " on a titlo-pa^e has 
become suggestive of forthcoming dullness. 
We hope it will not deter our readers from 
examining one of the works* of Herbert 
Spencer, lately reissued in this country. 
His writings are original, alike in ;natter 
and in style, as full of life and vigor, and 
as instructive as those of Ruskin, which 
they in some degree resemble, though more 
condensed, and of more practical charac- 
ter. The first essay in the volume referred 
to is especially worthy the attention of 
every teacher and literary person. Brief 
and comprehensive, it does more to re- 
move the mysteries of literature, and to 
give the philosophy of style, than any other 
treatise — ^it may almost be said, than all 
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other treatises — with which we are ao- 
quainted. 

The recent death of a distinguished 
prelate gave rise to various imperfect 
biographies and incomplete compilations of 
his papers scarcely entitled- to the little 
notice they received. A complete collec- 
tion* of his writings has been undertaken 
which will prove worthy, the name of the 
venerable Archbishop, and will do much 
to perpetuate itis fame. The volume al- 
ready issned contains many of his most 
celebrated sermons, lectures, letters, and 
speeches. His speeches on the "School 
Question '* are given in full. Some of the 
lectures, as ** The Influence of Christianity 
on Civilization," ** The Influence of Chris- 
tianity on Social Servitude," and "The 
Mixture of Civil' and Ecclesiastical Power 
in the Middle Ages," give not merely the 
prelate's views, but present facts respectr 
mg the history and- policy of the Roman 
Church with which few Protestants are ac- 
quainted, and the dissemination of which 
would tend to loosen the stones of an in- 
surmountable wall of partition. 

Mr. Gage, whose interest in the cause of 
public instruction is well known to the 
readers of this Monthly, has performed a 
most valuable service for science and litera- 
ture, by the translation of Ritter's " Com- 
parative Geography."^ With natural en- 
thusiasm, he calls the book "the bright, 
compact crystal of Ritter's Life," and on 
examination it really proves to offer the 
condensation of his immense and* varied 
researches — the net results of his lifelong 
studies. It is a work which, though simple 
and unpretentious in its form, exhibits, in 
every page, the full command over mate- 
rials, and the masterly power of general- 
ization that characterize the productions 
of the few gifted minds from whom a new 
science receives its form and impress. 
Carl Ritter may be called the creator of 
Comparative Geography. His name will al- 
ways stand highest amongst those who have 
taught mankind to regard the earth— their 
habitation and abiding place — as a subject 
of profund and exhaustless investigation in 
its various relations to the physical pro- 
gress of the race, and its advance toward 
perfection in the scale of animated beings. 
The simpler an idea is in itself, the more 
diflScult it often is found to realize it. Our 
ordinary methods of Geographical instruc- 
tion are encumbered and perplexed with 
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artificial and empirical distinction? and di- 
visions. Those must be laid aside by those 
who would grasp creation in its widest 
sense, according to the plan adopted in 
this admirable mannal. Here the student 
is at once brought face to face with the 
great facts of nature, instead of the arbi- 
trary systems of man. A brief introduc- 
tion, defining the place of our earth in the 
•olar system, and its special cosmical adap- 
tation t(3 the necessities of the human race, 
opens the work. It is instinct with plow- 
ing thought, and cannot be read without 
awakening an ardor for the subject kindred 
with that felt by the author. The surface 
of the earth, considered in its most gen- 
eral relations, then follows. These in- 
clude : its si)heroidal form ; threefold cov- 
Teritig, of air, earth, and water ; contrast 
of land and water hemispheres ; forms of 
the great land masses, their mfluence on 
civilization, etc , and constitute the first 
section of the book. In the second part a 
nearer view is taken of the earth^s surface, 
and its configuration is studied and ex- 
plained under the heads of — Higldands, 
Mountains and Mountain lands, Plateaus 
and their origin. River Systems, Water- 
sheds, Lowlands, Plains, and Depressions, 
etc., all treated with the clearness of one 
whose knowledge places him on a com- 
manding height, viewed from whence or- 
der takes the place of confusion, and the 
plan of what appears to others '* a mighty 
maze," becomes self-apparent. The third 
division masses together the separate re- 
sults acquired by the previous method of 
inves.tigation, and applies them to the 
structure of continents, their dimensions, 
articulation, etc., and the efifects arising 
from their physical structure on the na- 
tions that inhabit them, as displayed in the 
course of the world's history. It will, then, 
be seen how rich and suggestive becomes 
the study of Geography, when pursued 
with this breadth and thoroughness, in con- 
nection with the science of man. *' In the 
people the country finds its reflection." On 
this basis must be founded all true philos- 
ophy of history. " The whole constitution 
of man is thoroughly connected with the 
earth on which he dwells — the roots of his 
being run down to it in uncounted num- 
bers." By thus linking together the moral 
with the physical phenomena of creation, 
a new life is breathed into the dry bones 
of what was formerly the most arid of 
sciences — ^burdensome to the niempry of 
pupils and incapable of fixing their atten- 
tion. We can now. however, imagine no 
study more fascinating to the mind of an 
intelligent youth, than the news so ably 
promulgated in this book, if presented in 
connection with some good series of Phys- 



ical Maps, like those now in course of pub- 
lication by Professor Guyot. He will 
then be ennobled in his nature, by realizing, 
in the eloquent words of our author, that 
**the Earth finds its highest mission not in 
relation to inanimate nature, but to the 
world of intelligence,— the minds that 
dwell upon it — the spiritual world to which 
it gives bodies." He will learn to regard 
it as *' the home of advancing millions ; 
helping them all onward, and granting 
them new power to fulfill the exalted pur- 
poses of human life." 

Owing to the general introduction of 
oratorical exercises into American schools, 
especially in the form of recitation and 
declamation, our demand for suitable text- 
books has surpassed that of any other peo- 
ple. Compilers and publishers have at- 
tempted to meet this demand; but, with 
too few exceptions, the results have been 
unsatisfactory to judicious instrnctors. 
Large " Speakers " have been multiplied, 
containing many selections in prose and 
verse, but few of which are ever used. 
Many of these works either have no elocu- 
tionary instruction, or merely an introduc- 
tory treatise, in small type, and of little 
practical utility. They are deficient in 
many essential elements, affording no aid 
in pronunciation, giving no definitions, no 
explanations of classical and other alla- 
sions, and have not even such a rational 
analysis as shall enable the student to 
clearly understand and appreciate the ideas 
or thoughts and feelings to be expressed. 
Among the few truly meritorious books 
in this department, Mr. Philbrick's new 
Speaker deserves to occupy a most prom- 
inent position. The suggestions and hints 
on declamation in his introductory remarks 
are, in the main, judicious and practlcaL 
His selections in prose and verse are nu- 
merous, varied, and conveniently classified, 
embracing, in addition to the usual stand- 
ard selections, many extracts from the best 
recent speeches, poems, and other produc- 
tions. The biographical sketches, pronun- 
ciation of doubtful words, explanatory re- 
marjws, etc., " for the sake of artistic beauty 
in the page," appear in notes at the end of 
the volume. The notes are not as nume- 
rous as they should be ; neither are they 
wholly free from mistakes. We notice 
hein'-ghen given as the pronunciation of 
Bingen (bing'en) ; ar-mah'-dah for ar-ma'- 
da. The print, paper, and mechanical ex- 
ecution are remarkably good. 
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WE have been interested in examining 
the late reports of tlie president 
and treasurer of H^rard College, made to 
the overseers of tlie institution. This old- 
est of American colleges is very justly the 
pride of its alumni, and of the State in 
which it is located. It seems to symbolize, 
in little, the rise and progress of this great 
country, of which it is the ornament. It 
began almost with the first settlements in 
New England ; and in all the early struggles 
of the Colonies, and their subseqaent suc-^ 
cesses, and their present unbounded pros- 
perity, it has struggled, succeeded, and 
prospered. 

We take a few points from these reports 
for consideration. 

1. The Property qf the College, — Exclu- 
sive of buildings, grounds, libraries, etc., 
which have no pecuniary valae assigned to 
them, the property is classed as follows : 

Funds appropriated to the aeademic de- 
partment , $218,409.14 

Scbolarahi pa 184,248.81 

Profeuorthip funds, etc 85(>,6»5.77 

Librmrj ftinds 89,605.60 

Lav-flcbool ftands 22,948.68 

OlMenratory fands 112,688 21 

Tbeolofrical-school ftinds 117,680.29 

Lawrenoe selentlflc-Mbool funds 176,037. 17 

Hedical-scboul ftinds 88.069.99 

Mtacellaneons special fUnds 542,011.40 

Funds In tmst for purposes not connected 

witli the college 19,88L78 

Total property In fhnds $1,772,076l28 

There is a delusion in public opinion, 
that higher institutions of learning ought 
to pay tiieir own way ; and that those who 
desire to enjoy the advantages of such ed- 
ucation ought to be willing to pay for it, at 
whatever rate it may cost The principle 



is not sound. No great institutions ol' 
learning have ever in the world's history 
been sustained by the income from their 
pupils. Every one of the great universi- 
ties which have made the old world famous, 
has been largely and liberally endowed 
either by government bounty or private 
munificence. Education is not a commod- 
ity which may be left to the regulation of 
supply and demand. It devolves not on 
individuals to buy for themselves the 
learning by which they are to benefit so- 
ciety ; but it devolves on society to provide 
for its individuals that education, in kind 
and quantity, which its own best interests 
demand. The individuals who will be 
most receptive of education are very often 
not those who have the means to buy the. 
opportunities for getting it. Harvard Col- 
lege has wisely provided large scholarship 
funds, by which the education of poor 
students may be facilitated ; and the presi- 
dent has wisely in his report urged their 
increase. 

We call attention too to the library fund^ 
which provides a considerable and contin- 
uous accession to the library. And we 
ask that those institutions anxious to con- 
nect vast observatories and expensive ap* 
paratus with themselves, should note the 
amount which is needed to carry on in a 
very moderate way the necessary opera- 
tions in such an institution. 

After observing the magnificent endow- 
ment of Harvard College, and reading 
President HilFs urgent requests for still 
further endowment, no one can fail to see 
that if we would have institutions of the 
highest grade, it must be by the noble and 
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continued munificence of the rich men of 
our land. 

2. Oovemment of the College, — The pres- 
ident's report alludes -to the widely re- 
ported outrages committed on Freshmen 
at the beginning of the present jear. He 
seems to have been, perhaps justly, annoyed 
by the exaggerated statements and unjust 
imputations circulated by Uie newspapers. 
No one but a college officer can appreciate 
how difficult it is to root out abuses which 
have grown up during years of toleration. 
Public opinion will not and does not sustain 
the application of the same severe punish- 
ments to offences committed by students, in 
pursuance of some venerable but detestable 
precedent, as to ordinary offences. The read- 
ers of this magazine will remember the as- 
tounding instance of toleration of student 
disorders, mentioned in connection with the 
opening of the Edinburgh University; — 
where the venerable and distinguished head. 
Sir David Brewster, is annually at his open- 
ing lecture assailed by hooting, and stamp- 
ing, and cat-cries, and pelted with missiles. 
And yet this annual mob, which would 
disgrace a New York city Sixth Ward pri- 
mary meeting, has been tolerated for 
twenty years. 

. The great difficulty in punishing such of- 
fences lies in the detection of the offenders. 
The code of student honor which prevents 
the giving of information by one against 
another is, in innumerable instances, an in- 
surmountable barrier. The poor Fresh- 
man who has had his door broken in, his 
clothes stripped from his back, tossed in a 
blanket, soused in dirty slops, feels, not- 
withstanding, bound next morning to say 
that he does not know one of the cowardly 
wretches who '* hazed" him. President 
Hill makes a novel suggestion in regard to 
remedying this evil — nothing less than that 
it may become expedient that the State 
should appoint a Trial Justice in the neigh- 
borhood of each college, whose special 
duty it shall be to ferret out offenders of 



this character. It is possible that such a 
plan would be the most effectual that 
could be adopted. Whenever public opin- 
ion becomes as severe upon students' 
offences as upon like offences committed 
by others, the difficulty will be remedied ; 
and perhaps the enforcement of the laws 
against student depredations will do more 
towards educating the public mind up to 
this wholesome severity than any thing 
else. This subject demands the attention 
of the conductors of colleges everywhere. 
We submit whether the time has not 
come for a general and wholesome refor- 
mation in the treatment of student offend- 
ers. 

This report of the condition of Harvard 
College gives us new reason to congratu- 
late it upon its good fortune in its selection 
of presidents. Among all tlie great men 
who have presided over it, — Increase 
Mather, Edward Everett, Jared Sparks, 
and Cornelius Felton, — there has been 
none better fitted for the place than Dr. 
Hill. With learning of the most varied 
kind and profound character, he unites 
the characteristics of a practical educator. 
He is familiar with nature, **from the cedar- 
tree that is in Lebanon even unto the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall ;'' he 
can compute the curve of a planet^ or the 
place where a meteor will strike the earth. 
He has contrived a machine which will 
indicate within a minute or two the precise 
time of an eclipse. He can discuss *' stone 
bugs'^ with Agassiz, mathematics with 
Pierce, botany with Gray, Greek with 
SophoclcF, and can write poetry that would 
be commended even in those poetic shades 
where Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell are 
touching their harps. In addition to all 
this, he can see, with his broad glance, the 
whole domain of human knowledge, and 
can adjust, adapt, and systematize all in 
one connected and harmonious scheme of 
education. Such a man is the president of 
Harvard College. 



^•* 



Pope once engaged in an argument on 
an obscure line .in Horace. A young 
officer observed that a note of interroga- 
tion put at the end would make it clear. 



Pope, little, deformed, and vexed, said : 
"Do you, sir, know what an interrogatory 
note is ?" " Yes," was the answer ; " it is 
a little crooked thing that asks a question 1" 
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OUR MILITARY SCHOOLS. 



MILITARY discipline and drill should 
occnpj an important place in our 
educational systenr. Upon Uiis point the 
old schoolmaster, Experience^ has given us 
some very convincing evidence, to which 
theory can add nothing and from which 
argument can take nothing away. 

The rapid increase in the number and 
popularity of military schools of late years, 
seems to indicate that the people at last 
appreciate the necessity of being prepared 
for war, — and this is the surest way to 
prevent war. It was our total lack of mil- 
itary spirit) and our unprepared condition, 
that suggested to the Southern leaders the 
possibility of obtaining by force of arms 
what they could not by means of cunning 
and ingenuity. We waited until the war 
was upon us, before we began to prepare 
the material for making good officers and 
soldiers ; and it nearly proved our ruin. 

We might with as much safety begin to 
extemporize coast defences, with a hostile 
fleet in sight of our harbor, as to organize 
an army from raw recruits, with the enemy 
marching on our capital 

We may be prepared for war in two 
ways, — by keeping a large standing army, 
or by educating the people in the use of 
arms, so that an efficient volunteer force 
may be rapidly organized. The latter plan 
is the only one consistent with national 
prosperity and the spirit of our republican 
institutions. There are, however, some re- 
quirements for the successful prosecution 
of a war, which no amount of popular mil- 
itary education will enable the volunteer 
system alone to meet. There must be a 
great military leader, with genius to direct 
the complicated machinery of war, to grasp 
and frustrate the designs of the enemy, 
and to plan great strategic movements. 
Such a man no training will produce. He 
seems to be heaven-sent, as Castor and 
Pollux, when they came from the gods to 
the routed Romans at the lake Regillus. 
There must be, also, experienced assistants 
to superintend the execution of great move- 
ments, who are acquainted with all the 
appliances of war, and familiar with all the 
resources of modern engineering. These 



men must make military science a profes- 
sion. They may receive their training at 
the national military academy ; and in order 
to give them practice and employment, 
and at the same time provide a nucleus for 
organinng the volunteers, a small army of 
regulars must be maintained. This has, in 
fact, been the policy of our government 
heretofore ; in which few, if any, improve- 
ments could be suggested. 

But it is in the great mass of the volun- 
teer army, — the rank and file, with the 
officers immediately in command, — ^that the 
need of popular military education is felt. 

Here was our weakness at the beginning 
of the war. llie army was composed ot 
men hastily brought together from the va- 
rious walks of life, entirely ignorant of 
drill and the use of arms, unaccustomed to 
obey, and despising, with democratic in- 
stinct, all distinctions of rank. These men, 
to a great extent, were commanded by civ- 
ilian officers, with nothing to recommend 
them to the position but political influence. 
Such officers could have no ability for lead- 
ing in battle, or for providing for the health 
and morale of their troops in camp. Few 
men can command with decision and con- 
fidence at first. Authority is acquired by 
practice, and seldom inherited by nature. 

The military discipline of the boarding- 
school (which is in no way a hindrance, 
but rather a help to other departments) 
is well adapted, if thoroughly carried out, 
to remedy these difficulties. Boys may be 
taught at school to be very expert in the 
use of weapons, to execute with precision 
all the evolutions of the company and bat- 
talion, and, what is of equal importance, to 
obey promptly and silently. They will 
learn also to respect distinctions of rank 
and military etiquette, which are absolutely 
essential to discipline in the army. Those 
that have sufficient experience and ability 
are appointed officers, and learn not only to 
give the word of command with decision, 
but also to exercise authority in a judicious 
manner. A week or two spent in camp 
during the summer, will give an opportu- 
nity to learn the details of camp life, and 
be an excellent preparation for actual ser- 
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vice. A volunteer army composed of men 
and officers thus trained in youth, and di- 
rected by experienced leaders, would be 
scarcely inferior to a regular army. In 
many respects the volunteers would have 
the advantage : they would, as a general 
thing, possess more intelligence, more pride 
of family, more enthusiasm, and better 
habits, than the regulars, while at the 
same time they would be nearly or quite 
as easily handled in the field. 

It is of great importance, then, to the 
country, that our young men receive, as far 
as practicable, a military education. To 
efifect this it will not be wise to trust en- 
tirely to private enterprise, — ^the original 
outlay and the running expenses of a thor- 
ough military school are too great, and 
public patronage is too uncertain. While 
the national government supports the mili- 
tary academy and naval school (which 



ought to be the best in the werld), and, as 
heretofore, in time of peace keeps a small 
regular army, it devolves upon the State 
governments to encourage military educa- 
tion in the States. This may be done by 
establishing State military schools, and by 
supplying private schools with the ordnance 
stores necessary to organize a military de- 
partment. Schools thus supplied should be 
required to make regular returns and re- 
ports to headquarters, and should be 
examined every year by the State commis- 
sioners. This would insure a proper use 
of the public property, and be a great 
incentive for the pupils to exceL 

We have so far considered military edu- 
cation only in the light of public ezpedi* 
ency ; we may in a future article uiawer 
some ol^ections urged against it^ and 
point out other advantages to be derived 
from it. 
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DR. ARNOLD OF RUGBY. 



WE know of no more valuable book 
for the teacher^s library than the 
life of Dr. Arnold, by Dean Stanley. We 
have heard of Dr. Arnold, the head master 
of Rugby School, and few are unwilling to 
regard him as the prince of schoolmasters. 
All who have read a " Letter from Lon- 
don" in the newspapers, have heard of the 
brilliant sermons of Dr. A. R. Stanley, Dean 
of Westminster Cathedral. In these two 
men we have the teacher and the pupil, 
the latter being the biographer of the for- 
mer: unless we prefer to consider Dr. 
Stanley the editor of the Life of Dr. Arnold, 
rather than his biographer, since he compiles 
rather than comments. At any rate, which 
is not always the case, the painter does 
not stand between you and the picture, but 
allows the life under discussion to develop 
itself by numerous selections from letters 
and diaries. Thus we get the entire inner 
life and thoughts of the great teacher, so 
far as the pen unrestrainedly used tran- 
scribes the uund. 

Although the mind is so far superior to 
the face, and the heart to the countenance, 
our eye has rarely fallen upon a counte- 



nance so filled with thought aod feeling. 
Few as forcibly remind you of the differ- 
ence between the Latin os and vultus^ the 
features and the exfreiiion of countenance. 
Of all the faces of distinguished educators 
which we have had the pleasure of seeing, 
none have left so striking an impres^n of 
commanding power, of earnestness, of un- 
selfish love. The engraving of Dr. Arnold 
in the first of the two volumes containing 
his life b a profitable daily study for 
the teacher. We hardly know how one 
can better refresh himself^ after coming 
home exhausted from school-room labors, 
than to take up and study this life and this 
face. Experience has proved this asser- 
tion. The change from the atmosphere of 
the school-room to the presence of this 
living, enthusiastic, sympathetic man, rean- 
imates and encourages the teacher. For 
you are in the presence of a Christian 
teacher, a practical teacher, and a teacher 
who loved his work. 

If any one ever Christi^nized school 
keeping, it was Dr. Arnold. The practical 
Christianity of the heart was a working 
principle with him. lie carried his relig^ 
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ion into the school with him. It helped 
him govern, it helped him instruct, it 
helped him educate in every sense of the 
word. How much hetter is this tlian to 
do as some men do, who leave their re- 
ligion at home like their hest coats when 
they go about their business I In Dr. Ar- 
nold's eye, step, voice, and word, there was 
the simplicity of love. He wrote his chapel 
sermons to the boys the hour before meet- 
ing them that he might the better hit the 
immediate state of their minds. He said, 
with regard to reforms at Kugby, ^^give 
me credit, I must beg of you, for a most 
sincere desire to make it a place of Qhris- 
tian education.'* He ate, walked, bathed, 
and studied with his pupils ; and, although 
in these intimate and cheerful relations, he 
never forced upon them religious topics of 
conversation, he was ready to answer and 
discuss any religious or moral question. 

But with all this loftiness of tli ought 
and demeanor, giving him that dignity 
which a boy respects and fears, he was a 
man of such simplicity and of such common 
sense and knowledge of boy nature that he 
was a practical teacher. Just as his relig- 
ion was of that genial nature which at- 
tracts rather than repels, so his remarkable 
scholarship and cultivated manners were 
of that objective, generous stamp which 
won the confidence of boys. Dr. Arnold, 
unlike a great many who are called 
scholars, at the present day, was not a 
receiver only but a doer^ not the pool filled 
to the brim yet with no outlet^ but the 
pool which sends out its life-giving stream 
gladdening the valley. He was an active, 
not a passive man and scholar ; the hammer, 
and not the anvil. 

He penetrated to the mind and heart of 
a boy. He knew by an intuitive glance 
what was the status of his mind, thoughts, 
and disposition. Dr. Arnold was most 
successful in teaching by question and an- 
swer, because he had the power of discern- 
ing so readily and accurately a boy's mind 
and knowledge ; and he had the knack of 
putting his questions so as to draw him 
out^ that is — educate. With him a recita- 
tion was not a grave examination, as is 
sometimes the case, but instruction in the 
highest degree. His questions pressed the 
mind to its extreme tension, and thus left 



it aglow with mental warmth and ardor. 
But Dr. Arnold taught because he loved 
to. Nature gave him his commission, and 
of course he was successful. This love for 
the work is rare in a teacher of Dr. Ar- 
nold's calibre and character. Some teach- 
ers have the power of impressing upon 
scholars the conviction that their work is 
of great practical importance, and the 
scholar takes hold of it with zeal for this 
reason. Other teachers have the power, 
where the conviction of this practical im- 
portance is wanting in the scholar, to induce 
so lively a mental excitement by the mode 
of questioning and the order of tlie recita- 
tion merely as to charm the mind fond of 
novelty and excitement Dr. Arnold ex- 
celled equally in both these respects from 
his love for educating, for imparting knowl 
edge ; in a word, on account of his innate 
love for bettering the heart and mind. 

Dr. Arnold threw himself into the sym- ' 
pathies and thoughts of his boys and knew 
what suited a boy's mind. He ruled by 
love, a kind of ruling which some men are 
incapable o^ and which others are too in> 
dolent to employ. Consequently, instead 
of being a monotonous driver^ he was the 
leader of his company of youths into the 
arena of mental triid and into the conflict 
with eviL They respected, loved, and 
trusted their leader. When the teacher 
loves and respects his work there is a 
warmth and enthusiasm which is its own 
reward. As usual in such cases the lesson 
acts as discipline enough. It is surprising 
to see how the manner in which a lesson 
is learned and in which the recitation is 
conducted affects the order of the recitik 
tion room. 

Is there but one Dr. Arnold in a centu- 
ry? Is there but one such teacher who 
seems to have received a seal from Ood to 
make us realize how great and honorable 
a work we are engaged in, and how much 
happiness there may be in it, if it be un- 
dertaken in a Christian, practical, and en- 
thusiastic spirit? Dr. Arnold seems to 
have stepped into the ranks of teachers to 
show them that theirs is really a profession. 
We cannot contemplate his life without be- 
ing bettered, and without feeling that it 
invites us to an effort to bring tlie teacher's 
work to a higher stage. 
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THE HEALTH OP TEACHERS.* 



PROBABLY all normal occupations are 
healtMul unless thej are conducted in 
a manner not justified bj the laws of the 
body and of the brain ; but if there is one 
single occupation the CDgageraent in which 
should be peculiarly promotive of health, it 
is teaching; because this pursuit gives 
healthful mental exoitemeDt, constant in- 
tercourse with the young, wito are almost 
always hopeful, mirth-provoking, land buoy- 
ant; because regularity, cleanliness, and 
good habits, are demanded ; because the 
number of hours of labor is less than in 
almost any other pursuit, thus giving the 
teacher an opportunity to recreate, exer- 
cise, etc., etc. And yet teachers as a class 
are not healthy. Where they follow their 
profession faithfully and without intermis- 
sion, they, with few exceptions, rarely hold 
out more than ten years. Often a single 
term is sufficient to destroy their health 
and usefulness. The country is full of 
broken down teachers, most of whom are 
of that age when they should be in the 
prime of life. Their throats give out, they 
have dyspepsia, liver complaint, torpidity 
of the bowels, coldness of the hands and 
feet, muscular debility, consumption, and 
nervous disorders. What are the causes 
and what is the remedy, are the questions. 
Without going into details, I will enume- 
rate a few of the most prominent causes of 
ill health and an early failure of the bodily 
powers in this most useful and highly cul- 
tivated class of our population. 

First among these causes is the too early 
entering upon a teaclier's life, with the 
excessive mental strain necessary at that 
age to fit one for occupying the position. 
Haste always makes waste, unless it is 
haste to change bad habits for good ones. 
To consume, at a time when the body is 
perfecting its organism, the nervous ener- 
gies upon the brain and nervous system, 
thus robbing the body, defeats a very im- 
portant end, and one that has an important 
bearing upon physical integrity. And yet 
this is constantly done. Youth all over 
the country, sixteen, seventeen, and eight- 

♦ Dr. llolbrook, in Herald of HtaUK 



een years of age, are found occupying the 
pedagogical chair when they ought to bo 
growing; they are using on the brain and 
nerves too much of their life-power, and 
the result is premature exhaustion, a 
dwarfed body, broken down nerves, and 
ruined health. No young person who val- 
ues soundness in his own person half as 
much as he does in a horse, should enter 
arduously upon the duties of a professional 
teacher, until his body is thoroughly devel- 
oped and in a robust state. 

Another cause may be found in the igno- 
race which exists in relation to physiologi- 
cal law. Physiology in a general sense is 
one of the exact sciences. Physiology is to 
human health what mathematics is to com- 
putation. To violate the rules of mathe- 
matics in settling commercial and business 
transactions leads to the worst of results, 
financially ; to violate the rules of physiol- 
ogy destroys health. Business men see 
this, and will not employ an accountant 
who does not understand aritlimetic. Now, 
when we show the same wisdom in mak- 
ing the laws of life and health as thorough- 
ly taught as we do mathematics, we shall 
have few mistakes made in living, and 
little ill-health. No teacher should enter 
fully upon his profession who is not as 
thoroughly versed in physiology and the 
necessity of physical culture, air, exercise, 
sleep, proper clothing, mental hygiene, 
bathing, exercise, etc., etc , as he is with the 
rules of grammar or the multiplication 
table. Physical culture, its uses, laws, 
and the best means of obtaining it, should 
be as well mastered by the teacher as the 
alphabet, both for his own personal good 
and fbr the welfare of his pupils. 

Lest I be less practical than I should, I 
will now enumerate some of the special 
causes of ill-health among teachers. And 
first comes the excessive nervous or mental 
strain which a teacher is obliged to main- 
tain in governing his pupils, and in impart- 
ing instruction. To teach well requires 
that the brain be in a high state of activity, 
while the muscular and digestive system 
are not called into high action. The strain 
comes too much in one place. For a while 
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the nerves grow stronger for this, but mjx.- 
less at the same time the mascalar, digest- 
ive, and circulatory organs be kept healthy 
and sti*ong, there is want of balance pro- 
dnced, and, sooner or later, the person 
breaks down. Very often this excessive 
strain is, with onr present defective school 
system, unavoidable. Too many pupils 
may, and often do make it necessary either 
that the teacher should bear the burden or 
quit the business. Sometimes the teacher 
is not adapted to his school, nor capable of 
governing or of teaching it, and this occa- 
sions friction and the excessive labor which 
produces the ill results. These things seem 
unavoidable, but in a very large proportion 
of cases the effects could be remedied by a 
wise system of physical culture. Every 
schoolhouse in a city, every college and 
young ladies^ or boys' seminary or high- 
school, is defective without its gymnasium, 
where physical training can be secured, for 
both teacher and pupil. These, however, 
are not yet available to a great extent, but 
gymnasiums are being established in most 
of our cities, to which they should re- 
sort. Two evenings each week devoted 
to wise physical culture, will^do very much 
to keep teachers in health. Those who 
live in the country may for gymnastics 
substitute out of door sports, gardening, 
skating, horseback exercise, and botanicd, 
geological, and other excursions. The true 
way to teach botany, geology, and geogra- 
phy, is to do it in considerable part out of 
doors. Tiie same is true of surveying 
and kindred sciences. I rank wise phys- 
ical culture as one of the most important 
means of keeping teachers from that host 
of nervous disorders to which they are 
subject. 

Next comes air, of rather pure air. If 
we were always as particular not to breathe 
foul air as we are not to drink dirty water, 
we should have a different race of beings, 
physically, from what we now have. It is 
a physiological truth that the amount of 
nervous and muscular energy manifested 
by all living creatures, from the lowest 
polypi to the highest vertebrated animal, 
is about in proportion to the amount of air 
they breathe. We live in proportion to 
onr breathing. Now, teachers proverbially 
violate ^e law of breatliing, and suffer for 



it Confined in a room with from thirty or 
forty to one hundred children, who con- 
sume the air rapidly and contaminate it 
with that deadly poison, carbonic acid, be- 
sides other deleterious gases, the air of a 
school-room, ventilated as a mtyority of 
them are, soon has a peculiar stench, most 
offensive to one who is in the open air 
much, but quite unobserved to the inmates. 
If there is one thing which teachers ought 
to do, it is to ventilate, most thoroughly, 
their school-rooms. It is also a well un- 
derstood fact that the clothing, if tight 
about the chest and waist, even if no tighter 
than a fashionable gentleman's vest, cuts 
short the amount of air inspired several 
per cent., and with it the amount of life 
and health. All ladies who teach school 
should take special pains to wear the cloth- 
ing loose about the breathing apparatus, if 
they would breathe well. The corset has 
shortened the life of many a school teacher, 
and made what there was of life less ef- 
fective. 

In this connection I might also add a 
few hints about the health and vigor of the 
muscles of the chest, back, and abdomen. 
The occupation of teaching does not call 
these muscles into vigorous exercise daily, 
consequently they grow weak, flabby, and 
almost useless. A young man or young 
woman after following this profession a 
few years loses strongtJi of sides, back, ab- 
domen, and chest. Now, the health of an 
individual depends largely upon strength 
here. You can pretty clearly estimate a 
person's health by the vigor of the muscles, 
of the chest and back. If teachers would 
put these muscles to the test daily, so as to 
retain them in vigor, they would find dis- 
ease prevented and health restored in a 
multitude of instances. Perfect breathing 
depends largely upon the health of these 
muscles. A few exercises which have 
this end in view should be practiced 
diuly. A few moments should also be 
given every morning to deep inspirations . 
and expirations, so as thoroughly to expand 
the lungs and aerate the blood. 

Perhaps I ought to say one word in re- 
gard to food. Teachers usually get enough . 
of what is called the best of food ^ unlesa 
tjiey board at city boarding-houses, when: 
their case is generally a hard one. ^Thifiu 
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"best of food" is, however, too often the 
Tery worst. I need not here go into a dis- 
cussion of diet; suffice to say, abundance 
of plain snhstantial food ought to be the 
rule, and all spiced, highly seasoned, and in 
common parlance, " rich" articles, should 
be religiously avoided. The delicacies and 
luxuries which a perverted appetite seeks, 
in pies, cakes, and pastries, onght to be 
found in the best of fruits. 

A teacher ought to sleep abundantly in 
order to give nature a chance to restore 
and build up what action has torn down in 
the wakeful hours. Most teachers would be 
benefited by eight hours' sleep every night. 

The daily bath should not be forgotten. 
I know that there are a multitude of persons 
in this profession who think they cannot 
bathe without injury. Let all such study 
the philosophy of bathing, and with great 
care train themselves to it, when they will 
find it not only a luxury, but a health pre- 
serving habit. 

Cold hands and feet are very common 
with sedentary persons, and with nearly 
all who think or use their nerves much 
and their bodies little. Gold feet show a 
want of equal circulation, and, when they 



become habitual, are a source of much dis- 
comfort and disease. Proper exercise, par- 
ticularly dancing, and the stamping and 
other feet-exercises of the new gymnastics, 
are some of the best remedies. 

There are few professions where good 
health is more important than to the teacher. 
They can govern their schools and impart 
instruction easily and thoronjghly when 
well ; but when ill, erery thing goes wrong. 
Many a pupil has had his ears boxed and 
his back striped because the teacher was 
out of sorts, and often the health and good 
nature of the teacher has caused him to 
pass over, as of little moment, even grave 
offences. I am more and more convinced 
every year that teachers are poorly quali- 
fied to fill, properly, their vocation, unless 
they have sound constitutions, thorough 
physical culture, and physiological knowl- 
edge. These, added to the most thorough 
drill now given, in nonnal schools, semina- 
ries, and colleges, would make them the 
most healthy class of our citizens, instead, as 
now is too often the case, nervous, dyspep- 
tic, scrofulous, end consumptive and broken 
down in body, before they have come to 
maturity. 
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TEXT BOOKS. 



NO country is better supplied with ro- 
riety in text-books than our own. 
Many of these books are of the highest 
order of excellence. Their peculiarity con- 
sists in simplifying the subject to the ca- 
pacity of a schoolboy : mathematical books 
are special examples of this. Algebra is 
studied understandingly by pupils less than 
fourteen years of age, and even the Dif- 
ferential Calculus sometimes forms a part 
of an academical course. 

Books in every department of science 
have been adapted to school use. iN^one 
of the " ologies^^ have escaped the school- 
book makers, and we have *' First Books" 
in almost everything, with "pictures" in 
all styles. Some books are full of ** cuts," 
many, it is true, sorrily executed, but 
others really a credit to the engraver's 
skill, and sometimes far better than the 



text. We have books in ** series" — regu- 
lar progressive courses from No. 1 to per- 
haps 20, — Readers, Arithmetics, Physical 
Sciences, and Languages, adapted to any 
age of pupils or grade of school. Some of 
the elementary volumes are written in so 
agreeable a style that old students, and 
even some teachers, may read them with 
pleasure and advantage. Still, with all 
this, there are " loads" of them that are only 
like the " wooden nutmegs," made to selL 
A " Series" is something made by clipping 
one book and making another out of part 
of the cuttings, — a little smaller and 
cheaper; this Ib then a "First Book" or 
"Introduction" to its parent If we are 
to judge of a book by the recommenda- 
tions of it which we may read, we would 
often be sorely deceived. So also, if we 
suppose that a book is the very best ol 
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Its class, because adopted by some State 
Board of Education. Tbe truth is, few of 
these things are voluntary or disinterested, 
and it would be far better and fairer, in 
all cases, that text-books for Counties or 
States should be selected by a convention 
of experienced teachers. Publishers should 
furnish teachers with their books on very 
liberal tenns, so that they may be tested 
in the schoolroom. We venture to assert 
that no schoolbook can be properly esti- 
mated, except by actual use in the class- 
room. Merely turning over the leaves, or 
reading tlie preface, is insufficient Let 
any one examine the score of modern Arith- 
metics, and he will be much perplexed in 
deciding which is the best in all respects. 
The same is true of Grammars, Histories, 
and Geographies. School officers who 
ar# not practical teachers, should not un- 
dertake to *' &x " the text books for their 
jurisdictions without, at least, a consulta- 
tion with the teachers who are to use 
them. 

A te^book should be devoted to its 
own subject. An Arithmetic should be an 
Arithmetic ; not a mixture of a little men- 
suration, a little Geometry, and a little 
Bookkeeping. Iliese subjects need sepa- 
rate treatises. Some Geographies have a 
little of Astronomy in an appendix, and a 
modicum of Geometry; and some His- 
tories have a heavy percentage of Geogra- 
phy. This would be all very well if these 
additional subjects were not also a regular 
part of the school studies, and treated of 
in due course. Besides, the little which 
they have room for violates the signiicant 
injunction : 

" Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian Spring." 

Again, the books professing to be a " Se- 
ries," regularly progressive, seldom are so ; 
the second book is mostly a repetition of 
the first, with some additional matter ; the 
third, a compound of the first and second, 
and BO on. Some ** Higher Arithmetics-* 
have even little examples in simple addi- 
tion, the multiplication table, and the like, 
with pages of other matter that was fully 
treated of in the lower numbers of the 
series. This constant repetition of very 
simple and primary matters in all the 
numbers is out of place in a ^^Progressive 



series." A good course would be, one 
that contains nothing in one number which 
is already disposed of in another. Let us 
take Arithmetic as an illustration. A 
child commences this, say at six years old, 
and continues it, more or less, till sixteen 
or eighteen. Now for the child of six, we 
need only a work containing the tables for 
counting, adding, and so on ; when these 
are well learned we need a book contain- 
ing a very great many mental and slate 
exercises in the fundamental rules, fbr 
children learn mainly by constant repeti- 
tion, and the best-worded book is nothing 
to them in their early career. After these 
primary rules are well practiced, we need 
an ordinary Arithmetic containing only the 
useful and practical, largely illustrated with 
examples, an intellectual as well as a cipher- 
ing book, but with no puzzles, no algebraio 
or geometrical questions, and every rule 
well explained and analyzed, with constant 
review exercises. There is no necessity 
nor wisdom in having an Intellectual Arith- 
metic separate from the common one. 
Mental and slate exercises should go to- 
gether through all the numbers. Then 
we need a ^'Higher Arithmetic,'^ taking 
up the properties of numbers, all the vari- 
eties of solutions that can be advantageous- 
ly used, with full explanations, entering 
into the rationale of the various processes, 
all the difficulties that occur in calculationS| 
all the niceties of the science, with the 
most concise methods of operations, such 
points, in short, as would be little under- 
stood or used by younger pupils, omitting 
all the simple questions that every school- 
boy of ten or twelve years of age knows 
full well. A certain " Higher Arithmetic" 
has the following: ^^Find the product of 
846 hy 3," and even this fully worked out, 
ouch questions are as much out of place in 
a '^ Higher " arithmetic, as one involving 
complex fractions would be in a ^* First 
Book." The same thing occurs in almost 
all other "series'' — Algebras, Geometries, 
Geographies, etc. — the higher book is but 
a repetition of all the lower ones, if a 
school uses a "Series," let it be a real 
series, adapted to successive classes who 
are progressing. But some are declared 
to be progressive only in this, that thej 
are adapted to different grades of schools^ 
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the Infant, Primarj, and Grammar schools, 
Academies and Colleges. In this respect 
they are well named and adapted ; hot a 
real progressive series far the same grade 
qfseJioola is jet a desideratam. 

Let us hope that a truly progressive " Se- 
ries '' may yet be published, and that text- 



books will be adopted because of their real 
merits, by conventions of practical teachers. 
After all, text-books are only auxiliaries in 
teaching, and those are the best which 
furnish the living teacher with the most 
suitable materials for his instructions and 
illustrations. 



STRAY CHAPTERS FROM THE HISTORY OF A STINGY FAMILY. 



The Flhtt Soooolhoitsb. 

WHEN Thomas Flint was five years 
old the old log schoolhouse in his 
father's district was razed to the ground 
by a furious storm. This astonished all 
who had ever seen the said schoolhouse, 
for the openings in the wall were so large 
and numerous, that it was supposed the 
wind could have passed through with- 
out serious interference. Nevertheless the 
building had fallen and tlie honor of the 
town required its rebuilding. Hence arose 
a great discussion as to the proper location. 
The old schoolhouse was built on Mr. 
Flint's farm, at a spot which, being utterly 
unfit for cultivation or any thing else, he 
had with singular generosity donated, on 
condition, however, that his family should 
have "free schooling." It was now pro- 
posed to rebuild the schoolhouse on the 
same spot; but a large and influential 
body of townsmen, living in the west end, 
determined to have it somewhat nearer 
themselves. Such arrant selfishness was 
promptly resented by the indignant resi- 
dents in the east. Mr. Flint's farm lay just 
fifty yards east of the central line, and he 
naturally joined thoee from the east. As 
soon as his decision became known, the 
strife of words knew no limit ; old friend- 
Bhips were broken, and the peace of the 
various religious communities was sadly 
endangered. One clergyman unfortunately 
took sides in the afifair, and public opinion 
ran so high against him for ^^ mingling 
politics with religion," that he was com- 
pelled to leave the place. 

At last a town meeting was called and a 
vote taken, which resulted in a victory for 
the east-enders, and all became quiet. A 
committee of the victors was appointed 



with power to rebuild the schoolhouse 
wherever they thought best Mr. Flint 
renewed his liberal ofier, which was ac- 
cepted. The schoolhouse was rebuilt after 
the manner of the old one, saving that the 
chimney was somewhat shorter than its 
predecessor, as a number of bricks had 
been hopelessly broken in their fall. The 
old desks were patched and put up, but the 
benches were useless. It was necessary 
therefore to procure some ** first cuts" from 
the saw-mill, which were mounted with 
the flat side up to support the future men 
and women of H . The house was fin- 
ished and the school reopened. 

Thomas Flint's First Sohoolmastbb. 

The town of H at this, time had 

been very fortunate in securing the services 
of a remarkably excellent teacher, though 
at the high rate of ** ten dollars a month 
and found." lie was an original character. 
I have no doubt you have seen him or read 
of him. In his earlier days he had been a 
farmer, but proving unsuccessful had con- 
verted himself into a physician of the eclec- 
tic school. Here, however, he was so 
unfortunate as to kill about twenty patients 
during the first three months of practice, 
and it was thought advisable for hun to 
give new direction to his talent. This 
he did, and became a teacher, of the or- 
thodox style, possessing great store of mus*- 
cular strength with amazing paucity of 
book-learning. The latter indeed he de- 
spised, as tending to divert the attention of 
young people ftom their legitimate business. 
He was a thorough believer in " the three 
r's, reading, 'riting, and 'rithmetic," which, 
he affirmed, were all that was necessary 
for any person ; more than these came of 
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evil and would inevitably lead their pos- 
sessors thither. At this time he was fifty- 
two jears old, and maoh bent with prema- 
tare old age or indolence. For the time, 
however, he was a good teacher; he ooald 
wield the birch with a wondrous skill and 
emphasis, coold ^^ mend a pen'' with great 
ease and exactness, and could sit at the fire- 
side gossiping with the grand-dames pf 

H beyond all who had gone before him. 

* 

Thomas Flint^s Fibst Wbsk in Sohool. 

To this man Thomas became a pupil. 
Mr. Flint led the unwilling Tiiomas into 
the presence of Mr. Williams, the teacher. 
This individual left his stand and waded 
through the mass of infantile humanity, 
that, for lack of room on the benches, took 
np their quarters on the floor round his 
desk. After a very brief exchange of cer- 
emonies Mr. Flint introduced his son, and 
gave him in charge of the teacher. At the 
same time he athrmed his belief in the de-. 
pravity of human nature and urged unhes- 
itating application of the rod, assuring Mr. 
Williams that, should he spare the rod, he 
would certainly be a hater of the child. 
To all this the individual addressed gave a 
decided assent, and, with a terrible scowl 
at poor Tommy, promised to obey not 
only the letter, but the spirit of the injunc- 
tions. Higlily gratified with the inter- 
view, Mr. Flint scraped his foot and 
retired. 

A seat was then provided for Thomas, 
after which Mr. Williams promptly proceed- 
ed to open the school by reading the 6ible» 
This over, he delivered himself of a disqui- 
sition on the importance of close applica- 
tion to study, assuring the pupils that they, 
if idle now, would ever after feel as he 
then felt, that they had thrown away the 
noblest opportunities ever afforded to mor- 
tals. He expatiated at great length npoii 
*^the rules of the school." He then as- 
signed lessons to the several classes, and 
these were nearly as numerous as the pu- 
pils, because the great diversity of books 
prevented any thing like classification. 
Some other matters of less importance 
occupied the greater part of the first day. 
Finally, school was dismissed. Tired and 
sleepy, poor Thomas went home, only to be 
sent supperless to bed, to atone for any 



possible wrong committed by him and 
overlooked by the teacher. 

During the^ next day nothing of note 
happened, but the day following opened 
full of evil portent for Thomas. His but- 
termilk choked him at breakfast, he tore 
his jacket as he passed out of the gate, and 
crushed his finger in the bars as he put 
away the cows; in consequence of all 
which he received severe punishment. 
Hut before starting for school matters, ap- 
peared to clear up somewhat, and though 
aching in several parts of his body, he 
went on his way rejoicing, determined to 
exercise some of the accumulated knowl- 
edge of trickery into which he had been 
initiated by his youthful contemporaries 
prior to his presentation to the pedagogue. 

Mr. Flint was a staunch Presbyterian of 
the most ancient school, and believed that 
the only primer which could properly be 
put into a child^s hands was the Westmin- 
ster Shorter Catechism ; which he therefore 
sent, with a request that Thomas be drilled 
in ^^ this valuable compend of religious ui- 
struction'^ as often as Mr. Williams might 
find convenient. Of all books none were 
more dreaded by poor Tommy than this, 
since Sunday after Sunday its contents had 
been poured into his unwilling miud. He 
determined tlierefore to evade the catechism 
in school. Nevertheless the dread of future 
punishment induced him to take the hated 
book with the much more hated message 
to Mr. Williams. 

A lesson was immediately assigned, but 
was so distasteful that it could not be learn- 
ed. Tommy^s attention was soon directed 
to other matters. The novelty of school 
had already worn off*, the worthy pedagogue 
was oppressively strict, the older boys be- 
coming extremely annoying, and our poor 
hero wished himself safely home. His face 
wore an expression of sorrow and abstrac- 
tion, which was perceived by a fellow- 
pupil, who was looking about for something 
new. Watching his opportunity, he threw 
a chip at Tommy, striking him fairly on 
the nose. Tommy's temper was aroused. 
He tore a leaf from his catechism and, 
fashioning it into a ball by the aid of his 
teeth, threw it at his adversary. The 
movement did not escape the watchful 
teacher, and, in a second, poor Thomac 
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was swinging high in air midway between 
Mr. Williams's head and the rafters. There- 
he performed several acrobatic feats equal- 
ly rare and picturesque; after which tlie 
rage and muscular strength of his instructor 
failing, he came to the floor with emphatic 
celerity. lie was then left to collect his 
scattered senses and to reflect upon the 
muscular development of tlie master. 

He was soon after called upon to recite, 
when the mutilated condition of his book 
was discovered. The rage of the teacher 
knew no bounds. The old rod was insuffi- 
cient for the occasion. In order, there- 
fore, to afford opportunity for procuring a 
fresh one, Thomas was advised to wait till 
the afternoon, when the teacher, having 
armed and equipped himself according to 
*'pedago^c law," would be prepared to 
inflict justice. At the same time, Mr. Wil- 
liams informed the school that the time 
had now come when his authority must be 
asserted, and also, that, while he regretted 
that the first victim should be one of so 
tender years, he felt that the offender had 
been born in sin, which had become so 
thoroughly incorporated in his nature that 
he was already old in its ways. 

In the afternoon came a lengthy lecture 
on morals and human depravity. Then the 
school was compelled to witness a public 
flogging. But I draw a veil over the scene ; 
I need not moralize upon the degrading 
effects of such an exhibition upon the cul- 
prit and his fellows. 

Did such punishment do Thomas any 
good? He only whimpered during the af- 
ternoon and refdsed to study. The pun- 



ishment engendered lasting hatred for the 
teacher: his flner feelings were blunted, 
and he determiped to be ** even." Those 
looking on only laughed at the sufferer and 
thanked their lucky stars that they had not 
been caught. The affair, however, had a 
salutary influence on the order of the 
school, for during the afternoon not a 
whisper was heard, and a shudder passed 
through every one as the teacher ap- 
proached him. ' 

Friday morning came, and with it came 
Thomas to school with his father. This 
gentleman was in high dudgeon at the bru- 
tal treatment his son had received ; being, 
strange to say, enraged to find his injunc- 
tions so faithfully obeyed. But when he 
learned that Thomas not only refused to 
study the lesson, but had torn and stamped 
npon the catechism, and when he was in- 
formed upon other points by the veracious 
Mr. Williams, his angry feelings were 
soothed, and he became profuse in declara- 
tions of gratitude, promising his son proper 
chastisement that evening. In this condi- 
tion he took his departure ; but soon after 
returned for his son, having determined to 
reward him immediately. 

Thus ended Thomas Flint's first week at 
school. My history may appear to some 
exaggerated, but those who have sought 
knowledge in the early log-schoolhouse, 
can testify to its truthfulness. I pur- 
pose in my next stray chapter to give an 
insight into the mysteries and miseries 
of that time-honored practice of ^* boardmg 
around," as developed by the experience <rf 
Mr. Williams. 
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The Soibnobs. 



OBJECT Teiaching in Chemistry and 
Physical Science is principally teach- 
ing by experimenU, If your pupils are to 
learn the properties of Oxygen^ you have 
to produce oxygen in their presence, and to 
experiment with the oxygen so produced, 
BO that they observe carefully every phe- 
nomenon about it There being severid 



methods of producing oxygen, yon will 
choose that method which will be most 
easily understood by your pupils in their 
present stage of mental development For 
the first principle of Object Teaching is to 
proceed gradually to have your pupils fully 
prepared for what tiiey are to witness, 
not to assume that they know any thing 
which they do not fully know by sensual 
perception and their own oondosio&i 
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drawn from it, and to lead them on step 
by step to the facts of a higher order to be 
witnessed, and to further conclosions to be 
drawn therefrom. 

With beginners in Ohemistry, who do 
not yet know chlorate of potash or manga- 
nese, it is therefore better to produce ox- 
ygen not from these, bnt, as a first experi- 
ment, by the pole^ of a galvanic battery 
from water, in jnst a sufficient quantity to 
make with it a few elementary experi- 
ments. If yonr pnpils have before studied 
Electricity and the Galvanic Battery, so 
much the better : if not, they will at least 
understand the experiment, if you first 
weigh the water before you decompose 
part of it, and later, what has remained of 
that water. They will thus be enabled to 
find that the missing quantity of water 
must have dissolved into the two kinds of 
gas, contained witliin the two glass tubes 
above the two poles. They will be ena- 
bled to conclude from the difference of the 
measure, to whicb the water has been 
driven out by the two gases, that of the two 
components of water, the one fills double 
the volume of the* other, that gases are 
considerably more voluminous than the 
liquids out of which they originate, and 
some other laws. You tell them now, 
that the less voluminous of the two gases 
is called Oxygen, the other Hydrogen ; you 
cork the tubes and begin experimenting 
with the Oxygen. 

At each stage of the proceedings yon 
ask them what they see (or otherwise per- 
ceive by their senses), and direct their 
attention to what they do not see or per- 
ceive, but WMiy see or perceive. You are 
careful to make them find the correct ex- 
pressions and state all their perceptions in 
coherent and logical language. For the 
second law of Object Teaching is to Bha/rpen 
the senses and the perceptive faculties in 
general, to accustom them to careful ob- 
servation. You ask them next, what they 
conclude from the facts observed: you 
must not tell them the laws, embodied in 
the perceived facts ; tliey must find them 
all themselves, and your highest merit is 
in asking them such questions as will set 
them to thinking and concluding. This is 
the third law of Object Teaching. One 
correct conclusion, drawn from the facts 



observed by the pupil himself, is of 
more value towai*d his education than ten 
hours^ preaching to him about the same 
facts and laws. It is often much more dif- 
ficult to so arrange your questions that he 
must hit upon the correct conclusion, than 
it would be to explain to him in the sim- 
plest logical exposS the principles under- 
lying the tacts. But that very roundabout 
way, on which you lead him to his own 
mental activity, is just the indispensable 
condition of success — yon make him self- 
acting, his own teacher. 

It is also essential that you should ex^ 
haust the subject under treatment as far as 
possible, without, however, giving too 
much at a time. The pupil should be en- 
abled to bring you in the next following 
lesson a written statement of what he has 
observed and learned by conclusions, or 
else state the same in coherent language 
orally, 'i'his ought to be a composition, 
or, if you are, at the same time, a teacher 
of composition, it ought to furnish the sub- 
ject of the next task in composition. The 
more you make your pupils write compo- 
sitions on matters falling within the com- 
pass of their sensual perception and intel- 
ligent observation, the better compositions 
you will obtain of them, the more you 
will avoid a grievous fault of cotemporane- 
0U8 education, to wit, the fault of training 
youth to talking and writing grandiloquent 
nonsense about matters which are above 
their comprehension. We need not point 
out the pernicious effects of such education. 
Each of your object lessons should, there- 
fore, exhibit a picture, as it were, complete 
and rounded ofi^ as much as possible, so 
that each part of it support the inipressive- 
ness on the mind of all the others, and tliat 
the subject should be, within reasonable 
limits, exhausted. This is the fourth law 
of Object Teaching. 

You cannot fail to conclude that the 
proceeding described is of slow progress. 
It is so, indeed ; but only in the beginning. 
You consume a great deal of time, at the 
ontset and with the elements of each dis- 
cipline; but you gain in the end. You 
will develop a far greater percentage of 
able pupils, than otherwise, who will not 
easily unlearn what they once have mas- 
tered; who will, at later stages of the 
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oonrse, almost instinctively make ont the 
real point of issue in each fact or theory, 
who will help yon materially in experi- 
menting, and save to yon many explana- 
tions, otherwise necessary. Each of yonr 
lessons will become a festival for you and 
yonr pupils, and your progress will the 
longer be accelerated. 

It is true, it takes an able teacher to 
treat Chemistry and Physics in this way. 
Not only must the teadher be experienced 
in teaching, quick to perceive what every 
one of his pupils lacks to a correct under- 
standing, and to apply the appropriate 
remedy, the questions best adapted to the 
case, but he must also understand his pe- 



culiar branch of science thoroughly. Still, 
as regards the latter requirement, we speak 
from a thirty years' experience with teach- 
ing and scholars when we say, that though 
a teacher can never know too mueh^ the 
most learned men are rarely the best 
teachers, and the best teachers are rarely 
the most thorough scholars in each partic- 
ular branch of their instruction. An earn- 
est will in a teacher to reflect credit on 
his profession and to benefit his pupils, 
will often supply what he lacks in present 
information, and by repeatedly teaching 
what he only of late has mastered himself, 
he will at last turn out a good hand at his 
new specialty. 
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DREAMS. 



FROM the most ancient historic times 
dreams have been regarded with in- 
terest in almost all grades of society. 
They were formerly viewed as the media 
of special revelations from heaven, and 
their expounders were treated with the 
utmost consideration as beings of higher 
intelligence, so that if any were fortunate 
in interpretation, they were advanced to 
important positions in the government. 
Among the Greeks and Romans, dreams 
were regarded as important omens, accord- 
ing to which extensive expeditions were 
frequently dispatched or delayed. The 
emperor Augustus, though a man of great 
talent and refined imagination, was never- . 
theless so subjected to the superstition of 
his time that, in obedience to a dream, he 
acted the part of a common beggar during 
one day each year and accepted alms of 
such as chose to present them. The North 
American Indians entertain exaggerated be- 
liefs in the efficacy of dreams. In modem 
times, however, among civilized nations, the 
phenomena of dreams have lost their signifi- 
cance ; those professing to interpret them 
are of the lowest orders, and are regarded 
as impostors ; while those oonsulting them 
are no longer the educated and intelligent, 
but the ignorant and simple. 

Tlie nature of phenomena so prevalent 
and of so much supposed importance as 
dreams, could not fail to be a matter of 



careful inquiry among the ancients. But 
the investigation has not been confined 
to their superficial philosophers : the most 
subtle metaphysicians of modern times 
have regarded them as of importance. 
Reid, Upham, Stewait and Abercrombie 
have each devoted careful attention to the 
subject; while such physiologists as Dra- 
per and Carpenter have deemed them 
worthy of thorough investigation. From 
lack of proper physiological knowledge, 
most of the explanatory theories, offered 
previous to our century, were based on 
mere speculation and were frequently of 
the most whimsical nature. Lucretius, the 
great expounder of epicurean philosophy, 
believed that the appearances or spectres 
of bodies, constantly borne in tlie atmos- 
phere, afifect the soul in sleep, causing the 
strangely incoherent trains of thought 
characteristic of dreams. Dion Cassins 
and Cardan referred them directly to di- 
vine interference. Smellie advanced the 
strange hypothesis, illustrative of tlie su- 
perstitious age in which he lived, that 
there exists a superior being who has 
control over us, and who, during our sleep, 
amuses himself by playing on our nerves, 
thereby producing any sensation he pleas 
es. Haxter, in the same manner, main- 
tains that certain demons amuse themselves 
by tormenting us during sleep. Haller re- 
garded dreams as mere indications of 
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disease. Nomerous others might he cited, 
hat these suffice to sliow the variety and 
incolierence of the speculative theories. 

The causes of dreams are now regarded 
as exclusively physiological, and therefore 
divested of all their supernatural character. 
Strange theories, however, are still offered 
to explain the phenomena Some phre- 
nologists hasten to find in dreams a power- 
ful support for views altogetlier derogatory 
to phrenology as a science. Thus Dr. 
Oall maintains that dreams cannot he con« 
ceived of without the hypothesis of a plu* 
rality of organs. When only one organ is 
in action, the dream is simple, hut when 
more are in operation the dream hecomes 
complex. He helieves that dreams often 
occur which are not excited by external 
causes, and cites in proof such as those of 
Franklin and Fontaine, in which mental 
operations were carried on. To this mat- 
ter we will recur in another place. Dr. 
Carpenter, the eminent physiologist, after 
mature observation offers the satisfactory 
explanation, that in dreaming the cerebrum 
is partially active, *^ a train of thought be- 
ing suggested, frequently by sensations 
from without, which is carried on without 
any controlling power of the mind ; which 
is not corrected, or is only modified in a 
limited degree by knowledge acquired by 
experience.'* 

The condition of health and the disposi- 
tion exercise considerable influence upon 
dreams. Persons of sanguine tempera- 
ment are more liable to dreams than those 
of a phlegmatic turn, although healthy 
men and animals are seldom so disturbed. 
Dreams never occur in sound sleep, but 
only when the rest is broken. During a 
dream the cerebrum is excited, and the 
imagination, uncontrolled by the will, has 
full play ; we frequently see most beautiful 
visions, conceive the grandest projects, or 
resolve most difficult problems : time and 
space are annihilated, so that during a few 
moments we live a lifetime of anguish or of 
joy. A friend of Dr. Abercrombie dreamed 
that he had crossed the Atlantic and spent 
a fortnight in America ; on embarking to 
return he fell into the water, which so 
frightened him that he awoke and found 
that he had not slept ten minutes. 

In very many cases, as remarked by Dr. 



Carpenter, dreams are caused by sensations 
from without. Under these circumstances 
the character of the dream does not in all 
respects correspond to the exciting o «use. 
Dugald Stewart states that Dr. Gregory 
having applied a vessel of hot water to his 
feet, fell asleep and dreamed that he was 
walking up Mt. Etna. Dr. Abercoroin- 
bie gives an account of a young English 
officer, so easily in^enced by external 
sensations during sleep, that his compan- 
ions frequently amused themselves at his 
expense. 

Dreams frequently arise from continued 
activity of the cerebrum, or "thinking- 
brain." It is well known that, after awak- 
ing from a sound sleep, the first subject 
presented to our mind is that of which we 
last thought before "losing our senses." 
\Vhy, then, may we not assume that, in 
broken sleep, where the cerebrum is in ir- 
regular operation, the subject may be 
brought up and even clearly discussed? 
Cases illustrative of this hypothesis are 
frequent enough, and often are of so 
strange a character as to be deemed almost 
supernatural. On one night, during the 
early days of Pennsylvania history, an an- 
cestor of the writer, an old man far past 
three score and ten, dreamed that hostile 
Indians were approaching the settlement. 
He awoke, but took no notice of it. But 
the dream was twice repeated, and there- 
fore took such a hold on his imagination, 
that he aroused the family and, after much 
persuasion, induced them to fly to a neigh- 
boring settlement. By morning the fugi- 
tives had reached an elevated plot, from 
which they looked back and discovered to 
their horror that the whole settlement, 
which they had just left, was in flames. 
This dream, of course, was regarded as a 
supernatural warning, more especially be- 
cause no others of the settlers survived. 
When Newark-upon-Trent was bombarded, 
one Alderman Clay dreamed that he was 
warned to move, as his house would cer- 
tainly be destroyed. He obeyed the warn- 
ing and removed his family to a place of 
safety. His house was burned a few days 
afterward. Both these dreams were re- 
markable because of their fulfilment. In 
each case, however, the event foreshad- 
owed in the dream was at any time liable 
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to happen, and also under the circamstan- 
ces each person was liable to dream pre- 
cisely the dream recorded. Doubtless 
each had frequently before dreamed a sim- 
ilar dream, as the subject was uppermost 
in his mind, ^^ome circnmstances may 
have intensified the dread of danger at the 
tame especially referred to, which rendered 
the dreamer more liable to be overcome 
by superstitious fears. Dreams of like na- 
ture, but more simple, are recorded of Con- 
doreet and Franklin. The former states 
that frequently, while employed in mathe- 
matical calculations, he w^as compelled to 
retire, leaving his work unfinished. In his 
dreams the remaining processes and the 
conclusions of his calculations frequently 
presented themselves. Franklin frequent- 
ly solved intricate problems of policy in 
his sleep, while Coleridge composed one 
of his most beautiful fragments in a dream. 
The phenomena of these dreams a^e easily 
explained by our hypothesis, and it is not 
necessary, as Dr. Gall arbitrarily remarks, 
to admit a plurality of organs, for it is 
clearly evident, that in every case the 
dream was caused by previous intense ap- 
plication of the brain to the particular 
subject. Nevertheless, with wonderful 
assumption, the phrenologist boldly asserts 
that here exists a powerftd proof of his 
theory. Sometimes dreams occur, in which 
matters long forgotten are brought up and 
clearly presented to the mind. These, we 
think, aid in proving our hypothesis, since 
they show that in a dream the cerebnun, 
being removed from the multitude of con- 
flicting subjects presented during wakeful- 
ness, may work with considerable exactness. 
A. remarkable instance of this kind is given 
by Dr. Binns. A man, during the investi- 
gation of a murder committed in the north 
of Scotland, came forward voluntarily and 
swore that he had had a dream, in which 
was represented to him the spot where the 
pack of the murdered man, a pedlar, was 
to be found. Search was made, aud the 
pack was discovered. The dreamer was 
arrested on suspicion of guilt ; but on con- 
viction of the real murderer he was ac- 
quitted, and the manner in which his 
dream was explained seems to be satisfac- 
tory. Subsequent to the murder, he and 
the murderer passed several davs top^ether 



in a state of intoxication, during which 
time the fact and place of the murder were 
probably communicated to him. iiany 
persons regarded the dream as a direct 
interference of Providence for the detec- 
tion of the murderer; but Dr. Binns 
thinks Providence would have done much 
belter by exciting the dream beforehand, 
so as to prevent the murder, and thereby 
to preserve two lives. 

But by far the strangest class of dreams, 
which have always defied the ingenuity of 
man and, as yet, remain unexplained, are 
those in which some strong mental emo- 
tion or propensity is imbodied. In these 
there is a regularity of occurrence, or seem- 
ing reality, a lack of confusion found in no 
others ; and these are the ones which, in all 
ages, even our own, have excited the fears 
and superstitions of our race. The strange 
fulfilment of many of these renders them 
utterly inexplicable in the present state of 
physiology, though, doubtless before many 
years have passed, they too will have been 
completely divested of all supernatural 
attributes and be as simple as those already 
discussed. 

A strange dream occmred to an ac- 
quaintance of the writer. The gentleman 
was, at the time, at Pike's Peak, where 
he followed the professions of mining and 
undertaking. He dreamed that, as he 
went to his mine, he met the devil. He 
was alarmed, and anxiously inquired wheth- 
er he was the object of this visit. The 
devil replied, " No ;" but that he had come 
for such-a-one, living some distance below. 
Having transacted his business and re- 
turned, the dreamer again met Satan, who 
informed him that he had obtained the 
object of his errand, and then disappeared, 
leaving the dreamer to awake in an un- 
pleasant state of mind. Early in the morn- 
ing, our acquaintance received an order to 
provide a cofiin for the person mentioned 
in the dre^m. Upon examination, it ap- 
peared that the latter had died between 
twelve and one o'clock, about the time of 
the dream. The strangest part of the story 
is, that the person who died was taken 
suddenly and unexpectedly ill, so that the 
matter could not have been previously on 
the mind of the dreamer. The gentleman 
who narrates the dream is so wortliy of 
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credit, that we place fall reliance npon 
his statement. 

Double dreams, or those dreamed by two 
persons at once, are not of frequent occur- 
rence. Some of these, of a very curious 
character, are recorded. Mrs. Matthews, 
in the Memoirs of her husband, the great 
actor, relates that he had gone to bed, late 
at night, after performing at the theatre, and 
was nnable to sleep. He had no light and, 
after tossing about for some time, fancied 
that he heard a rustling ; turning around, he 
saw his first wife, long dead, standing by 
tiie bedside dressed as she was in life. She 
smiled and bent forward to take his hand, 
when he sprang from the bed upon the 
floor, where he was afterward found in a 
fit At the same time, and at a very re- 
mote distance, Mrs. Matthews had a dream 
of precisely the same kind, which afifected 
her in the same manner, throwing her into 
a convulsion. A dream of this character 
ia mentioned by Dr. Binns as having been 



preserved by St Austin. "One Prsdstan- 
tius, desired the solution of a doubt of a 
philosopher who refused to give it to him. 
The night following, Pr»stantius, being 
awake (or rather supposing himt»elf awake), 
saw this ])hilosophor stand by and solve 
the doubt and presently go away. Praes- 
tantius meeting him tiie next day, asked 
him why, having refused to solve the ques- 
tion the day before, he came at midnight 
of his own accord and solved it? The 
philosopher replied, I came not truly, but 
in my dream I seemed to do this to you.*' 

There is a strange analogy between mania 
and dreams : each is characterized by in- 
coherency of ideas. It appears that tlie mind 
being uncontrolled by volition, changes the 
current of tlioughts under the influence of 
the very slightest circumstances. Fre- 
quently two trains of thought occur at 
once, causing the greatest confusion, and 
producing symptoms resembling those of 
mania. 
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[The following extract, from a lectnre delivered 
at a late meetiDg of the £thuoIogical Society 
(London) by W. Martin Wood, Esq., gives an 
interesting illastration of the decay of racc.<^, and 
tends to confirm one of the letuliug theories 
respecting the ditiappearanoe of the ancient dom- 
inant races of America. — £d.] 

AN outcast race yet lingers in the island 
of Yesso, the most northern portion 
of the empire of Japan. These aborigines 
are named "Ainos," or '^Mosinos" — the 
"all- hairy people"— this last being a Jap- 
anese term which marks their chief phys- 
ical peculiarity. Their number is esti- 
mated at about 50,000. Yesso is only sep- 
arated from Niphon by the narrow Strdt 
of Tsougar ; but the climate of the island 
is unpropitious, and its soil is barren, so 
that the Japanese have only occupied the 
southern portion. They number about 
100,000, and dwell principally in the cities 
of Mats-mai and Hakodadi. The former 
city is the residence of the feudatory prince, 
who holds Yesso under fealty to tlie. Ty- 
coon of Yeddo. To this prince of Mats- 
mai the Amos send a deputation every 



spring, who present a tribute of dried flsh 
and furs, and do homage, and repeat a 
formal convention expressive of submission 
to the Japanese. The Ainos live quite in 
the interior of the island, and seldom show 
themselves at Uakodadi or Mats-mai, ex- 
cept when on their embassy in spring or 
autumn, when they come to exchange 
their dried flsh and furs for rice and 
hunting-gear. Of a timid and shrinking 
attitude, these people seem utterly crushed 
in spirit by their long subjection and isola- 
tion. 1 hey are short in stature, of thickest 
figure, and clumsy in their movements. 
Their physical strength is considerable, but 
besides that peculiarity, there would seem 
to be nothing by which an observer can 
recognize the possibility of the Ainos ever 
having possessed any martial prowess. The 
uncoutiiness and wildnes«; of their aspect 
is calculated at first to strike a stranger 
with dismay and repugnance. Esau him- 
self could not have been a more hairy man 
than are tl^eso Ainos. The hair of their 
heads forms an enormous bunch, and it is 
thick and matted. Their beards are very 
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thick and long, and the* greater part of 
their face is covered with hair, which is 
generally dark in color; but they have 
prominent foreheads and mild, dark eyes, 
wliich somewhat relieve the savage aspect 
of their visage. Their hands and arms, 
and, indeed, the greater part of their 
bodies, are covered with abnormal profu- 
sion of hair. The natural color of their 
skin is somewhat paler than that of the 
Japanese, but it is bronzed by their con- 
stant exposure. The women of the Alfnoa, 
as if by default of tlie extraordinary en- 
dowments of their spouses, have a custom 
of staining their faces with dark blue for a 
considerable space around their mouths. 
The children they generally carry in a very 
singular fashion over their shoulders, and 
during a journey these tender charges are 
placed in a net and slung over the backs 
of their mothers. The children are lively 
and intelFigent when little, but soon ac- 
quire the downcast aspect of their elders. 
Tet these strange people have a history, 
and though its details are lost, they cherish 
the remembrance that their forefathers 
were once the equals, if not the masters, 
of the Japanese. This is supposed to have 
been in the sixth century before Christ, at 
a period coeval with the reign of the first 
Mikado of Japan. The Ainos were then 
masters of the northern provinces of Ni- 
phon; but they appear to have become 
dispossessed of their land by the Japanese, 
and then were gradually driven across the 
Strait of Tsougar into Yesso. Their final 
subjugation was not accomplished until 
the close of the 14th century, when they 
were completely overcome by a Japanese 



general, and compelled to render tribute 
at Yeddo. As to the origin of the Ainoa, 
we believe tlie whole college of ethnolo- 
gists are at fault Geographically con- 
sidered, Yesso would seem to belong more 
to the Kurile Island than to Japan ; and 
the short stature of the Ainos, together 
with their ordinary method of hunting and 
fishing, remind one of the Kamtscha^ans. 
Yet those tribes have none of that supera- 
bundance of hair which, being so striking 
a peculiarity of the Ainos, would be i)ar- 
ticipated in to some noticeable degree by 
any race having affinity to them. Then 
the chief objection to a northern ori- 
gin for the Ainos is that they persist in 
cherishing tha tradition that their ances- 
tors came from the west; that is, from 
some place in the direction of the Asiatic 
continent. Yet no tribe now found in 
Corea or Mantchuria bears any resem- 
blance to the Ainos. The interior of Asia, 
at least all the borders of Tartary and 
Siberia, have been explored by M. Hue, 
Mr. Fleming, or Mr. Atkinson, and as yet 
no hairy people have been found. The 
language of this outcast race affords no 
clue to their origin, for there seems no 
known tongue, certainly none of Eastern 
Asia, which has affinity to theirs. They 
have no written characters, but have had 
their rude bards or sagas, who, in verses 
orally transmitted, have kept alive the 
memory of their ancient heroes, and their 
exploits on mountain and flood. The 
world will not quite lose these wild strains, 
for a French missionary, the Abb6 Nermet, 
is preparing a translation of them, which 
will soon be published. 



^•^ 



LIBERALITY TO SCHOOLS. 



IN spite of the devastating influences of 
a great civil war, there is being devel- 
oped a remarkable liberality of individuals 
towards educational institutions. In the 
year 1864, upwards of a million of dollars 
was given to our leading colleges ; while, 
doubtless, half as much more was presented 
to the smaller or less known colleges and 
schools. Mr. Cornell, of Ithaca, N. Y., has 



begun this year in a manner auspicious for 
ediKation, by ofiering to the State ^vq 
hundred thousand dollars to endow a uni- 
versity at Ithaca, requiring the govern- 
ment to give in addition only the land- 
fund apportioned by Congress for the en- 
dowment of agricultural colleges. The 
offer has been accepted. By this act the 
People^s College at Havana, N. Y., is de- 
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prived of its greatest support. This, how- 
ever, is not anjust, since the citizens failed 
to fulfil their promises. 

Harvard University has been the recipi- 
ent of many noble gifts. Very recently 
James Lawrence, Esq., gave $50,000 to- 
ward the support of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School; $21,000 have been paid to- 
ward the erection of an alnmni hall; 
$70,000 have been handed over for the 
snpport of sixteen scholarships, to be 
known as the Bowditch Scholarships ; and 
other donations have been handed in 
amoanting to about $ 1 0,000. It is now the 
intention of the overseers to establish a 
theological school in connection with the 
university, thus completing the^nstitution. 

Throughout the whole country the same 
libefal spirit is manifested. Hamilton Col- 
lege has just received $6,000 from one of 
her late graduates. The alumni of the 
Univerdty of New York have undertaken 
to endow a professorship with $40,000. 



The University of Chicago has just re- 
ceived a noble telescope of 28 feet focal 
distance, costing nearly $20,000, from Mr. 
W. S. Gumee, formerly of Chicago, but 
now of New York. 

These gifts do honor to the American 
people, showing, as they do, that even in 
the midst of civil dissensions, educational 
interests are not forgotten. They are nec- 
essary, since immediately upon the close 
of the war, a stagnation of business may 
follow, which might endanger the exist- 
ence of many colleges, if dependent upon 
the precarious support of students. An- 
other advantage will, in all probability, 
accrue from these numerous endowments. 
Men of undoubted talent, with great love 
of teaching, and who would honor the 
profession, have hesitated to enter upon it 
as a life-pursuit, and have turned aside to 
law, medicine, or theology. The fear of 
starvation will soon be removed, and 
teachers will be abler men hereafter. 



^-•- 



LOSSES TO SCIENCE IN 1864. 



THE year 1864 was more marked by 
death in the scientific world than 
any previous year of this century. In Janu- 
ary, Heinrich Rose died at Berlin, aged 
64 years. In 1822, he became professor 
of chemistry at Berlin, which position he 
retained until his death. He was the 
friend and pupil of Berzelius and Klaproth, 
so that he was a link between the eai'ly 
and the more advanced schools of chemis- 
try. His discoveries were very numerous, 
and his works on analytical chemistry 
opened up a new era in that branch of 
science. In the same month Dr. Edward 
Hitchcock died. For a long time he had 
been professor of geology in Amherst 
College, and was the State geologist of 
Massachusetts. He will be especially re- 
membered on account of his investigations 
concerning the fossil foot-prints in the sand- 
stone of the Connecticut valley. He also 
wrote a number of elementary scientific 
works, which attained a great popularity. 

Dr. Benj. F. Bache died in Pliiladelphia, 
in March. He was a descendant of Bei^ja- 



min Franklin, and had been for many 
years professor of chemistry of Jefierson 
Medicid College. He was associated with 
Dr. Wood in compiling the United States 
Dispensatory, and had always taken a 
lead in all reforms pertaining to pharmacy. 
He was an able, scientific man, but made 
few such discoveries as would insure pos- 
thumous fame. In April, Evan C. Pugh, 
F. C. S., one of the ablest and most prom- 
ising scientific men of America, died at the 
age of 36. At 19 he was a blacksmith's 
apprentice, but bought out the rest of his 
time, and supported himself for a year at 
a seminary in New York State. After 
teaching a private school for two years, 
he went to Europe, where he studied four 
years gaining the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy, at Gottingen. He then associated 
himself with J. B. Lawes, the British agri- 
culturist, in whose laboratory he solved 
the question of the assimilability of ni- 
trogen by plants, and demonstrated that 
Boussinguult was right and the French 
Academy wrong. During the last five 
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years of his life he was presideot of the 
PeoiDsylvania Agricultural College, and, 
as the institution was new and scarcely 
on a fair basis, he devoted his whole time 
to its interests. His death was a great 
loss to American science. 

In Maj, the eminent comparative anato- 
mist, Randolph Wagner, died at Oottingen 
at the age of 59. In 1833 he became pro- 
fessor of zoology at Erlangen ; and in 1840, 
professor of comparative anatomy at Got- 
tingen. He published many valuable tracts 
on zoology, and contributed largely to the 
ffandwarterbueh der PhyHologie^ of which 
he was the editor, and also to various 
scientific periodicals. In September, Capt 
John Banning Speke, the African explorer, 
died at Bath, by the accidental discharge 
of a gun in his own hands. It does appear 
strange that he and Bruce thus died by 
accident, after surviving all the perils of 
Africa. It will be remembered that the 
latter was killed bj falling down a stair- 
case as he stepped forward to assist a 
lady. 

In November, Dr. Silliman, the father of 
American science, died at the age of 85. 
Though as an investigator he did but little, 
yet his determination and successful eflforts 
to bring science prominently before the 
public mind, will cause him to be gratefully 
remembered. He was graduated at Yale 
College in 1796, and, in 1804, was there 
appointed professor of Chemistry and Nat- 
ural History, which position he held until 



1858, when, at his own request, he was 
released and appointed professor emerittit. 
In 1818, he established the Journal of 
Bcionce, which he maintained at his risk, 
although at times it was a burden and 
never rendered any pecuniary return. He 
was a man of simple tastes, and attained 
his advanced age with mind and body in 
full activity. In the same month, Wilhelm 
Strove, astronomer royal of Russia, died 
at Pulkowa, aged 71. His labors and dis- 
coveries at the age of 28, rendered the 
name of Dorpat so illustrious, that the em- 
peror opened to him a wider field of use- 
fulness by founding the Pulkowa Observa- 
tory and placing him in charge. By his 
influence, this observatory has become the 
scientific authority for all the geographical 
work done in Russia. Shortly before the 
death of Strove, his son Otto, had been 
appointed to succeed him. 

In December, Dr. H. R. Schoolcraft, the 
distinguished investigator of Indian habits 
and customs, died at Washington in the 
72d year of his age. About the same time 
Professor Boole, of Queen^s College, Cork, 
Ireland, died. He was one of the most 
eminent mathematicians of Europe; and 
published a large number of extremely 
valuable papers and treatises, for which 
he obtained a royal gold medal from the 
Royal Society of England. He was a man 
of extreme simplicity of habits, and under- 
took his labors merely through love of 
science and not from any desire for honor. 



PRUDENTIAL ALGEBRA. 



A MOST curious expedient was Frank- 
lin^s moral or prudential algebra, as 
he called it. When asked by Dr. Priestly 
how he made up his mind when numerous 
strong arguments were presented for both of 
two proposed lines of conduct, he replied : 
*'My way is, to divide half a sheet of 
paper by a line into two columns; writing 
over the one pro, and over the other eon ; 
then during three or four days' considera- 
tion, I put down under the different heads 
short hints of the different motives that at 
different times occur to me,ybr or against 
the measure. When I have thus got them 
all together in one view, I endeavor to 



estimate their respective weights; and 
when 1 find two (one on each side) that 
seem equal, I strike them both out If I 
find a reason pro equal to seme two reasons 
con^ I strike out the three. If I judge some 
two reasons eon equal to some three reasons 
pro^ ' I strike out the five ; and thus pro- 
ceeding, I find at length where the ftoZ- 
anee lies; and if, after a day or two of 
farther consideration, nothing new that is 
of importance occurs on either side, I come 
to a determination accordingly.' He add- 
ed, that he had derived great help from 
equations of this kind ; wiiich, at least, 
rendered him leu liable to take rash steps.'* 
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HURBT. 



FOREIGN Tisitors speak of the qaick 
movementB and the thin, sharp faces 
of American bankers and financiers. Bat 
the reckless haste which perhaps charac- 
terizes ns as a people, is seen in oar eda- 
cational as well as our financial circles. 
In the latter we mark some good and some 
evil resnlts, bnt these we do not pnrpose 
to discoss. In the process of mental train- 
ing, to vary _an old proverb, — if hurry 
comes in at the door, knowledge goes out 
of the window. Most minds develop slow- 
ly, if they develop well. A genius like 
Pascal, who can work out Euclid at the 
age of eleven, and write on C!onic Sec- 
tions at sixteen, is found only here and 
there. From the age of six years to that 
of sixteen, an ordinary mind needs all the 
time oonmionly given to study, to grasp 
firmly the elements of the different branches 
of knowledge taught in our schools. Three 
years longer are surely needed to acquire 
proficiency in the use of those elements. 
And then the College or University should 
teaoh the scholar the higher paths of 
learning, and send him forth, not indeed 
finished, but perfectly furnished, by con- 
stant practice of his powers, to take his 
stand among those who can benefit the 
world by literary labor. In this way a 
nation is advanced in the ranks of letters by 
the ability of her scholars. 

But what is the course too often pur- 
sued f At six, the child goes to school, 

" With bis satchel, 
And shining moruiog faoe, creeping like snail, 
Unwillingly ;" 

at twelve he ^^ prepares for College;'' at 
fourteen, he enters the University, at eigh- 
teen, he takes his profession, and at twenty- 
one takes charge of our souls, our bodies, 



and our quarrels. Tlie last seven years are 
surely the most important of all, but for 
three of these, the mind of " Young Amer- 
ica" must be devoted to the chosen pro- 
fession, so that four ye^rs only are. in fact, 
given for much development. We con- 
tend that the fruit of this hurry is to lower 
the grade of general scholarship. We see 
one out of twenty distinguished for literary 
attainments, while in Eugland and Ger- 
many a much greater proportion is found. 
And the difficulty can be remedied only 
by allowing a longer period for the prepar- 
atory training, and by elevating the en- 
trance-requirements of College and Uni- 
versity to correspond. With some six or 
seven exceptions, oxur colleges graduate 
men who stand exactly on a level with the 
graduates of Eton and Rugby. Instead of 
the literary training for four or five years 
which the English boy then gains at Cam- 
bridge or Oxford, our boys plunge into the 
law or medical school. No one can deny 
that this condition of things lowers our 
grade in the ranks of scholars. The facil- 
ity with which our learned professions are 
gained crowds them full. Lawyers with- 
out a brie^ physicians without patients, 
clergymen without charges, — the land is 
full of them. We believe that but for the 
peculiar circumstances of our land, — its 
wondrous growth and constant change, this 
surplus of professional men would be more 
apparent here than in any other country. * 
Few realize the value of the years be- 
tween fifteen and twenty-five, for prepar- 
ation. It is true the ^^ smart boy" may do 
great things in his profession at the age of 
twenty-one, but he never can leave the 
mark^he might have made if he had waited. 
He never can go into those deeper chan- 
nels of thought, where lie the pearls which 
will bear a value forever. The mind must 
have a longer training than we now give 
it. Money may be made quickly, while 
the fiow of petroleum continues, but lit- 
erary attainments have not, cannot be 
gained, without the " midnight oil." Now 
and then a Minerva comes into the literary 
world, fully armed fi*om birth. But those 
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who are of more haman mold mast wait 
to brace their armor on, to learn the use 
of sword and shield, to study the ways of 
war. Thus the good soldier is formed, 
and thus the good scholar. Erasmus again 
and again wished that students would 
keep in mind a single motto, *^Festina 
lente/^ We must heed such advice now 
in this racing age, or lamentable epitaphs 
will have to be graven on many stones, 
for the future to ponder, where other- 
wise might be inscribed, ^^Hio jacet, an 
'American scholar." For, though it is 
not described in medical dictionaries, this 
morbid activity, ** Hurry," is with Ameri- 
cans a chronic disease,' and its victims in 
scholastic walks are innumerable. 



Paper from Flax. 

THE elixir of life was never more earn- 
estly sought, or, certainly, never with 
more scientific assiduity, than has been an 
adequate source of supply from which 
material for the manufacture of paper 
could be economically drawn. In the 
various processes of investigation, the veg- 
etable kingdom has felt the tread of 
nomadic feet in every province. Woody 
fiber and everything having its semblance 
have been placed on the rack of inquisition 
bruised by the pestle of experiment, dis- 
sected under the microscope, and, in 
mangled fragments, made to show their 
capacity to appease the cravings induced 
by the march of improvement. For a 
long period, however, the most economical 
and most readily obtainable supply has 
been the worn out, cast ofl^ tattered gar- 
ments, the strings and patches, clippings 
and shreds, brought together by the search- 
ings and savings and pilferings of those who 
in diverse capacities thus fed the paper-mill. 
In this work, Italian lazaroni, French chif- 
fonniers, and American ragpickers, have 
long had an important share. Hence, in 
the fabrication of the most delicate sheets 
that grace the escritoir, the initial process 
has been the removal of the dirt, the filth, 
the miasma, and the germs of pestilence 



with which the staple material was impreg- 
nated, — I the purification being effected 
through means which sensibly impaired 
the health and to some extent shortened 
the lives of the operatives most immedi- 
ately engaged in the process. 

Linen, or flax, has always been a desira- 
ble textile since the manufacture of paper 
became an art. The handsome, smooth, 
firm leaves of antique tomes, coming down 
from the first era of typography, owe half 
their beauty to the fact that linen was tlien 
the manufacturer's " raw material." The 
use of cotton, at a later period, was merely 
a matter of economy, when Whitney's in- 
vention, the cotton-gin, afforded an inferior 
but cheaper substitute. The use of flax 
which had not undergone manufisicture and 
bleaching, in the form of linen, has been 
repeatedly essayed, but adequate means of 
separating the proper fiber from the woody 
matter seemed unattainable. A spotted, 
tawney, coarse fabric was for a long time 
the only product secured. 

The prospect of an abundant, unexcep- 
tionable source of supply for the manufac- 
turer of paper has at last^ however, been 
found, — in the rejected flax fiber. A 
dresser or brake, recently invente<], de- 
signed to prepare flax for general uses, 
was found to detach a greater proportion 
of woody particles than any brake had be- 
fore removed^ and to make the true fiber 
valuable to the paper-maker. Further 
improvements were soon effected, having 
the preparation' of flax for the paper-mills 
as ao especial object The inventors now 
state unequivocally, that, by their per- 
fected dresser and a complication in which 
these brakes are used, all obnoxious mat- 
ter is thoroughly removed from the flax 
flber, and a pulp can be made fr^m it free 
from color and uniform in quality and gen-' 
eral characteristics, so that the finished 
paper, far superior to that produced from 
ordinary materials, can be put in market at 
less than usual cost. On examining this 
new brake we brought away some of the 
flax which had been subjected to its opera- 
tion, and subsequently compared it with 
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some obtained from the ordinary brakes. 
The latter, on reducing it to a condition 
similar to paper-pulp, was a coarse, yellow- 
spotted substance ; the former was of fine, 
even texture, white and spotless. It is 
not improbable that the results anticipated 
by the inventors will be realized. This 
application of flax is certainly desirable. 
The annual importations of paper material 
amount to nearly eighteen millions of dol- 
lars. Our Western States are capable of 
producing flax in an abundance that would 



ta\\j supply the demand. Its extensive 
cultivation on tlie prairies has been hitherto 
for the sake of securing only tlie seed. The 
straw has been cast away, there being no 
means of utilizing its valuable fiber without 
transporting the gross bulk at a co^t which 
made the trouble unremunerative. In the 
effort to practically and advantageously 
employ flax as a staple in the manufac- 
ture of paper, a great advance towards 
consummation has evidently been ef- 
fected. 



^-♦-^ 



EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



Chistsb, Vt., April 18, 1865. 

1^08^ of Lettert.— Ciceroni EeporUrt,— Pitman' $ 
Shorthand. — I^ionographic I¥inciples. — Thrir 
Applications. — Phonography in School*. 

YOUR editorial, Mr. Editor, on " Waste 
of Letters," and the letter called forth 
by that article in February, are the expres- 
sion of a demand for a brief system of 
writing which must and will be met 

The cultivation of the vast grain-fields of 
the West together with the facilities for 
the disposal of their product afforded by 
railroad and telegraph and the ocean steam- 
ships, demanded something better than the 
sickel and the cradle: the "reaper" an- 
swered the demaud. The exigencies of the 
present war required the means of storm- 
ing earthworks from the sea or river, and 
the *• Monitor" appeared. Neither is an 
impro\ ejuenl upon former methods. Tlie 
reaper is not a cradle worked by horse- 
power, but a set of puirs of shears. The 
Monitor is not a ship in armor. So the 
telegraph is not a modification of the 
wind-mill, or a system of pennons, but an 
original conception, differing in everything 
— save in the object to be accomplished, — 
from the bungling contrivances of former 
days. 

Now all these means of progress have 
multiplied the efficiency of civilized men 
a million fold. It is estimated that the 
labor of one hundred millions of men is 
performed by machinery in Massachusetts, 
m a single year. The economy of time in 
one department demands the economy of 
time in another ; and this economy in re- 
lation to an employment which is more 
intimately connected with these and simi- 
lar improvements than any other, must 
inevitably come. Now, my question ifl| 



does the view suggested in the two articles 
referred to, look for this improvement in 
the right direction; or does all analogy 
point another way ? 

Your correspondent makes a suggestion 
which occurred to a freedman of Cicero 
nearly two thousand years ago, who suc- 
ceeded in reporting the speeclies of the 
orator by using portions of the Roman let- 
ters, with the addition of certain arbitrary 
signs, and sharing the labor df reporting 
with several others, who were to divide 
among themselves sentences and parts of 
sentences, each having no concern for that 
which was assigned to tlie others, save only 
that his own fragments should come in at 
the proper places, when the different parts 
should be brought together to be tran- 
scribed. From that day to this there have 
been repeated attempts to carry to perfec- 
tion the art of rapid writing, the element 
of rapidity being the main thin;?, and legi- 
bility secondary. It remained for Isaac 
Pitman, of England, to devise a system of 
shorthand which should be also legible, 
when the memory of the thought which 
it expressed should have passed away. 
And this, like most great iniprovcmenta, 
was based upon a simple idea. Every 
mark shall bo the expression of a sound. 
Every symbol shall be simply an abbrevia- 
tion, which can be easily supplemented by 
additional strokes. 

In the development of this idea he had 
the advantage of nearly two thousand yeara * 
of past experience. The assigning of dif- 
ferent sounds to the same stroke or dot,, 
according to its position above or below 
the line of writing, — the use of suffixea. 
and affixes, whicli take their i)honetie- 
character from their place at the beginning, 
or end of a word, and many similar exp^ 
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dients, have been ^therecl from other sys- 
tems ; but they have been brought together 
with a harmony and beauty which Snakes 
his system hardly less a science than an 
art. For example, t is represented by a 
perpendicular line drawn with the ordina- 
ry stroke of the pen, d with a heavy 
stroke corresponding to the increased effort 
of the organs in its utterance. Again, it 
is noticed that the final d or t cuts off the 
sound which would otherwise have been 
prolonged. Thus a curve, indicating n, 
with the vowel long, and «, a mere dot, 
would spell knee : a curve of half the usual 
length of the letter with the same vowel 
would spell neat — a similar curve, half- 
length and tliickened, would spell need : I 
say would spell these words for every 
sound in each is as really and fully indi- 
cated as in common print. 

A number of the words used in common 
speech are so often repeated as to make up 
a large portion of any written page. These 
are represented by signs, which are, how- 
ever, only abbreviations, no more arbitrary, 
many of them by no means as much so, as 
those at the end of the spelling book. 
"With these the eye soon becomes as per- 
fectly familiar as with the most common 
abbreviations in common print. 

Compare now the brevity of the system 
with the ordinary style of writing: take 
e. g.^ the word ** commanding'' requiring 
thirty-one distinct strokes of the pen, and 
one dot. It is written in phonography by 
one heavy curved stroke in the form of a 
crescent, with three dots, one before and 
one after, for '' com" and '* ing^' and the 
other just above, indicating the vowel 
sound of the penultimate syllable. 

The system in the corresponding style is 
perfectly legible, and is now used by thou- 
sands as a medium of correspondence. I 
am, myself, in common with multitudes of 
others, in the habit of reading sermons 
from tlie pulpit written entirely in the 
phonographic character, it is tnie that 
the system is somewhat difScult of acquisi- 
tion. It cannot, from the nature of the 
case, be mastered as readily as common 
script, which is but a slight modification of 
forms with which the eye has become 
thoroughly familiar. But, with our present 
school facilities, why may it not be made 
a general study ; or, at least, why should 
it not be made an essential part of the ed- 
noation of every man of business? If, 
from a business life of twenty-five years, at 
least one-fourth of the time demoted to 
writing could be saved for other business, 
would this not warrant the appropriation 
of a liberal number of weeks or even 
months, at the outset, to the acquisition of 
a system by which this saving is to be 



accomplished? If the train is an hour 
behind-hand I may possibly lose no time 
by proceeding on foot to the next station ; 
but if I am to go a hundred miles it will be 
better to wait half a day, than to trust to 
tiie ordinary method of conveyance. 

I believe that phonography can be taught 
in our common schools, and that the dis- 
cipline involved in its acquisition will itself 
repay the time and labor necessary to mas- 
ter it ; that it ought, and that it eventually 
will become an essential part of every good 
"business, and liberal education. The time 
spent in our academies and higher schools 
upon studies which are pursued solely as 
matters of discipline or accomplishment, is 
abundantly sufiScient to secure the knowl- 
edge of this art, which while it is a most 
admirable means of training the memory, 
the ingenuity, and especially the power of 
attention, is in itself an accomplishment of 
incalculable value. C. 0. T. 



BoflTON, Mass., April 4, 1865. 
A Pedagogical Experience. — A Refractory P'upH, 
— Teacher Indicted. — Eedrieled to Jailr-LimiU. 

MR. EDITOR,— The article on " Peda- 
gogical Law,** in your March nmnber, 
reminds me of a circumstance that occur- 
red in New England a few years agg 

I was in a commercial school in Hartford, 
in 186S. A young man applied for in- 
struction in writing. After a little ac- 
quaintance I learned that his situation 
was slightly embarrassing. He was, in 
fact, on jail-limits, from inability to pay a 
judgment and the costs of a trial for the 
punishment of one of his pupils. 

The facts he detailed as follows. He had 
tf^en a district school near Hartford. One 
of his pupils, a coarse brutal fellow, had . 
interfered with the order of the school, 
until he found it necessary to punish him. 
The boy refused to take off his coat, and 
he tore it off. He then gave him a moder- 
ate correction with a whip. The teacher 
was indicted on the charge of assault and 
battery. For three years tibis trial had been 
carried on without final settlement. 

This was the result. For faithfully de- 
fending the rights of a teacher tliis young 
man had been kept from his labors for 
three years. His means had been absorbed. 
His health had been shattered by anxiety. 
He had been disgraced and treated like a 
felon, at the instigation of a dolt. And 
not a teacher in this enlightened city had 
troubled himself to inquire into his case, or 
see that he had justice. Surely, I said, the 
days of barbarism have not yet passed. 

I must leave these facts as he gave them 
to me. I could not donbt their truth. The 
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jonng man went to his friends in Massa- 
chusetts, and I do not know whether he 
has ever recovered fh)m the effects of this 
malignant persecution. Jf teachers were 
true to themselves and to one another such 
things would seldom be attempted. I did 
not wonder that a bad man, the father of 
the pupil, should indulge his passions in 
this way ; but I did wonder that a commu- 
nitj of teachers could look upon such per- 
secution without seeing that their own inter- 
esiB were involved. This teacher had been 
imprudent ; but he had tried to do his duty, 



and had really performed a praiseworthy 
net in enforcing discipline. What teacher 
has always been so prudent, in rude places, 
where there was no public sentiment to en- 
force discipline, as to be beyond criticism f 
Have boors all the rights, and teachers no 
license ? 

This subject deserves attention; and I 
for one, Mr. Editor, hope that you will 
carry out the design fully, and give us a 
digest of pedagogic law that w^l inform 
08 of oar rightiy as well as our duties. 

D. P. L. 
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Lieeme to Teach English. — ^The orig- 
inal paper of which a verbatim transcript 
is here given, is filed among the papers m 
the office of the Secretary of State. 0. 

*^The Govemor^s License granted unto John 
Shutte, /or the tcctching of the English 
Tongue at Albany. 

'' Whereas the teaching of the English 
Tongue is necessary in this Government; 
I have, therefore, thought fitt to give 
License to John Shuttb to bee the En^ish 
schoolmaster at Albany: And upon con- 
dition that the said John Shutte shall 
not demand any more wages from each 
Schollar than is given by the Dutch to 
their Dutch Schoolmasters. I have fur- 
ther granted to the said John Shuttb that 
hee &aU bee the onely English School- 
master at Albany. 

" Given under my hand, at Fort James 
in New York, the 12th day of Octo- 
ber, 1665. 

"Rioh'd Nichols." 

Fall. — The word fall^ used instead of 
autumn, is generally considered as an 
Americanism, and inelegant. It is, how- 
ever, in this sense, local in England, and 
was so used by William Penn in one of the 
earliest letters written by him in America. 
The word is as poetical and appropriate as 
*'spring,*' is more expressive than *'autumn," 
and should never have been thrust out of 
the Saxon seasons. S. 

QITBRIBS. 

Hedge Schools. — In English works I fre- 
quently see allusions to '' hedge schools." 
Does this phrase have any specific mean- 
ing ? Is the origin of it known ? 

F. Hazen F. 

[This term had its origin at the time 
when the Irish schoolmaster was regarded 



by the British government as a felon, — to 
teach any Catholic, being a penal offence. 
To elude the officers of the law, and to fa- 
cilitate escape in ease of detection, the 
plan of meeting for instruction at the sides 
of hedges was U'equently adopted. It soon 
became customary to bring a turf to make 
comfortable these subcerulean institutions, 
which becoming somewhat systematically 
managed acquired the name of hedge 
schools. The term is<now used in its orig- 
inal signification, and, occasionally, as a 
contemptuous appellation for a rural or 
inferior school. — Ed.] 

On; Upon. — These words seem to be 
used indiscriminately by some writers. Is 
tlie practice justifiable ? 

Saltonstall. 

[Custom tolerates such expressions as, 
"He fell upon the ground," "Send(?ow» 
upon our bishops," " Pour upon them the 
continual dew of Thy blessing." But the 
ancient form of "upon" was uppan, and 
denoted elevation. " On" may be used to 
imply either rest or elevation ; " upon" 
should be employed only in expressing up- 
ward motion and elevation. — Ed.] 

Further; Farther. — Which of these 
forms is correct? If both are correct 
which should be preferred ? 

Saltonstall. 

[" Furthest" should have preference . In 
Harrison^s treatise on the English Lan- 
guage, authorities are cited showing that 
the word fer was formerly used in the 
sense of the modern term far^ and that 
from fer was derived the superlative fer^ 
rest, and that the comparative would, if 
regularly formed be ferrer ; fer, ferreTy 
ferrest. The word forther^ used by Chan- 
cer, is a different word and derived from 
forthy a term still holding its place in the 
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English language, though formerlj written 
furth. The word which now fluctuates 
hetween further and farther ought, there- 
fore to be wTitten farther, Custom makes 
it further, ^''Fdr is a corruption of /<jr, 



leading to other corruptions, farther and 
farth^t^ in the place oifgr^ ,fsrrer^ ferrett^ 
now obsolete. To ^o forth implies no par- 
ticular distance; to go^br is so far definite 
that it excludes nearness.^' — ^Ed.] 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



Washington, D. 0. — We are indebted to 
J. Ormond Wilson, Esq , for the twentieth 
Annual Report of the School Board of the 
city of Washington. This document con- 
tains one hundred and twenty-six pages, 
and is the most complete report of tlie 
kind which we have yet had tne pleasure 
of seeing. The reports of Committees are 
really elaborate, well written papers upon 
the subjects discussed. 

The Wallach School Building accommo- 
dating 600 pupils was completed during 
the past year. This structure is most 
creditable to the taste and skill of the 
'* Special Committee." 'I ho house and 
grounds are not merely commodious and 
convenient ; but they are made attractive 
to tiie eye, so as to allure and captivate at 
tliat period of life when pleasure is sought 
aud keenly appreciated. The committee 
wisely remark that "we cannot lay too 
much stress upon the importance of mak- 
ing the surroundings of childhood such as 
are calculated to develop all the nobler 
faculties and emotions of our nature." 

The aggregate number of pupils on 
the roll books is 4,895. The method of 
marking is plain, strict, and accurate, and 
rivals the best systems of our Eastern cit- 
ies. Under the present intelligent and con- 
scientious management the public schools 
of Washington cannot fail to attain a high 
position. 

Maine. — A Normal School was opened 
at Farmington the 24th of August last, 
with 80 students — in the autumn ten^^ 69, 
and in December, 85. The prospects of the 
school are most hopeful. A. P. Kelsey, 
Esq., is Principal. 

Kansas. — A Normal School is about to 
be opened at Emporia. Mr. L. B. Kellogg, 
a graduate of the Illinois University, and 
for two years the principal of the model 
school there, is to be Principal. 

Iowa. — There are in this State, of chil- 
dren between 5 and 21 years, 294,912, of 
whom during the last year 210,569 attend- 
ed school. There are 6.628 schools, and 
8,956 teachers — males, 2,815, females 6,140. 
Average wages per week — males, $6.28, 
females $4.40. raid teachers during the 
year, $686,672.62. The results of the year 
are reported as highly satisfactory. 



Masbaohusrtts. — From the annual Re- 
port of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education it appears that the present num- 
ber of schools is 4,766 ; scholars, 241,644; 
increase of the schools since last year, 49 ; 
of scholars, 8,268 ; average attendance, in 
summer, 177,894; decrease, 2,668 ; winter, 
188,669; decrease, 872. The average wa- 
ges of male teachers was $46.78 per month, 
females, $19.87; amount raised by taxes 
for public schools, $1,686,814.81 ; increase 
over last year, $102,299.11. Voluntary 
contributions to prolong public schools and 
for apparatus, $27,259. The average ex- 
penditure for each scholar between the 
ages of five and fifteen years, was $6.96. 
The increase is an advance of $35,818.18 
beyond tlie largest annual appropriation 
ever made by the citizens of the State for 
public schools. 

The number of persons attending the 
State Normal Schools was 582. 

Anddveb Seminary. — The present en- 
dowment, and the wants of this Seminary, 
are thus stated by the treasurer: 

Tho Seminary has at present 
an endowment fund safely 
invested and yielding interest 
amounting to $850,000 

The public buildings, five pro- 
fei»80r»' houses, lands, libra-> 
ries, etc., are valued at. 200,000 

The library fund is 20,000 

The beneficiary funds 60,000 

Total amount of present endowment. . .$680,000 

The foundationn of a new libra- 
ry buiidine, and of a new 
chapel are laid, rec^uiring. . . . 50,000 

For increase of salanei«, of oen- 
eficiary fund, a sixth profes- 
sor, lectureship&i, fellowships, 
and salary of librarian, there 
will be needed 120,000 

Making a grand total of $800,000 

Vancouver Island. — The Legislative 
Committee on Education have presented a 
report, of which the two essential clauses 
are the following: ^^That there should be 
established in this colony a system of free 
schools, conducted by tlioroughly compe- 
tent trained teachers, wherein the intellec- 
tual, physical, and moral training, would 
be such as to make the .schools ^attractive 
to all classes of people ;^^ '^ That in a com • 
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mnnitjr such as this, where religions opln- 
ions are so diversified, and where the 
benefits of a well devised edacational 
system should be extended to all, the read- 
ing of the Bible or the inculcation of re- 
ligions dogmas in free schools would be 
nnadvisable.'^ The report has been dis- 
cussed in the Assembly, and an expression 
of opinion given bj the members, gener- 
ally favoraUe to the view of the commit- 
tee. 

Girard College, in Philadelphia, has 

five hundred and sixty three pupils, each 



of whom costs one hundred and eighty 
dollars a year. In 1857 there were only 
two hundred and ninety-five pupils, and 
each then cost two hundred and fifty-two 
dollars. The number of applications is in- 
creasing, on account of orphanage pro- 
duced by the war. 

The Regents ef the Smithsonian 

Institution have decided to rebuild the 
portions of the building destroyed by fire, 
and tQ make them fire-proof, at a cost of 
$120,000, which will be paid from the sur- 
plus funnd of the institution. 



CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 



NEARLY a year has elapsed since the ap- 
pearance of the New Dictionary.* The 
diversity of opinion respecting it has had 
free expression. Some assert that it is no 
longer Web»ter^s Dictionary ; others say or 
insinuate that it is defective in its appeals 
to authorities, that it supplies the student 
with no means of tracing the history of a 
word, that the '* authorities which are ad- 
duced seem to have been pitched upon by 
accident." We do not declare the work per- 
fect in every detail, but we must confess our 
continual amazement at the fullness of its 
vocabulary, the clearness, precision, and 
comprehensiveness of its deimitions. The 
great increase in the vocabulary of this 
monument to American learning may be 
shown in the facts that the first Dictionary, 
by Noah Webster, published in 1806, con- 
tained only 12,000 words; his great Amer- 
ican Dictionary, published in 1828, nearly 
80,000 words; die first Pictorial edition, 
issued in 1859, about 100,000 words; while 
this new illustrated edition contains more 
than 1 14,000 words, or ten thousand more 
than any other dictionary of the English 
language. 

In the present thorough revision of this 
great work, under the general supervision 
of Professor Noah Porter, of Yale College, 
more than thirty eminent scholars have 
been employed, several of them during 
many years. Among them were those who 
have attained to great eminence in different 
departments of learning, both in America 
and in Europe. We speak of this revision 
as thorougiL because we find that it has 
thousands of new words, and that many of 
the definitions of the old ones have been 



U) WsBSTBR't Umabridobd DiOTioiTART. New Illaatrmtcd 
edition. Thuronipblj revised, ehd Rteatlj eDiarxed and 
Inproved. By Chauitcbt A. Goodrich, D. D., LL. D., 
and Noah Porter, D. D. RotbI qaerto, 1.840 peme. 
Pablished bv G. A C. Merri«m, Spriogfield, Mam. mL 
Price, f 10 flO. 



carefully rewritten, retaining Webster's 
most valuable features, while the new sig- 
nifications which good present usage at- 
taches to these words have been added, so 
that this work is emphatically the best de- 
fining dictionary of our language. The 
revision also extends to the etymology, 
orthography, and pronunciation, thus em- 
bracing an entire reconstruction of the 
whole work. 

In respect both to orthography and pro- 
nunciation, its conformity to the usages of 
the best speakers and writers of America 
and England, renders it unequaled as a 
standard in these particulars. 

Those valuable synonyms of Dr. Good- 
rich, which occupied some seventy pages 
before the vocabulary of the first Pictorial 
Edition, have been incorporated in the 
work, each under its appropriate word. 
Besides these, there havt^ also been added 
ample lists of synonymous words, without 
explanations. There are more than tkree 
thousand illustrations to aid in communi- 
cating clear ideas to those objects which 
words alone cannot present. These are 
arranged in the body of the vocabulary, 
each with the word to be illustrated, and 
are also grouped together in classes at the 
end of the volume, with references to the 
pages where the descriptions may be found. 

Among other new and valuable features, 
are the *' Explanatory and Pronouncing 
Vocabufary of the Names of noted Persons 
and Places, and the Fictitious names of 
of Writers ;" '' The Etymological Vocabu- 
lary of Modern Geographical and Bioffraph- 
ical Names; *^ Common Ohristian Names, 
with their Equivalents in Several Langua- 
ges ;'' " and a Brief History of the English 
Language," by Prof James Hadley. 

But, it may be asked by those who have 
not examined it, or by those who have not 
considered the real character of a complete 
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lexicon — What is the need of another dic- 
tionary? Let us consider the relations 
properly existing between a livinjr language 
and the standard dictionary which repre- 
sents the meaning of the words constituting 
the language. 

The language of a people is the summary 
of the thoughts and judgments of tlieir 
forefathers, and a repository of the civili- 
zation of the nation to which it belongs. 
Living languages are in process of con- 
tinuous creation. They are daily mold- 
ed, to express the thoughts of the times, 
hence are never finally completed. Dead 
languages are stationary, recording only 
the thoughts of the past stage of develop- 
ment in their respective nations. As long 
as a language remains a living one, and is 
daily used to symbolize the ideas of the 
people employing it, new words will be re- 
quired for new ideas ; and as some older 
words fall into disuse, and others materi- 
ally change their significance by embracing 
new meanings, the language must be con- 
stantly undergoing changes. A dictionary 
which has been published twenty years 
without revision, cannot represent the lan- 
guage as it really exists. It may be a 
complete record as it was, but it is impos- 
sible to confine a language within the lids 
of a dictionary. A dictionary may con- 
tain words and definitions; but if those 
definitions do not embrace the ideas sym- 
bolized in the present use of the words, it 
cannot truly be called a dictionary of the 
living language, nor can it be of much 
value, except as a record of the ideas of 
the past. 

Great generalized ideas have recently 
been symbolized in our language ; and they 
are becoming incorporated into tiie legisla- 
tion of our nation. The spirit of progress 
in our country, our people, and our lan- 
guage, demanded an Americiin dictionary 
which, in addition to all the accumulated 
treasures of the past, should represent the 
living, current ideas of to day. Such a 
work we now possess in Webster's N#w 
Dlustrated Dictionary — a fit cotemporary 
with the dawn of our new national life. 

John Milton, the blind bard, was not 
a churchman nor a royalist. He op- 
posed prelacy and episcopal preroga- 
tives; he had no sympathy for dynasties 
and regal powers. But the stoutest de- 
fenders alike of Church and State have 
acknowledged his sway, and one would not 
be accused of extravagance of expression 
in saying that his writings will be read as 
long as the Bible finds readers, or monar- 
chy retains its crown. To tlie unquestion- 
ing belief in his poetic inspiration which 
is everywhere manifested, we, however, 
can not devoutly yield without a few 



slightly heretical reservations. Many per- 
sons obtain their literary credo as they do 
that of their religion and politics — from their 
parents and schoolmasters; they acquire 
their poetical principles as they do their 
homesteads and walking-sticks — by heredi- 
tary descent. Spencer, Shnkspeare, Milton, 
Pope, even the modern Byron, are often 
spoken of with enthusiasm by those who 
know scarcely anytliing of their writings. 
Their works are not invulnerable. There 
are many loopholes and many weak places 
accessible to the shafts of criticism. Fame, 
with good reason, has with her own tmm- 
pet-note sent forth the name of Milton to 
echo among the ages, and many now repeat 
the name only because they have so long 
heard these reverberations, — ^not because 
they often hear and are enraptured by tlie 
utterances of the deep-voiced bard him- 
self who, sightless and solitary in his ordi- 
nary circuit, could unaided scale the heights 
of Parnassus, and, while pointing myriads 
to primeval light, commune with the hosts 
of a boundless realm. Henceforth, those 
who are not familiar with Milton will 
bo without excuse. No edition of his 
works possesses a combination of each 
admirable features as are shown in the 
unique volume* of Oharles Dexter Cleve- 
land. It has attractions for the superficial, 
the poetical, and the most critical readers. 
A fine specimen of handsome and correct 
typography, it invites perusal. Teeming 
with explicatory remarks, critical notes, 
indices, and similar matter, it encourages 
the most indolent. For the student or 
critical reader it has especial interest For 
it has no traces of the haste, incomplete- 
ness, and lack of taste, judgment, and re- 
search which characterize so many literary 
"compilations," "editions of the poets," 
and the like, numerous in every library, 
and, it might be said, on every table. It 
is a scholarly work, the result of much 
labor, prosecuted to completion. We have 
heard of PiX)fessor Cleveland only as one 
who had been a successful teacher, and 
was as successfully engaged in strictly 
literary labor ; but in this volume be has 
given us an auto-photograph which enables 
us to see his moral and intellectual features. 
There is observable not only a correctness 
of judgment in deciding several points in 
his own annotations, or in selecting those 
of others, there is not only a burnished 
finish to his work, which could come onlj 
from the hand of a skillful workman, but 

(S) The Portical Works or Joba Miltoh. with a Life of 
the Author ; Preliniiiinrj DiHsertfttion* on each Po«m ; 
NoteHl'riticAl and Kxplanatorj ; an Ihdcx to tbeSntOeclB 
of ParadiM Lo*t ; and a Verbal Index to ibll the Poema. 
By Charlks Dbztkb ('LCVBi.aiiD. Author of the Com- 
pendium* of Rngllih. American, and Clasticml LK«ratlire. 
Philadelphia : Prwlarick LeypoldL Lvg« Uomn p^ «& 
Frio* 93. 
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there is also an evident spirit of integrity, 
a conscientious painstaking, and a devotion 
to his task which in this age of bookmaking 
mast be equally rare and gratifying. 

We take pleasure in welcoming a practi- 
cal work on philology. Prof Marsh's lit- 
tle volume* shonld be introduced into ev- 
ery school, in which pretension is made to 
thorough drill and scholarship. The sys- 
tem laid down is simple ana admirable. 
The pupil is required to write an essay on" 
some author according to a plan given in 
the book. A series of questions is given ; 
and the student if he would write intelli- 
gibly, is compelled to investigate the whole 
subject very thoroughly. In this way 
not merely is his power of composition 
strengthened, but his store of useful infor- 
mation is very greatly increased. We heart- 
ily agree with Prof. Marsh, when he -says 
that the habit of investigating and writing 
out results, quickens thought ninety-nine 
times as much as beating the brain for orig- 
inal brilliancies. 

A new edition of Prof. Mitchell's early 
lectures* on the planetary and stellar worlds 
has been published. To praise any of 
this author's works would truly be a work 
of supererogation. The beautifnlly simple 
style of his writings renders them interest- 
ing to all ; and, if any desire a royal road 
to an elementary knowledge of astronomy, 
we recommend for perusal a set of General 
Mitchell's works. To this man, who ele- 
vated himself from the lowest position in 
life to that of an honored man in science, 
astronomy owes much of its success in this 
country. The preface to these lectures 

fives an interesting account of the dis- 
eartening difBculties encountered and 
overcome by him, while endeavoring to 
establish the Cincinnati Observatory. 

A writer who is too modest to give his 
name, has undertaken to teach us what is 
right and wrong, in a little book* of seventy 
pages, to which is added about a score of 
pages of simple and long drawn out ques- 
tions. The table of ^* Contents" is immense 
— fi ve pages. Some of our duties, however, 
are clearly set forth, and the book may be 
used with profit by many teachers and 
heads of families. 

Of making text-books there is no end. 
Every instructor thinks he perceives the 



defects of every other teacher and so in- 
flicts a new book upon the too patient 
public. Arithmetics and grammars are 
generally the results of this delusion, and 
consequently they are innumerable. We 
are troubled when a new one appears. 
However, there is always room for a good 
book. Mr. Silber has given us a very 
good little volume,' just the thine for be- 
ginners. It is carefully compiled ; not so 
concise as to be repulsive, nor so detailed 
as to be heavy. We recommend it to the 
attention of teachers, although we cannot 
entirely approve of the prounciation of- 
fered in the work. 

To aid in making teachers and pupils 
perfectly familiar with the Constitution of 
the United States of America, with all of the 
recent amendments, it has just been pub- 
lished in a neat, convenient little volume. 
The Declaration of Independence is also 
given in full. The book is well bound in 
cloth, and can be carried in tlie pocket 
The price is so low that no one can have 
excuse for being without it. 

Everything tending to beautify the 
school-room is profitable to pupils and 
teachers. Sherwood's t^chool Mottoes* for 
this reason are valuable, and should appear 
on. the walls of the school-room. 'I'hey 
consist of fifteen sheets, on which are 
printed in large bold letters (which can be 
read, when fastened upon the waUs, firom > 
every part of the room) such mottoes as 
**I am Early;" '*I wiU Try;" "Bare to do 
Right;" "Study first, Play afterward;" 
'Hrood Scholars must be Thorough in 
Every thing ; ** Every day in your Life is a 
Leaf in your History ;" ** A fault Confessed 
is half Redressed ;" with many other appro- 
priate mottoes. 

While text-books in general have greatly 
multiplied of late years, Physiologies have 
not increased proportionately. There is 
now room for a new and popular school- 
book on Physiology, adapted to the com- 
mon schools. Cliildren cannot be taught 
too early how " fearfully and wonderfully" 
they are made ; they cannot too early be- 
come familiar with the great principles of 
life and health. We have just had the 
privilege of examining some early sheets of 
a Physiology now, in preparation, and to 
be ready next month. Dr. Lambert is well 
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qualified to make a good book on this sub- 
ject He has been long and practically 
identified with educational affairs, in lec- 
turing to schools on Physiology, his favor- 
ite study. The publishers are illustrating 
the work* in a liberal manner, and it surely 
promises speedily to take a high position 
among the first-class school books of the 
age. 

Silmman's Journal for March contains a 
continuation of Prof, fleinrich's **Planetol- • 
ogy;" Terrestrial Magnetism, by P. E. 
Chase; the first part of a paper on the Ohem- 
istry of Natural Waters, by T. Sterry Hunt ; 
a memoir on Shooting Stars, by H. A. 
Newton; Remarks on the Carboniferous 
and Cretaceous Rocks of £. Kansas and 
Nebraska, by F. B. Meek ; together with 
various other papers and the invaluable 
summary of scientific news. As this mag- 
azine is the acknowledged exponent of 
American science no honest instructor can 



(9) Pbtsioumt roB Sorools. B7 Dr. Lambirt. 
York : WiUlam Wood A Co., PablUhen. 
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well do without it It is published at New 
G[aven, Oonn., at $5 per annum. 

Babnabd^s Ambbican Jodbnal of Edu- 
cation, for the quarter ending March, 1865, 
appears late. It is well worthy a careful 
reading. Its frontispiece is a portrait of 
Samuel P. Bates, the worthy and popular 
Deputy State Superintendent of Schools in 
Pennsylvania. Its leading articles are: 
The American Doctrine of Public Instruc- 
tion; Naval Education in the United States; 
Competitive Examinations for Admission 
to our National Schools ; National Literary 
and Scientific Convention in 1831 ; Naval 
Schools in England; Public or endowed 
Grammar Schools of England; Historical 
Development of American Education ; En- 
glish Teachers and Educators; English 
Pedagogy ; National Teachers' Association 
in .1864; English Grammar; Liberal Edu- 
cation; College Professorships of Peda- 
gogics; National Bureau of Educational 
Statistics; Associations for Educational 
Purposes; Object Teaching. Quarterly, 
$4 per annum, or $1 each. 
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Henry the Fifth was a learned 

prince, but he bad the bad habit of bor- 
rowing books and never returning them. 
After his death a petition was sent to the 
Regency by the Lady Westmoreland, his 
relative, praying that her Chronicles of Jt- 
rusalem and the Expedition of Godfrey of 
Boulogne^ borrowed of her by the late 
king, might be returned. The prior of 
Christ Church likewise, in a most pitiful 
complaint, said that he had lent to his dear 
lord, king Henry, the works of St. Gregory, 
who had never restored them to him, their 
rightCul owner. 

— -Japan is a country of paradoxes and 
anomalies. They write from top to bot- 
tom, from right to left, in perpendicular 
instead of horizontal lines. Their books 
begin where ours end. Their locks turn 
from left to right. Their day is our night 
Shops go to customers. People sit upon 
their heels. Horses* heads are where their 
tails would be in an English stable, facing 
the entrance, the food hung from the roof 
in a basket. There old men fiy kites, 
while the children gravely look on; the 
carpenter uses his plane by drawing it to 
him ; their tailors stich from them ; they 
mount their horses from the <)/f side; the 
bells to their harness are always attached 
to their hind-quarters instead of the front; 
ladies black their teeth instead- of keeping 



them white ; their hair is turned bacic from 
the face, which is elaborately painted and 
powdered ; and their anticrinoline tenden- 
cies are carried to the point of interfering 
not only with the grace of movement, but 
with all locomotion, so tightly are the 
lower limbs, from the waist downward, 
girt round with their garments. Top- 
spinning is followed as a profession. They 
indulge in frequent and loud exultations, 
as evidence of a good meal. Their pocket 
is their sleeve. They wipe the face wiUi 
a nice square of paper, and carefully fold 
the envelop into the sleeve, or give it to 
an attendant to throw away. Their muslo 
is without melody ; their landscapes with- 
out prospective, light or shade ; their fig- 
ures without drawing — ^mere crude colors 
and grotesque forms dancing in mid-air, 
without ground to rest on. They have 
bank-notes of the value of a farthing. 
They have long perfectly understood the 
utilization of sewerage, and the manufac- 
ture of paper, not from rags, but from the 
bark of trees, of which they have sixty- 
seven different kinds, all with different 
uses. Tliey use no milk or animal food ; 
horses and oxen and cows are employed 
for purposes of draught only ; they have 
no sheep nor pigs; the flowers have no 
scent, the birds no song, and their fruits 
and vegetables no flavor. 
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A correspondent of the London 

Mining Journal thus disposes of the her- 
metically-sealed toad hnsiness. He says: 
**Your Derbyshire correspondent in last 
week^s journal, refers to the alleged dis- 
covery of a live toad in a solid block of 
Cannel at the Ravenwood colliery, St. 
Helenas. This to me is like all other fabu- 
lous reports. I would first ask if the man 
is one of those who get an extra shilling by 
such tricks; for it looks too much like a 
trick, when he says his attention was 
called to the fine appearance of the piece 
of coal. He then broke it and found it 
hollow, and then takes it with him to the 
surface, and finds a toad in it. It is not 
unusual to find stones hollow. Then what 
oould have induced him to carry it to the 
surface ? I have myself twice had this at- 
tempted to be practiced on me. Hollow 
stones are very convenient to play this 
trick with. I have seen frogs put into a 
hole not half the size of a frog^s body. I 
was in V^ales a few months since, where 
some men were sinking a shaft, half in 
solid rock, and half in old quartz. There 
were four Scotch gentlemen with me ; the 
men blasted a hole, and in a few moments 
one of the men came up with a living frog, 
and said the hole had thrown it out. The 
Scotch gentlemen were so delighted with 
the discovery that orders were given for 
something to be got to convey it to Scot- 
land, and the man was about to get a 
reward, when I interfered, and asked them 
if half the shaft was not in old rubbage. I 
had seen it, and they were compelled to 
acknowledge it, as Mr. Mackenzie, the en- 
gineer, was one of the party, and would 
have gone down and proved it. The 
smoke of the powder soon caused the frogs 
near to get out of the water, and this one 
Jumped up on the rock. Miners now-a- 
days are quite up to all these maneuvers 
to get a ready shilling. I thought to have 
heard no more of frogs or toads in stones 
after what Mr. Hunt openly stated as to 
himself and all the committee of the Exhi- 
bition being misled when they allowed the 
frog to be put in the lump of coals there 
as being found in a lump of coal in a mine. 
Mr. Hunt stated at a public meeting that 
they were duped, and he much regretted 
ever consenting to its being put there. It 
is only narrow-minded men who allow 
rogues to dupe them in such a way.'' 

The last living man of a race should 

be a study for ethnologists and anthropolo- 
gists. The Hohart Town Mercury says: 
"At the last ball at Gk)verument house, 
Hobart Town, there appeared the last male 
aboriginal inhabitant of Tasmania. He 
was accompanied by three aboriginal 
women, the sole living representatives of 



the race beside himself. We may ther^ 
fore look upon this individual not only as 
the last of his race in ease, but also in posse, 
Irf this there is something very serious, if 
not very atfecting. What was to have ex- 
alted them has tended to their debasement 
What was to have been a source of pro- 
longed life to them as a people has led to 
their speedier extinction. From their first 
contact with the whites until their final 
separation the tendency was downward, 
and it was then too late to arrest the pro- 
gress in that direction. It is not in human 
nature to be recuperative beyond a certain 
point The number of the aborigines in 
the first decade of the present century has 
been variously estimated ; by some at 
7,000, by others at 4,000 to 5,000 only.'' 

A laugh has been gotten up at a Paris 

club at the expense of a not over-intelligent 
young French traveler, who has been mak- 
ing the grand tour of London during the 
most promising months for seeing life and 
fashion. He lodged at a house where no 
French was spoken, and he spoke no Eng- 
lish, except that which is very comprehen- 
sible to an English lodging-house keeper's 
mind, namely, putting gold into his hand. 
The joke against him is, that his letters to 
his friends, during this momentous visit, 
were dated, " No. 4 Billstickers Beware, 
Leicester-square." This he declares was 
the name of the street he lived in. 

It is a notable fact in criminal sta- 
tistics that no fat man was ever convicted 
of the crime of murder. Stout people are 
not revengeful ; nor, as a general rule, are 
they agitated by gusts of passion. Few 
murderers weigh more than ten stone. 
There are, however, exceptions, which 
justify us in assuming eleven as the utmost 
limit of the sliding scale, but beyond that 
there is no impulse toward homicide. Sel- 
dom has such a phenomenon as a fat 
house-breaker been paraded at a criminal 
bar. It is your lean, wiry fellow, who 
works with flie skeleton-keys, forces him- 
self through closet windows which seem- 
ingly would scarce suffice for the entrance 
of the necessary cat, steals with noiseless 
sten along the lobby and up the stairs, 
glides into the chamber sacred for more 
than half a century to the chaste repose of 
the gentle Tabitha, and with husky voice, 
and the exliibition of an enormous carving- 
knife, commands silence on pain of instant 
death, and delivery of her cash and jewels. 
It is your attenuated thief who insinuates 
himself under beds, behind counters, dives 
into tills, or makes prey of articles of com- 
merce arrayed at shop-doors for the temp- 
tation of the credulous passenger. A 
corpulent burglar is as much out of place, 
and as little to be feared, as was Falstaff at 
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Qudsill — and what policeman ever yet gave 
oha^^ to a depredator as bnlky as a bul- 
lock? Corpulence, we maintain, is the 
outward sign not only of a good constitu- 
tion, but of inward rectitude and virtue. 

Fitz Uugh Ludlow, in his overland 

trip to California, found between Utah and 
the Ilumboldt Mountains a large desert 
composed, as he says, of " sand of snowy 
alkali " He describes it as one of the 
most dismal and forbidding spots that was 
ever traversed by the foot of man ; but in 
view of the extension through it of the 
Atlantic and Pacific railroad, he suggests 
an interesting possibility as to its future 
use. He says: "In its crudest state the 
alkaline earth of the desert is sufficiently 
pure to make violent effervesence with 
acidr*. No elaborate process is required to 
turn it into commercial soda and potash. 
Coal has already been found in Utah. Si- 
lex exists abundantly in all the desert 
uplifts. Why should not the greatest 
glass-works in the world be reared along 
the desert section of the Pacific road? 
and why should not t^e entire market of 
the Pacific coast be supplied with refined 
alkalies from the same tract? 

In the new State of Nevada, one 

hundred miles west of Reese river, be- 
neath a thin covering of refuse saline mat- 
ter, for a depth of fourteen feet, pure rock 
salt is found as clear as ice and as white as 
snow. Beneath there is water, which 
seems to be filtered through salt to an un- 
known depth. The whole of the fourteen 
feet in thickness does not contain a single 
streak of deleterious matter or rubbish, 
and is ready for quarrying and sending to 
market 

What a delightful correspondent 

was Dr. Thomas Chalmers I When in 
college he wrote very regularly to his 
mother, as all good boys should do. The 
good lady adjusted her glasses, and reading 
the su[)erscription of her packages from 
the post-office, would carefully put away 
his letters, remarking, ** I ken our Tommy's 
weel when he writes. Ever he comes 
home he'll read it for me." 

^The following simple process will 

make lead pencil writing or drawing as 
indelible as if done with ink: "Lay the 
writing in a shallow dish and pour skim- 
med milk upon it. Any spots not wet at 
first may have the milk placed on them 
lightly with a feather. When the paper is 
all wet over with the milk, take it up and 
let the milk drain ofi^, and whip off with 
the feather the drops which collect on the 
lower edge. Dry it carefully, and it will 
be found to be perfectly iiidelil)lo. It can^ 
not be removed even with Indianibber." It 
is an old recipe, and a good one. 



Francis Galton, a well known Eng- 
lish traveller, and member of the Alpine 
Club, has this summer made a singular 
experience. He discovered a spot on the 
Jungfrau range, where he might st4md in 
in safety and watch the avalanches sweep- 
ing past him, within thirty feet of his 
person. In one half-day he saw three 
descents. The avalanches slid two thou- 
sand feet, then leaped two great bounds of 
a thousand feet more to the channel close 
to which he was standing, and then burst 
out at the foot of the channel, "like a 
storm of shrapnel.'' F. Galton describes 
the general appearance of the avalanche 
when seen at a short distance, as that of 
an orderly mob filling the street, and hast- 
ening, not hurrying, to the same object." 
Something of the same impression is made 
upon one who looks attentively at the great 
sheet of water which rolls slowly down on 
the Canadian side of the falls at N iagara. 
The motion is majestically deliberate, and, 
though swift, not hurried. The noise of 
the avalanche in motion, F. Galton likens 
to " the sound of a rapid tide rushing up 
many channels." The avalanche is de- 
scribed as consisting of a mass of ice balls, 
usually from a foot to a yard in diameter, 
which produce "the fearftd rattle of the 
ice-cascade." 

Mr. Ferguson states that the survey 

of Jerusalem under Lieut Wilson and his 
party of sappers is going on most satisfac- 
torily. The Pasha's authority affords them 
complete protection, and he gives them 
every facility they require, so that by next 
summer we may hope to have as perfect a 
survey of Jerusalem as we have of 'any 
English city, and to know as mnch as can 
be known of its mysterious water supply, 
and of the means by which its sanitary 
condition may be improved. 

It may be a consolatioa to "stuek 

up people," whose greatest boast is that 
they have never engaged in any useful em- 
ployment, to be told of the following fiEtots: 
Washington was a surveyor and a farmer. 
Franklin was a printer. Green was a 
blacksmith. Sumter was a shepherd. 
Eoger Sherman was a shoemaker. Ma- 
rion was a farmer, as were also Putnam, 
Allen and Stard. H ancock was' a shipping 
merchant. Trumbull was an artist War 
ren was a physician. Arnold (who thougb 
a traitor was a brave man and a good gen- 
eral) wa«^ a bookseller and druggist. 

Professor Hoffman has patented in 

England the process of maniffacturing a 
new color, obtained from iodine, which 
affords several beautifid varieties of violet 
The material, which is to be used for dyeing, 
is made by mixing rosaline with the iodides 
of ethyl, methyl or amyL 
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HOW SHALL WE TEACH GEOGRAPHY? 



II. 



XnD OF ▲ PBXPABATOBT OOITBSE. 

IN the January number we gave ontlines 
of a course of study in Geographyi 
which we believe to be the only philoso- 
phic one. That course included three 
aeparate grades — the Perceptive, th>e An- 
alytxs, and the Synthetic, the work of each 
being of a different character from that of 
the others, and having an entirely different 
object. The work of the Perceptive grade 
was mdnly to become acquainted with the, 
so to speak, meehanimn of the earth, and 
was to be conducted by the examination 
ofa^obeas its most perfect representa- 
tion, and of maps of the continents as con- 
Tenient representations, on a larger scale, 
of its several great members. 

Undoubtedly all will admit that the only 
value of globes or maps, as a means of 
study, consists in the fact that they are 
symbols of what actually exists upon the 
earth — that they represent the earth, or 
portions of it, in regard to form, character, 
and the position, both relative and abso- 
lute, of its parts. 

If therefore a globe or map can create in 
the mind of the pupil no image of the 
earth, or of the portion of the earth which 
it represents, but is to him simply a ball 
or a sheet of paper with certain lines and 
colors upon it to which certain names are 
attached, then it has no longer any value 
as a representative object, and so far as 
practical results in the study of geography 
are concerned, might as well be dispensed 
with, and th^ pupils be taught, as some of 
us were in childhood, simply to repeat 



lists of names, headed rivers, mountains, 
islands, seas, etc. For of what value can 
it be to a child to know that a certain line 
on the map is called a river or a mountain 
range, if be has no correct notion of what 
a river or mountain range really is? or, 
that a certain portion of the map is called 
England, and a certain point within it 
London, if he does not see behind the map 
the beautiful country itself, with its farms, 
its mines, its great cities and busy villages ; 
and the vast metropolis with its trade and 
manufactures, its crowds of busy people, 
its palaces, its gardens, even its fogs — 
whatever distinguishes it from any other 
great city? 

In order to secure the requisite results 
from the use of a map, we must give it 
life and signiiicance, so that when the eye 
rests upon certain signs there shall start 
into view a great mountain wall in all its 
grandeur, with its accessory slopes, and its 
rivers like silver bands uniting them ; or 
certain other signs shall spread out a broad 
landscape with dark forests, green pastures, 
and fields of golden grain, and lakes white 
with the sails of commerce. The child 
must first be made acquainted with nature 
as it exists under different conditions of 
surface, climate, and culture; in other 
words, he must first know the thing to he 
symbolized. Then the symbol will have a 
value, and not till then. 

For this reason the course heretofore 
delineated should be preceded by an intro- 
ductory course, the purpose of which shall 
be by means of a series of simple conver- 
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sational lessons, to form in the mind a yivid 
picture of whatever is most characteristio 
of the great physical regions of the globe : 
that is, to give to the mind of the child, in 
regard to each, as nearly as possible, what 
he would receive by seeing with hb own 
eyes the region in question. These lessons, 
followed by maps in which the child learns 
the appropriate symbol for the reality he 
has been studying, and sees the countries 
through which his imaginary journey has 
led him, in their comparative size and rela- 
tive position, will give to him the correct 
appreciation of the nature and use of a 
map, and enable it to become to his mind, 
in his future study, a source of knowledge 
which it could have become in no other 
way. Having made acquaintance with a 
type of each of the great strongly-marked 
physical regions of tiie earth, and learned 
the manner of representing it upon the 
map, he is now prepared to read the map 
itself, and seeing the actual country it 
represents spread out before him on a 
smaller scale, learn for himself all the map 
contains just as perfectly and easily as, hav- 
ing learned the alphabet, he masters the 
contents of a printed page. 

OftXERAL PLAN OF PREPARATOBT OOUBSB. 

These lessons should commence with 
what is most familiar to the child — his own 
locality — as that is within his range of 
observation, and possesses features that can 
be made use of in building up the images 
of remote regions. When he has learned 
all it is able to teach him, he may, under 
the direction of his teacher, construct a 
simple map of the neighborhood, showing 
the position of every object he has been 
studying. A map so constructed will 
never fail to call up a complete picture of 
the region it represents. The child has 
thus taken his first step in geographicol 
study; he has made an intimate acquaint- 
ance with a portion of the earth's surface, 
and has formed a symbol by which it can 
always be recalled, as vividly as the face 
of a friend by a portrait. 

He may now proceed, step by step, to 
form acquaintance with the characteristic 
regions of his own country. This is done 
by an imaginary journey, in the course of 
which whatever would most strike his 



attention in traveling should be presented 
in the order in which it occurs, in a vivid 
and picturesque description, yet in such 
language as he can most perfectly compre- 
hend. Care should be talfen to notice 
only the striking features of the picture, as 
too great minutia of detail would impair 
its distinctions and weaken its impression. 
Thronghout these journeys the position of 
the region under discussion In regard to 
the child's home, must be kept in miod. 
Thus, at the beginning of each lesson the 
pupils might be asked to point or walk 
toward the places of which they have 
learned, and to state* in what direction 
they are from the place in' which the les- 
sons are given. At the end of the lessons on 
the United States, a map of the whole conn- 
try showing the various regions traversed 
in their relative size and position, accom- 
panied by a rapid review of the main points 
noticed, will fix in the memory all that is 
needed, and make t^e map a vivid symbol of 
the reality. After this is done, the lessons 
can be extended in the same manner to other 
countries and continents, noticing of course 
only what is most characteristio of each 
of these. Thus in England we have the 
beauty of the landscape, owing to high 
culture, the commercial mod mannfactnr- 
ing industry of London and Manchester ; 
in France the vintage, and silk manufacture 
— Paris and Lyons; in Switzerland the 
snow-crowned Alps, the beantifnl moon- 
tain lakes, and the herdsmen. When all 
are done, a Mereetor's ^map, in which the 
several continents and ooeans can be seen 
in their rela^ve position without tfee 'inter- 
ruption occasioned by the heniispheres, 
will complete the preparation for the use 
of the maps in future study. Then a few 
lessons, gathering together the separate 
ideas in regard to climate, people, vegeta- 
tion, etc., in diflferent parts of the earth, 
making a little preparation for future les- 
sons on those subjects, would conclude 
this introductory course. 

These preparatory lessons should be 
completed at the age of eight or nine. The 
pupil would then be prepared to use suc- 
cessfully the globe and maps as the obJects> 
of study, and to enter at once on tho 
course indicated in the form^ uticle. 

(7b U eontinvsd in naU n«fn^«r.) 
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OBJECT TEACHING. 



LAKOTTAOSS. 

IN most schools much yalo&hle time is 
devoted to the languages without a 
oommensmrate result Reading, writing, 
spelling, grammar, and rhetoric, consume 
about two-thirds of the time in primary 
schools, and nearly as much in grammar 
and high schools, without a proportional 
beneQt The mere acquisition of the 
, faculty to crack the nut-shell thus requires 
more precious time than the eating, digest- 
ing, and assimilating of its contents. For 
language is the mere shell containing all 
that in one comprehensive name is called 
education. The thorough study of lan- 
guage is in itself a school of mental and 
moral gymnastics; but to be this, the study 
must begin where it now in most schools 
ends. Reading, writing, spelling, parsing, 
analyzing, etc., do not constitute the study 
of language. They are only the beginning 
of it, and for this beginning the pupil pays 
too dearly. 

Object Teaching^ in the most comprehen- 
sive meaning of this expression, is the 
means by which in the study of language, 
no less than in all other branches of educa- 
tion, time may be economized, and better 
results obtained. But this question arises : 
How can language be taught according to 
the manner of object lessons? This ques- 
tion resolves itself into another : How can 
language, which we produce almost spon- 
taneously, or unconsciously, be converted 
into an object to be seen, observed, experi- 
mented on, analyzed and re composed, re- 
produced according to the laws discovered 
in it, and intelligently understood ? It is 
evident that all other branches of learning 
present more objective features tlian the 
science of language has, because it is toithr 
in ourselveij and is a combination of sound, 
fancy, and intellect, and has little about it 
which of itself attracts our attention and 
interest No wonder that of all laws of 
Nature, those constituting the life of lan- 
guage are the last to be studied and cor- 
rectly understood. Comparative Philo- 
logy, which has so essentially simplified 
the study of language by showing the vari- 
ations of general laws in various tongues, 



is, perhaps, the newest of all sciences. 
And since the results of this new science 
have not yet been rendered generally ac- 
cessible, it is natural that there should be 
few efficient teachers of language. No- 
body, indeed, can teach the science of lan- 
guage who has not mastered at least two 
different tongues, practically and theoreti- 
cally. 

To teach a child at the same time two, 
or even three languages, is not more diffi- 
cult than to teach one of these languages. 
Any child may be made to acquire his 
mother tongue more perfectly by acquir- 
ing, at the same time, a second living Ian- ^ 
guage, or even a second and third, one 
of which is grammatically acquired. All 
learning consists in the fixing of impres- 
sions which accumulate and connect them- 
selves according to similarities and differ- 
ences. It requires only a little more time 
to impress on the mind, together with the 
image of a sheep, its English, its French, 
and its German name, instead of the £ng- 
Ibh name alone ; each of those names is 
more deeply impressed on account of their 
difference of sound and identity of mean- 
ing ; memory is considerably strengthened 
and recollection facilitated, by fixing each 
image together with different names. 
Each name will reproduce its equivalent 
in the other two languages, whenever 
needed ; the image will recall each of the 
three names which may be required. Thus 
from an earlier period the discriminating 
and the comparing powers of the youtliful 
mind are called into activity, together with 
memory ; and presence of mind, attention, 
and the faculty of producing the correct pro- 
nunciation, are simultaneously exercised. 

Thus we see that Object Teaching in lan- 
guages is best carried on by teaching, be- 
side the mother tongue, at least one foreign 
language, and the two both grammatically 
and by conversation. Language becomes 
more objective, assumes more tangible 
form, when observed in a foreign tongue 
and at the same timekin the mother tongue. 
In the form of a foreign soimd it is, as it 
were, a stranger to the mind, and attracts 
more attention ; and the corresponding ex- 
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preftsion of the mother tongue, into which 
it is translated, gains by comparison with 
the foreign sound and word more of an ob- 
jective character, is seen more at a dis- 
tance,used with greater attention, impressed 
with greater distinctness and correctneas. 
These few explanations will, perhaps, 
serve to make many remarkable facts in- 
telligible. It is a fact that spelling may 
almost entirely be done away witli, if the 
child begins two languages in the lowest 
class in school, and the teacher understands 
his business. Accustomed from the first to 
associate the meaning and the sound of 
the foreign word with its printed and writ- 
ten image, the mind is trained to execute 
the same combination with the correspond- 
ing word of his mother tongue, fixing in 
his mind its printed and written represen- 
tation. Defining may, to a great extent, 
be dispensed with if two languages are 
taught at once. Translation exercises step 
into its place, and fix more fully and cor- 
rectly the meaning of each individual word. 
A boy who has learned to translate fluently 
and correctly into and from one or two 
foreign tongues, may be depended on to de- 
fine well the words of his mother tongue. 
More, he will better discriminate synonyms. 
It is a bad practice to define laborious by 
"hard," "diflScult," or penalty by '* pun- 
ishment," the respective expressions being 
only similar, not identical ; such defining 
weakens in the pupiPs mind the discrimi- 
nating faculty in the use of synonyms. In- 
tonation, Accentuation, and Elocution are 
among those common English branches 
in which time may be economized by call- 



ing to aid the study of foreign languages. 
You cannot well acquire their use without 
intelligently appropriating the laws of ac- 
centuation and intonation. If you have 
once acquired these lawa^ you know, 
with slight modifications, the laws of Ac- 
cent and Intonation in every language, and 
will make practical applications of the same 
in every tongue. Even Reading — that 
great plague of English teachers — ^is fiicili- 
tated by learning to read in two languages 
at the same time. 

.In schools into which the stady of more 
than one language cannot, under present 
circumstances, be conveniently introduced, 
the method of Object Teaching can at least 
be applied to the mother tongue. Read- 
ing, Writing, Spelling, Defining, Parsing, 
and Analyzing can be taught in such a 
manner that time will be considerably 
ecpnomized? It can be economized if the 
teacher himself is intelligent and a student 
of the laws of language. The teacher i> 
the school, and all improvements of the 
school must begin with him. Of what 
avail are all improvements in school-books 
and methods of teaching if A^ is xmable to 
enter into their spirit, to simplify and con- 
dense the laws and principles of every 
branch of learning into the least possible 
compa<«. to make pupils constantly analyze 
and recompose the elements and laws, 
and make them become their own teachers 
at the earliest possible stage of develop- 
ment ? But to enlarge upon this subject, 
more space would be required than may be 
afi^rded. The subject merits carefbl con- 
sideration. 



THE VENTILATING AND WARMING OP SCHOOLROOMS, 



VENTILATING. 

AS if by universal consent, the impor- 
tance of proper methods of warming 
and ventilating is disregarded alike by 
teachers and school officers. School houses, 
in the rural districts, frequently possess no 
means of ventilation except small windows 
opening from below, or annoying crevices 
in the walls ; while the heating apparatus is 
a miserable stove, which, after having been 



worn out by a long term of honorable ser- 
vice in the parlor and afterwards in the 
spare bedroom, has been donated by some 
public-spirited individual, who thereby 
gained great reputation for generosity and 
attachment to the cause of popular educa- 
tion. This determined neglect, though in 
a measure pardonable a few years ago, is 
now utterly inexcusable. There can be 
no doubt that much of this indififorenoe 
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arises from ignorance, and that, were the 
attention of those interested properly 
directed, a reform might be made. To 
oontribnte onr mite, we will treat of ven- 
tilation in this paper, and of warming 
hereafter. 

A saperficial examination will disclose 
the disastrous effects arising from defective 
veatilation. Pure air is composed of nitro- 
gen, fonr parts, and oxjgen, one part» \>j 
measure. The atmosphere, however, inva- 
riably contains such impurities as carbonic 
add, ammonia, and organic matter. When 
overcharged with any of these foreign 
elemeBts, the air becomes deleterious. No- 
where does it become thus injorions more 
roadily than in a close, crowded room. 

THI AIB nr B^OOLBOOMS. 

To illustrate this, let us take, as a com- 
mon case, a schoolroom on a winter day. 
It is filled with pupils, is well warmed, and 
the doors and windows are shut. Each 
person in the room inhales, each minute, 
five hundred cubic inches of air, and re- 
places it with a poisonous mixed gas, 
composed of air, carbonic acid and oxyd, 
water, effete nitrogen, and the sensibly 
offensive products of pulmonary perspira- 
tion. Besides Uie action of the longs, the 
whole surface of the body is continually 
giving off vapor of water, as well as more 
perceptible excrements, through insensible 
perspiration. The stove is continually 
abstracting oxygen, the vital gas, from the 
room, and substituting nothing but irres- 
pirable gases. If the stove is close, it 
returns no ii\jurious substances, but simply 
destroys the air by abstracting its vital 
element. As the room is close, the chim- 
ney draws badly and frequent clouds of 
smoke are driven into the room, so that 
creosote and other acrid compounds are 
added to the impurities already present. 
Here then we have a true picture, to be 
seen every winter day — a schoolroom with 
every means for creating impure air, but 
with no means for its removal. The atmos- 
phere, in an incredibly short time becomes 
absolutely impure, and as the brain cannot 
act properly except when in the midst of 
pure and cool oxygen, clearness of mind 
is impossible; oomatoseness seizes both 



teacher and pupil, so that frequently the 
former thus loses a hard-earned reputation. 
If the air of such a room were removed 
through a ventilator, it would be disgusting 
to a person standing in its passage ; while, 
if driven through water, the liquid would 
soon be colored by animal matter, and 
acquire a most offensive odor. 

THB BEST MODE OF ILLUMINATING. 

In schools held at night the lights are an 
additional source of impurity, inasmuch as 
they withdraw oxygen from the air and 
return it in combination with carbon or 
hydrogen. Not unlrequently, when the 
materials used for illumination are impure, 
compounds of sulphur and ammonia are 
also formed, which are dissolved in the 
vapor of water in the air, and either con- 
dense upon the furniture, corroding it, or 
are drawn into the lungs, where they arc 
productive of very serious injury. lUu rui- 
nating gas is unquestionably the best agent 
for lighting schools, halls, etc., since for the 
production of a given amount of light, it 
requires less oxygen than either candles or 
oil, and moreover produces forcible upward 
currents in the air, thereby assisting ven- 
tilation. 

The agents to which we have referred 
are at work, with more or less activity, in 
every schoolroom, and unless some means 
is employed to counteract their effects, 
lasting injury to the occupants must result. 
To obviate such a difficulty by the removal 
of impurities is the object of ventilation, 
which, if perfect, would continually remove 
all the contaminated air and supply an 
equal volume of pure air in its place. This 
theoretical perfection is yet unattained. 

HOW MUCH AIB DO WK NEED ? 

The amount of fresh air required for 
thorough ventilation cannot be accurately 
stated ; it is impossible to estimate exactly 
the quantity destroyed by respiration, 
cutaneous perspiration, and combustion. 
The requisite amount is variously stated. 
According to Hood, only three and one- 
half cubic feet per minute are necessary 
for each individual Brenan regards ten 
and one -quarter feet as absolutely essential, 
while Dr. Beid believes thirty cubic feet 
per minute no more than sufficient 
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THE PBIKOIPLB OF VKNTILATIOIT. 

Most Bjstems ot ventilation are based 
upon the principle that onrrents are caused 
in the atmosphere bj increase or diminu- 
tion of temperature. Such currents may 
at any time be observed by looking across 
a heated surface at an object, which will 
then appear to possess an undulatory mo- 
tion. If a small piece of thin paper be at- 
tached by a wire to the side of a stove- 
pipe, it will be lifted and sustained by the 
upward current of heated air. If a door 
leading from a warm room into one colder 
be opened, and two candles be held, one at 
the top, the other at the bottom, the flames 
will be deflected in opposite directions, 
while the flame of a candle held about the 
centre will be unaffected. When heated, 
air becomes specifically lighter and rises. In 
the Ohio School Library, heated by stoves, 
the temperature at the ceiling was 80o F. 
warmer than at the floor, in churches 
this fact is frequentiy very perceptible. 
While the temperature below may be 
agreeable, in the galleries it may be even 
stifling. The currents, thus caused, con- 
tinue to operate until the temperature of 
the room is nearly equal throughout. While 
they cause the air to become thoroughly 
contaminated, they also afford a jsimple and 
efficient means of ventilation. In tiie sys- 
tems based on this principle, the hot air 
rises to the ceiling and passes out through 
openings in the wall, carrying with it ^e 
impurities. By another method, known as 
mechanical ventilation, pure air is forced 
into the room by large fan- wheels, and the 
impure air is driven before it. This system 
is now employed in large halls, and proves 
effective. 

COXSTRDOnON OF BUILDINGS, CHIMNEYS, ETC. 

In constructing an apartment vrith re- 
spect to ventilation, care should be taken 
lest any portion be so arranged as to con- 
taminate the atmosphere unnecessarily. In 
schoolrooms, especially, the ceiling should 
not be low, for while the room is kept 
warm the impurities will in a great meas- 
ure tend to collect in the upper portion; 
so that if the ceiling is high, even though 
the provisions for ventilation are inade- 
quate, the deleterious gases will not to any 
considerable extent descend to the level of 



the pupils during school-hours. Defects in 
the chimneys should be carefhlly guarded 
against, in order to avoid smoking or bad 
draught. Smoky chinmeys, according to 
Dr. Silliman, may arise fix>m various causes : 
two openings from the same flue may enter 
one apartment or a^oining apaHments 
communicating with each other, while a 
fire is kindled in but one ; a powerful fire, 
in one portion of the house, being insulBS- 
cientiy supplied with air from without, 
may draw from other flues, and so caute a 
reversal of the draught ; the fine may be 
so large as to permit currents of cold air to 
descend at the angles, tiiat is, the chknney 
may be "upside down;" or a high neigh- 
boring building may direct a cold current 
down the flue in certain states of the wind. 
Frequentiy only the latter two of these con- 
tingencies need be considered. The flues 
must be smaller at the top than at the bot- 
tom, because the air, as it rises, becomes 
cool and contracted in bulk, so that, unless 
the flue diminish gradually in size, the warm 
air cannot force its way out against the 
pressure of the colder air above. It isweU 
also in any case to provide against the force 
of the wind by placing upon the chinmey 
cowls hung on vanes to turn against the 
wind. These precautions will prevent any 
occurrence of smoky chinmeys in small 
buildings. Remedies for the other difllcul- 
ties mentioned will readily suggest them- 
selves. 

HOW TO DISCHABGB THE IMPUBB AXR, 

Such general points in the oonstruction 
having been attended to, means for the 
escape of impure air should be provided. 
Apertures in the ceiling or walls are aU 
that are essential. If the openings are 
made in the wall, they should, be as near 
the flue as possible, in order that the 
warmth of the air may be maintained dur- 
ing its ascent The apertures should be 
provided with a self-regulating valve, 
which would permit only an upper cur- 
rent Cowls are frequentiy placed at the 
openings of the ventilators on the roof: 
these take advantage of the wind, which 
by these contrivances draws up, as it were, 
the column of impure air by suction. The 
removal of contaminated air is attended 
with no difficulty ; but when we attempt 
to procure a proper supply of pure air, the 
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problem of ventilation becomes complex. 
The introdaction of twenty cabio feet of 
fresh air per minnte, for each indiyidoal, 
is liable to indace draughts, or in winter too 
great depression of temperature. Coontless 
expedients have been devised, all of which 
are more or less open to objection. In 
most apartments, where but few persons 
assemble, a sufficient supply of fresh air is 
obtained through crevices about the doors 
and windows, while the greater portion of 
the impure air is removed by the grate 
into the chinmey. For larger apartments 
containing many occupants these will not 
suffice. For such, perforations in the floor 
have been recommended, but are of doubt- 



ful sanitary effect, as they produce serious 
draughts and fill the air with dust. The 
most efficient and least injurious method 
yet presented is that of admitting the air 
behind furniture through openings pro- 
tected by wire-gauze. In this way, local 
or sharp currents are avoided. The wood 
work round the base of the walls might be 
perforated in like manner, and the occu- 
pants shielded from the currents by a slight 
wainscoting rising about two feet This 
part of the problem is somewhat obscure. 
Its connection with warming is so intimate, 
that we must defer its further considera- 
tion until we reach the discussion of the 
various systems of warming. 
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"boabdino around." 



AMONG the semi-barbarous customs 
long prevailing in most of the older 
OQontry school-districts, not the least is 
that of ** boarding around." The teacher 
received his board as a portion of his wages, 
bat in order to obtain it was obliged to 
lodge with his patrons in rotation. The 
custom arose in the earlier and less civil- 
ized days of our country, when money was 
scarce and highly prized. It was then the 
custom to pay professional men partly in 
money and partly in *^kind." Teachers, 
however, were generally unmarried, and 
therefore could have no possible use for 
produce. Hence they were compelled to 
take board in commutation. In those days 
mental labor was held in slight esteem, 
and, although required to work from 8 
A. M . till 6 p. If., teachers were regarded as 
little more than respectable idlers. It was 
therefore thought no more than proper 
that they should be at some inconvenience 
in obtaining their daily bread. 

*^ Boarding round" still prevails in some 
portions of the country, but is pretty gene- 
rally abolished. Farmers have found it 
better to pay a few extra dollars than to 
have their privacy intruded upon and their 
family affairs laid open to the public view. 
Teachers, more especially those of the 
female sex, were sadly given to comment- 
ing upon the peculiarities of households. 



and so necessarily became the vehicles of 
common slander. This was encouraged 
by the people themselves. Indeed, I know 
of instances where teachers found it neces- 
sary to gossip excessively in order to retain 
their positions, as, by many, no teacher 
was regarded as ^* qualified" unless capable 
of giving in detail every bit of domestic 
scandal occurring in the households through 
which he passed. 

As time wore on, however, this gossip- 
ing was found to possess serious draw- 
backs. Moreover, as civilization advanced 
the instructor became more respected, and 
more regard was paid to his comfort The 
sudden change from feather beds and heavy 
blankets to wretched straw beds and damp 
coverings, often induced disease; the in- 
cessant clatter of tongues and urgent in- 
quiries concerning the affairs of neighbors, 
were harassing. Besides, the school dis- 
tricts were frequently of great extent, so 
that it was sadly inconvenient for the poor 
instructor to trudge five or six miles 
through heavy snow to the cold school- 
room, where he had to kindle his own fire. 
These selfish and benevolent considerations 
together have, in great measure, effected 
the reform. 

MB. WILLIAMS BOARDS ABOUND. 

Tlie winter term in 11 contained 

one hundred and twelve days. There were 
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sixty-five papils, and therefore the teacher 
mnst remun aboat two days at the house 
of each papil. Somethnes Mr. Williams 
wtis fortunate enough to stay five or six 
days in one family, but never in such cases 
found his comfort much enhanced, for 
generally when a farmer luxuriates in a 
large family of children he finds very little 
upon which to support them, Conse- 
qaently, under such circumstances, Mr. 
Williams was usuaUy on short allowance. 

In the town of H these prolific families 

all lived at a great distance from the school, 
and thus another difficulty was added to 
the pedagogue^s category ; for it was well 
understood that, though the snow were 
five feet deep, or the road overflowed by a 
new deluge, there could be no excuse for 
his absence, lest some pupil, more daring 
than the rest, might be bold enough to force 
his way through to the school. 

Just before reaching Mr. Flint's turn, 
Mr. Williams had been boarding at the 
house of a wealthy farmer. There he had 
been put in the spare bedroom which had 
been unoccupied for eight months. Of 
course no attention had been paid to airing 
the sheets, and as the weather had been . 
damp, our worthy friend took a severe cold. 
This, too, although he had been regaled 
with boiled potatoes and salt pork, fried to 
the very perfection of crisp. As teaching 
school with a sore throat was no easy 
matter, he was anxious to change his quar* 
ters. Not indeed that he expected more 
delicate food, or more comfortable accom- 
modations, but rather because he was well 
acquainted with Mr. Flint's peculiarities, 
and surmised that the bedclothes would 
not be damp, since they would have to be 
taken from the family beds. 

HIB EXPERIENCE AT MB. FLINT*S. 

Whatever were his expectations, Mr. 
Williams evinced great pleasure upon ar- 
riving at Mr. Flint's, and was most heartily 
welcomed by Mrs. Flint, whose unpopular- 
ity among her neighbors was such that she 
had no means of gleaning the town slan- 
der. She had therefore for a long time 
anxiously awaited Mr. Williams' arrival 
80 likewise had poor Thomas; but from 
di£ferent motives. He, if it were possible, 
feared the pedagogue more than he did his 



father, and shuddered lest upon his arrival 
he might use the rod, or cause his father 
to do so. But Tommy was forgotten, and 
did not receive even a nod of recognition, 
for Mr. Williams belonged to that race of 
teachers, unfortunately not yet extinct, 
whose acquaintance with the pupil ceases 
the moment he crosses the threshold of the 
school. 

Anxious as Mrs. Flint was to learn the 
news, she controlled herself so far as to re- 
main apparently comfortable until she had 
graciously served a sumptuous sapper, con- 
sisting of the usual complement oi warm 
potatoes, dried blackberries, and oold pork. 
This having been discussed in a hearty 
manner they adjourned to the fireside, 
where the affairs of the neighbors might 
be impartially investigated. Mrs. Flint 
was uncomfortable — she evidently desired 
to speak to Mr. Williams about some- 
, thing, but, awed by his remarkably abstract- 
ed appearance, refrained. Thomas lay 
crouching beside the fire awaiting interest- 
ing developments. Silence reigned su- 
preme, until Mr. Williams with a genial 
smile stretched out his arms, opened his 
mouth, and asked Mrs. Flint whethw die 
had heard of ^^ the astounding denouement 
of the peculiarly disastrous eatastrophe at 
Mr. Townsend's." 

^' Gk>odnes8 ! No, what's that f " <gftoula- 
ted the stricken woman. 

** Why you see," continued Mr. Williams, 
^ Mr. Townsend was given to staying oat 
late of nights — " 

^' I told you so, Flint I knew no good 
could come out of Townsend. Just as I 
expected — ^been courting some other man's 
wife. Poor woman I how I pity his wife I 
I dare say she is most broken-hearted. 
Oh! it's awful—" 

" Pon my word, Mrs. Flint, I assure yon, 
you are entirely wr — ^" 

'^ Oh, no I an*t. I saw him the other day 
out riding with Mrs. Aiken, way down the 
road." 

"Bless my soul," cried Flint, "I hope 
that an't so. I don't believe Mrs. Aiken 
would run away with a married man. I 
always liked her. When I was younger I 
used to like t4) — ^" 

"Flint, you'll kill me, I know you will I 
I suppose the next thing will be, jonll be 
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nmning off with that ugly, dirty woman, — 
if Mr.Townsend don^tget off with her first/' 

**Toa my word," said the thoroughly 
horrified Mr. Williams, '* I declare youH-e 
entirely mistaken what I meant to say. I 
wasnH talking ahout that Hadn't the 
slightest idea. I was only going to tell you 
how Mr. Townsend^s hennery took fire, and 
bow, hy heing out late at night, he hap- 
pened to find it out in time to save his tur- 
key gobbler. There wasn't any thing 
wrong there." 

Mr. Flint laughed at Mrs. Flint, who 
looked severely sad and disappointed. At 
length her anger found vent upon poor 
Tommy, whom, with direful rage, she struck 
and drove to bed. While she was thus 
employed, her husband engaged the peda- 
goge on political matters. The embargo 
upon foreign trade by Jefferson, although 
two or three years out of date, had but 
thoroughly come to the knowledge of 
H— at this time, and was then, of course, 
the leading topic While they were thus 
engaged, Mr. Townsend, to whom reference 
was before made, walked in. He was an 
individual of great importance and self- 
esteem, and upon being informed of the 
topic under consideration, proceeded to de- 
liver a dissertation, in the course of which 
he quoted largely from the BjtAe. Among 
others occurred the, as he termed it, fa- 
miliar passage in Proverbs: **Time and 
tide wait for no man." ^^Tiunt in the 
Bible," says Flint. " Taint in Proverbs, 
anyhow," says Williams. ** Don't care," 
says Townsend, ** if it 'aint there it's good 
enough to be there," and so he continued 
his discourse unabashed until Mrs. Flint re- 
turned. 

How unfathomable is the female mind I 
Mrs. Flint welcomed Mr. Townsend as cor- 
dially as though she had never entertained 
a suspicion against him. Her return was 
the signal for renewing the gossip. There 
happened to reside in the lower or western 
part of the town an antiquated matron with 
two SODS and four daughters, fine marriage- 
able girls. Unfortunately the spinsters 
could obtain no husbands because of their 
mother's schemes to entrap young men. 
This family, therefore, afforded a very rea- 
sonable topic for conversation. The men, 
1 regret to say, joined in repeating the 



scandal, for in those days they were more 
domestic in their habits and consequently 
more readily molded after their wives' pat- 
terns than now. Poor Mrs. Holliday, how 
her reputation suffered that night at the 
hands of her unscrupulous judges I Her 
motives, her plans, were all distorted, and 
she was abused and slaodered until Mrs. 
Flint lost her breath and intimated that it 
was time to go to bed. Mr. Townsend un- 
hitched his horse and rapidly drove home. 
It was now eight o'clock, the hour at which 
all good country people of the ol^en time 
retired in winter. Mr. Williams was then 
shown to his room and left for the night. 

How sadly was he disappointed! In- 
stead of comfort he found wretchedness. 
His room had been used as a store-room : 
Uiere were apples drying on the rafters, 
bags of feathers nesUing in the corners, 
and musty haras hanging round the walls. 
The windows had lost their first estate, if 
indeed they had ever ei^oyed any. Dirty 
rags and rejected garments filled up the 
holes intended for glass, giving the plaoe 
an appearance of the utmost desolation. 
In sorrow the poor school ruaster retired — 
to sleep? No; but to listen; for during 
the whole night starveling rats held high 
oamival round his head and pillow, and 
playing atrocious pranks with his hallowed 
nose ; now driven by fierce assault ; in a 
moment returning with redoubled host 
and vigor, until at last poor Williams, 
wearied with incessant fighting, yielded 
the battle, and wrapping himself tightly in 
the blanket^ gave himself over to slumber 
continually broken by harassing dreams 
and terrific nightms^es. Sleep at length 
became impossible, and so with becoming 
resignation the wretched man yielded to 
his fate. The morning light stole through 
the rags in the windows, and found him 
sitting bolt upright in bed with sunken 
cheeks and glaring eye& Hastily dressing, 
he rushed down stairs, helped milk the 
oows, bolted his breakfiist and hurried off 
to school, where after kindling the fire he 
soon regained his accustomed equanimity. 
With difiiculty he succeeded in opening the 
school, and soon after fell into a most com- 
forting nap, from which he was awakened 
by the snoring of two children sleeping at 
his feet 
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Eveidiig came : Mr. 'Williams slowly and 
sorrowfully wended bis way to the abode 
of the Stingy Family. For many a year 
he had been a teacher; he had slept on 
boards, in dwelling-houses, and in bams ; 
by unscrupulous boys he had been washed 
with snow, and dipped in creeks, but 
never had he suffered as on the preceding 
night. Oalmly though resignedly he ate 
his supper, and anxiously waited the sum- 
mons to retire. Supposing him ill, Mrs. 
Flint insisted upon administering some 
thoroughworttea, which she believed to be 
a "cure-all." 

At length he went to his room« The 
night was bitterly cold, and the wind 
screamed wildly as it drove past the pitiful 
heap of logs which protected him. The 
rats, fearful of the cold, nestled closely 
together in their holes, and Mr. Williams 
went to bed gratefully pouring out his 
thanks to Providence for vouchsafing so 
wonderful a deliverance. In this frame of 
mind he quickly fell asleep. While the 
pedagogue slept the storm howled on, until 
it cleared its throat by a fall of snow, 
doming fVom the east, it tore up trees and 
prostrated bams. The Flint homestead it 
summarily disposed of by removing the roof, 
and depositing it some rods away. And 
still it snowed — as much in Mr. Williams' 
bedroom as in the open field. But the 
schoolmaster slept on ; the toils of the 
preceding night had unfitted him for wake- 
fulness. 

But when, at early mom, Mr. Flint's 
enterprising chanticleer, peering out above 
the snow, crowed his cheerftd and defiant 
summons, the poor pedagogue woke to 
any thing but a proper sense of his condi- 



tion. He was bewildered — snow upon him, 
around him, and in him ; for as he gaped 
in astonishment, the wind drove the snow 
down his throat But the musty hams still 
hanging round tlie walls, and the stuffed 
windows, enabled him to realize his situa- 
tion ; its horrible nature can scarcely be 
conceived. His clothes, carefully laid on 
the deformed chair, which formed tlie only 
furniture of the room, were full of snow ; 
while his boots appeared to have been 
special objects of dislike to the storm, 
since over them had drifted a sadly pictu- 
resque pile. Summoning all his courage, 
he leaped from bed, dressed himself with 
the rapidity becoming his contemplated 
" change of base," and hastened down 
stairs to acquaint the proprietors with the 
state of affairs. 

You who have been made acquainted 
with the peculiarities of the family, can 
readily conjecture the dejection of the 
Flints as they revolved in their minds the 
loss they had suffered ; and you may also 
imagine the sorrow of Mr. Williams, who, 
because of their abstracted minds, was com- 
pelled to go to school without his breakfast, 
there to sweep the snow from the school- 
room floor. But I need not follow this dis- 
heartening subject Mr. Williams' health 
was not improved by his change of quar- 
ters; indeed, I feel safe in saying that it 
was made worse — so much so, in fact, that 
he scarcely recovered his voice sufficiently 
to admit of his officiating at the closing 
exhibition of his school. This took place 
about three weeks afterward, and if in 
the mean time I can lay my hands on the 
records, this grand Exhibition will be the 
subject of the next chapter. 



THE NEW SCHOOL-LAWS OP MARYLAND. 



THE school system of Maryland has 
been remodeled by legislative enact- 
ments; a summary of the principal fea- 
tures is here given. The new law pro- 
vides, 

1st. For a Board of Public Instraction, 
consisting of the Gk>vemor, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Speaker of the House of Delegates, 



and the State Superintendent of Poblio 
Instraction, and for Boanls of School Com- 
missioners for the city of Baltimore and for 
each county. 

2d. For the establishment of Infant, 
Primary, High, Normal, Model, and Expe- 
rimental Schools and Colleges, and a Law 
School. 
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8d. For a uniform series of Text-books, 
to be selected by tbe State Board and con- 
tracted for by them ; bot any county or 
parent may purchase the required books 
from any parties they choose other than 
the State officers. 

4th« For Teachers' Associations and 
Institutes. The Associations to meet quar- 
terly in each county, one for every twenty- 
fire schools. The Institutes to hold one 
session yearly, of at least six days, and to 
be composed of at least fifty teachers from 
one or more adjacent counties. These 
Institutes to be temporary Normal Schools, 
and teachers to attend under penalty of 
from five to twenty-fire dollars. 

The Board of Public Instruction meet 
quarterly, supervise all colleges and public 
schools, issue a code of by-laws, appoint 
the four professors of the normal school, 
may remove any county commissioner for 
neglect of duty, and hold all lands, money, 
or personal property, in trust for the use 
of schools. Their incidental expenses are 
not to exceed $500 per annum. This and 
superintendent's salary to be paid by the 
State. 

The State superintendent's ofiice must 
be in Baltimore ; he is to visit each county 
annually, hold teachers' institutes, deliver 
public addresses, send circulars to commis- 
sioners and teachers respecting the best 
, methods of conducting schools, and report 
to the Governor on the fifteenth of Decem- 
ber yearly ; he may grant certificates of 
qualification to teachers, or annul any 
granted by others, when acquiesced in by 
the Board of Education ; he may decide 
controversies which arise under this law, 
but not prevent any case from being tried, 
if desired, by the law courts ; nor has he 
any jurisdiction in matters relative to 
money, property, or vested rights ; he is to 
collect in his office school-books, apparatus, 
maps, and charts, and to expend $100 yearly 
for rare and valuable works on education, 
for the benefit and use of teachers ; he is 
to subscribe to such school journals and 
journals of education as he may consider 
valuable, and furnish lists of books suited 
for school-district libraries. 

The Oounty School Commissioners are 
appointed for four years, by the State 



Board of Education; each commissioner 
to have charge of not less than fifteen 
schools. Every county board has a presi- 
dent also, appointed by the State board to 
examine teachers and hare a general 
superintendence of erery thing pertaining 
to education in his oounty. The commis- 
sioners are to lay off school-districts where 
counties hare not been so dirided, or amend 
such as hare, if thought not suitable — ^the 
districts not to exceed four miles square ; 
the surreying, registering, &C., to be at the 
cost of the county. Each commissioner 
appoints the teachers for his portion of the 
county, from those who hold certificates 
of qualification from the president of the 
board or the State superintendent of the 
Normal SchooL 

The resident roters of each school dis- 
trict meet the first Monday in May yearly, 
to discuss matters relatiro to their school 
and make suggestions to the Board of 
Oonmiissioners. Thus the people may 
counsel and adrise, but not directly con- 
trol the management of the schools. If 
they contribute $20 yearly to the school 
library, the State will do the same. 

Schoolhonses are to be built on a uniform 
plan hereafter, baring proper regard to 
light and rentilation, from drawings to be 
furnished by the State superintendent. 
Disfiguring the buildings in any way has a 
fine of $60 or thirty days' imprisonment, 
or both. Schools to be kept open at least 
six months in the year, and not longer than 
ten. July and August to be racation. 
School sessions must be six hours a day, 
Saturdays excepted, and to be free to all 
v>hite youths orer six and under nineteen 
years of age. The branches to be taught 
are : Orthography, Reading, Writing, Eng- 
lish Grammar, (Geography, Arithmetic, 
History of the United States ; abo, Algebra, 
Book-keeping, Natural Philosophy, Vocal 
Music, Drawing, Physiology, Hygiene, and 
Domestic Economy (Political Economy 
being singularly orerlooked). Schools of 
over sixty children to have two teachers. 
Public examinations qtiarterly. Persons 
disturbing a school, while in session, are 
liable to a fine of $20, or thirty days' 
imprisonment. Salaries of teachers to be 
fixed, from time to time, by each Board of 
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Coanty Commissioners. No child who 
has not been vaooinated, can be admitted 
in any scbooL 

. There is to be at least one High School 
in each county, for instruction in Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics, sufficient to enter 
any one of the State ooUeges, and also in 
Military Tactics. The terms of admission 
to these High Schools to be fixed hereafter 
by the State Board of Education. 

The State colleges, or the University of 
Maryland, are: St. John's, Annapolis; 
Washington, Chestertown ; Agricultural, 
Prince George's County ; Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, Baltimore; and the Law 
School, Annapolis. All these receive en- 
dowments from the State, and are to edu- 
cate and furnish books free to one hundred 
and fifty male students; and the Law 
School to ten graduates of these colleges. 
(The Medical School was to have taken 
ten others free, but this was unfortunately 
rejected in the Legislature.) The Balti- 
more Female College receives free twenty- 
two young ladies, — one from each county 
and the city, having been endowed with 
$2200 yearly, which places that institution 
iu a highly favorable position. Graduates 
of the High Schools are to have preference 
for appointments \afree tuition in the col- 
leges. The annual commencement of all 
these colleges is to be on the fourth of 
July. 

The State Normal School is to be located 
for the present in Baltimore. The number 
of students of both sexes to be educated 
free in the science of teaching, is not to 
exceed two hundred and fifty, with fifty 
more at $25 a session. In conjunction 



with the Normal School are to be Model 
and Experimental Schools, located in any 
part of tlie State required, and to be pay 
schools, for the benefit of those who do not 
desire to send to fTe6 schools, yet wish to 
be connected with the organization of pub- 
lic instruction. 

The school taxes paid by colored people, 
and any donations made, are set aside for 
schools for oolored children, to be under 
the direction of the School Commiasioners. 

All private schools, academies, and col- 
leges to report to the Pre^dent of the 
School Commissioners of the city or county 
in which they are located, on or before the 
first of July, annually, according aa the 
blanks to be sent them may require. 

Male teachers must not be less than 
twenty, nor females less thail eighteen 
years of age. Their certificates to be good 
for three years, and to cost them one or 
two dollars, according to grade. 

The teachers of primary schools to be 
paid from a State tax of 15 cents on each 
$100 of taxable property and the pre««nt 
free-school fund, to be distributed to the 
city and counties in proportion to their 
respective population between five and 
twenty years of age. All local or county 
taxes for educational purposes to ceane 
after the year 1866. It is estimated by 
the superintendent tliis will pay the thou- 
sand country primary school-teachers re- 
quired, an average of $345 per annum. 
Schools now in operation under existing 
laws to continue until the 80th of June, 
1865, and the new system to go into opera- 
tion throughout the State on the Ist of 
September ensuing. 
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OUTDOOR LESSONS. 



RURAL exoursionfli in developing the 
youthftd mind and heart, are most 
important The anticipation of rambles 
through meadow, grove, and forest, have a 
wonderful effect in awakening the dormant 
powers, and reanimating the weary brain. 
They furnish the means of illustrating many 
studies more happily than can be done in 
the school-room; they aid in impressing 



truth more vividly, and they create habits 
of observation and reflection. 

Seasons of unrestrained eiyoyment draw 
closer the bonds of affection between 
teacher and pnpiL They promote harmony 
among the children, and afford them fre- 
quent occasions for practiring self-denial, 
generosity, and other noble traits of char- 
acter. Tliey cultivate a love for the pure 
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and beantifbl, and a spirit of eommnnion 
between onr better nature and the Katia^ 
aronnd as. They exalt the imagination, 
and lead ^ven the jomigest to experience 
higher pleasures than tbo:^ of sense. 

My own pnpils have become so accus- 
tomed to these out-door lessons that they 
expect them as they do any school exercise. 
From the first baddiug, balmy days of 
Spring, to the last bright afternoon of An- 
tnmn, they are eager for a walk to the 
mountain. When ^e warm and dry days 
of Spring come, I often hear at recess a 
whispering in the hall, and presently two 
or three of the youngest come in smiling 
and blushing with the petition — ^'Miss 
French, the girls say won*t you please take 
us to the mountain this afternoon ?'* As 
tiicir wish is her own, Miss French often 
consents, and .dismissing them a little 
earlier than nsnal, with an injunction to be 
ready by one o^clock, we go home to get a 
lunch. At the appointed hour all are at 
the schoolroom again, each with a little 
basket containing sandwiches, pickles, pre- 
serves, fruit, or whatever dainty the moth- 
er's kind hands can prepare in an hour. 

A walk of half a mile brings us to a 
gushing spring, where we refresh ourselves 
with its sparkling water. Then pushing 
up the mountainside another half mile, 
and down into a shaded ravine with its 
merry brook dancing over pebbles and 
leaping over rocks, we presently come upon 
another spring at the side of a smooth 
grassy lawn. Here the baskets are set 
down, and a general search begins for wild- 
flowers and leaves, mosses and ferns. 

The teacher is kept busy looking at the 
treasures collected, and answering the ques- 
tions as one and another comes eagerly 
with, " Oh, Miss French see this beautiful 
moss I*' *^See what a singular insect I'* 
" Oh, what plant is this ? Will it grow if 
I take it home ?^* and sometimes the teacher 
cannot answer all these eager questions. 

Now the baskets are opened, snowy 
linen is laid under the trees, the luncheon 
spread, and hungry little girls help each 
other before helping themselves, while 
many a pleasant word and merry laugh en- 
liven the mountain meal. Playing and 
singing for an hour brings the time for us 
to turn homewardT At the sohoolroom 



door we part until the morrow, when 
brighter faces and more perfect lessons are 
the teacher's reward. 

As the days grow longer and warmer, 
the young faces begin to look tired and the 
young minds seem less active ; and we go 
again. This time, perhaps, we visit the 
" River of Rocks,'' a long and wide bod of 
huge mass-covered rocks, lying in a gorge 
between spurs of the mountain, seeming to 
have been swept there by some mighty 
flood, ages ago. After skipping, climbing, 
and tumbling over the rocks, little groups 
seat themselves here and there, chatting 
in girlish fashion, wondering how and w^hen 
the rocks got there, plying their teacher 
with all manner of questions, and wishing 
for a geologist to tell them every thing 
about them. Then flowers are sought 
again, and we go home laden with rare 
gifts from our grand old mountain — bou- 
quets of gay scarlet columbine, wild honey- 
suckle, and clusters of pink and white 
laurel with its dark, glossy foliage. Knt 
better than all, the pure, bracing air, the 
balmy mountain odors, and the sweet music 
of birds have cheered our drooping spirit**, 
and imparted a keener relish for mental 
labor. 

At the close of the term comes our grand 
" gala day," when we invite the families 
of all the children, and all our former pu- 
pils to accompany us. But perhaps the 
gayest of all are our " Indian Summer" 
holidays. Then the brilliant scarlet, crim- 
son, golden, and brown leaves are woven 
by skillfiil little fingers into wreaths, gar- 
lands, crowns, and banners, and my laughing 
girls are transformed into sylvan princesses 
in their royal apparel and rich embroidery, 
happier than Stewart's most costly fabrics 
could make them. 

The next morning when the teacher en- 
ters the school-room she finds them all 
gathered around the " color chart," com- 
paring the tints, shades, and hues of the 
leaves they have brought, and referring to 
her the decision of some uncertain shade. 
And so it is always when we go out — some- 
thing is better learned than if we had not 
gone; our hearts are refreshed, and our 
bodies invigorated more thoroughly than 
by a lonely, solitary walk. 

Thus, by my own experience, I have be- 
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Coanty Commissioners. No child who 
has not heen vaodoated, can be admitted 
in any schooL 

, There is to be at least one High School 
in each county, for instruction in Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics, sufficient to enter 
any one of the State oolleges, and also in 
Military Tactics. The terms of admission 
to these High Schools to be fixed hereafter 
by the State Board of Education. 

The State colleges, or the University of 
Maryland, are: St. John's, Annapolis; 
Washington, Chestertown ; Agricultural, 
Prince George's County ; Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, Baltimore; and tlie Law 
School, Annapolis. All these receive en- 
dowments from the State, and are to edu- 
cate and furnish books free to one hundred 
and fifty male students; and the Law 
School to ten graduates of these colleges. 
(The Medical School was to have taken 
ten others free, but this was unfortunately 
rejected in the Legislature.) The Balti- 
more Female College receives free twenty- 
two young ladies, — one from each county 
and the city, having been endowed with 
$2200 yearly, which places that institution 
iu a highly favorable position. Graduates 
of the High Schools are to have preference 
for appointments to/ree tuition in tlie col- 
leges. The annual commencement of all 
these colleges is to be on the fourth of 
July. 

The State Normal School is to be located 
for the present in Baltimore. The number 
of students of both sexes to be educated 
free in the science of teaching, is not to 
exceed two hundred and fifty, with fifty 
more at $25 a session. Xn conjunction 



with the Normal School are to be Model 
and Experimental Schools, located in any 
part of tlie State required, and to be pay 
schools, for the benefit of those who do not 
desire to send to /ree schools, yet wish to 
be connected with the organization of pub- 
lic instruction. 

The school taxes paid by colored people, 
and any donations made, are set aside for 
schools for oolored children, to be under 
the direction of the School Commissioners. 

All private schools, academies, and col- 
leges to report to the Pre^dent of the 
School Commissioners of the city or county 
in which they are located, on or before the 
first of July, annually, according aa the 
blanks to be sent them may require. 

Male teachers must not be less than 
twenty, nor females less thail eighteen 
years of age. Their certificates to be good 
for three years, and to cost them one or 
two dollars, according to grade. 

The teachers of primary schools to be 
paid from a State tax of 15 cents on each 
$100 of taxable property and the present 
free-school fund, to be distributed to the 
city and counties in proportion to their 
respective population between five and 
twenty years of age. All local or county 
taxes for educational purposes to cease 
afler the year 1866. It is estimated by 
the superintendent tliis will pay the thou- 
sand country primary school-teachers re- 
quired, an average of $345 per annum. 
Schools now in operation under existing 
laws to continue until the 80th of June, 
1865, and the new system to go into opera- 
tion throughout the State on the Ist of 
September ensuing. 
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OUT-DOOR LESSONS. 



RURAL exoursionfli in developing tiie 
youthfhl mind and heart, are most 
important The anticipation of rambles 
through meadow, grove, and forest, have a 
wonderfid effect in awakening the dormant 
powers, and reanimating the weary brain. 
They furnish the means of illustrating many 
studies more happily than can be done in 
the school-room; they aid in impressing 



truth more vividly, and they oreale habits 
of observation and reflection. 

Seasons of unrestrained enjoyment draw 
closer the bonds of affection between 
teacher and pupiL They promote harmony 
among the children, and afford them ire* 
quent occasions for practising self-denial, 
generosity, and other noble traits of char- 
acter, lliey cultivate a love for the pure 
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and beantifbl, and a spirit of commanion 
between onr better nature and the Nature 
around us. Thej exalt the imagination, 
and lead ^ven tbe youngest to experience 
higher pleasures than tlio:« of sense. 

My own pupils have become so accus- 
tomed to these out-door lessons that they 
expect them as they do any school exercise. 
From the first budding, balmy days of 
Spring, to the last bright afternoon of An- 
tumn, they are eager for a walk to the 
mountain. When ^e warm and dry days 
of Spring come, I often hear at recess a 
whispering in the ball, and presently two 
or three <^ the youngest come in smiling 
and blushing with the petition — **Miss 
French, the girls say won^t you please take 
US to the monntun this afternoon ?'' As 
tiioir wish is her own, Miss French often 
consents, and .dismissing them a little 
eariierthan usual, with an injunction to be 
ready by one o^clock, we go home to get a 
lunch. At the appointed hour all are at 
the schoolroom again, each with a little 
basket containing sandwiches, pickles, pre- 
serves, fruit, or whatever dainty the moth- 
er's kind hands can prepare in an hour. 

A walk of half a mile brings us to a 
gushing spring, where we refresh ourselves 
with its sparkling water. Then pushing 
up the mountainside another half mile, 
and down into a shaded ravine with its 
merry brook dancing over pebbles and 
leaping over rocks, we presently come upon 
another spring at the side of a smooth 
grassy lawn. Here the baskets are set 
down, and a general search begins for wild- 
flowers and leaves, mosses and ferns. 

The teacher is kept busy looking at the 
treasures collected, and answering the ques- 
tions as one and another comes eagerly 
with, " Oh, Miss French see this beautiful 
moss I" ^*See what a singular insect I'* 
" Oh, what plant is this ? Will it grow if 
I take it home ?^^ and sometimea the teacher 
cannot answer all these eager questions. 

Now the baskets are opened, snowy 
linen is laid under the trees, the luncheon 
spread, and hungry little girls help each 
other before helping themselves, while 
many a pleasant word and merry laugh en- 
liven the mountain meal. Playing and 
singing for an hour brings the time for us 
to torn homewardT At the sohoolroom 



door we part until the morrow, when 
brighter faces and more perfect lessons are 
the teacher^s reward. 

As the days grow longer and warmer, 
the young faces begin to look tired and the 
young minds seem less active ; and we ?o 
again. This time, perhaps, we visit the 
"River of Rocks,'' along and wide bod of 
huge mass-covered rocks, lying in a gorge 
between spurs of the mountain, seeming to 
have been swept there by some mighty 
flood, ages ago. After skipping, climbing, 
and tumbling over the rocks, little groups 
seat themselves here and there, chatting 
in girlish fashion, wondering how and when 
the rocks got there, plying their teacher 
with all manner of questions, and wishing 
for a geologist to tell them every thing 
about them. Then flowers are sought 
again, and we go home laden with rare 
gifts from our grand old monntain — bou- 
quets of gay scarlet columbine, wild honey- 
suckle, and clusters of pink and white 
laurel with its dark, glossy foliage. !Bnt 
better than all, the pure, bracing air, the 
balmy mountain odors, and the sweet music 
of birds have cheered our drooping spirits, 
and imparted a keener relish for mcntil 
labor. 

At the close of the term comes our grand 
" gala day," when we invite the families 
of all the children, and all our former pu- 
pils to accompany us. But perhaps the 
gayest of all are our " Indian Summer" 
holidays. Then the brilliant scarlet, crim- 
son, golden, and brown leaves are woven 
by skillfiil little Angers into wreaths, gar- 
lands, crowns, and banners, and my laughing 
girls are transformed into sylvan princesses 
in their royal apparel and rich embroidery, 
happier than Stewart's most costly fabrics 
could make them. 

The next morning when the teacher en- 
ters the school-room she finds them all 
gathered around the " color chart," com- 
paring the tints, shades, and hues of the 
leaves they have brought, and referring to 
her the decision of some uncertain shade. 
And so it is always when we go out — some- 
thing is better learned than if we had not 
gone; our hearts are refreshed, and our 
bodies invigorated more thoroughly than 
by a lonely, solitary walk. 

Thus, by my own experience, I have be< 
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come oonyinoed that the teacher has no 
more effective auxiliary in the work of 
training children aright, than the very 
simple one of bringing them freely and 
frequently into contact with the holy tmths 



and mysteries of Natore, and winning 
them to "listen to her teachings.'' Clouds 
and sunshine, earth and air, all have their 
lessons of wisdom for the willing pupil, to 
ennoble, purify, and bless. 
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OUR MILITARY SCHOOLS. 



n. 



IN a former paper we endeavored to 
show the importance of educating the 
people of this country in the use of arms, 
and recommended military discipline and 
drill in school as best calculated to secure 
this end, without interfering with the pur- 
suits of peace. Beside the preparation 
thus afforded for national defence, there 
are many benefits to be derived from such 
njilitary training by the pupils themselves. 

/. Physical Development, — In the first 
place, we recommend military exercises 
for the physical development which they 
give. 

Our best students often turn out to be 
our least useful men, for want of that 
strength and elasticity which well-regu- 
lated exercise at school would impart. 
Such students, if left to themselves, either 
take no exercise at oil, or else they take it 
in a violent, irregular, and imprudent man- 
ner. 

Military drill, if properly varied and 
adapted to their strength and temper, will 
be found to meet exactly their wants. It 
makes a certain amount of out-door work 
imperative, corrects the stooping position 
of the head and shoulders, expands the 
chest, and quickens the circulation by 
bringing into moderate exercise nearly all 
the muscles of the body. More than this, 
and what is of equal importance to all 
classes of boys, military drill imparts a 
firm, graccfuj, and manly carriage, giving 
ease to every motion, and tending to over- 
come awkwardness and constraint This 
exercise, more than any other, serves to 
bring the body into prompt obedience to 
the mind. It trains the muscles to respond 
instantly to the dictates of the will, and 
thus secures to the individual through life 



readiness and accuracy of action, which 
might otherwise hiive been blundering and 
dilatory. 

We cannot leave this part of the subject 
without an earnest word of protest against 
the neglect of physical training that has 
generally prevailed in our schools. It 
would seem to be unnecessary to make 
an appeal upon a point already so largely 
discussed, and so generally conceded by 
the intelligent public. Yet very few seem, 
by their actions, to regard the matter as 
of any consequence. Teachers are hindered 
from carrying out their honest convictions 
in this matter by the demand of parents 
for high-pressure mental training, for a 
certain course of books to be gone throngh 
in the fewest possible years, regardless 
alilce of the welfare of body and soul. The 
brain is thus abnormally and prematurely 
developed, and the body becomes an intel- 
lectual prodigy. Education, however, ii 
not a mere cramming of the mind, but a 
harmonious development of the whole 
being, physical, mental, social, and moral; 
and to neglect any one of these is to do a 
great injury to the future career of the 
pupil. 

77. Mental Training. — "We come now 
to consider the effect of military training 
upon the mind. 

Thj0 first, though not the principal bene- 
fit to be noticed, is, that much useful in- 
formation upon military matters is gained, 
which is at this day an essential part of a 
good education. 

The instructor should not aim merely to 
impart proficiency in drill, but should make 
his pupils, of a proper age, familiar with 
military terms and forms of ceremony, 
with the construction and use of light 
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aims, artillery, and projectiles, with the 
details of camp life, and the maneuvering 
of skirmishers in the field, with the con- 
Btraction of fortifications, hridges, and 
with all the elements of military science. 

The knowledge thns gradually and al- 
most imperceptibly acquired at school, 
would be valuable to every intelligent 
man. Aside fVom this, there is a certain 
discipline of mind resulting from military 
training, which can bo acquired in no other 
way so well. As the body is habituated 
to prompt obedience to the will, so the 
mind is trained to quick comprehension 
and rapid decision. And as the stiff and 
awkward motions of the body are softened 
into grace, so also are the wavering and 
hesitating habits of the mind overcome. 

Again, military discipline, if discreetly 
applied, exerts a powerful and beneficial 
influence upon the character of boys. They 
have a share and interest in the govern- 
ment of the school, if administered upon 
this plan. Their feeling of honor, their 
self-respect, and their sense of individual 
responsibility is thus increased, which 
could not be the case under the old sys- 
tem of appointing "monitors." The offi- 
cers Icam to bear position aud power with 
becoming modesty aud forbearance, if they 
would retain the confidence of the teacher 
and the respect of their comrades; and all 
pupils learn subordination and deference to 
delegated authority. Such training will 
be of great benefit to the State as well as 
to the indivldaal. 

Further, we think that observation will 
show, that military exercises stimulate the 
ambition of many otherwise fistless boys, 
giving an impctns to their progress in every 
department; and that it begets in all the 
pupils an esprit du eorps^ which very much 
incrcivses their happiness and contentment. 

We have known many indifferent and 
idle boys changed to enthusiastic students 
under the healthful stimulus of military 
emulation, a new life being given to tlieir 
whole physical and intellectual being. 

We have now imperfectly noticed the 
principal benefits arising from such a mili- 
tary education as might be obtained at 
school, though we are far from Jisserting 
that such benefits do always result, in the 
present imperfect condition of tliis depart- 



ment Still, while we admit that there 
are yet many imperfections in our military 
system as applied to schools, we must 
deny the force of some objections which 
are often raised. One objection is, that it 
creates a military spirit in the boys. No 
patriotic man or woman (except, perhaps, 
a Quaker) should deprecate such a spirit. 
In time of peace it could do no harm, and 
in time of war might be of incalculable 
benefit to the country. The whole tendency 
of our institutions is unfavorable to the 
cultivation of a military spirit; hence it 
becomes us to encourage rather than to 
hinder it. Again, it is urged that the time 
devoted to drill is so much lost from study. 
This objection can have no weight until it 
be shown that the pupils of military 
schools generally maintain a lower grade 
of scholarship than those of other schools. 
The discipline of body and mind afforded 
by military exercises, gives greater vigor to 
study, aud greater relish to sport. 

Another source of anxiety to parents, is 
the danger of handling firearms. Such 
parents forget that it is far better that their 
boys should be taught to handle them 
skillfully, than that they be left to experi- 
ment for themselves, as invariably they 
will do sooner or later. 

In view of the insufficiency of all such 
objections, and of the many advantages to 
be derived from military exercises, it will 
appear that they are calculated to supply a 
great deficiency in our educational system, 
and to contribute to the healthful develop- 
ment and intellectual progress of the pupils. 

It is not strange that many imperfections 
at present exist in our system of military 
education, for heretofore the subject has 
received but little public attention. Each 
teacher has acted independently in the 
matter, and often without a clear concep- 
tion of the ends to be secured. 

It is only by discussion, by a comparison 
of many systems and results, and by uni- 
ting the experience of able instructors, 
that a substantial and adequate system of 
military training at school can be devised. 

That such discussion may result, and 
that such a conference may be secured by 
men devoted to the cause of our country's 
defence and education, is the earnest wish 
of the writer. 
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HEALTH OF CHILDREN AT SCHOOL. 



[Although calisthenio exercises are doing 
mach for the welfare of the pupils in many 
schools, yet mnch which would conduce 
to their physical development is left un- 
done. The subject is not likely to be re- 
garded with too much attention. The 
views here presented are a synopsis of 
recent articles in the Herald of Health and 
the Massachusetts Teacher, lliey are 
worthy the consideration of every teacher 
and parent — ^j. w. n. c] 

WHEN Spurzheim was lecturing upon 
Phrenology, in Boston, the educa- 
tors in that city took special pains to show 
him the paraphernalia used in the Public 
Schools. After viewing them, he re- 
marked that *^the best schoolhouse they 
had was the Common, where the young 
could get fresh air, vigorous exercise, and 
an acquaintance with nature." Much as 
Bostonians respected the claims of this 
noble man, his remark was not turned to 
any practical account by making more 
Commons, nor by turning die youth of the 
schools into their already ample one, every 
day, to become educated in body. The old 
course was held, and intellectual cramming 
is now practiced. It is a question whether 
the public schools of Boston are not doing 
more harm than good, by killing the bodies 
of the youth, or so warping them that they 
make only common-place persons when 
grown to maturity. 

The paleness and ghostliness of the faces 
of the children, especially in the Girls^ 
Schools, is notable. Such ought not to be 
the appearance of children ; especially of 
girls between the ages of ten and sixteen. 
At that age the body, the mind, and the 
character are forming; and they cannot be 
brought to a vigorous, earnest, and happy 
maturity without perfect health. Children 
at that age ought to have rosy cheeks, 
rounded forms, and playful vivacity. 

That in some of our schools they do not 
have such features is owing, doubtless, to 
many causes over which the teacher has 
litde control ; — ^too much confinement, un- 
wholesome food and bad hours at home, 
too little exercise in the open air, too little 
ei\joyment of sunshine, which is the great 



health-giver, to an unwise and unchristian ' 
excitement from the desire to surpass, and 
to gain medals and diplomas, and lastly, 
omitting others which will occur to the 
thoughtful teacher, to too long lessons. This 
last cause deserves attention, for over this 
the teacher usually has considerable power. 
Long lessons are unfavorable, short les- 
sons are favorable, to health of the body ; to 
health of the mind ; to health of the moral 
nature ; to the happiness of childhood. 

1. Long lessons are dangerous to the . 
bodily health. When the growth is rapid, 
it often absorbs the whole strength of the 
system. A rapidly growing child is inca- 
pable of much or long-continued mental 
exertion. The energies of the whole nature 
are taken up with growing. While that is 
tlie case, plenty of time should be allowed 
for rest Sleep should be long and sound ; 
should begin early in the night and be con- 
tinued until it ceases of itself, — till the 
system is refreshed. An abundance of 
healthful food should be taken ; and time 
should be allowed for eating it, and time 
for digesting. A child with a long lesson 
to learn out of school, is in danger of wak- 
ing prematurely, and thus cheating himself 
out of the sleep which is essential to 
health. He is in danger of hurrying 
through his meals and of hastening to his 
studies immediately after them. He is 
afraid of lounging in a chair or upon the 
sofa, or of a lazy stroll in the air or sun- 
shine. The brightest, noblest, most gentle 
and most gifted person I have ever known, 
died prematurely and bla8te<l a thousand 
hopes, merely from being kept hard at 
study at the age when all the resources of 
his physical nature should have been 
allowed to sustain a rapid growth. Few 
are aware how much should be allowed to 
the exigencies of nature during this period. 

We act as if we were saying, " The body 
— this perishing piece of clay — is of no 
great value, in comparison with the mind, 
the moral nature, the soul.*' But nature 
teaches us another lesson. The laws of 
the bodily health are Nature's laws as 
really as the laws of mind and soul, and 
are to be reverenced as such. 

2. LoTig lenom wrt dangertnu to the 
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health of the mind. At no Age is the 
mind capable of long-continoed exertion. 
J. Q. Adams could not read long without 
his thoughts beginning to wander. When- 
ever this occurred, whether at five in the 
morning, or at nine at night, he immedi- 
ately went out and took a walk in the open 
air, and came back refreshed, and resumed 
his book or pen. 

In childhood, long-continued thought is 
impossible ; little can bo learned at a time. 
If very little is attempted, that little may 
be perfectly learned. If too much is at- 
tempted at once, all will be imperfectly 
learned. Now, none but exact, clear, per- 
fectly distinct thoughts are of any value ; 
of such tlioughts the mind of a child is 
capable of receiving only one at once, only 
a few in a day. A fact, a principle, a truth, 
imperfectly grasped, makes no deep im- 
pression, and that impression speedily 
passes away. The few thoughts that are 
received by the mind while perfectly fresh 
and vigorous, may remain, and, if often 
renewed, become a part of the mind's 
treasures. If the lessons are very short, 
the child may be able to retain all the 
thoughts; if too long, he will be likely to 
retain none of them thoroughly. 

Beside, one great object of study is to 
form habits of vigorous mental action. If 
the mind is allowed to act only as long as 
it can act vigorously, such habits will be 
formed. While, if the mind is forced to 
act when it has become weak, and has lost 
its elasticity, it will form habits of feeble 
and sluggish action. 

8. Long lessons are dangerous to the 
moral nature of the child. Every child in 
perfect health, physical, moral, und mental, 
is full of inquisitiveness and curiosity, and 
receives new ideas suited to his condition 
and state of progress, with satisfaction and 
delight. And, with proper manajrement, 
this mode of feeling may be made habitual. 
But if more facts, principles, or truths, of 
any kind, be forced upon the child than he 
lias power and time to receive fully and 
comprehend perfectly, he becomes wearied 
with the unavailing effort and pained by 
tlie indistinctness of the images pre- 
sented to his mind ; and truths which, pre- 
sented properly, would have been gratify- 
ing and delightful, become distasteful and 



repulsive. This feeling, daily repeated, 
is transferred to the subject of the lessons. 
He comes to dislike a studv which mi^ht 
have been a source of enjoyment to him 
for his life. This feeling of dislike may 
extend itself to the teacher and the 
school. 

4. Long lessons are dangerous to the hap* 
piness of childhood. A child growing up 
in health and under judicious management, 
listens with delight to every story he can 
understand. lie examines curiouslv evorv 
object he sees. Every pla;it, every animal, 
every stone, is beautiful to him. He a.sks 
a thousand questions ; and if satisfactory 
answers are j^iven, he will continue to ask 
others, almost without end. Day after d;iy 
he likes to hear the same story, and to 
handle and examine the same things ; and 
he continues to do so until be understands 
them. Then every new object is a new 
source of delight, provided that too many 
new objects fyo not presented on the same 
day. To be happy and healthy, ho must 
bo much in the open air, at liberty to go 
hither and thither, and to play with — really 
to study — what he pleases. 

Long lessons are not, however, the only 
causes of the paleness and ghostliness of 
the children at school, which come within 
the teacher's control. Bad air in school- 
houses is a most notorious cause of this 
condition. We live in proportion as we 
breathe, other things being equal. If any 
class of persons ought always to have pure 
air in abundance, it is the pupil at school. 
He can get a better lesson in a room full 
of pure air than in one tilled with ^ul air. 
A teacher should be more careful that his 
pupils have this great desideratum, than 
that they say twice four are eight, in per- 
forming an example in mathematics. 

Next to pure air is gymnastic drill o?* 
natural sport. The lopmo.^t story of evcj-j. 
schoolhouse having no playground, should 
be devoted to the education of the muscles. 
The inefficiency and lack of energy in 
thousands of youth are caused in part by 
confinement. For youth under teu years 
of age, three liours' school each day is 
enough, unless si»ort and physieal culture 
be put upon the same basis as intellectual 
skill, when the school may he kept six, 
eight, or ten hours daily, without injury. 
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AN OLD LETTER FROM A YOUNa QUAKER SCHOOLMASTER. 



[The following is a literal copy of an 
old letter in the possession of a well-known 
clergyman of New Jersey. It is unique 
in its facetiousness, if not interesting as a 
historical picture.] 

WKwTALLOwriKLP, Mfty 26, 1810. 
Rbspect£d Frikkd — The loiig-looked-for 
period has arrived when to my satisfaction 
I was to receive thy letter. Thee mentions 
that thee has heen informnl that we had 
some very high blades at school during the 
last term, which I ra!i injure thee is the 
truth ; for I do suppose there never was a 
time since the school was opened that 
there was as much mischief carried on as 

at the present time I left the 

school on the tweltth of May, and went 
to my father's house. I tarried there but 
a short time until I undertook a school in 
the neighborhood of Doe Rim, and I am 
now teaching there. But, 

of all professions that this world hn» known 
from clowns ornl coblers upwardH to the throne, 
from the /jriive architect of Greece and Rome, 
clown to the fminer of a fartliinir broom, 
the worst for care and iin<lcscrved abuse, 
tlic firr«t in real dij^nity and use 
(if hkilled to teach and diliu'ent to rule), 
is the IcuruM muster of n l:ttic school. 

And to my sorrow I have found that the 
firth line is true, for I have a great deal of 
care on my mind, and it is so confining 
that I think the saying of a great man in 
lormer thnes would be api)licable. Thus : 
**0 liberty! O sound once delightful to 
every Roman ear — once sacred, now tram- 
pled upon I" But, my dear friend and 



fellow-student, I long to see thee and con- 
verse face to face. I seem to be shut up 
without the privilege of society to mix 
w^ith, and this day I se^m more than com- 
monly dull. Still the spirit of cheerfulness, 
which I always had, is with me, and helps 
to bear me up. 

I am teaching school, as I said before ; 
and a tamal school it is when I am teacher. 
I do suppose I tire thy patience, but I 
intend, for all that, to give thee some 
account of my school. In the first place, 
1 will give thee a general description, and 
then an individual description. There are 
about (although I have not counted) three 
scholars. The largest is about the aze of 
Tom Thumb, and the others are a aize 
smaller. All of them are a very great 
ways advanced in the spelling-book. How- 
ever, there are none of them but have got 
to tlie letter A, and I believe the foremost 
is as far as B. This much I thought pro- 
per to inform thee ofi with respect to the 
school in general ; now for the individuals. 
The first I shall say anything about is one 
witli no seat in his trowsers, and two holes 
in each knee. The second is a rusty-look- 
ing little soul, but he is the only one in the 
school that has any coat on, and when they 
were making it they had not cloth enough 
to put but one sleeve to it. The other 
sleeve was torn ofiT fighting bumble-bees. 
The third I shall say nothing about, as be 
is beyond description, and therefore will 
end. 

From thy friend, 

TnoMAS Harbis. 



♦-*■ 



THE SUN IN A NEW LIGHT. 



THE boundless extent of physical sci- 
ence is forcibly illustrated in the 
study of the sunbeam. What seems more 
sim})le than a ray of light? And yet it 
would require long study to learn all that 
has been ascertained in relation to it.* 

♦ ^ee, in Scientific American, *' New Facta in 
Kelation to the iSuiibcain." 



First was Newton's discovery, that the 
white ray might be split into seven bril- 
liant and beautiful colors. Then it was 
found that the ray was a compound of 
three elements, light, heat, and the actinic 
rays — those which produce the changes in 
the photograph, ^d effect all other chemi- 
cal actions of the sunbeam. Finally, within 
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a few years has come tlie great discovery 
that the light produced by barning differ- 
ent substances is nut only different in ap- 
pearance, bat when spectra are formed 
by passing these different kinds of light 
through a triangular prism, the spectrum 
of each element is crossed by lines peculiar 
to itself. Consequently, however far light 
may travel, it bears in its constitution the 
evidence of its origin, and thus brings to 
us from the sun and from the stars a knowl- 
edge of the substances glowing there. 

Each of the three elements of the sun- 
beam, light, heat, and the actinic rays, has 
been subjected to a great number of 
minnte and delicate observations, and many 
curious facts have been learned in relation 
to each. Among other things, it has been 
found that some substances which allow 
light to pass freely through them are almost 
wholly impervious to heat. 

Professor W. A. Miller, the author of the 
great work on chemistry, has recently 
been engaged in ascertaining a similar 



series of facts in relation to the actinic 
rays. He finds that the same law applies 
to these ; bodies which possess an equal 
power of transmitting the luminous rays 
vary very much in their power of transmit- 
ting the chemical rays. This is an important 
fact in photography, as the lenses should 
transmit a large proportion of the actinic 
rays. Of all the substances examined by 
Professor Miller, none was found to surpass 
rock crystal in diactinic power. Water, 
ice, and white fluorspar rival it, and pure 
rock-salt approaches it very closely. 
None of the different varieties of glass 
transmit rays extending beyond one-tifth 
or one-sixth the range afforded by quartz. 
A plate of glass less than 1-1 00th of an 
inch in thickness cuts off these rays almost 
as completely as a plate of twenty times 
the thickness. The vapor of water trans- 
mits the actinic rays freely, although it is 
extremely impervious to those of heat. Of 
the liquids examined, water is most diac- 
tinic, and next in order alcohol. 



THE UNFINISHED PROBLEMS OF THE UNIVERSE. 



PROFESSOR MITCHELL'S manner 
and style cannot be forgotten by any 
one of the immense audiences which at- 
tended the delivery of his famous " Five 
Popular lectures on Astronomy." He has 
fallen a sacrifice upon the altar of his coun- 
try, and miglity events have convulsed the 
land. Yet a lively interest is and always 
will be manifested in the works of the 
great astronomer. We shall reproduce- the 
final lecture of his series, ** The Great Un- 
finished Problems of the Universe," as 
taken, with slight modifications, from the 
Pulpit and Rostrum.* 

It was delivered in the Academy of Mu- 
sic, New York city, January 2inh, 1859. 
Previous to the Lecture, a series of resolu- 
tions, with reference to the erection of an 
Astronomical Observatory in Central Park 
was ottered by Prof. Looniis, an<l seconded 
in an eloquent speech by Prof. Davics, in the 
cour-^e of which a high tribute of praise 

♦l*ul|»it liud K<»Htrura, No. 8. Sclicriiierhorn 
Baucrott A Co., New York and Philudelpbiiu 



was paid to Professor Mitchell. We here 
give a part of his Lecture upon that occa- 
sion; the remainder shall appear in our 
next number. 

When I stood, some fourteen years ago, 
said the lecturer, in my own little city be- 
fore a multitude like the one wliich I now 
have the honor of addressing, and there 
for the first time lifted mv voice in behalf 
of the erection of a noble structure, wliose 
chief ornament should be one of the grand- 
est instruments that science and skill has 
ever produced, I ventured to make an ap- 
peal of this kind : The Old World looks 
with comparative* contempt upon the pro- 
found ignorance and inertness of the New. 
They point to us and say, Yonder is aotin- 
ty, and strength, and power, and vigor, 
but it is all i)nt forth to grasp the almighty 
dollar. And when I stood before that 
great assemblage and said, Let us rescue 
our country from the stain that is thus rest- 
ing upon it — let us show to the Crowned 
heads of Europe that free, independent, 
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AN OLD LETTER FROM A YOUNa QUAKER SCHOOLMASTER. 



[The following is a literal copy of an 
rid letter in the possession of a well-known 
clergyman of New Jersey. It is uniqne 
in its facetionsness, if not interesting as a 
historical picture.] 

WKSTTALLOwriKLn, Mny 26, 1810. 
Respected Fkikkd — The loiig-looked-for 
period has arrived when to iny satisfaction 
I was to receive thy letter. Thee mentions 
that thee lias been informed that we had 
some very hijrh blades at school during the 
la<»t term, which I can injure thee is the 
truth ; for I do suppose there never was a 
time 8ince the school was opened that 
there was as much mischief carried on as 

at the present time I left the 

school on the twelfth of May, and went 
to my father's house. I tarried there but 
a short time until I undertook a school in 
the neighborhood of Doe Kun, and I am 
now teaching there. But, 

of nil profesnions thut tlii.n \vorKl hxiB known 
from clowns and coblers ujiwardH to the throne, 
from the grave architect of Gri'oce and Rome, 
<lown to the fmintT of n farthin'j broom, 
tlie worst f«>r care and unJi-scrved abuse, 
tluj first in real dij^nity and use 
(if sitilliMl to teuch and dili^'ent to rule), 
is tliC learnM munter of n l.ttle school. 

And to my sorrow I have found that the 
fifth line is true, for I have a great deal of 
care on my mind, and it is so confining 
that I think the saying of a great man in 
former times would be applicable. Thus : 
"O Iil)erty! O sound once delightful to 
every Roman ear — once sacred, now tram- 
pled upon!'* But, my dear friend and 



fellow-student, I long to see thee and con- 
verse face to face. I seem to be shut up 
without the privilege of society to mix 
with, and this day I seem more than com- 
monly dull. Still the spirit of cheerfulness, 
which I always had, is with me, and helps 
to bear me np. 

I am teaching school, as I said before ; 
and a tnmal school it is when I am teacher. 
I do suppose I tire thy patience, but I 
intend, for all that, to give thee some 
account of my school. In the first place, 
1 will give thee a general description, and 
then an individual description. There are 
about (although I have not coonted) three 
scholars. The largest is abont the size of 
Tom Thumb, and the others are a size 
smaller. All of them are a very great 
ways advanced in the spelling-book. How- 
ever, there are none of them bnt have got 
to tlie letter A, and I believe the foremost 
is as far as B. This much I thought pro- 
per to inform thee of, with respect to tlie 
school in general ; now for the individuals. 
The first I shall say anything about is one 
with no seat in his trowsers, and two holes 
in each knee. The second is a rusty-look- 
ing little soul, but he is the only one in the 
school that has any coat on, and when they 
were making it they had not cloth enough 
to put but one sleeve to it. The other 
sleeve was torn off fighting bnmble-bees. 
The third I shall say nothing about, as he 
is beyond description, and therefore will 
end. 

From thy friend, 

TnoMAS Harbib. 



THE SUN IN A NEW LIGHT. 



TIIE boundless extent of physical sci- 
ence is forcibly illustrated in the 
studv of the sunbeam. What seems more 
simple than a ray of light? And yet it 
would require long study to learn all that 
has been ascertained in relation to it.* 

♦ Sec, in Scientific American, ** Now Facts in 
Relation to the Suubcam.'^ 



First was Newton's discovery, that the 
white ray might be split into seven bril- 
liant and beautiful colors. Then it was 
found that tlie ray was a compound of 
three elements, light, heat, and the actinic 
rays — those which produce the changes in 
the photograph, and effect all other chemi- 
cal actions of the sunbeam. Finally, within 
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a few years has come the great dbcoverj 
that the light prodaoed by burning differ- 
ent substances is not only different in ap- 
pearance, but when spectra are formed 
by passing these different kinds of light 
through a triangular prism, the spectrum 
of each element is crosged by lines peculiar 
to itself. Consequently, however far light 
may travel, it bears in its constitution the 
evidence of its origin, and thus brings to 
us from the sun and from the stars a knowl- 
edge of the substances glowing there. 

Each of the three elements of the sun- 
beam, light, heat, and the actinic rays, has 
been subjected to a great number of 
minute and delicate observations, and many 
curious facts have been learned in relation 
to each. Among other things, it has been 
found that some substances which allow 
light to pass freely through them are almost 
wholly impervious to heat. 

Professor VV. A. Miller, the author of the 
great work on chemistry, has recently 
been engaged in ascertaining a similar 



series of facts in relation to the actinic 
rays. He finds that the same law applies 
to these ; bodies which possess an equal 
power of transmitting the luminous rays 
vary very much in their power of transmit- 
ting the chemical rays. This is an important 
fact in photography, as the lenses should 
transmit a large proportion of the actinic 
rays. Of all the substances examined by 
Professor Miller, none was found to surpass 
rock crystal in diactinic power. Water, 
ice, and white fluorspar rival it, and pure 
rock-salt approaches it very closely. 
None of the different varieties of glass 
transmit rays extending beyond one-tifth 
or one-sixth the range afforded by quartz. 
A plate of glass less than 1-1 00th of an 
inch in thickness cuts off these rays almost 
as completely as a plate of twenty times 
the thickness. The vapor of water trans- 
mits the actinic rays freely, although it is 
extremely impervious to those of heat. Of 
the liquids examined, water is most diac- 
tinic, and next in order alcohol. 



THE UNFINISHED PROBLEMS OF THE UNIVERSE. 



PROFESSOR MITCHELL'S manner 
and style cannot be forgotten by any 
one of the immense audiences which at- 
tended the delivery of his famous " Five 
Popular Lectures on Astronomy." He has 
fallen a sacrifice upon the altar of his coun- 
try, and mighty events have convulsed the 
land. Yet a lively interest is and always 
will be manifested in the works of the 
great astronomer. We shall reproduce- the 
final lecture of his series, '*The Great Un- 
finished Problems of the Universe," as 
taken, with slight modifications, from the 
Pulpit and Rostrum.* 

It was delivered in the Academy of Mu- 
sic, New York city, January 29th, 1859. 
Previinis to the Lecture, a series of resolu- 
tions, with reference to the erection of an 
Astronomical Observatory in Central Park 
was ottered by Prof. Looniis, and seconded 
in an eloquent speech by Prof. Davies, in the 
course of which a high tribute of praise 

•I'ulpit Bnd RoKtrura, No. S. Scliermerhorn 
Batiorotlt A Co., New York and Philudelpbiiu 



was paid to Professor Mitchell. We here 
give a part of his Lecture upon that occa- 
sion; the remainder shall appear in our 
next number. 

When I stood, some fourteen years ago, 
said the lecturer, in my own little city be- 
fore a multitude like the one which I now 
have the honor of addressing, and there 
for the first time lifted mv voice in behalf 
of the erection of a noble structure, whose 
chief ornament should be one of the grand- 
est instruments that science and skill has 
ever produced, I ventured to make an ap- 
peal of this kind : The Old World looks 
with comparative* contempt upon the pro- 
found ignorance and inertness of the New. 
They point to us and say, Yonder is activi- 
ty, and strength, and power, and vigor, 
but it is all put forth to gra<jp the almighty 
dollar. And when I stood before that 
great assemblage and said, Let us rescue 
our country from the stain that is thus rest- 
ing upon it — let us show to the browned 
heads of Europe that free, independent, 
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republican America can take the lead even 
in Science itself, the response to my appeal 
attbrded the most gratifying evidence that 
in the end this grand object would be ac- 
comjilished. "What is the result ? A short 
time after the commencement of the under- 
taking; — and at that dav there was scarcelv 
an Observatory in our country — I visited 
Europe. I went to Munich, tho great centre 
for the constraction of tliese mighty in- 
struments, and tliero I stood in the pres- 
ence of tlie successors of old Fraunhofer 
and Utzschneider. I said to them, ** Your 
predecessors sold to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia the g^eat Equatorial Refractor." And 
why? Simply because they desired that 
their skill and handiwork, displayed in this 
masterpiece, should fail into the hands of 
some profound a**tronomer, and tlius give 
them a world-wide reputation. *'Sell to 
me," said I, *' poor simple republican that 
I am — and yet one of the no])les of our 
land — this mighty refractor, e(]ual to almost 
any other in the world, at co^t, in like 
manner, and I will guarantee tliat in the 
next ten years you will get more orders 
from the United States than from all the 
other countries of the world together." 
They would not make the sale on these 
terms, and yet during that time they have 
received more orders from this country 
than from all others, and we have built 
more Observatories and erected more mag- 
nificent instruments than all the world be- 
side. Now, our scientific men stand on 
the same high platform with those of 
Europe. Europeans hail us as brothers in 
this grand and noble crusade against the 
stars. "We are moving on together — a solid 
phalanx; the watoh-towers are rising all 
oyer the earth, and the grand cry ii^Onward I 
It is echoed from Observatorv to Observa- 
tory. The sentinel is everywhere i»»)>red, 
and do you not mean to post one on your 
rocky heights? I know you do. 

I come now to the discussion of the 
Unfinished Problems of the Universe. 
This would seem to imply that there are 
some which are finished ; but I know of 
none such absolutelv. I believe that we 
are nov»' permitted to- announce tiint tlie 
great law of universal gravitation reigns 
throughout our solar system with absolute 
command and power. I believe that we 



can, almost with certainty, announce that 
its dominion reaches to the fixed stars; and 
when this is uttered, 1 think that 1 have 
told you all the problems that are finished 
in the astronomical world. 

When we come to the examination of 
our own system, when we come to in<iui:o 
whether we have determined the actnnl 
and ])Ositive movements of the sun. whether 
we have reached to the preci^e and critical 
knowledge of the movements of any planet, 
whether we are able to predict with abso- 
lute precision the place of any one of these 
revolving worlds, I answer, it has not been 
done. All we have accomplished is an ap- 
proximation to i)erfection. We are moving 
on from vear to year, and every vear in- 
creases our abilitv to trace out the move- 
ments of these wandering worlds. 

Let me exemplify this matter by refer- 
ence to one single phenomenon. About 
two Innulrod years ago, one of those who 
devoted themselves to the exa'i«ination of 
the revolvi!)g w(»rlds — one of the followers 
of old Ooi)ernicus — thought he had sutli- 
cientlv examined the. movements of Mor- 
cury to predict the fact that it would cross 
the disc of the sun, and be seen ujion the 
solar surface as a dark, round spot. His 
computations, however, were such that he 
felt he must give himself a limit of al>out 
five davs. Think of it — a limit of five 
davs ! 

Now, as the ])lanet occupies but a few 
hours in crossing the disc of the sun, if 
within this time it should ha])pen that the 
transit should occur in the night, the 
astronomer would of course lose the op- 
portunity of verifying his prediction. He 
watched, therefore, during these days with 
an intensitv which vou can scarcelv com- 
prebend ; and at la'^t his eye was greeted^ 
and his heart gladdened, by finding the 
planet, true to his prediction, upon the disc 
of the sun. 

But another period of eighty or ninety 
vears iu the historv of Science rolls awav. 
The astronomers of Paris are all deeply in- 
terested and excited with the approach of 
another of these transits of Mercury. Their 
computations were such that they believed 
they could rely upon them within — not five 
days — but five hours of the time. The sun 
was to rise with Mercury upon his disc 
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The morning arrivecL and. flnned with 
their telescopes, they were waiting to verify 
their computations ; hut the clouds inter- 
vened hetween them and the sun, and 
when he ro<e he was utterly and absolutely 
invisible. They waited and watched, 
Loping the clouds would break away and 
give them the long-coveted opportunity of 
verifying their computations; but the limit 
of time passed, and the clouds did not dis- 
appear. At length, ono after another becom- 
ing weary with the watch, yielded up in 
despair, left his post, and abandoned the 
observation. But one more doubtful of tlio 
computation than the others watched on. 
At last there came a little rift in the clouds. 
Through that cha^^m he hurriedly sent out 
his telescopic ray, and there, on the rim of 
the Sim, clung Uie round, black disc of 
Mercury, telling him precisely within what 
limit of time their computations were in 
error. 

Five hours was the limit required at that 
time. "VVe come down to a later period. 
The Observatory of which I have ha<l the 
lionor of the direction, so far as the build- 
ing, and the mounting of a single instru- 
ment were concerned, was completed in 
1845. 

In May of that year it was announced 
that Mercury would again cross the disc of 
the sun. It was the first observation I 
ever attempted to make. I had computed 
with a'l the delicacy in my power the exact 
moment when the dark planet would touch 
the brilliant rim of the sun. I had gone 
yet further, and computed the exact point 
on the tremendous circumference of the 
snn where the contact would take place — 
for remember, the power of this telescope 
is §0 great, that the sun swells out with. 
soch tremendous magnitude, as to literally 
and absolutely cover the whole heavens 
from horizon to horizon,* could it all be 
taken into the field of vision at one view. 
The point of contract was brought 
within the field of vision of the tele- 
ecope. The eventful day arrived, and the 
sun rose bright and glorious. Not a cloud 



stained the deej) blue of the heavens. As 
the hours rolled by, and the time approach- 
ed, there I was, with feelings such as you 
can not conceive, understand, or com])re- 
hend. My assistants were around me. 
ready with their chronometers to mark the 
moment of contiict. 1 hoped and believed 
that our tables and computations were so 
accurate that five minutes of time would bo 
a sufficient limit, and five minutes before 
the appointed time I took my place at the 
great telescope. There 1 waited and waited, 
until it seemed as if an age had gone. I 
called out, " Surely the time has passed — 
what of the time ?'' " Only a single min- 
Ijte I" Second by second, only a minute 
had rolled away. It seemed as though 
hours had been sweeping slowly by. Again 
I took my watch and widted, until again it 
seemed as though an age hud passed. 
**Surely,'' said I, **the time is gone." 
*'No — another minnto yet.'* At last I 
caught the black disc of the planet just 
impinging upon the bright rim of the sun 
— in the limits of a minute? No; but 
with in sixteen seconds of the computed time ! 
You see, then, the possibility of advance- 
ment. This was not my work, but it was 
the work of another — Le Verrier. Le 
Verrier had taken up the movementn of the 
planet Mercury, and with a power and pre- 
cisi(m of investigation never surpassed had 
corrected the previous tables, and reduced 
the theory within such limits that it had 
now become possible to make these deli- 
cate predictions. Do not imagine, how- 
ever, that after your great Observatory 
shall have been erected, there is nothing to 
do. There is every thing yet to do. Re- 
duce tliese sixteen seconds down to the 
tenth part of a second of time. Cut it 
down, and when you have cut down all 
other errors in like manner and proportion, 
you will be able to fix the longitude and 
latitude of your ships at sea, bearing your 
merchandise and precious freight to all the 
markets of the habitjible globe, and they 
will wing their way over the trackless 
deep in perfect and absolute safety. 



If faith itself has different dressn* worn, Oft, leavinj^ what is nattiral and fit, 

What wonder modeH in wit should take their turn? The currcut foUj proves the ready wit 
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TRUANCY IN NEW YORK- 



THE following account of truant chil- 
dren, and the manner of treating 
them, is derived from the late Report 
of Mr. N. A. Calkins, the indefatigahle 
Assistant Superintendent of the Piihlic 
Schools of New York City. Mr. Calkins' 
suggestions are adapted to any latitude, 
and his entire report may be read with in- 
terest and pmfit by educators generally. 

There are live police officers who are 
specially detailed to visit the public 
schools throughout the city, to take the 
names and residences of sucli children as 
the principals liave good reason to believe 
are truants, and then to visit their homes, 
confer with the parents or guardians of 
these children, showing thcni the import- 
ance of regular school attendance and the 
evils of truancv. In manv cases this course 
is found to be all that is required to et!ect 
a refonnation of the truant pupil. Some- 
times it is necessarv to arrest a few of 
these truants and conduct them to school. 
Others, who have become more confirmed 
in their evil ways, are committed to the 
Juvenile Asylum. 

During the year 1803 the names and 
residences of 5,613 children were reported 
to these officers. On visiting their homes 
it was ascertained that 1,968 were absent 
from school for the following reasons: 
transferred to other schools by their pa- 
rents; withdrawn from school; kept at 
homo by sickness, poverty, or other rea- 
sons ; therefore not to be classed as truants. 
Through the exertions of the oilicers, ^3,092 
children were induced to attend school 
regularly ; 159 were arrested and taken to 
school ; 156 confirmed truants were com- 
mitted to the New York Juvenile Asylum. 

During 1864 the names of 4,033 children 



were reported to these officers as truants. 
On visiting their homes it was found that 
2,080 were able to assign good reasons for 
their absence, such as attendance at other 
schools, sickness, &c. The homea of 800 
could not be found. The number peww*** 
as reformed and mr 
regularly is 1,750 ;| 
taken to school ; 1/ 
were committed to 
and 275 still remaic 

It is found that li 
diminishing the nt 
from year to year; 
be taken to enable 
portion of the act oi 
the idleness and tru. 
who wander in tin 
lawful occupation, c 
school whatever, it 
from " growing np i 
ing the road of vice 
render this law more 
be established a tru; 
firmed truants, and ose 
the ages of five and nr^ 
and truant lives, 
school, might be m 
discipline and proiM 
desired reformatio 
plished. 

As now the knov 
cers are continually t 
from school, already 
intluencc in detcrrin 
existence of a truan 
execution of the lav 
vagrancy, would in 
now totally neglect 
tion, to avail themse 
afforded in our free-s 



A PERSKVKRINO IxvENTOR. — The Brus- 
sels carpets of England are woven on looms 
invented by an American, and bought of 
liim. Bigelow, an American, went to 
Ku'rland to study carpet weaving in the 
English looms, but English jealousy would 



not allow him the opportunity. He took 
a piece of carpeting and unravelled it 
thread by thread, and then combined, 
calculated, and invented the machinery on 
wliich the best carpets of Europe and 
America are woven. 
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School Discipline. 

DISCIPLINE, school discipline, jrov- 
ernment, — the words are heard 

every gathering of teachers and school 
eofnmissioners, from Maine to Mexico, but 
practical illustrations are as rare in their 
schools as tniants at a school excursion. 

There is no scheme of education in which 
the maintenance of discipline is not an 
essential feature ; and there is no teacher 
who does not ])rofe8S to have some kind 
of discipline in hi-* school. And yet, how 
Tsrious and conflicting are the theories 
on this subject! Some would maintain 
a military strictness among their pupils, 
even in a literal sense, as proi>osed by a 

• 

»' : ocmtribntor in this number of the Mojtthly; 
others would allow the greatest possible 

f freedom consistent with proper attention 
to lessons. From some schools the rod is 
hanislied, while in others it is considered 
that the sparing of the rod is the spoiling 
of the child, and a contempt of Holy Writ 
Insuring a condign disciplining of the re- 
niss pedagogue in unexplored torrid 
regions. 

There would be le«*s diversity of opinion 
ai to the means necessary for securing 
discipline, if what ^he term implies were 
dearly understood. With many, discipline 
is considered of no value in itself, and as 
necessary only in order to keep boys at 
▼ork. Hence a little noise is not objected 
to if the pupils are only busy with their 
appointed tasks, and sometimes an imper- 
tinent scholar is tolerated because he is 
*^ amazing quick at figures." Perhaps, the 
teacher is very strict while his pupils are 
in school: the school hours over, the boys 
may run wild. It is thought that children 
will more readily submit to order and 
obedience when in school, from having had 
Iheir own way when out But it requires 
a firm hand to rule high-spirited youths, 



alternately checked and indulged, turbu- 
lent as fiery steeds ; and as tliis notion of 
discipline is a very common one, it is no 
wonder that many teachers fail. 

To us, however, it seems that to consider 
discipline as only a means to an end, and 
as altogether subordinate t^> instruction, is 
to take too narrow a view of it. We regard 
it as " moral training '' and think it should 
consist essentially in the formation of good 
habits. Such a view of it would render 
onr efforts toward its attahunent more in- 
telligent and effective, while to train 
children to habits of punctuality, neat- 
ness, obedience, and quiet industry, is to 
them, at least, as valuable as any amount 
of niere instruction we can impart. Much 
of the knowledge gained at school is lost 
more rapidly than acijuired, but habits 
formed there cling to a man through life. 

It may be urged that tlie importance of 
moral training is no new idea ; that in all 
good schools attention is already given to 
it. This we readily admit ; but too often 
this training is confined to mere instruction 
in moral duties, without due regard being 
paid to the practice of them ; and again — 
and this is more to our present purpose — 
this moral training is considered as entirely 
distinct from discipline properly so called. 
When a boy is punished for any breach 
of discipline, the reas(m generally is, that 
if such delinquencies were allowed, the 
work of the school could not go on 
projierly. But it would bo acting upon 
a higher principle if tlie master considered, 
not so much the effect of the fault upon 
the working of the school as upon the boy's 
own character. This is the principle 
which, we contend, should regulate all 
rewards and punishments: the improve- 
ment of each bov's individunl ch;irncter. 
Occasional ly, a boy will prove incorrigible ; 
expulsion is then ihe best tiling; but these 
are exceptional cases. As a rule, chil- 
dren will yield to the force of habit, and 
will in time grow to love the ways which 
were once irksome to them. The stream, 
guided at first in its coui-se, will gradually 
wear for itself a channel in which to flow.. 
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We sliall perhaps best illustrate that 
view of (lisciplino which wo have en- 
deavored to exj^lain, by noticing some of 
its resnlt>4. In the fir^t place, it will check 
impatience on the i)art of the teacher. A 
young toucher often enters upon his duties 
with the greatest enflmsiasm. lie perhaps 
kn(»ws that his pupils are ignorant, rude, 
and disobedient; but he thinks there is 
the greater room for improvement — the 
greater honor to be won in reclaiming 
them. For a while he labors earnestly; 
he points out the attractiveness of virtue, 
the odious nature of vice, and often is 
pleased with the answers received, and 
some good impression seems to have been 
made. l>ut, there is little irjiprovoment in 
conduct; some flagrant act of disobedience 
or wrong is committed, and all his labor 
appears to have been in vain. He grows 
disheartLiK'd ; he thinks there is some- 
thing ])ecu]iarly vicious in the chuss of* 
children amongst whom ho has been 
thrown; or, if he is of a timid character, 
he may begin to doubt his titness for his 
professitMi. But lot such teachers clejirly 
understand the nature of the work in which 
they are engaged, and half their doubts 
vanish. They .should recollect that, in 
many cases, their pupils have h)ng been 
accustomed to bad habit--^, and although 
they may very williiigiy asstnt to all their 
t.'iicher tells them, still it requires time to 
overconif those habits. They may speak 
according to their *' infused opinions,'' but 
they will act as they have been accustomed 
to do. l>ut if bad habits exist, good ones 
may bo formed. It is perhaps a work of 
time, yet the longer the process, the better 
it 19 done. A few characters may easily 
be traced on sand ; the next wave oblite- 
rates them. A word engraven in a rock 
remains tor ages. 

As the discipline for which we contend 
depends on the formation of habits, it 
matters comparatively little whether a 
teacher's maimer is kind or severe, pro- 
vided he is finn and consistent. Much 
will depend on his own character, and to 
expect every one to adopt the same means 



in maintaining discipline, is to endeavor to 
fit them all to the bed of Procrustes. 

But not only will the methods for main- 
taining discipline depend very much upon 
the character of the teacher, they will, or 
at least they ought to vary with the charac- 
ters of the children. A kind manner may 
sometimes be imposed upon, and the autho- 
rity of an indulgent master set at defiance. 
On tlie other hand, if the reins are too 
tigjit, fear, on the part of the pupils, may 
produce hypocrisy ; or perhaps a high- 
spirited lad whom a kind word would have 
gained, is driven by harshness into open 
rebellion. 

One rule, however, must be observed by 
all who wish to bring about a good moral 
tone in the school — whatever command is 
given must be obeyed; whatever is for- 
bidden must never be allowed- The only 
really bad disciplinarians, therefore, are 
those teachers whose characters and dis- 
positions are so changeable that they are 
never in the same mood two days together. 
For habits are fonned by repeated acts; 
and if by firmness an impression is made 
one day, and then effaced through indulg- 
ence the next, no progress can be made, 
and the children become irritated and 
vexed. This fickleness of character among 
teachers is far from being uncommon, and 
mav arise either from weakness of charao- 
ter or infirmity of temper. All recollect 
Goldsmith's Village Schoolmaster — 

*'■ Well had the bodiujar trembler learned to trace 
Thu day^s di;Mteten» in bis moruiDg face ;" 

and there are not wanting examples in 
these days, of teachers whose treatment of 
tlieir scholars depends very much on the 
way the world treats themselves. Of 
course under such circumstances there 
can be no moral training. 

The notion of discipline for which we 
contend, will lead us to understand that a 
system of rewards as a means of keeping 
up discipline— concerning the efficacy of 
which there are great differences of opi- 
nion — might become a very powerful 
means of good. It is true that boys who 
work steadily in hope of a reward are not 
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impelled by the highest motives, but in 
the mean time a good habit is actjuired. 
Through life, men are constantly being 
deterred from certain things through fear 
of punishment, and led to do otiiers 
through hope of reward ; and why" should 
this not be the case in the little world of 
school? Of course we do not lose sight 
of the fact that, in themselves, actions iire 
goo<l or bad, according to the motive 
which prompts them; but what we wish 
to impress upon our readers is, thut how- 
ever good the motive, the practice will 
remain defective unless strengthened by 
habit. 

If a teacher intends to establish real dis- 
cipline in his school, which shall not be 
mere surface work, but shall elevate the 
moral tone of his scholars, he will begin 
by endeavoring to implant among them 
good habits; and this he will accotuplish, 
by quietly, but firmly, inducing thcui to 
practice, day by day, what is right for them 
to do. For, ultimately, whatever nmy be 
their opinions, or even professions, they 
will do what they have been accustomed 
to do. 



Toe Political Fokck of Ideas. 

IT may truly be said of most modern na- 
tioius that their national characters 
have been formed on the model of some 
great mastermind. The quiet, grave irony 
of Cervantes is Miore or less nsible in every 
Cuban who comes to our schools for in- 
straction. The breath of Voltaire blew 
into a crumbling ruin the State Church of 
France ; and, on his cold, sarcastic, search- 
ing, sceptical writings have been formed 
the minds of many of the most eminent of 
that nation^s later philosophers and states- 
men. It is a question well worthy of dis- 
cussion, whether Great Britain is not more 
indebted for her present position to tlie 
^* thoughts** of Shakspeare than to the 
" works" of Watt. Our opinion is, that, 
in the trial, the poet would conquer the 
medianican. 

The student of history, who looks into 
the causes of great eventai often traces 



them beyond the mere will of the ruler 
who ordained them, to the imi)eninir force 
of previous *' national idem*." The preach- 
ing of Peter, the hermit, sent half Chris- 
tendom to Palestine. The (\itholic C'lmrch 
would not have fallen before tlio act of 
Henry VIII. hail not the ballad writ* rs of 
the fifteenth century, by their ridicule of 
the viee^ of its elergy, previously prepared 
the minds of the i>eople to welooua* the 
Ketbrmatiun. Ferdinand of Spain was so 
convinced of the force of ideas, tljut he 
forbade the Moorish song on the fall of 
" Alharaa" to be sung by the Sj)anish sol- 
diery, decreeing the penalty of death to 
any offender. In our own country we are 
probably indebted to one deturniiiicd will 
for the war which is now raging in our 
midst. 

Such being the force of ideas, do we not 
too much neglect in our public schools the 
cultivation and training of the faculty of 
imagination? Do we not lay too much 
stress on jiroficiency in the strict sciences 
alone, in our examinaticms of teachers for 
qnalificati(m and advancement ? The math- 
ematician who att:iins a certain result step 
by step, has rarely that free, fanciful, yet 
comprehensive mind which can throw 
light upon a subject by a sentence, and to 
which the post is an open book of reference I 
On this point we would do well to receive 
instmction from nature herself, from 
lips of mothers! Their nursery ballads 
are almost all extravagant fictions. A 
rythmical multiplication table will not an- 
swer for either mother or child. 

Is it true, then, as even some philoso- 
phers teach, that utilitarianism is the chief 
end of human life ? Is not the practical 
materialism of the ;igo itself, largely in- 
debted for its success to the ideas of 
the philosopher Lord Bacon? Who can 
say that the actual is not as visionary as 
the ideal ? We can find the answer in the 
words of the bard of Avon : 

" The •rrcat globe Itself, 

Bhnll dissolve 

And like the buseloss t'abric of a viMon 
Leave not a mck beiiind. IfV are tuc/i tiuf 
At dreamt are made o/^—and vur lUtU lift 
U ntuttded with a tUep P^ 
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"We sliall perhaps best illu.strate that 
view of discipline which wo have en- 
deavored to explain, by notichig some of 
its re^nlt«j. In the tir>t j)I;K'C, it will check 
impatience on the part of the teadier. A 
young t^'ucher often enters upon his duties 
with the greate-'t entlinsia^ni. lie perhaps 
knows that his pupils are ignorant, rude, 
and di^iol'edient ; but he thinks there is 
the greater room for improvement — the 
greater honor to be won in reclaiming 
thern. For a while he labors earnestly; 
he points out the attractiveness of virtue, 
tlje o(li<»us nature of vice, and often is 
plea-^ed with the an.swers received, and 
some go(Kl impression seems to have been 
made. l>ur, there is little improvoment in 
conduct: some flagrant act of disobedience 
or wr«)ii;x is committed, and all his labor 
appears to have been in vain. He grows 
disheartened; he thinks there is some- 



in maintaining discipline, is to endeavor to 
fit them all to the bed of Procrustes. 

But not only will the methods for main- 
taining discipline depend very much ui)oa 
the character of tlie teacher, they will, or 
at least they ought to vary with the charac- 
ters of the children. A kind manner may 
sometimes be imposed upon, and the autlio- 
rity of an indulgent master set at defiance. 
On tlie other hand, if the reins are too 
tigjit, fear, on the part of the pupils, may 
produce hypocrisy ; or perhaps a high- 
spirited lad whom a kind word w^puld have 
gained, is driven by harshness into open 
rebellion. 

One rule, however, mu.st be observed by 
all who wish to bring about a good moral 
tone in the school — whatever command is 
given must be obeyed; whatever is for- 
bidden must never be allowed. The only 
really bad disciplinarians, therefore, are 



thing ])eculiarly vicious in the class of* those teachers whose characters and dis- 
aniong^t whom he has been positions are so changeable that they are 

never in the same mood two days together. 
For habits are fonned by repeated acts ; 
and if by firmness an impression is made 
one day, and then effaced through indulg- 
ence the next, no progress can be made, 
and the children become irritated and 
vexed. This fickleness of character among 
teachers is far Irom being uncommon, and 
may arise either from weakness of charac- 
ter or infirmity of temper. All recollect 
Goldsmith's Village Schoolmaster — 

*^ Well had the boding trembler learned to trace 
Tliu day'.s di^abtera in Iub morning face ;'' 

and there are not wanting examples in 
these days, of teachers whose treatment of 
their scholars depends very much on the 
way the world treats themselves. Of 
course under such circumstances there 
can be no moral training. 

The notion of discipline for which we 
contend, will lead us to understand that a 
system of rewards as a means of keeping 
up disciidine — concerning the efficacy of 
which there are great differences of opi- 
nion — might become a very powerful 
means of good. It is true that boys who 
work steadily in hope of a reward are not 



children among-t whom ho has been 
thrown ; or, if he is of a timid character, 
he may be;^'in to doubt his fitnes.^ for his 
profession. But let such teachers dearly 
under?»tand the nature of the work in which 
they are engaged, and half tlioir doubts 
vanish. They should re<'olIect that, in 
many cases, their pupils have hmg been 
accustomed to bad habits, and although 
they may very willingly as>tnt to all their 
t.-acher tells them, still it requires time to 
overcome those habits. They may speak 
according to their "infused opinions,'* but 
they wiil act as they have heen accustomed 
to do. But if bad habits exist, good ones 
may bo formed. It is perhaps a work of 
time, yet the longer the process, the better 
it is done. A few characters may easily 
be traced on .sand ; the next wave oblite- 
rates them. A word engraven in a rock 
remains for ages. 

As the discipline for which we contend 
depends on the formation of habits, it 
matters comparatively little whether a 
teacher's manner is kind or severe, pro- 
vided he is firm and consistent. Much 
will depend on his own character, and to 
expect every one to adopt the same means 
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iu)i)«lled hy the highest motives, but in 
the meuD time a good habit is acquired. 
Through life, men are constantly being 
deterred from certain things through fear 
of punishment, and led to do others 
through hope of reward ; and why should 
this not be the case in tlio little world of 
school? Of course we do not lose sight 
of the fact that, in themselves, actions are 
goo<l or bad, according to the motive 
which prompts them ; but what we wish 
to impress upon our readers is, that how- 
ever good the motive, the practice will 
remain defective unless strengthened by 
habit. 

If a teacher intends to establish real dis- 
cipline in his school, which shall not be 
mere surface work, but shall elevate the 
moral tone of his scholars, he will begin 
by endeavoring to implant among tliera 
good habits; and this he will acco:nplish, 
by quietly, but firmly, inducing them to 
practice, day by day, what is right for them 
to do. For, ultimately, whatever may be 
their opinions, or even professions, they 
will do what they have been accustomed 
to do. 



Toe Political Fokcb of Ideas. 

IT may truly be said of most modern na- 
tionH, that their national characters 
have been formed on the model of some 
great mastermind. The (|uiet, grave irony 
of Oervantes is more or less visible in every 
Cuban who comes to our schools for in- 
struction. The breath of Voltaire blew 
into a crumbling ruin the State Church of 
France ; and, on his cold, sarcastic, search- 
ing, sceptical writings have been formed 
the minds of many of the most eminent of 
that nation's later philosophers and states- 
men. It is a question well worthy of dis- 
cussion, whether Great Britain is not more 
indebted for her present position to tlio 
"thoughts" of Shakspeare than to the 
" works" of Watt. Our opinion is, that, 
in the trial, the poet would conquer the 
mechaniean. 

The student of history, who looks into 
the causes of great eventai often traces 



them beyond the mere will of the ruler 
who ordained tliem, to the unpelUiiir force 
of previous ** national ideas." The preach- 
ing of Peter, the hermit, sent half Chris- 
tendom to Palestine. Tlie Catholic Cliiireh 
would not have fallen before the act of 
Henry VIII. had not the ballad writi rs of 
the fifteenth century, by their ridicule of 
the vice> of its clergy, previously ]»repnred 
the minds of the people to welcome the 
Reformation. Ferdinand of Spain was so 
convinced of the force of ideas, that he 
forbade tlie Moorish song on the fall of 
" Alhama" to be sung by the Spanisli sol- 
diery, decreeing the penalty of death to 
any offender. In our own country we are 
probably indel)tcd to one determined will 
for the war which is now raging in our 
midst. 

Such being the force of ideas, do we not 
too much neglect in our public school < the 
cultivation and training of the faculty of 
imnginatiou? Do we not lay too much 
stress on }>roficiency in the strict sciences 
alone, in our examinaticms of teachers for 
qualification and advancement i The math- 
ematician who attains a certain result step 
by step, has rarely that free, fanciful, yet 
comprehensive mind which can throw 
light upon a subject by a sentence, and to 
which the past is an open book of reference I 
On this point we would do well to receive 
instniction from nature herself, from 
lips of mothers I Their nursery ballads 
are almost all extravagant fictions. A 
rythmical multiplication table will not an- 
swer for either mother or child. 

Is it true, then, as even some ])hiloso- 
phers teach, that utilitarianism is the chief 
end of human life ? Is not the practical 
materialism of the nge itself, largely in- 
debted for its suecess to the ideas of 
the philosopher Lord Bacon? Who can 
say that the actual is not as visionary as 
the ideal ? We can find the answer in the 
words of the bard of Avon : 

" The jrreat globe itself, 

nhnll (lisHolvu 

And like the baseless tubnc of a viMon 
Leave iH»t a mck huhind. IfV are tuck »tuff 
At dreamt are tnutU o/^—and imr lUtU lift 
U n/umUi with a tUtp /'* 
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The Government of the Republic. 

A NEW BOOK. 

IN January, under the caption "A Book 
Wanted," we stated that our schools 
needed a textbook, whicli, in plain and 
simple language, should fully explain the 
nature of the government under which we 
live, the relations of the state to the peo- 
ple, the powers and duties of the federal 
government, and of those great municipal- 
ities which form the Union. 

A number of our leading statesmen and 
jurists, improving iipon this suggestion, 
have resolved to do all in their power to 
put this kind of information, not only in 
the hands of tlie pupils in our schools, but 
also in the hands of every American citizen 
at the domestic fireside. They believe that 
the permanence of our institutions will 
depend, in a great measure, upon tlie 
intelligence of the masses of the people in 
reference to their rights and duties as citi- 
zens. Proceeding to carry their resolution 
into effect, they have addressed a letter to 
Prof. W. B. Wedgwood, LL. D., in which 
they state that there is an increasing de- 
mand among all classes, in our own and 
other countries, for some reliable work 
which shall give a clear, comprehensive 
and accurate knowledge of the ccmstruc- 
tion and operations of our system of gov- 
ernment. They say that there is no work 
w^hich contains this infonnation in such 
fonn as to be accessible to the great mass 
of the people ; they express their full con- 
fidence in the ability of the learned profes- 



sor to prepare such a work as they suggest, 
and tliey extend to him an invitation to 
undertake its accomplishment. He has 
accepted the invitation, and will speeilily 
assume the task assigned him. 

Prof. Wedgwood began his legal studios 
after completing the college routine, and 
was admitted to the bar when the rules of 
our courts required the student to study 
three full years after graduation before 
they could be admitted. 

Soon after entering his profession he 
mode an extensive and successful effort to 
disseminate a knowledge of our constitu- 
tion and laws among the masses of the 
people in all parts of our country, in which 
he received the unqualified approbation of 
the leading jurists in the several states. 
He prepared and published more than 
three thousand pages of law matter, some 
of which sold to the extent of over one 
hundred thousand copies. The degree 
of doctor of laws was conferred u]>on 
him by Rutgers College, under the admin- 
istration of the late Hon. Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen, and he held the position of 
principal professor in the law school of the 
University of New York for six years, 
resigning this position a year ago. As a 
scholar, as a teacher, and as an author, 
Prof. Wedgewoud has manifested qualities 
which show the appropriateness of the 
labor in which he is about to engage. We 
feel fully warranted in expressing the 
conviction that it will bo successfully 
prosecuted. 
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BBmsH Museum LiniiAitr, ) 
London, May 13, l?s65. ) 

New Reading Rm>m — Model Cat4ilogut — Availa- 
bility — Sumber arui Cfniracter of Jieadfi's — 
plan arui Arraugtment of tfu Ruom — Miltt of 
Books. 

SITTING in the magnificent hall which 
the British nation opens with generous 
hospitality to students not of her own do- 
main alone, but of all nations, I am tempted 



to write to the Eduoational MoNxnLT on 
the subject which here seems the most 
near and suggestive — the New Reading 
Room of the hritish Museum. Here I have 
worked every day for nearly three months, 
so closely engaged in my preparation to 
edit Hitter's work on tlie Holy Land, that 
I have visited not a single school in Lon- 
don, nor put myself in the way of meeting 
with any educators, as my lebnre in £diu- 
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burgh so amply allowed me to do. I can- 
not, therefore, write what would be called 
an *^ educational** letter, but this Library- 
is one of the greatest educational powers 
in the world, and the arrangements which 
are made for the use of students are so 
U!ii {ue and admirable, that it seems wrong 
to neglect so Interesting a theme. 

it is unnecessary to remind tlie roaler 
in more than a word, that the Library of 
tlie British Museum is one of the largest in 
the world, numbering over half a million 
of printed books, besides pamphlets, manu- 
scripts and the like, w^hich are literally 
innumerable. The number is so vast that 
it has never been computed. The number 
of volumes in the catalogue alone is 1150, 
each volume being in manuscript, and tlie 
size of a large ledger. The catalogue of 
maps, music, and manuscripts, would 
swell the entire number of volnmes to 
more than two thousand. They are most 
conveniently arranged, and if yoa know 
the author's full name, you can look up a 
book in about as short a time as you could 
find a word in Webster's Unabridged. 

But it is not of this huge librory in itself 
that I could speak, but of that feature 
which distinguishes it from almost any 
other in the world. Paris, Berlin, Dresden, 
Munich, Vienna, Rome, Madrid, have 
their immense collections of books, some 
of them surpassing in magnitude this great 
caravansary of literature in London. But 
there is the same peculiarity here that we 
think so much of in America in selecting 
our President, availability. The great li- 
brary in the Vatican is well-nigh worthless : 
each book is ent jmbed in a little wooden 
case or box, and very few are allowed to 
turn its leaves. And it is more or less the 
case with all the jiublic libraries of the Con- 
tinent, they are so hedged in with restric- 
tions that you cannot use them as you can 
the little collection of books on your own 
shelves. But it is not so here. The British 
Museum Library is as open and as free as 
the light of heaven. It is placed at the dis- 
posal of the people of all the nations ; every 
nelp is given, and while you are there 
from nine in the morning to four in the 
afternoon, you fare like a prince, so sump- 
tuous are the accommodations for students, 
so excellent the service of the attendants. 

It is free, but it costs the people of Eng- 
land half a million of gold dollars yearly to 
sustain it ; and peer and peasant are alike 
entitled to enjoy its advantages. The only 
question asked is, are you twenty-one years 
old; if you are, go through the form of get- 
ting a ticket, and bask in the ample fields 
of literature. And yet free as it is, it is not 
thronged. There are accommodations for 
three hundred *^ readers" at once, but I 



have never seen every table fnlL And you 
might think too that people might come 
here to lounge, to read novels, to tritle 
with literature. But they do not. Open 
as it is, these men at my side are the 
Authors of England. I do not scrutinize 
the works of my neighbors. To do that 
were most unmannerly ; but I cannot help 
seeing that those who come and sit down 
to work by my side are hardworking men, 
engaged in tlie most recondite paths of lit- 
erature ; many orientalists are to be seen ; 
many evidently engaged in historical re- 
searches; many in hunting up out-of-the- 
way geographical details, some prosecuting 
recondite researches in the province of 
literature proper, but never have I seen 
a man here who seemed to come with tri- 
vial motives, or who was not a genuine 
scholar. And they have one good rule 
which acts as an excellent safeguard. The 
current magazines are not issued till they 
are boimd, and novels can not be taken 
out till they have been published a 
year. That rule keeps away the thousands 
who are foolishly rushing after the latest 
births of the press. And this is most ex- 
cellently planned, for the chairs, the desks, 
the heating apparatus are so sumptuous 
and luxurious, that were it not for this rule 
the New Reading Room would be the 
greatest resort for loungers in London. 

This room, which, with all its appoint- 
ments, cost the British nation $450,000 in 
8oli<l g«»ld, is so simple in its main outlines 
that I will venture to describe it. It is an 
enormous dome, a hundred feet in height 
and a hundred and forty in diameter— one 
foot more than St. Peter's in Rome, twenty- 
eight feet more than St. PauPs in London, 
and only two less than that of the Pantheon 
of Rome, the vastest in the world. Book- 
cases line its circumference, up to a height 
of thirty feet, where the great windows 
begin, which give it light The bookcases 
in this room alone accommodate 80,000 
volnmes ; the others are in tlie adjoining 
buildings. 

Now fancy this great circle of four hun- 
dred and twenty feet circumference. At 
its center is a slightly elevated circular 
dais, where the attendants sit,, and whence 
books are distributed to all the tables, 
which radiate, like the spokes of a wheel, 
towards the sides of the room. Imme- 
diately around the central dais are the two 
concentric tables, broken at convenient 
places for passage through, where stands 
the vast array of catalogues — those two 
thousand folio volumes of which I spoke. 
Each of the long tables for readers accom- 
modates fourteen persons, giving five feet 
to a ])erson. I can not look across my table 
for a screen three feet high, running the 
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whole length, forming wliat may be called 
the backbone of the structure. In this 
screen or partition are inserted my ink- 
stand, penholder, and two ingenions adjust- 
able racks for holding large books. Nor 
is tliirt all the function of this .screen ; it 
is not a single i)iece of plank ; it is hollow, 
and measures six inches through it; the 
top is covered with wire netting, and 
tlirough it a steady, equable current of 
warm air is poured into the room. Was 
ever device so admirable? Nor is this all. 
Under the table runs a tube at a convenient 
distance from the feet, tilled with warm 
water ; this helps to warm the room, and 
niav be a foot-warmer if I choose to use it 
as such. The tables are covered with 
enameled leather ; the chairs are leather- 
covered, ample in size and models of their 
kind. In a drying-room outside, the porter 
carefully deposits your coat and umbrella ; 
waiters come and go, discharging every 
service you may wish. A dining-room is 
just below, where for six pence you may 
have a generous slice of roast beef, and 
where a shilling pays for beef, potatoes, and 
pudding. The books in the reading-room, 
which can be reached from the floor, can 
be taken down without ceremony; for 
others you must send the attendants. In 
one word, the whole affair is as near per- 
fect as anything in this world can he. I 
liave at times tried to think what the most 
c()iilirme<l grumbler would find here to 
exercise his gift upon, and as yet I have 
failed. Here I break this letter oflf to ^o 
and ask a friend if he ever saw a man who 
could find a fault with the arranirements 
of the New Reading Room. '*0h, yes," lie 
said. "And what was it, pray?" *'0h, 
some think that it takes too long to get 
the books '' Well, I suppose there is a 
chance for grumblers there, for sometimes 
one must wait twenty minutes for a book, 
and I have known them to be half an 
hour ; but that is the unavoidable result of 
the vastness of the collection. You can not 
walk ten miles in less than two houi-s and 
a half, however excellent, — however costly 
the boots you wear, or the roads you 
ti'averse. You can not find one book in this 



enormous collection, in a moment. There 
are twenty-five miles of shelves in the 
reading-roo!n alone, and yet here are only 
80,000 volumes — not a sixth part of the 
whole collection I 

It would be impoasible in the course of 
a single letter to go into some of the minor 
excellencies of this perfected work. I say 
minor, not meaning it, but only referring 
to what is less striking. The same in- 
genuity, the same skill, the same honest 
use of money is apparent in the new book- 
shelves which the readers' tables show. 
Take for instance tliis paragraph : 

The shelves are formed of iron galvan- 
ized plates, edged with wainscot, and 
covered with russet hide leather, and 
haN-ing a bookfall attiiched. They are 
fitted at each end with galvanized ii*on, 
leather covered, and wadded pads placed 
next the skeleton bookcase framuig, to 
prevent injury to tlie binding, when the 
books are taken out or replaced. Between 
these pads tlie skeleton framing of the 
cases forms an aperture by which a current 
of air may pass, and ventilation be kept up 
throughout. The shelves rest upon brass 
pins, the holes for which are pierced at 
three quarters of an inch apart, from centre 
to centre ; but by a contrivance in crook- 
ing the shai-t of the pin, which may be 
turned upwards or downwards, this inter- 
val is practically halved, and the position 
of the shelves may be altered three-eighths 
of an inch at a time. There are 2,750,0u0 
of these holes i" 

These are not pine-wood bookcases 
exactly. 

Hut this must do. I should like to tell 
of the ventilation, of the Kamptnlican floor, 
looking like leather, and giving no sound 
back to the tread. I never saw such a 
place to study. There is no noise, all are 
hard at work, the atmosphere is one which 
stimulates to thought, and to industry, and 
to noble achievement. England had done 
many, many noble things, but surely she 
has never done one more worthy of her 
weal til, her culture, and her civilization, 
than the stablishment of this princely li- 
brary, w. L. o. 



MISCELLANY. 



The Egyptian Ohron61ogy, which 

has led so many Egyptian scholars, such as 
]3unsen and I^psius, to put back the date 
of creation indefinitely, is likely to be 
brought within reasonable limits. M. 
Mariette, a distinguished French explorer, 
has discovered a tablet in a disentombed 



temple at Memphis, with a long record of 
royal names. It places in direct succession 
kings of the fifth and tenth dynasties, and 
tlie twelfth and eigliteenth, omitting all the 
intermediate ones, like the tablet of Abydos. 
M. Mariette confesses that it seems to prove 
that the intermediate ones most have been 
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contemporaneons monarchs, or kings of 
other parts of Egypt, and that this deducts 
18.38 years from the supposed duration of 
the Egyption kingdom. A>s he has been an 
advocate of the long chronology, this ad- 
mission has great weight. 

In the preparation and purification 

of Magnesium, mixed sohitions of chloride 
of potassium and chloride of magnesium 
are evaporated to dryness, and thus a non- 
anuet)us double salt is obtained, which, 
when reduced with soda in an iron (Tucible, 
yields large quantities of magnesiinn. It 
may be purified (though for i)hoto^raphic 
purposes this would be superHuous, and 
enhance the cost of production cou'^idcr- 
ably), by distillation in an iron apparatus 
filled with hydrogen. 

Starch sugar has been converted 

into a sweet, hard, granular condition, in 
which it resembles ordinary sugars, by Mr. 
F. Anthon. 

Prof. Hoffman has patented in Eng- 
land the process of manufacturing a new 
color, obtained fr«»m iodine, which affords 
several varieties of violet. 

A short time since a paper was read 

to the Society of Antiquaries upon an an- 
cient papyrus, which had been, after much 
difficulty, deciphered. It is a story of 800 
lines, relating the adventures of an Asiatic 
wanderer, about B. 0. 2400. This person 
flees from the court of King Ammenemoo 
I. into Ethiopia, where he is hospitably 
entertained, marries the daughter of a 
chief, and becomes a rich man. In his old 
age he longs to return to Egypt, and writes 
to the King for pardon. The King returns 
a gracious answer, and a copy of his letter 
is given. The adventurer describes his 
return to Egypt ; the awe with which the 
King's presence inspired him ; the mis- 
taken zeal of the courtiers, who fancying 
that the King is about to punish the fugi- 
tive, cry out that he is guilty ; the turning 
of the tables by the King, who pronounces 
him innocent, instals him in a s])lendid 
honse with a handsome pension, continues 
to smile upon him till the day of his death, 
and builds him a magnificent Unnh. 

About fifteen years ago, it happened 

in a certain country of Europe, that tlie in- 
spector general of garrisons, while visiting 
a provincial town, observed a sentinel sta- 
tioned at a little distance outside the walls, 
keeping guard over some ruined building"* 
in the suburbs. The general inquired of 
the sentinel with some curiosity, why he 
was posted there. The sentinel referred 
him to his sergeant. The sergeant had 
nothing to say but that such were the or- 
ders of his lieutenant. The lieutenant jus- 



tified himself under the authority of the 
captain-commandant of the garrison for the 
standing order in question, the command- 
ant infonned the inspector-general, with 
much seriousness, that his predecessor in 
office had handed down to him tiie custom 
as one of the military duties of tiie place. 
A search was immediately instituted in the 
archives of the nmnicipulity, the result or' 
which \vi\< to obtain satistactory proof that, 
for the last seventy years, a sentinel had 
always stood over the ruined buildings in 
the same manner. With awakened intere-t 
and curiosity, tlic general returned to tiie 
capital. He there set on foot a more elab- 
orate investigation among the State docu- 
ments of the minister of war. After long 
delay it was at last discovered that the 
ruined building of the faubourg luul been, 
in 1720, a storehouse for mattnu*se-» belong- 
ing to the garrison, and that in the course 
of that summer it became desirable to re- 
paint the door. While the paint was wet. 
a guard was placed outsitle to warn tlio>e 
who went in and out; but before tlie paint 
was dry, it came to pass that the officer on 
duty was dispatched on a mission of ini- 
portance, and left the town without re- 
membering? to remove the sentinel. For a 
hundred and thirty years a guard of honor 
has constantly remained over the door— a 
sacred and inviolable tradition, but one 
which rei)resented at bottom no higher 
idea than the idea of wet paint. 

A natural curiosity, which com- 
pletely j)uzz]es naturalists and geologists, 
is now in possession of Isaac S. Josephi, 
the wholesalejeweler on Washington street^ 
San Francisco. It is an irregular hexagonal 
quartz crystal, al^out one inch in diameter 
and two inches in length, pointed at one 
end and broken squ:irely off at the base. 
Within the body of the crystal, rising from 
the base like a miniature mountain, and 
occupying about half the entire length of 
the stone, is a mass of beautifully crystal- 
ized gold, silver and copper, each metal 
distinctly defined, and all embedded in 
the stone — which is as clear as glass — in 
exactly the style of the flowers and other 
objects in a glass paper-weight. This 
curious s]>ecimen of the handiwork of 
nature was found by a miner at Gold 
Gulch, Calaveras county, some four years 
ago, and has been carried around in his 
pocket ever since, until some two months 
ago, when it was purchased by the su[)er- 
intendent of a copper mine, and sent to 
the present possessor as a curiosity. Geo- 
logists wlio have examined it declare that 
nothing of the kind lias ever been seen or 
heard of before, and are utterly at a loss 
to account for its formation. 
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The smallest natural magnet gene- 
rally possesses the greatest proportion of 
attractive power. The magnet worn by 
Sir Isaac Newton in his ring weiglied only 
three grains ; yet it was able to take up 
746 grains, or nearly 250 times its own 
weight, whereas magnets weighing above 
two pounds seldom lift more than five 
or six times their own weight. Iron is the 
only substance principally attracted by the 
magnet The aegree of magnetic attrac- 
tion depends on the strength of the magnet 
itself, the weight and shape of the iron 
presented to it. tlio magnetic or unmag- 
netic state of tlie bodv, and the distance 
between them. All iron bars standing 
erect or fixed perpendicularly (such as the 
inm railings before housfs) are magnetic, 
the north pole being at the bottom and 
the sonth at the top It is also a curious 
fact tliat the uppermost part of the iron 
ring round a carriage wheel attracts the 
north end of the magnet, and is conse- 
quently a south pole, while the lower 



part of the same iron, in contact with the 
ground, attructs the south end of the 
needle, and is therefore a north pole. 
Turn the wheel round half a circle, and 
the poles immediately become reversed. 
The power of magnetic attraction resides 
wholly in the surmce of the iron bwlies, 
and is independent of the mas;^. An 
empty bombshell will attract as strongly 
a** a solid sphere of the same material. 
The cutters in gun-boring become mag- 
netic in consequence of being continually 
rubbed in the same direction. 

The French journals report that 

M.(7iiunal has succeeded in' obtaining crys- 
tals having all the properties of diamonds, 
through the mutual reaction of phospho- 
rus, water a/id bisulphid of carbon, on 
each other, for the space of fifteen weeks. 
The crystals were found to be so hard that 
no pick was capable of acting on them ; 
they cut glass like ordinary dia«i>onds, and 
scratch the hardest steel ; in brilliancy and 
transparency they equal the best jewels. 
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MANY persons regard Latin as an 
irksome study having little remu- 
nerating value. Latin, nevertheless, luis 
important advantages in educati<m ; it is, 
not only a most excellent training for 
memory, but is the very best exposition of 
the general principles of grammar, illus- 
trating the inflections of word**, and the 
nice shades of thought, developed by pre- 
fixes and terminations; and it gives an 
anerring key to the meanings of those 
more elegant and expressive terms used 
by our best writers. Words derived from 
the Latin add to the Anglo-Sax<m a rich- 
ness and delicacy of expression that all 
scholars appreciate, and they now form a 
nmch larger proportion of our language 
than those not familiar with the classics 
would suppose. Education is thus imper- 
fect without some knowledge of this 
language and its derived words. 

But while these advantages of Latin arc 
admitted, the irksomeness of its primary 
studies must be also, particularly in the old 
systems of teaching it, in which .students 
were kept for months porinsr over a Latin 
grammar, without the facilities of seeing 
or applying the principles explained. A 
decided improvement in this respect took 
place when " First Books'' in Latin 
appeared, combining grammar, reading 
and translation in each lesson. But the 
" Latin Readers" and the "First Reading" 



books still have defects — in the monoto- 
nous character of the pieces, or the incon- 
gruous selections from various writer?, 
apparently taken at random — det.-iched 
sentences that awaken no interest, or para- 
graphs which change from one subject to 
another without finishing any ; and in the 
books of modern times, as Histotia Sarra^ 
Viri JionuB, the stvle is so dull and staid 
that students seldom feel their interest so 
much excited in the narrative as to pursue 
it with zest. In reading the new work of 
Professor Brooks.* of Baltimore — the Viri 
Atneru'cp.^ the reader, therefore, cannot fail 
to be struck with the difference in the stylo 
between it and the first Latin bt>oks of his 
boyhood days. Opening the book at ran- 
dom, wo find from '*Joanxe9 Patlus 
JoxKs," p. 120, the following spirited scene : 

*' Dnrn nuvcs approninqnaiit. frtiqnctHia >pec- 
tniitinni m.-isrna, KtU'lio Kiuntno, iinpl(>T onpiit 
Flainl)oroiiurheTirte. Dies vc.Hpera-ioit, sol .le.-ivn- 
dit c;t, cropuHCMilo in noet«irn tonehnisoentH. hma, 
orhe plcMo surj^ciiM. radios ar^iiteos ditfmuiit. 
Siiblid supra poiitnm rubesoU tu'ffor, ac ru^rtant 
toiiiirua, dniii co6iirir nuven h<>Atile:< in prinio 
coiitrrt.'ssu. Toriiuinta, t*no larcro, ex or lino 
celcriter crnittujjtur, exoriturtjue ciutnor viioruiii 
frnf]^orqne sclopotorum. 

*' Pusrna desaevit ; qni^que emissiono tO'tiT-n- 
tornin tiirna dilHcemntur, fi»snra?qne por oorin-.ra 
naviaiu aperiuntiir, riintitque uiidfe per lora- 

(2) nKOOKS' ViKi Tllit^trks Axcrica. New York; Barnos 
1 Uurr. Price $l.SO. 
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m'lDA, proflaltqne san^U snpcr sterns lubrjca:*, 
duin rtinio involnti iiaiite dcproelinntur »<ub 
incertiun lunain. Decie8 nniet EiehardiiH^ decioA 
ilaintnse extiii^utintnr ; intcrduni itiHiiit ^'ulere, 
donee ub untlia ievatUH »it; »^d iiHquu prHBrVsctiis 
eju.s iiiviciu.H prGclitini !«ustiiict. Tuiidein SenipiH 
iiictfiiditur, nuiiiiiiiBqi)e circa ninlos ud eoelmn 
cx8ii|>erant coruHoantque crcj»itJinique ; ubi iiuv- 
arcliosi ejua, igne et iiiarte subuelUH, victorem 
agno.'^cit vexilliiinqtie xubriiiitit. 

'*Ubi illtixit, imviH Kiclianlns jacuit collapsa 
frhtndibiis pern>rata, inrtaminatn ao prope do- 
p: c<rta. Per dieiii et iioctem xustentata e."«t ; ned 
hiibjecta et volutata ab iindis, iu niuiiieiitiim 
vacillavit, ultiniiiinqac uV> mari haiista cKt cum 
f >rtibnH dffunctia, qtii »upur stei^as peri^raut. 
N<>ii fiii^Mct feretrmii incliuts aiit Bcpulcrimi 
glorioi^iui*. 

Now there is a fire, a graphicness in 
this description of the rencounter, that 
will delight the young and the old. True, 
the spirits of good old Cicero and Horace 
might be perplexed about the exact modern 
meaning of such words as tormcnt'i, ttch- 
petorum^ etc., but the style can not fail to 
intere^t, and make students delighted with 
Latin reading, and encourage them on- 
,ward. If all the Latin first-reading had 
this excellence, we would hear hut little 
complaint of it** irksomene?*s. 

Examining the book more fully, we find 
another interesting feature. It embraces 
the lives of the prominent men of America. 
Colujnbus to Andrew Jackson, arranged in 
chronological order, and thus forms, as it 
were, a biographical hi>tory of the coun- 
try Hence the study of the ** Viri Ame- 
ricit-y can not fail to impress the memory 
with th • principal event-* in our history, 
and to imbue the heart with enoLling sen- 
timents of patriotism and virtue. This is, 
indeed, one of the peculiar characteristics 
of the classical works of Professor iirooks, 
especially, we remember, in his Ciesar and 
Ovid. A late reviewer of the^e works 
observes: ** Professor Brooks strives to 
beget a study of the text of his author, by 
jiointing out the literary beauties, and by 
furnishing paralleli-<ms from our own lite- 
rature and the Bible. He would develop, 
not only mere verbal or grammatical util- 
ity, but also cultivate the taste and the 
moral sense of classical study." This, 
certji nly, is no small advantage of T-,atin 
as a discipline for the minds of children. 
The la:e Bishop Meade, in his great work 
on **The Bible and the Classics," says: 
" U all the teachers of youth, and editors of 
the cla-sics, had hut followed [this] example, 
then classical education, instead of minis- 
tering to skepticism and inimoralitv, would 
have l>een a useful handmaid tx) Ohristian- 
itv." Latin and mathematics are admirablv 
adaj)ted to form a well-balanced mind. 
Latin is, however, better suited to some 
minds, and, generally and more especially, 
to the minds of females. 



A new edition of a teacher's manual* 
has appeared. It is not a book of much 
lal)or or erudition. The teacher's vocation, 
means of professional improvement, oral 
teaching, object lessons, school examina- 
tions and exhibitions, and similar topics, 
are treated in the form of letters, in phdn, 
intelligible langiuige. No new system 
and few new ideas are advanced, and Uie 
experienced teacher would find little of 
practical importam^e. To many persons, 
however, it would be interesting, and 
would perhaps bo more useful thail some 
I)retentious and labored treatise. 

Cleveland's Compendium* of English 
Literature was given to the public several 
years ago, and has been too extensively 
used and too well appreciated to require 
special praise. And as the propriet4)rs of 
the Monthly now issue the valuable scries 
to which it belongs, we are tempted to 
pass the book with stinted approbation, as 
we have often done under similar circum- 
stances, knowing that in commending our 
publishers we might seem to be patting 
ourst.lves on the head. But the works of 
Charles I). ( leveland are really too meri- 
torious to be slighted on such considera- 
tions. The Compenuium in its improved 
form is really a remarkable book. Solid, 
voluminous, and (virefnlly compiled at first, 
the additions and revision have made it the 
best collection of the kind which has been 
])repared. Few who have had no experi- 
ence in bookmakinir can form an a])proxi- 
mafive estim te of the time and labor 
ncc«.s-ariiy expended on the work. The 
selections are in pro^e and in poetry, 
illustrating the principal writers of five 
ce.ituries, ainl are annotated,- iirdexed, and 
arranged with the conscientious a<'curacy 
which distinguishes the author. Fnusual 
j)aiiis have been taken in the typ<>gra|>liical 
execution of the work, and it is issued in 
the neat, hand-iome and durable form 
which it merits. 

The Teacher's work would prove far 
pleasanter were his pupils properly trained 
at home, from their infancv. Warren Hur- 
ton's new book on the " Observing Facul- 



(2) TiiK TrAniBHN ^».si5TA!«T. Or Flinti and Methods In 
Sil;i)o| I)i>«.Mi(tiiie Hiid Iii>triicti<)n ; bviiijr ii M-riea of 
rHiiiiMHr leit»r > ■<> oi-.e «iuei iiijc iii»on the iwiclier'H work. 
Uy (H \KLVS Noi.tiiknu. A.M , muiIioi of '• I'he Toarher 
Rtnl PHrfMi.'" K'lr. l^»^toIl : ('rosh> «t Ainrwoiih. 12idq, 
pp. 35:i; 81.75. 

(3) (-oMPENnirM or Kmomsh I.itekatpr*^-, fhionolotrirftlly 
Arm a^i'd, l-om ^ir .1 .hri MHii'ieville to WillMni Cowpcr. 
CoiiNivtiiiirof' Mi'»iriiuihitMl .^kKtrhc^ of ih«* mi-hoiB. seicc- 
tioK* tnuM tSeii \Vork>. wiih Xo»es. explanwiory *iid illiis- 
tiatiM*. "liioctiiy in tlio tif»>t editiont, n!id io vnrtoiiS 
crit.cifTus iV'viiT'iel hs h textbook lor th»* hufheHt 
chtsM's in M'h<»ol». roid fii- Junior clrt^^e^ in coHfjfe*. M 
Hell i«.<» for piivrtte KH-Ct ■.'. Uy t'lUKl.' ?i I). TlkTR- 
LAND. New Yo'k .iii-l IMiiUdelphiii : Scheimerhoro, 
ItHiicrot'i ii I'o. llu'.n. i>p. 77G; $J.60. 
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ties'' happily shows what can and ought 
to be done at home, and ]iow it sliould be 
done. Those parents who properly eu- 
coiirajre the cliiUrs first cravings after 
knowledge iirv really exercising tutorships 
and i)rotessor>hips as important as any in 
our colleges. Mr. liurton's book* contains 
less than two hundred pages, and yet we 
know no work so rich in vahiable hints 
and suggesti«»ns. We are not given to the 
usv.' of >trong terms in praising books, but 
we can not avoid insisting that every pa- 
rent and teacher should own and studv 
this liitle volume. Its universal nse could 
not tail to be of inestimable advantage. 

"We have had many works professing to 
contain valuable informaticm concerning 
method-^ of instruction. Too many of thc^e 
have been of inferior character and onlv a 
few have been sutiiciently thorough or 
practical. It, therefore, gives us real pleas- 
nre to receive the long promised work of 
Prof. Wickersham.* in whi<^h we recognize 
a nearer ap]) roach to a properly scientific 
treatment of the variou** questions. The 
introduction, containing 100 pages, is elab- 
orately written and full of fact** alike in- 
teresting luid importimt. In this poi'tion 
of the work the author makes some strong 
points while nrging that teachers need 
special preparati<m for their calling, fie 
regards teaching, as a profession, equal in 
importance to those of medicine, law. and 
theology, and shows tliat its object is to im- 
part instruction not merely that the pupil 
may acquire means to feed or clothe him- 
self, but also that he may be made more 
useful to his fellow men. Ilavini; estab- 
lished the importance of the profession he 
insists, with great proi)riety, on the ne^ 
cessity for special preparatory schools, and 
fortifies his position by references to the 
teachers of Prussia, France, and Great 
Britain. We regret that our limited space 
will not permit us to carefully discu<*s the 
merits of this work. It is characterized by 
wonderful unity of pur])ose and com[)lete- 
ness of plan. No branch of study seems to 
have been overlooked ; for instruction in 
each, some method is given. The whole 
treati«<e gives evidence of careful prepara- 
tion. The stvle is verv concise. Bv tho*e 
who have the honor of the ])rofession at 
heart and who desire to be faitiifid in dis- 
charging their duties toward the pupil, tliis 

(l> Thk CuLTPu;: OF THK OpAKurirfr. K ton.Tir-i i.\ tmk 
K.\Mli,v .*'"J»ili:' S<H »<ii.; oiT!i'n;r« ill'. .1 :l ••••u". irnl 'i.iw 
to make them Iiftmrrlve to ilio Vniii:jr, |U- W^kkkx 
ItPKiov, AiiiImii (.(■ "Tin* Disir-ct Sr!i()i| no ii W.ih," c.o. 
NVw Voik: IlMriMT A Jfroihcrn. 7«i '■""''. 

(5) Mktmohs c»r IX"«rKrcT'.i»" ; thnt p-irt <>( ilie 1*1«>I nophy 
wliii-li t;".it«» of the nntiir^ of ;ht? pcwrHl U»<ii-lii". of 
kiiowle-l'rf, and liic ntfUKxls of i«ii<>iiin;; tliom u«'*C(t:i.liii^ 
to tli.it iia;n>(>. ]»y iIamks J»yi.K WtrKKUsiiAM. A. M.. 
Priiieiptti I't'iin. State Nnniml ScJiaol, c-tc. I'liilHilvl- 
phia, J. li. Lipplneutt A Co. 12mo ; 81.75. 



work will be welcomed more heartily than 
any similar treatise which has appeared. 

Onr clerical friend, the Vicar of Wake- 
field, will never grow old. We have just 
Inid a half-hour's chat with him, and found- 
him as geniid and lo<iuacious as when, a 
Quarter of a century ago, we learned inci- 
dentally, through him, that the "cosmogony 
... of the world had puzzled philosopheri 
of all ago-*," and that **Sanchomathon, Man- 
etho, Berosu-* and Ocellus Lucanns, had 
attempted it in vain." The Vicar, at this 
time,* is clad in dark vellum cloth, and his 
appearance is altogether unexceptionable. 

The Phron dojjical publications of Messrs, 
Fowler i\: Wells have long been known 
througbout onr conntrv, and it mav almost 
be said, tlirougbout the world. During 
several years they have directed their 
attention, not only to subjects of a similar 
nature, but to variou"=» practical and useful 
topics. Of these the Handbook for Home 
Improvement' \< mo>t directly connected 
with educational matters. It will seem to 
many persims that a book showing how to 
write, bow to talk, how to behave, and 
how to do business, is, in this enlightened 
day, a little behind the age Such persons 
do not reflect that the world is ropeopled 
every thirty years, and that a thoasand 
years hence there will be myriads of tyros 
blundering with their A B 0. To persons 
who have had little opportunity for syste- 
matic study, the Handbook, simple and 
inartistic as it is in execntion, will prove 
both interesting and serviceable 

The Pulpit and Rostrum continues to 
present from time to time the most inter- 
esting productions of the literary and fo- 
rensic leaders of our eventful age. Devoted 
to no restricted range of thought, it is a 
reflex of the most gifted minds now infln- 
encing popular action. The latest number* 
of the series contains the Oration of Hon. 
George Bancroft, at the Obsenuies of the 
late President ; the Fujieral Ode, by Bry- 
ant ; the Emancipation Proclamation, and 
the Inaugural Address of March, 18G5. 
Accompanying these is a well-executed 
and remarkably accurate engraving of the 
lamented President, forming a strikinir 
contrasts the rude portraits which at this 
time everywhere meet the eye. 

(6) Trk VtrAH or Wakkfifld. By Olivbr r;«iLi>»«rni. 
Ni:w V>iik : F-iii.k il. DoUd. Pocket GJition, ^it top; 
rv. 242: Sl.flO. 

(7) ilAJfonooic roR nonir iMPRoriMRNT, comnrUiiifr Hnir 
t>> Wiittt, How to Tnlk, How to HrliMve, How to I>o 
Muhiiieiih. New York : Kowler k Welln. I.Mr{:e l2iU0 ; 

(S) TiiK Pci.PiT AND RosTRCM ; Pumphlcl Serinl. R«minn!i, 
Oiatioiis, Po|iiilAr Lcturex, etc.; N'o ."Vl. New York 
Obr^qiiicn of ihe Intf Pr^ldent. New York : Schenner- 
hui n, liaiicroa k i:o. With Portrait, •:& eciiU. 
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LKB90N8 ABOUT HOME. 

7. Physical Forms. — The lessons on the 
home neighborhood, spoken of in the pre- 
ceding article of this series, must neces- 
sarily bo oral. Teachers accustomed to 
give oral lessons, and familiar with the 
principles to be observed in their i)repara- 
tion, will need no aids in the preparation 
of these lessons on the physical features of 
the neighborhood in which their pupils live. 
Many teachers, however, will perhaps find 
the following report of a lesson on a neigh- 
borhood in Western New York of assist- 
ance, as suggesting, better than any set of 
directions could do, the method of pro- 
ceeding. The pupils are the children of 
the farmers of the neighborhood, and the 
time summer. 

Teacher. I would like all of you to think 
carefully a moment, and try to remember 
everything you saw on your way to 
school. (Several hands are raised, and the 
pupils, one after another, are called on to 
state what they saw.) 

Joh7i, I saw some men mowing in Mr. 
B.'s meadow. 

Charles. I saw a red squirrel running 
along the fence by the woods. 

■Mary. I saw some cows and a colt, and 
two calves, and some sheep and lambs, in 
Mr. G.'s pasture. 

Fanny. I saw some cherries that are 
turning red in the orchard across the 
road. 

T. You have remembered several things, 
and I have no doubt if you should think a 
little longer you could name many more ; 



but we have as many as avo can talk about 
in one morning. We are going to have a 
lesson on some of the things you have seen 
in coming to school. Mary spoke of some- 
thing she saw in a pasture. ITow many 
passed pastures in coming to school? 
(Hands raised.) Mary, can you tell me 
what a pasture is? 

Mary. It is a field where the cattle, 
horses and sheep stay. 

T. Why are they in the i)asture ? 

Mary. We drive them there to eat the 
grass. 

T. Do they need anything but food dur- 
ing the day ? 

CJiildren. They want drink too. 

T. Very well. Where do they find 
drink ? 

James. There is a creek in our pasture. 

SaraJi. There is a spring in ours. 

T. (Charles's hand is raised.) Well, 
Charles, what is it ? 

Cha^, I saw a big crab in the creek 
when I was coming to school. 

T. I thought somebody would remem- 
ber presently that there is a creek to bo 
pas^5ed on the way to school. I am glad 
Charles has thought of it, though it seems 
he thought most of the crab. I want 
to talk of the creek presently. Sarah 
may tell us first what she means by a 
sprin{i. 

Sarah. It is a place where the water 
comes out of the ground. 

T. rias any one el<e seen a spring? 
(Hands raised.) Can Charles tell me any- 
thing more about a spring? 
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Chaa, There is a creek running from 
our spring. 

T. James says there is a creek in his 
posture. 

Clia*, (Interrupting.) That's the very 
same creek that goes from our spring. 

T, Now will one of vou tell me what a 
creek is, or how it is different from a 
spring, since both are water? 

James. The creek is where the water 
runs along through the fields, but the 
spring is just the place where it comes out 
of the ground. 

T. Does the w^ater rt/7i, James? Oan't 
you think of a better word ? 

James. It Jlotcs. 

T. That is better. Now I should not 
sav that a creek is xoTierc the water flows 
through the fields, but is water flowing 
through the fields. Can any one give me 
another name for a eresh f 

Fanny. Some people call it a hrooh 

T. I like that name better, though most 
people about here say ereeJc instead of 
brook. Can any one tell me where the 
little brook tliat flows through the pas- 
ture goes? 

Gearge. It goes into the big creek that 
makes our mill-pond? 

Ghas. That's Salmon Creek. 

T. Does any one know of any other 
brooks that flow into the " big creek" as 
George calls it? (Several are named.) 
Now can any one give me another 
name than creek for this large stream of 
water that has so many brooks flowing 
into it? 

Susan. Johnny Brown called it a river. 
He lives in Albany, and he said there was 
a river there big enough for ships and 
steamboats to sail on. 

T. Johnny called it a river because he 
had only seen such large streams as are 
called rivers. You call it a creek because 
you only know of such small streams as 
are called brooks or creeks. So we have 
three different names for streams of water. 
One of these days we shall learn some- 
thing about rivers. George, will you tell us 
how Salmon Creek makes your mill-pond ? 

George. Father built a dam right across 
the creek, so the water was stopped from 
flowing ; and it filled up behind the dam, 
and spread out wide and deep, and kept 



getting larger and larger, until it came up 
to the top of the dam. Now it pours over 
all tlie time, and doesn't get any fuller. 

T. George has told us that very nicely. 
One of these days we shall learn about 
something that is very like the mill-pond, 
only a great deal larger, yet nobody ever 
built a dam to make it. 

Fanny. I know what you mean — ^it is a 
lake. 

T. Now we will talk of some of the 
other things you have seen. John said he 
saw a meadow. How many others passed 
meadows on your way to school ? (Hand.4 
raised.) John, tell us what you mean by 
a meadow ? 

John. It is a field full of grass. 

T. The pasture was a field full of grass 
too, was it not? Are a meadow and a 
pasture the same thing? 

Chas. The cattle eat the grass in the pas- 
ture, but the grass in the meadow is mowed 
and made into hay. 

John. (Interrupting.) The cattle eat the 
hay too^ don't they ? 

T. John should not interrupt. We know 
that the cattle eat the hay, but what 
Charles means is that they are not allowed 
to eat the fresh grass as fast as it grows in 
the meadow, as they do in the pasture. 
Let us try to find some other difference. 
When you look over the pasture, and then 
over the meadow, can you see any differ- 
ence in the land itself? 

Mary. Our pasture is a great deal 
rougher than our meadows. 

George. Our pasture isn't rough, but it 
is swampy. 

T. Why do you say yours is rough, 

Mary? 
Mary. There are hills all over it and 

there arn't any in the meadow, only little 

bits of knolls. 

T. But what do you mean by the hills f 

Mary. (After thinking a moment.) When 
the ground is a great deal higher than the 
rest we call it a hill, and where there are 
a great many hiUa we say the land is 
rough or hilly. 

T. That is well said. What do you say 
of land that, like the meadow, has no large 
hills? 

James. We say it is Utel land. 

T, When yon read about level lands like 
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the meadow you will see them called 
plains. One of these days we shall learn 
sometl^ing ahout a plain. Who has seen 
other hills than those in Mary^s pasture ? 

Chas. I saw some awful high hills the 
other day when I was going to Ithaca with 
father and Uncle George, but uncle said 
they " wan't nothing" to what you see in 
New Hampshire, where he lives. lie said 
there were some there so liigli that if you 
were on top of them you'd see sometimes 
the clouds, and thunder, and lightning un- 
der your feet, and where you are the sun 
woald be shining. He calls them maun- 
tains, 

T. That is very interesting, and we shall 
some time learn about those not "awful" but 
Tery high hills that ore called mountains. 
Now we want to talk only of what we have 
seen. George says his pasture is swamjty. 
What do you mean by that, George? 

George. The ground is all wet and 
muddy, and little bunches of grass grow 
all over it; but you can't very well go 
across it for the ground is so soft that if 
you happen to step off the grass you will 
sink knee-deep in the mud. I got stuck 
in it the other night when I went after the 
cows. 

T. But how do the cattle get along ? 

George. Ohl the pasture an't all swamp, 
and the cattle know where to go ; and be- 
sides they don't care if they do get in the 
mud. 

T. That word " an't" is not a very good 
one. I should say " is not" instead. Does 
any one know any other name for a 
swamp f 

Mary. Some peoi)le call it a marsh. 

T. Do you know, George, why your 
father takes that swampy land for a pas- 
ture, instead of planting corn or having a 
meadow there ? 

George. Father says the ground is so 
a^ful wet, — (class laugh) — so very wet, 
that he can't do anything else with it ; and 
he says he is going to have some ditches 
dug to " run" the water off, and then next 
spring he will plough it up. 

T. Do you know, Mary, why your father 
does not make use of his level fields for 
pastures instead of that hilly one ? 

Mary. We have some level fields that 
were pastures last year, but they are corn- 



fields this summer. I asked fatlier why 
he didn't plough that one too, and he said 
it'is so rough and stony that it is not good 
for anything but pasture, but the cattle 
can get enough to eat and so he lets them 
run there every year ; but he ploughs up 
the level pastures sometimes and plants 
corn and potatoes on them. 

T, We have now talked as long as our 
time will allow. To-morrow we shall talk 
of the woods and other things you liave 
seen this morning. Try to see something 
more when coming to school to-morrov- 
Who can tell mo everything we have been 
learning in this lesson? (Hands raised.) 
Fanny may try. 

Fanny. We have learned about pastures, 
and brooks, and a spring; and hills and 
meadows, and a swamp. 

2\ Now I would like to see the hand of 
every one who can tell me what each is, 
and where we may find some of each. 

We observe that in the foregoing lesson 
nothing has been told the children, nothing 
learned by them by rote, but they have 
become conscious that they possess a 
knowledge of certain things, acquired by 
the use of their own powers of observa- 
tion, and thus have their attention awaken- 
ed for future observations and the path to 
knowledge opened to them. We also find 
in this simple lesson on a few of the ob- 
jects accessible in the least varied neigh- 
borhood, the basis for the future idea of 
rivers, lakes, mountains, and plains ; and in 
the use of the rougher and poorer lands 
for pasturing, but the better for culture, the 
germ for the future perception of the rela- 
tion of the physical features of a region to 
the industries of its people. There still 
remain to be given lessons on the wood- 
lands, or "woods" as the children call 
them, in which a little definition would 
be obtained by comparing them with an 
orchard as the meadow was compared 
with the pasture; and they would be 
noticed by the children as the home for 
certain animals, and afterward their uses 
to us found by them. In the same man- 
ner there would follow a second lesson 
on brooks in which the animals living 
in the water are noticed, and the uses of 
brooks to us obtained. In many neigh- 
borhoods there will be found in addition 
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to these physical forms, various others, as 
little waterfalls, valleys, etc. All should 
be noticed. 

11. The Industries cf the Locality. — 
The lessons on the physical geography of 
the locality would be followed by lessons 
• on the indostries of its people, thus pre- 
senting a simple idea of the conditions of 
civilized life. The following lesson will 
serve to suggest the proper manner of 
carrying on these conversations. 

Teacher, We have now had a number 
•of lessons in which we have been learning 
about the lands, and the waters, the plants, 
and animals around us. Can vou remem- 
ber anything which we see every day and 
many times in the day which we have not 
yet talked about. 

Children. Houses, fences, roads, etc. 

T, You have none of you named what 
I was thinking of, but I think you will find 
it soon. What are houses for ? 

Children, For people to live in. 

James, We havn't talked about people 
yet! 

T, That is just what I want to talk 
about to-day. Why don't people live in 
the fields like the horses and cattle, or in 
the woods like the birds and animals ? 

Chas, They would be out in all the 
storms and cold, and maybe they would 
get sick. 

Fanny, They wouldn't have any place 
to keep their clothes, and their food, 
books, and other things in, and they would 
all be spoiled. 

T, Now can any one tell me why peo- 
ple build houses to live in ? 

John, (After thinking a moment.) To 
shelter them from the storms and cold, and 
: keep their goods safe. 

T. We have now found that people need 
shelter^ and therefore they build houses. 
Do we need any tiling besides shelter? 
Suppose you each had a large fine house 
to shelter you and had nothing in the 
world else. Do you think you would be 
very comfortable ? 

Chas, We should starve if we did not 
have something to eat. 

Susan. We would want clothes to wear. 

Fanny. We would want beds to sleep in. 

Children, And tables, and chairs, and 
dishes. 



T, Let us talk about the food first. 
Where does our food come from ? 

James. Father raises com, and wheat, 
and potatoes, in the summer ; and in the 
winter he fattens hogs and kills them 
for pork, and sometimes he kills a cow 
for beef, and sometimes a sheep for mut- 
ton. 

T. Where does your father get the 
hogs, and cows, and sheep ? 

James. He raises them on the farm. 

T, What do you mean by the/artn f 

Jame^, I mean father's land, where he 
raises his crops, and his cattle, and sheep, 
and horses, and pigs. 

T, That is very well. Now can some 
one tell me what people are called who, 
like James's father, have farms, and spend 
their time taking care of them and raising 
things upon them, and what their work is 
called ? 

Chas. They are /arm«^r», and such work 
is called farming. 

T. Then it is hj farming that the farm- 
ers get their food. You said we wanted 
clothing too. How are the farmers to get 
that ? 

Susan. Mother spins wool and makes it 
into clothes. 

T. But are the clothes we wear on a hot 
summer day like this, made of wool ? 

Mary. No, they are cotton. 

T. Where does your mother get the cot- 
ton cloth? 

Marg. She buys it at the store with but- 
ter and eggs. 

T. Now try to remember everything 
you have at home that your father and 
mother can not raise nor make on the farm 
but must buy. (Sugar, furniture, books, 
etc., are named.) How do your father and 
mother pay for these ? 

John. Father always has a " great lot" 
of wheat and corn, more than we want, 
and he sells what he has to spare, and has 
the money to buy other things with. 

Chas, And my father sells "lots" of 
wool, and some cows, and horses every 
year. That is the way he got money to 
build our new house. 

T, Then it is hy farming^ that the farm- 
ers get not only food but tlieir clothing and 
all their living. Now win you think of any 
one who gets a living in any other wayf 
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John, Mr. Brown makes shoes. 

James. Mr. Gray lias a saw-mill, and he 
buys logs from the farmers' woods and 
saws them mto lumhor and sells the lum- 
ber. And sometimes he makes 1 amber for 
the farmers, and they pay hira for it 

George. My father has a grist-mill, and 
he '* grinds" for the farmers, and they pay 
liim in flour ; and sometimes he buys what 
wheat they have to spare, and grinds it 
and packs the flour into barrels and sells it. 

(Other examples of manufacturing peo- 
ple are given, as the blacksmith, the cloth- 
dresser, the cabinetmaker, etc.) 

T. Wo have tlien quite a number of peo- 
ple about us who are not farmers, but spend 
all their time malinfj articles of difllTent 
kinds out of things which they buy from the 
farmers or other people. How do they get 
their food ? 

James, They sell some of the things 
they make to tlie farmers, who don't have 
time to make them for themselves, and then 
the farmers sell them the things they want. 

T. Here then is a second way of getting 
a living, that is, by making things and sell- 
ing them ro other people who can't well 
make them for themselves. Can you re- 
collect any one who gets a living in still 
another way ? 

George. Mr. Shaw keeps a store. He 
buys goods in the city and brings ihem 
here and sells tliem to the farmers and the 
village people. 

John. Mr. Smith has a stone-quarry 
where he gets largo nice stones, such as they 
cover the road-sides with in the \'i]lage. 

These two ideas discussed in a man- 
ner similar to that of manufacturing, will 
make the children acquainted with a sim- 
ple phase of the two other great resources 
by which the material wants of civilized life 
are supplied, that is, mining and commerce. 

Then a little talk about the work of the 
schoolroom, and of the church, will pre- 
sent to their minds another class of wants, 
the supplying of which affords a liveli- 
hood to another class of persons. Now a 
little talk about the Constable and Juj^tico 
of the Peace of the neighborhood, whom 
all country children know to bu employed 
in keeping disorderly people in order, will 
give them a first glimpse of a system of 
government that controls all the people 



just as the rules of school control the 
scholar. 

There will, therefore, be found here 
in these simple things, with which the 
children are just as familiar as with the 
faces of their companions, the means for 
the future illustration of the whole organi- 
zation of civilized society, — that is, a di- 
vision of labor in the great business of sup- 
plying our bodily wants, provision for in- 
tellectual and moral culture, and a system 
of government controlling and directing 
all things for the greatest good of every 
class of the people. 

///. Position a:nd Distance. — After 
these lessons on the countrv, in the midst 
of which the children live, there would 
follow lessons in which tliev are tau;irht to 
determine the cardinal and semi-cardinal 
points of the horizon, by reference to the 
rising and setting sun. This should be 
applied by them in determining the direc- 
tion of each home from the school, and 
if the teacher desire, of the several homes 
from each of those nearest it. 

Next would be lessons on extent, in 
which they are taught to recognize and 
draw the inch, the foot, and the yard, and 
for practice find the several horizontal 
dimensions of the schoolroom, and its sur- 
rounding lot, the length, breadth, and 
height of articles of the schoolroom furni- 
ture ; the distance of the fixed pieces from 
each other, and iVum the walls, etc. ; the 
width of doors and windows, and their 
distance from each other, and the corners 
near them. The mile, half mile and (quar- 
ter mile, they will learn approxiiuf»teiy by 
ascertaining the distances of their homes 
from school. It is desirable that thev 
should, if practicable, learn it absolutely by 
actual measurement, and thus have a cor- 
rect standard to which to refer distances 
that may be given them in future study. 
These lessons on the points of compass and 
on extent are necessary as a preparation for 
the maps they are now to construct. 

IV. Maps. — The first idea of a map 
should be given by drawing the school- 
room. The children have, as will be per- 
ceived, all the data necessary, that is, they 
know the size of the room, and the j)usi- 
tion of all its furniture, and the size and 
position of its doors and windows. They 
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have but to determine npon a Bcole, the 
need of which they will see from the im- 
possibilitj of making the map the size of 
the room ; to be told that the north side is 
to be placed at the top of the map, etc., 
and they can commence work. As the 
map of the neighborhood or school-district 
is a little more difficult, the following may 
be of Yolae in indicating the manner in 
which such a lesson is given. 

T, Now that we have learned all about 
the forms of the land around us, and the 
position of the buildings, the streams and 
other things, wo will draw upon the board 
a map that shall show how they are all 
placed together. In drawing the map of 
our schoolroom, we found the length and 
tlie width of the room by measuring it, and 
then we drew one inch in length and width 
on the map for every foot in the room. 
Let us find how large a country we are to 
map now. Who lives furthest from the 
school on the north ? (Hands raised.) How 
far to your home, Mary ? 

Mary, One mile. 

T. Who lives furthest on the south? 
How far to your home, John ? 

John. A mile and a half. 

T, How far then from Kory's home to 
John's? 

Children, Two miles and a half. 

jT. Now there are very many feet in 
every mile. Do you think we shall be 
able to draw one inch for every foot in 
this map ? That would be impossible. We 
will draw instead only one foot for every 
mile. What then will stand for half a mile ? 
What for a quarter ? Our school district 
does not have walls to begin with, as the 
school-house has, but it has roads on each 
side of it, and several crossing it, which will 
answer just as well ; for when we liave these 
we can easily put the houses in their place 
beside them. In what direction does this 
road that passes the schoolhonse extend? 

Child ren. North and south. 

T. Mary lives one mile north from the 
school. How long then, and on which side 
of this mark, which I place for the school- 
house, shall I draw tlie line for the road? 

Children, Draw it one foot toward the 
top of the l>oard. 

T, Now I have drawn it. On which 
side of it is your house, Mai7 ? Here is the 



mark for the house. John, will you tell me 
how to draw the road to your house ? 

John, It goes south just a little way, just 
a few yards, then ends, and I go on the 
State road east about the same distance, 
and then another road goes straight south 
to our house. 

T, Then how long am I to draw that 
south road? 

John. A foot and a half, for the little tarns 
don't count an}'thi9g in a mile and a hal£ 

The road was then drawn, and the house 
located as before. In the same way was 
found the greatest distance to be drawn 
on the State road to the east, and to 
the west ; then the position and length 
of the little cross-roads leading off from 
each. This being done, the point at which 
the several little streams crossed the roads 
was given by the children most familiar 
with each, Tlien the children living be- 
tween tlie schoplhonse and these ex- 
tremes, located their homes; then the 
public buildings of the neighborhood, the 
inn, church, post-office, etc., were located 
at the proper distance from the school- 
house. Then followed the little groves 
belonging to each farm, the marshes, etc., 
the map produced giving with tolerable 
correctness the topography of the district. 

The children may now be encouraged to 
make at home, under the direction of their 
parents, maps of the farms on which they 
live. This will not only have the advan- 
tage of giving to the children addition- 
al practice of a pleasing kind, bnt it will 
also please their parents, and awaken in 
them an interest in the work of the schooL 
The great value of these exercises, in a geo- 
graphical point of view, is the practice they 
give in determining relative positions, in 
the comparison and estimation of distances, 
and in tlio constant association of the map 
with the region represented, which is as 
we have seen so essential to the correct 
use of the map in future. When a habit 
of accuracy in these respects is thoronghly 
formed, a great step is taken in prepara- 
tion for the future systematic course of 
geography. The child has now obtained 
all his own locality has to give him, and 
may enter on his journeys, being pre- 
pared to derive the greatest possible bene- 
fit from them. 
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VENTILATING AND WARMING. 



II. 



"WAJIMINO. 

FOR the warming of rooms, artificial 
heat may be derived from radiation, 
as in the open fireplace ; from convection, 
as in hot-air furnaces ; or from radiation 
and convection combined, as in stoves, hot- 
water and steam apparatus. In connec- 
tion with each of these, important econom- 
ical and sanitary questions are to bo con- 
sidered. 

The most ancient of all methods is that 
of the open fireplace, which warms the 
apartment by simple radiation. Besides 
its genial and cheerful appearance, it pos- 
sesses unrivaled advantages for ventila- 
tion; for the warm surface of the fire 
attracts air from the room and draws it 
up the chimney. The chief defect of this 
method is the lack of economy, involving, 
as it does, an astonishing waste of fuel. In 
the original form, tliat of a crate or fire- 
place set in the wall, 80 (Siiliman) or 90 
per cent; (Draper and Rumford) of all the 
heat evolved escapes into the chimney and 
is lost, while none reaches the apartment 
except that which is radiated from the 
coals and the heated wall. To a consider- 
able extent tins defect was remedied bv 
Dr. Franklin, who introduced large wood- 
bnming stoves, resembling the open fire- 
place in sfiape, which he connected with 
the chimney by long and circuitous j)ipe:«, 
whereby he increased the available heat. 
This "Franklin" stove has been adapte<l to 
coal-burning in what is called the " Forest 
Grate." This method of warming is ob- 
jectionable, because it warms only one side 
of the person, the heat being radiant, not 
conveyed. Draughts are likely to arise, 
which, if checked, may cause the chinmey 
to smoke. The sfovo form is liable to 
objections which will be considered in an- 
other connection. With all its defect^, the 
open fireplace is nevertheless the most 
healthtul, and as the air is alwavs cool and 
fresh, is well fitted for apartments for men- 
tal operations. 

The economical defects of the open fire- 
place were so glaring and irremediable, 



that early in the present century eflTorts 
were made to replace it by other means. 
The first attempted improvement was that 
of warming by means of air previously 
passed over red-hot iron plates. The 
economical advantage over the fireplace 
was very great, but was counterbalanced 
by the injury to health. In the London 
Custom House, where the system was 
first employed, the health of the oflicers 
and tlie empl^jh failed to such an 
alarming extent that after a very short 
trial the experiment was given up as a 
total failure. Alterations were afterwards 
made, which reduced the deleterious ef- 
fects, though, as proved by many deplor- 
able results, they did not altogether remove 
them. In hot-air furnaces, as now con- 
structed, the air, admitted from without 
through openings in the wall, is warmed 
by being passed over metallic plates raised 
to a temperature of about 400° F. On 
the score of economy, this method pos- 
sesses great advantages, although, as will 
be shown, it also involves a great waste of 
fuel. Of all the systems used, it is the 
most scientific ; for by the register a sup- 
ply of fresh, and, theoretically, pure air, 
continually flows into the room. Unfor- 
tunately, this advantage is merely theoreti- 
cal, not practical, and the whole method is 
open to fatal objections. 

The air introduced by the register varies 
in temperature from 160° to 250° F., being 
therefore frequently warmer than boiling 
water. Such a degree is of course un- 
necessary and injurious. As the heated 
air is specifically lighter than that previ- 
ously in the room, it rises immediately to 
the ceiling, and if means have been pro- 
vided for its escape, it passes out. If it is 
confined, the temperature of the room soon 
reaches a point which renders the air un- 
fitted for respiration. In each case, then, 
there is a waste of fuel. The intense heat 
of the incoming air defeats the advantage 
of ventilation which theoretically should 
accrue from the use of these furnaces. The 
hot air rises and presses the impure and 
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cooler air to tho lower part of tlie room, 
wbere it must be re-breathed. By the high 
temperature the air is desiccated, and sul- 
phurous vapors are frequently driven off 
the iron plates : whatever organic matter 
may be present is charred, and an einpy- 
reumatic odor arises in tlie apartment. 
Another effect of excessive temperature is 
to destroy the ozone, which is essential to 
a proper condition of the atmosphere. This 
element is so valuable as a disinfectant that 
its absence tends fearfully to the increase 
of impurity. Extreme heat also so impairs 
the vitality of the air, that even tl»e evai)or- 
ation of water is ineffectual for its restora- 
tion. The t<jtal absence of radiant heat 
renders necessary for comfort a tempera- 
ture several degrees higher than would 
otherwise be required. 

"When the failure of the hot-air appara- 
tus in the London Custom House had de- 
monstrated its inefficiency and injurious 
character. Dr. Arnott introduced enclosed 
stoves. In economv, these certainlv excel 
all other means of warnnng. Dr. Arnott's 
stove consumed only six pounds of Welch 
anthracite coal per day, and gave off heat 
enough for the coldest weather. But econ- 
on»y is the only redeeming quality in it. 
To use the words of Dr. Draper, *' stoves 
are tlie vilest inventions over conceived for 
the destruction of health ; they possess all 
the defects, with none of the advantages 
of hot-air furnaces." Ventilation is un- 
assisted, for^the only means of egress for 
air is through the little opening below, 
which conveys not vitiated, but pure and 
cool air, which we should retain. 

Heating by hot water conveyed in pipes 
was conceived by the Marquis de Cha- 
bannes and used by him in his English res- 
idence. It is advantageous; for water 
possesses such specific heat, that it can 
warm tliree thousand times its bulk of air 
while C(X)ling only 1° from a temperature 
of 270^ F. When the water is driven 
through under low pressure, this mode is 
not economical on a small scale, as very 
large pii)es arc required. When used 
under a high pressure of from seventy-five 
to six hundred and seventy-five pounds to 
the square inch, as in Perkins's apparatus, 
eniallur pipes are required, and the method 
becomes ipore efficient. Heating by steam 



on the same principle is in common use, 
and is economical. In the common steam 
and high-pressure water apparatus there is 
danger of explosion and fire from pressure 
and temj)erature. A better method of 
employing steam for heating purposes is 
found in Gold's ** Radiators." This appa- 
ratus consists of two plates of japanned 
sheet-iron, joined together by rivets at the 
bottom, of concave depressions in the outer 
slieet, forming thereby a scries of con- 
nected cells, into which steam is admitted 
at the extremly low pressure of one pound' 
to the square inch. The water of conden- 
sation is returned to the boilers tlirough 
tho pipe by which steam is intro<luced. As ' 
tho supply of steam can easily be regulated, 
auy desirable degree of temperature may 
be attained and preserved. 

Against all methods combining radiation 
and convection, serious objections may be 
urged. All are unscientific^ as thorough 
ventilation without total depression of the 
tem]jeratnro is impossible. In all, with the 
l>ossible exception of Gold's ** Radiators^" 
the high temperature attained by the metal 
causes it to char and decompose such or- 
ganic substances as may be in the air. The 
other objections urged against warming by 
hot air apply in most cases with equal 
force to this class, which have not even the 
theoretical advantage of assisting ventila- 
tion. Tho fatal eftects upon tho ntal 
qualities of the atmosphere, resulting from 
contact with highly heated metallic sur- 
faces, arc readily shown by an experiment 
recorded in the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society (Eng.). A quantity 
of air, caused to pass and re -pass through 
a number of highly-heated metallic pipes, 
was collected in a receiver and allowed to 
cool. In it the experimenter placed a cat, 
which was immediately seized with con- 
vulsions, and in a minute fell apparently 
dead. Ui)on being brought into the open 
air the animal recovered very slowly. 
There can bo no doubt that tho sborteniDg 
period of life, so marked within the last 
fifty years, is in great measure owing to 
the extensive use of closed stoves. Dr. 
Ure, in his re])ort upon this subject, gives 
ns his conviction, that air, thus warmed, 
cannot act continuously upon human beings 
without impairing tlieir constitutions and 
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shortening the duration of their lives. It 
is the opinion of Florence Nightingale, that 
air from heated metallic sabstances tends 
to the prodnction of lung diseases. 

A new method of warming has heen 
proposed hy Mr. E. T. Bobbins, which is 
based upon a correct application of scien- 
tific principles. If it prove as successful in 
practice as it is beautiful in theory, we must 
concede that a long step has been taken 
toward a solution of the problems of warm- 
ing and ventilating. In this apparatus the 
'heat is generated in a structure built prin- 
cipally of brick or tile, and avoids metallic 
Borfaces. The hot air is not thrown di- 
rectly into the room, but by circulating 
beneath is made to warm the floor, which, 
or such portions as are especially to bo 
heated, is made of tile or steatite. This 
material is so poor a conductor of heat 
that the temperature can not rise to an un- 
pleasant degree. By an arrangement in 
the outer portion of the heat-generating 
apparatus below, air is drawn from with- 
out and brought into the rooms at the 
healthful temi)erature of 70° F. The pecu- 
liar advantages of this method are, that 
the lower portions of the room are kept 



warm ; deleterious draughts cannot occur ; 
the decomposition of animal substances is 
avoided, and the introduction of soot or 
devitalized air into the apartment is readily 
and absolutely prevented. Theoretically, 
Mr. Kobbius^s ai>paratus is all that can be 
desired. The system of ventilation is simi- 
lar to the action of hot-air furnaces, but is 
free from the danger of injurious effects. 
As, however, we have been unable to see 
the apparatus in action, we feel hardly at 
liberty to give an absolute recommenda- 
tion. 

Having thus discussed the merits of the 
various systems, the question l^'ises, Which 
is best fitted for schools? For a small 
building, such as most of onr country 
school-houses, nothing can equal the open 
firei)laco. This, it is true, is expensive, but 
the waste is not so excessive as to bear any 
weight in the sc^lo against healtli and 
clearness of meutal conception, or to ex- 
cuse the substitution of stoves. For larger 
buildings, more economical means are re- 
quired, and one of the more complicated 
systems must be adopted. Which of tliese 
should be accepted, we will not assume to 
decide. 
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THE MOVEMENT OF THE BTBLLAB UKIVESSE. 

ASTRONOMERS adopt the theory that 
our solar system is sweeping with 
tremendous velocity through space, and 
moving at such a rate that it passes over 
one hundred and fifty-four millions of miles 
every year. 

Up to the present time no one has ven- 
tured to say what the character of tliis 
motion is. We are moving toward a cer- 
tain point, and that point is only approxi- 
mately known. Are we moving in some 
mighty curve? Are we moving in some 
vast circle? Are we sweeping in some 
tremendous ellipse ? or are we moving in 

♦ By the lato l»rnf. O. M. Mitchell, in IhilpU 
and IC(Hftrum^ No. 3, published by Schcrincrhorn, 
Bancroft & Co. 



a simple right line toward the point whither 
the sun is urging his fight ? If the sun is 
indeed moving in any vast circumference, 
as soon as we can get a portion of its mighty 
curve sufiiciont to determine the plane in 
which . it lies, then somewhere in that 
plane, in the depths of space, will be found 
the mighty centre about which the sun and 
solar system are revolving. 

Up to this time, however, we have no 
knowledge on the subject. All we can say 
is this, that if this (illustrating) be the di- 
rection in which the sun is moving, and 
perpendicular to this line we describe a 
plane entirely around the heavens, cutting 
from the solar sphere a circle, somewhere 
in that n»ighty circle will be found the 
centre about which the sun is revolving. 
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Within af comparatively short time the 
attention of astronomers has been directed 
to an investigation with which this is spe- 
cifically combined, and it is notliing more 
nor less than this grand question : Is there, 
in the whole starry heavens by which we 
are surrounded, any great central body, 
any mighty controlling orb, which holds a 
proportion to the bodies by which it is sur- 
rounded, such as our central sun holds to 
the planets which sweep around it? Look- 
ing at our own system, and supposing this 
was by possibility a sort of picture hung up 
in the heavens on a miniature scale, in or- 
der that there might be realized in the 
starry firmament with which we are allied 
another mightier system, of which all the 
stars should constitute the sweeping plan- 
ets, and in the centre of the whole some 
grand controlling orb, magnificent in its 
proportions, grand in the quantity of matter 
which it contains, vast in its outline and 
circumference, and sufficient to hold these 
mighty worlds and to produce harmonious 
and perfect movement througliout the 
Stellar Universe — is there such an orb ex- 
isting in space? I answer, there is not. 
Why? Because we are enabled by the 
telescope to penetrate space in every pos- 
sible direction. Ah ! — you may answer — 
but you can only bring into your telescope 
the light that comes from luminous bodies, 
and if this vast central orb is non-luminous, 
your telescope fails, and you can accom- 
plish nothing ; and when you state that such 
a body does not exist, you state what you 
do not know. 

There is another method by which we 
may acquire a knowledge of the facts in 
this case. If it is true that this mighty 
orb exists in space somewhere, surrounded 
by all these glittering stars, even if it be 
opaque, and sends to us no light, if it has 
the attractive power which belongs to our 
own sun, and if it be energized by this 
mighty power of universal gravitation 
which holds these starry worlds in its grasp, 
then we are enabled by means of the tele- 
scope to detect that fact ; because in the 
immediate vicinity of this central body the 
stars will sweep more rapidly under its 
gigantic power than those at a greater and 
still greater distance— just as the planets 
nearest to our sun revolve with greater 



velocity than those which are more re- 
mote. 

Now we have examined the whole starry 
heavens, we have mapped out these 
heavens, and located these stars. We know 
where they were at the beginning of this 
century ; we know where they are now. 
We know the amount of change which has 
taken place, and in case there was one re- 
gion in which fttars are more rapidly mov- 
ing than in another, we have a sufficient 
knowledge of the heavens to detect this 
point in space. We are therefore enabled 
to pronounce that such a mighty central 
orb does not exist anywhere throughout 
the universe of fixed stars with which we 
are allied. 

There being no such body, you may of 
course conclude that there can be no rev- 
olution around a centre. That does not 
follow. Let me tell you why. 

A few years only have passed away since 
an astrt)nomer commenced the examination 
of what are called "double stars." Sir Wil- 
liam Uerschel is again the pioneer in this 
field of investigation, and he tells us that 
when he began he gatliered from all the 
catalogues of which he had any knowledge 
a*list of all *' double stars" then known. I 
think the list consisted of about five. 
It has since rapidly increased. He him- 
self ran it up to hundreds; his son, who 
succeeded him, ran it up to thousands. 
After a while Struve, who had charge of 
the great refractor at Dorpat, gave his 
whole observing energy to this one depart- 
ment of the heavens, and tlie resulV has 
been that he has published a catalogue, in 
some sense, almost witliout number, of 
these double stars, which exist strewn 
richly throughout the regions of space. 

Now, we find, after a rigorous examina- 
tion of these double stars, that it is utterly 
impossible for us to suppose that they are 
optically united, that they are accidentally 
so located in space that they are so close 
together as to give the appearance of union; 
and when we come to apply what is called 
the calculus of probabilities, we find a 
limit within which this possible optical ap- 
pearance may occur, and everything be- 
yond or inside of this limit must be a physi- 
cal union. The stars are not merely acci- 
dentally located in this way; tliey are 
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combined, the one with the other, each 
energi2ed by the power of gravitation, and 
the two revolving about their common 
center of gravity. Now, this announce- 
ment which I make, extraordinary as it 
may appear to those who have not hitherto 
investigated it, has been fully carried out 
and verified by observation. \Ve trace 
these revolving sun* in their orbits imtil, 
under the gaze of man, some of them have 
performed entire revolutions. Many others 
are far advanced. Astronomers have gone 
yet further, and, applying the great law of 
gravitation and the laws of motion, have 
actually predicted their periods — have 
given us an ephemeris which should mark 
the place of these bodies in coming time, 
and these predictions have been verified : 
so that we have these revolving orbs scat- 
tered throughout the heavens ; some rap- 
idly sweeping through space in periods 
shorter than tlie periods or revolutions of 
our own i)lanetary orbs ; others rising in 
grandeur and magnificence until we find 
their periods reaching by possibility mil- 
lions of years. 

Let me call your attention to a single ex- 
ample. There is a quadruple star in the 
constellation Lyra — two double stars — ^the 
periods of which have been detennined 
comparatively, and we find that one double 
set is revolving in this manner about the 
other — all of them sweeping through space 
and performing this mighty revolution in a 
period of not less than a million of our 
years. But you may ask me, how is it pos- 
sible to decide such a question as this — 
how can it be done? First, we announce 
that these bodies are physically united, 
from the fact that they are all moving 
together in one common direction, with one 
equal velocity through space. I do not 
refer now to their movements or revolu- 
tion about each other. I refer to a com- 
mon proper motion, a sort of tie carrying 
these bodies off bodily together. It is ut- 
terly impossible that they should be thus 
carried off together unless they were physi- 
cally united. They make up a mighty sys- 
tem, and when we come to measure the 
distance by which these bodies are severed, 
it is possible to determine roughly the pe- 
riod of revolution which must by necessity 
make up the vast time which is required 



for them to sweep entirely around. Thus 
we find that there is a diversity in the con- 
stitution of this universe, such as we find 
stirrounding us everywhere upon the face 
of the planet that we inhabit. We may 
anticipate, therefore, schemes and systems 
rising one above another, each as diverse 
from the other as are the planets and ani- 
mals that grace, dignify, and beautify the 
earth. So it is in the heavens. Here <we 
have bodies of all possible kinds and char- 
acters. 

If we take the telescope and look out 
upon the universes by which we are sur- 
rounded, we find them diversified in every 
possible way. Our own mighty Stellar 
System takes upon itself the form of a flat 
disk, which may be compared to a mighty 
ring breaking out into two branches, 
severed from each other, the interior with 
stars less densely populous than upon the 
exterior. 

But take the telescope and go beyond 
this ; and here you find, coming out from 
the depths of space, universes of every pos- 
sible shape and fashion; some of them as- 
suming a globular form — and, when we 
apply the highest possible penetrating 
power of the telescope, breaking into ten 
thousand brilliant stars, all crushed and 
condensed into one luminous, bright, and 
magnificent center. 

But look yet further. Away yonder, in 
the distance, you behold a faint, hazy, 
nebulous ring of light, the interior almost 
entirely dark, but the exterior ring shaped 
and exhibiting to the eye, under the most 
powerful telescope, the fact tliat it may be 
resolved entirely into stars, producing a 
universe somewhat analogous to the one 
we inhabit. Go yet deeper into space, and 
there you will behold another universe — 
voluminous scrolls of light, glittering with 
beauty, flashing with splendor, and sweep- 
ing a curve of most extraordinary form and 
of most tremendous outlines. What is the 
meaning of all this ? Nothing but the di- 
versity with which the Almighty Architect 
has chosen to mark the superstructure by 
which we are surrounded. So that we 
may anticipate all the diversity that exists 
here on the earth and in the heavens be- 
yond us, in the system with which we are 
allied. 
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A DAY IN AX ENGLISH BOARDING-SCHOOL. 



THE Reverend Anthony F. Thomson, of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, late Head- 
Master of St. John's Foundation School, 
London, gives us a graphic account of a 
day in a "driving school," which we pre- 
sent in nearly his own words. The " driv- 
ing school " is an establishment very much 
admired in England, and well patronized 
by certain classes of parents who care for 
nothing but what is there called *' cram- 
ming." We know of some American Board- 
ing-schools, not altogether unlike this pe- 
culiar English Boarding-school, with its 
"driving" facilities. 

The boys or girls — for the day is pretty 
much tlie same in either case — rise at six 
o'clock. After a hurried toilet, scrambled 
through in order to get down for roll-call, 
)a rush is made for the school-room. When 
arrived there, the roll is called by the 
usher, and " tasks" are instantly assigned, 
if not feomothing more striking, to the 
unhapi)y wight who, not being strong 
enough to secure a basin in his dormitory, 
from want of water, or a towel, or some 
such cause, comes down either late or un- 
tidy. Then comes a hurried prayer, j-ead 
either by the principal or an usher — most 
commonly by the latter. This done, and 
it rarely takes three minutes, there is a 
scramble for books, pen, ink, etc. The 
usher^s voice predominates over the noise 
of the mob of pupils, and in about a quar- 
ter of an hour order is supposed to be es- 
tablished. Then enters the principal, or 
more commonly the vice-principal, as it is 
now the fashion to call the senior usher, 
and his class is summoned. The vice- 
priucli)al is drowsy, is very cross, cold, and 
consecpiently harsh. The class is cold, 
half-awake, consequently very stupid. 
Jones, the lete-noire of the driving school, 
is discovered to know nothing, to have 
learned nothing, to care for nothing, es- 
pecially about his lessons. The vice-prin- 
cipal waxes wroth, particularly as the other 
ushers are all hearing their classes at the 
same time, and the din is intolerable. All 
the ushers, following suit, then commence 
to wax wroth. Tyrannical and absurd 
tasks are set, perhaps two or three sound 



boxes on the ear are distributed, and the 
scliool calms down into sheer suUenness — 
complains of cold, numb lingers, no time 
to lean; lessons, etc. The ushers go on 
in despair, "driving," that is, getting 
through as much as they possibly can — no 
matter how ; when about eight o'clock the 
principal appears, a stern man, who wishes 
to know " what has been done this morn- 
ing ?" The real answer would be " next 
to nothing ;" but the books are exhibited, 
the tasks recounted, Jones " had up," rep- 
rimanded, perhaps incontinently caned. 
Eight o'clock strikes — ^books, slates, every- 
thing goes flying. Principal, vice-princi- 
pal, and ushers disappear to their private 
breakfast, and the boys rush like wild 
hounds to theirs. This meal gulped down, 
without order, decency, or reserve of any 
kind, a rush is made to the playground, 
the little boys being knocked down in the 
'•burst," or found crying, because they 
have had their allowance of bread and 
butter forcibly taken away by Jones, 
whose tasks and canings, though number- 
less, only make him as ferocious out of 
school as he is dull in it. 

At a little before nine, the day-boys 
arrive, laden with slyly -purcha.sed dainties, 
on which they have a considerable pre- 
mium, and during the dispensing whereof 
they unbosom their minds of all the trivial 
gossip of the town, in return for which 
they receive distorted and exaggerated 
accounts of the school, the principal, the 
ushers, and, from the little boys, of " that 
beast" Jones. At nine the school-bell 
rings ; all rush into school for another roll- 
call. Then comes more scramble, more 
tasks, more din, until the classes are 
formed, and the driving begins again. 
Long before twelve a general yawn seems 
to pervade the whole establishment; the 
boys get uneasy on their seats; the clock 
is carefully eyed — every minute counted ; 
the ushers feel that even they caimot drive 
any more into, or get any more out of, the 
boys. Twelve strikes; again the general 
rush — Jones escaping in the meUe until 
forcibly reclaimed from the playground 
by the junior usher, who is responsible for 
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the tasks to the principal. Jonos is 
brought back to the heated, dirty school- 
room, where he is confined till dinner- 
time with a dozen other desperate offend- 
ers like himself, each with an almost im- 
possil)le task before him, half of which 
must, they all well know, be "let off." 
Shonld the poor nsher turn his head for a 
moment, .Jones and the incorrigibles rush 
at one another, battles commence, books 
are throw n about, ink spilled. The usher in 
despair collars Jones, and is about to drag 
him to the principal, when one o'clock 
strikes. Off steam Jones and the incorri- 
giblos. Then comes a rush for the few 
basins and the jack-towel in the so-called 
lavatory — pocket-combs and scraps of look- 
ing gla.s8 being in great requisition. The 
dinner-bell rings — in rush the wild hounds 
again — struggles for places in proximity to 
the ushers, who are supposed to be liberal 
dispensers of food, and away from Mrs. 
Principal, who is known to be *^mean," 
are the order of the day. A scant grace, 
heavy pudding, before inferior meat, though 
this latter is brought in ostentatiously in 
huge joints, and is consequently half raw, 
form the *' unlimited diet," which is washed 
down with very poor thin beer, infinitely 
inferior to good spring-water. There is no 
after grace; as each boy completes his 
meal — the strong and active gorging, the 
weak and timid bolting their food — they 
rush away from the table, and for a brief 
half-hour are their own ma-sters. 

At two o'clock, again the school -bell. 
Foreign masters arriving, the principal 
does not reappear, and school goes drearily 
on till four, the vice-principal being in 
command ; as tlie ushers are engaged 
chiefly in giving le.«ison3 in writing and 
arithmetic, the school enjoys a comparative 
rest — Jones going to sleep, the elder boys 
being comparatively idle (the ** foreigners" 
being bad disciplinarians), while the little 
boys are kept awake by raps on the knuck- 
les with the ruler, or an occasional box on 
the ear from the vice-principal, who, hav- 
ing authority, thinks it proper to use it 
freely. Just as school ends, at four o'clock, 
Jones incautiously snores, when he is dis- 
covered by the vice-principal, who forth- 
with canes him, and with interest, having 
in uvemgry Jones's matutinal iniquities. 



Then comes tlie rush out — again the " keep- 
ing in" — the poor junior usher, upon whom 
this department devolves, pining for fresh 
air and quiet — the day-boys receiving their 
commissions, and carrying off the day's 
scandal. At five o'clock, tea — after the 
fashion of breakfast; at six, school again 
— this time with the addition of the princi- 
pal, who, freshened up by his afternoon's 
rest, and, perhaps, nap, thinks every one 
ought to be in equal trim. For two ftill 
hours he does " drive" boys, ushers, vice- 
principal, and all. At eight, half the little 
boys being asleep, notwithst^mding the driv- 
ing, the boys go wearily to bed, the parlor 
boarders having an hour "extra." The 
poor usher goes the round of the dormi- 
tories, chases some into bed, hears a host 
of minor complaints from others, suppresses 
three or four combat**, and puts out the 
gas. After much noise, some singing, in- 
finite chatter, the school drops off to sleep ; 
Jones vowing to be *' revenged" on all and 
sundry when he goes home, meantime 
coolly plundering a **new" boy's store, 
who, awed at Jones's might, meekly and 
servilely gives himself up to be plundered. 
In the midst, however, of Jones's glee^ the 
vice principal drops in, seizes Jones, and 
threatens immediate ca.stigation, but to 
save troubje sees him safe into bed, with 
awful menaces as to the coming dawn, and 
then joins the little party of worn-out 
ushers in the ''master's room" at cards, 
bad cigars, gin and water, and general dis- 
content. 

Such is no exaggerated account of a 
pupil's day at a " dri\ing" private school, 
where work is really meant to be done, 
and where the principal conscientiously 
strives to make his pupils work, and be- 
lieves tliey are ** advancing." No doubt 
there are some among the number of 
pupils, who, notwithstanding all the draw- 
backs, do improve, and on them the school 
hangs together ; and looking at the wretch- 
ed waste of time, temper, and ability in 
most schools, it is no wonder that the driv- 
ing does ansiter^ and that the principal 
finds that, term by term, his numbers 
increase, and he gets continual drafts 
from other places where equal amounts of 
confusion and mi%management prevail, but 
with the substitution of indifference, lazi- 
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ncss, or positive deception, for driving. 
But let any indifferent person examine the 
system a little keenly, and looking closely 
at the boys as they finally leave the school, 
consider their deplorable ignorance, as a 
mass, their wretched habits, almost total 



immorality, and very often impaired health 
and dulled intellect, and he will plainly 
recognize the real end of tlie "driving 
school"— evidently a mercantile speculation 
under the guise of an instructional insti- 
tution. 



STRAY CHAPTERS BY AN OLD SCHOOLMASTER. 



THE EXHIBITION. 



FROM time immemorial it has been cus- 
tomary to close the tenns of district 
schools with a grand exhibition, showing 
the proficiency of the pupils in such branch- 
es as they were supposed to study. The 
custom doubtless originated with some 
incomiietent teacher, who, finding himself 
likely to end his time in disgrace and lose 
his prospect of making money during ano- 
ther winter unless something were done 
to retrieve his decaying fortunes, deter- 
mined to have a grand ** whitewashing" at 
the close of his term. In this way, per- 
haps, he hoped to blind the common-sense 
and excite tlie applause of his patrons, and 
thus secure from thorn "a strong certifi- 
cate" of his thorough management. He 
must have proved successful, for he has 
had many imitators ; and the ** Exhibition" 
has become so fashionable that it proves a 
sad drawback to every honest teacher. 
Whether Mr. Williams, the teacher in 

II , was the originator of this fashion 

I can not tell. Upon this subject the record 
is silent. He certainly introduced it into 

n . As it was before unknown, the 

announcement and the novel preparations 
raised popular expectation to the highest 
pitch. For several weeks toward the close 
of the term the pupils were trained in 
elocution, studying dialogues and orations 
of the most difficult character and afford- 
ing the widest range for declamatory rant- 
ing. 

The long expected "Exhibition day" 
arrived. Everything seemed propitious. 
Smiles were on every face : even the usu- 
ally fierce countenances of the trustees 
were beaming. Mr. Williams himself was 
in the best of spirits, aud his crooked back 



seemed to straighten up full ten degrees. 
The little Presbyterian church on the hill 
had been thoroughly swept and provided 
with a huge platform by the willing hands 
of the older boys. The people assembled 
from miles around. The appointed hour 
arrived. Mr. Williams was busily engaged 
in superintending the toilette of the young 
ladies ensconced behind a blanket shawl at 
one side of the platform, inclosing an area 
termed the ladies* dressing-room. He 
suddenly emerged on perceiving indica- 
tions of an emeute on the opposite side, 
where, similarly screened from observa- 
tion, the masculine forces of the school 
were reaching a pretty obvious condition 
of fermentation. His presence there 
seemed not to have a very soothing infln- 
enc^. In about a quarter of an hour, how- 
ever, he reappeared with a somewhat florid 
countenance, his hand wrapped in a hand- 
kerchief. At a nod from Mr. Williams, 
the pastor of the congregation then took 
his place upon the stage with becoming 
dignity. After scanning the breathless 
audience for a few moments, he slowly 
arose and with grave voice announced that 
the meeting would be opened with prayer, 
which accordingly followed to the extent 
of thirty-five minutes. This over, a maiden 
of thirteen summers, possessing an ex- 
tremely childish face and having a net 
weight of one hundred and fifty-eight 
pounds, read a formal invitation to the 
parents, etc. This was a piece of exquisite 
poetrj', conceived by Mr. Williams, whose 
reputation as a poet was not exceeded by 
his renown as a teacher. Tlie effect on 
this occasion was remarkable ; it deserves 
reproduction. The primary intention was 
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to sing it in general chorus to the tano 
^^Old Handred,^* but this was abandoned 
because of some insuperable difficulties in 
the versification. 

THE POEM. 

Fathers, mothers, sisters all, 

You have como here at our call ; 

So be easy with our £eiults 

For our minds are full of halts. 

Tliink of what we've overcome 

To please tlie good " old folks at home." 

Oh, how we tremble in each limb, 

Lest our ways may not be trim. 

If we tremble, falter, quiver. 
Do not think us white of liver ; 
Place yourselves just in our place. 
And se*; the kind just of the case. 
You arc old, and we are young. 
In our ears those words have rung. 
Driven" in by our good teacher, 
' Tliat exc(;llent and true far-reacher. 

We no nonsense here have learned. 
But our hands have often burned 
Because our thoughts have often roved. 
And we foolish things have loved. 
Here we've walked in learning's path. 
Here we've trod tlie way of truth. 
Here we've grasped at education, 
The g^^test bulwark of our nation. 

Fathers, mothers, sisters dear, 
We are grateful for your presence here ; 
And we hoi)e you joy may feel, 
And we hope it may be real. 
Thus we greet you to our anniversary. 
Better to yi>u than your dairy. 
Listen, and you'll something learn 
Which will make yoii betti*r men and 
women. » 

The effect of this specimen of rural 
poesy *'can better be imagined tlian de- 
scribed." Mr. Flint complacently stroked 
his gigantic collar and turned toward his 
wife, who bciiigntintly nodded her entire 
satisfu^^'tion. Mr. Brown, chairman of the 
truste-^s, sat two inches higher as he con- 
gratulated himself upon his extraordinary 
ability in ^electing such a wonderful teacher 
as Mr. Willijims. The good pastor could 
scarcely repress a smile at the decidedly 
original versification. AVliile the conti- 
nuity of thought displayed tliroughout the 



poem so affected a young chap " fresh from 
college" that he irreverently gave way to 
boisterous mirth. The ladies were breath- 
less with amazement at the power of the 
intellect which could conceive '* such beau- 
tiful rhyme." Mr. Williams, alone unmoved, 
intently examined tlie programme. The 
poem was a marked success I 

Next came throe dialogues. With won- 
derful discretion Mr. Williams had ar- 
ranged that tliese should require at least 
three-fourths of the older pupils. He had 
thus discounted all possibility of dissatis- 
faction or envy among the parents. The . 
dialogues passe<l off well, being, according 
to tlio judgment of those whose children 
took part, very creditably performed. 
Music followed, which, when we tAke into 
consideration the instruction and the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the performers, was, 
like lord Dundreary's joke, pretty good for 
them. Some untimely strictures were 
whispered by envious maidens of unknown 
age. This one was " stuck up" or that one 
" squeaked awfully," or some other one 
" stretched her neck too far," or some one's 
dress was too " low-necked" or in '* awful 
taste." Time was given, that the equa- 
nimity of the audience might bo restored ; 
after which Mr. Williams begged leave to 
indidge in a brief dissertation upon schools. 
As no dissenting voice was heard, he pro- 
ceeded to allude to the necessity of holding 
out inducements to children and the im- 
portance of accurate information concern- 
ing the three essentials, " reading, 'riting, 
and" 'rithmctic." He inveighed fiercely 
against those ill-starred reformers who in 
troduce new-fangled notions into schools, 
and regard grammar, spelling, and geo- 
grajdiy as equal in value to elegant reading. 
He was grateful that his time had not been 
wasted in attempts to acquire such useless 
knowledge. After ridiculing all such 
notions to his utmost satisfaction, he gave 
a brief account of the progress made by 
the schof)l during the preceding term, and 
congratulated himself as well as his patrons 
upon the wonderful success attending his 
efforts. He concluded his address by 
thanking the parents for the efficient sup- 
port they had rendered him in his labors, 
and hoped they would still extend the 
helping hand to his successor, whoever 
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he might be. Tlie speaker's voice was 
somewhat husky, and showo«l that it had 
not yet fully recovered from the shock sus- 
tained at Mr. Flint's house. 

The next step was a solo oration by 
Thomas Flint, who thereupon earnestly 
expatiated on the impropriety of expect- 
ing great things from one of his tender 
years, and gave the audience much valuable 
botanical knowledge, especially concerning 
the inscrutable tendency of insignificant 
acorns to l)ecome extremely significant 
oaks. He also stated that Alexander, Na- 
poleon and they themselves (the audience, 
of course) were once children, from which 
premise he drew the startling conclusion 
tliat lambs and children should be carefully 
nurtured during infancy, because should 
they live they must inevitably become 
sheep and meiL All of which was ren- 
dered to the utmost satisfaction of Mr. 
Flint and received great applause from 
the audience, who thought the piece "a 
wonderful thing for a boy of his age to 
moke up.V 

The remaining exercises were of like 
character. It is unnecessary for me to 
particularize, lest I should seem to be 
biased in favor of some or prejudiced 
against others. Some curious exhibitions 
were made. ITamlet's soliloquy was elo- 
quently rendered, so that the younger 
children hid their faces affrighted and the 
elder gaped in silent wonder; while the 
old folks trembled lest the excited orator 
should tear himself in pieces. The latter 
feeling, however, was totally uncalled for; 
the speaker's excitement was all " put on," 
for while he racked himself until he ached, 
ho was invariably glorying in the mfyestic 
character of his performance. Pathetic 
renderings were given of several other 



portions of Shakspeare, afler which the 
exhibition was appropriately closed by the 
pastor, and the audience was dismissed. 

Before the people had opportunity to re- 
tire, Mr. Brown, chairman of trustees, 
jumped to his feet, and in an excited voice 
requested the "folks*' to remain, as he had 
something important "to motion." The 
folks remained, and the gentleman, unroll- 
ing a vast sheet of paper, read off a series 
of resolutions presenting great gratitude to 
Mr. ^ViHiams for his "laborious and suc- 
cessful labors during tlie past winter," and 
requesting him to accept the position for 
the following year. The rest>lutions were 
unanimously adopted, and the offer was 
immediately accepted by Mr. Williams in a 
neat little si)eech. The assemblage then 
dispersed. 

The exhibition was a success. Of course 
it provoked some criticism; but this was 
to be expected. Mrs. Spence, whose mar- 
riageable daughter had not been chosen to 
sing, was thoroughly disgusted with the 
whole concern, and denounced it unspar- 
ingly as a " theatrical performance ;" in 
all of which she was heartily seconded by 
I>eacon Wiles, who during the progress of 
the exhibition had proffered her his heart 
and hand, as the only practicable means of 
securing an interest in the property to 
which she was an unavoidable appendage. 
I am happy to say that these were almost 
the only dissatisfied persons in the district. 
The majority were, to use the language of 
Mrs. Jones, who had recently returned 
from a visit to New York, " in a perfect 
ecstasy over the exhibition." The affair 
look so deep a hold upon the affections of 
the people that "exhibitions" have been 
customary in the town and tlie surround- 
ing country to this day. 



SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 



THERE is no subject in the education 
of youth so perplexing to the teacher, 
or on which his mind is so much exercised, 
as that of discipline. 

One difficulty is, that no system ever 
devised has been suited to all schools — 



primary or higher — ^large or small — of both 
sexes or exclusively of one — of all ages, 
ranks and classes. There is such diversity 
of dispositions, views and abilities, that it 
is difficult to decide upon a system of good 
discipline for all institutions. 
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In its present development, the human 
mind knows onlj two general principles of 
government^ retcards and punuhmmts^ and 
hence all plans are reducible to these ele- 
ments. We assume, in the first place, that 
a teacher must govern, if he governs well, 
by fear. We admit love to bo a strong 
power too, but in the variety of tempera- 
ments which collect in schools, it is almost 
impos'=^ible to bring this intiuence to bear 
on all. We hold, then, that a teacher 
should so govern as to make his pupils 
afraid to do wrong, or, at leat^t, to repeat a 
wrong. The great drawback to this with 
most instructors is, that they lack the 
neoe-ssary firmness and exactness. To gov- 
ern a school aright involves much watch- 
fulness, labor and self-denial ; and teachers, 
like other men, sometimes love ease, and 
try to manage their schools as pleasantly, 
and with as little personal trouble &s they 
can. Hence discipline becomes relaxed, 
and good order can not be fully maintained. 
Another difliculty is, that many of the 
offenses in school are in their nature essen- 
tially trivial, and are overlooked until their 
number makes disorder, and they gradually 
extend beyond the full control of the, 
teacher. 

To maintain discipline, we strongly ad- 
vocate corporal punishment. This never 
entirely fails unless it has been neglected 
while the child was young, and only at- 
tempted after he has become accustomed 
to be self-willed. We know this theory 
has been much written against, and tliat a 
blow is more easily given than a reason for 
it; but we contend that this degree of se- 
verity, with strict justice in its execution, 
is the only means, after all, to secure really 
good and ettVctual discipline. We do not 
approve of constantly whipping — in fact, 
it should not be resorted to for trifling 
dereliction ; nor do wo approve of slight 
chastisements that only serve to enrage the 
offender : it should be sufficient to cow the 
insubordinate pupil, and never any more. 
This is the only just measure of the quantity 
of puni*shment. Again, an instructor sliould 
never be readv to excuse a Aiolation of his 
rules, on the ground that it was uninten- 
tionally done. Nature never hasexcu-^cs for 
unintentional offenses. If wo place our 
hand on a hot stove the pain that follows 



is not relaxed because we " didn't go to do 
it ;" but the punishment is always exactly 
in proportion to the vi«)lation of nature's 
law ; and this is the true mode of proce- 
dure in school government. 

All misdemeanors of children are natu- 
rally of two classes — disobedience of forms 
or regulations for order, and grave offenses, 
such as malicious mischief, wilful lying, 
improper language, obstinate idleness, etc. 
These, and like offenses, should be met 
firmly. On the first occasion we would 
detain the offender after s*^.liool-hours, ad- 
monish him in a short but ])ositive manner, 
enter his name and the nature of the of- 
fense in a book kept for that and similar 
purposes. If a repetition should occur we 
would resort to corporal punishment, with 
enough severity to make a salutary im- 
pression. 

For the minor misdemeanors we would 
have some punishment other than corporal. 
For instance, a hoy drops his slate, making 
a noise that disturbs the school. He pleads 
that it was an accident. The teacher ex- 
cuses him, and the consequence is, twenty 
slates, perhaps, fall within a week. Some 
slight hut proper punishment, or forfeiture, 
should invariably follow e'oery violation of 
the regulations ; for, to say the least, it is 
carelessness, and this is a fault. *' Atwa- 
ter*s System," consisting of ''Merit-tickets," 
is excellent. It makes every violation of 
rules subject to forfeiture of a ** Merit." by 
having the offender's name registered. If 
to this were always added some restriction 
or additional punishment to suit the vari- 
ous grades of offenses or repetitions of 
them, nearly perfect order might be secur- 
ed in any school. 

Talking is a bad practice in school. It 
is often really necessary between pupils, 
and sometimes involves no interruption to 
others, if done in a whisper. Yet we 
would prohibit it altogether, unless by 
special permif^sion. You can not maintain 
discipline without a rigid rule on this sub- 
ject. Let every teacher carefully prei)are 
a list of what must be done or avoided, 
and after due consideration affix a penalty 
for violating a regulation. Then, he nnnt 
be firm on all occasions, to every one alike, 
rich or poor, large or small ; accept no ex- 
cuse, and carry out the prescribed punish- 
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iiiont in perfect evenness of temper, with- 
out allowinjr (liscussioii.*?. If the teacher 
sees the offense liimself, he can decide 
promptly ; if ho does not see it lie Bhould 
give the accused the bcnelit of the doubt. 

Always during scliool-hours the teacher 
should- he in b«)me resj)ects a diiferent 
personage from what he is at other times, 
lie should not talk to his pupils except on 
inatttTs pertaining to the school ; he should 
maintain a dignified deportment^ and never 
violate any of his own rules ; ho should bo 
polite but not familiar, kind but firm. Out 
of school ho may go with his pupils to the 
j)layground ; show an interest in their 
sports; encournge all liealthy exercise; 
train both sexes in Calisthenics. Hut we 
doubt tho i)ropriety of particripating in a 
game of ball or marbles. It will not tend 
to advance liis authority nor increaw 
respect. 

It is perplexing to decide when a lesson 
is sufficiently well recited to pass, and to 
establish a constant and uniform rule on 
the subject. Wo would suggest the follow- 
ing plan. I^t your classes be of moderate 
size, arranged, if possible, strictly accord- 
ing to the abilities of the pupils. Assign 
no greater lesson to a class than you would 
to one i>uj)il, and ask the questions without 
regard to the order of the text book. If 
any one can not give an intelligent and 
suitable answer to two or three questions, 
send him *at once out of the class and re- 
quire the lesson to be re-studied. To bear 
lessons over and over again is indeed 
wearisome; but firumess in this, as in 



every other rule, will sooner or later 
greatly reduce tho delinquencies. Cor- 
poral punishment may sometimes be neces- 
sary to Induce a proper api>lication to study. 

We can not concluile without an allusion 
to the monitor system. This consists 
mainly in having some one. of the larger 
boys on duty every day to rejrister the 
names of offenders, with the oftenses. The 
monitor can be called upon when necessary, 
as e>*idence, whenever the teacher may 
have doubt. All pupils so "put down," 
forfeit their mark or tk-ket of merit, as the 
system adopted may require, besides under- 
going the special punishment prescribed. 
In large schools, monitors are indispensable 
to report mistlemeanors. 

Judicious x)unishment3 are generally of 
four kinds: 1. The use of the rod; 2. 
" Keeping in ;" 3. Loss of merit-tickets or 
rewards; and, 4. Putting under censure, 
by which the oftVnder loses for a time 
certain privileges, or suffers a reprimand, 
or has extra .study. We are opposed to all 
punishments which expose a pupil to the 
ridicule of his companions, — such as pot- 
ting on high stools ; wearing a dunce cap; 
standing on one foot^ or the like; strik- 
ing the hand with a ruler; and, above all, 
con.stautly threatening and seldom per- 
forming, calling ugly names, or any ridi- 
cule of a pupil's appearance, clothes, relig* 
ion, or country. In fine, a good ttai^Iier 
will be a gentleman in all his acts and ei- 
l)ressions, calm, dignified and generons; 
but ever in.sisting on a quiet school and 
well-recited lessons. 
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NERVOUS TEACHERS. 



I LIKE the EnuCATioxAL Monthly. It 
is alive ; it is American, di!<tinctively ; 
it is devoted to two things — as many as 
can be successfullv discussed and carried 
by one " Monthly.*' It lives ; more, tlirives ; 
which sliows that jrrofjretui has been made. 
More than this, while it is American, it 
is neither clannish nor are its suggestions 
drawn from one well, but it gathers of the 
good, the beautiful, tho true, wherever 



they may be found ; and its writers sliow 
that they write for high puq)oses, fi^™ 
stand i)oints of enviable altitude, and «».^» 
by the spirit which breathes throu{;h each 
line, to all who read, " come up hither." 

I notice, however, in an admirable paper 
on " The Health of Teachers," a sentence 
that to me seems not to harmonize with 
truth, and I wish to consider it a nioiuent, 
that it may not hereafter be support^ 
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when qnestionod, by tlie allegation that tlie 
Eduoational Monthly had indorsed it. 
It is this : "And first comes the excessive 
nervous or mental strain, which a teacher 
is obliged to maintain in governing his 
pnpils, and in imparting instruction." Not 
a bit of it, as to the governing I On this 
point teachers and schools are divided into 
two classes ; those who govern, and who 
do not, — which are governed, and which 
are not. Jt is said, and truly, that Dr. 
Arnold ** ruled by love." Now, the teach- 
er who rules or governs by love, will not 
** be obliged to maintain" cither an " ex- 
cessive nervons or mental strain," and con- 
sequently will not from that cause find 
himself prematurely old. Indeed, those 
who are incapable of governing in this 
way may be under an " excessive nervous 
or mf ntal strain," bnt is it not rather from 
seeking to overcome or subdue, simply be- 
cause they utterly fail to govern ? 

Surely we cannot concede that the ner- 
vous apprehension of an outbreak of in- 
subordination is a legitimate incident of 
teaching; The teacher who suffers any 
nervousness in reference to his government 



at once admits his incompetency to govern, 
and therefore to teach ; while the question 
of government never disturbs the true 
teacher, though that of discipline may. 
No nervousness — no mental strain on that 
subject, with him, for he 'knows that a 
gesture, a look, or a word, wilT suggest to 
the thoughtless pupil his error and its 
remedy. 

And not only this, bnt he knows also 
that his position or relation to his school 
on the ques^tion of government is much 
like that of the Russian Czar — his behest 
as absolute as an imperial ukase. The 
health of such a teacher may fail from any 
one or all the conducives to disease which 
are incident to a sedentary pursuit, but 
never from an *• excessive nervous or men- 
tal strain," simply because he never suf- 
fers anything of the kind. 

Under these considerations it is perhaps 
pertinent to ask : Will tlie competent 
teacher ever suffer an "excessive nervous 
mental strain" in imparting instruction? 
Will he not rather impart instruction with 
the same ease and as naturally as he re- 
spires ? 



WASTE OF LETTERS. 



TACHYGRAPHY VCrSUS PHONOGRAPHY. 



TIJE editorial article in the Monthly, 
entitled " Waste of Letters," has 
awakened and given expression to a restless 
desire for relief from the drudgery of writ- 
ing, which will not be fully satisfied till 
some effectual means of avoiding this toil 
has been pointed out. The problem is, 
" To save three-fourths or more of the la- 
bor and time now spent in writhig." Can 
it be done?' Is there not some serious 
drawback to all success gained in this 
quarter ? The Chester (Vt.) correspondent 
Bev. " C. 0. T." has shown a way worthy 
of consideration. If there is any hope of 
saving to the editor, the lawyer, the cler- 
gyman, and all chisses of literary and bus- 
iness men three-fourtlis of their present 
drudgery of writing, every means which 



promises success deserves a candid consid- 
eration. 

Rev. Mr. T. refers us to Phonography, 
invented and published by Isaac Pitman, of 
England. This system has claims, and they 
have been for twenty years urged upon lit- 
erary men. The writer of this article was 
for many years a teacher of that system, 
and labored devotedly for its general in- 
troduction. If ten vears of fruitless toil 
and bitter sacrifice entitle him to speak, 
he must in sorrow confess that he has no 
hope of relief from this quarter. Hun- 
dreds, aye, thousands of persons have 
tried this system and abandoned it forever. 
Five hundred thousand text books have, I 
suppose, been sold in this country ahme, 
devoted to this system. Five thousand 
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teachers have, I estimate, attempted its 
introduction. And what is the result? 
The text books lie ontouched, and the 
teachers are silent. It is not true, as our 
correspondent supposes, that thousands now 
use this style for cijrrespDiidence. There 
was a time when it may have been true ; 
but they have long since i>ut down their 
phonographic pens, and will never take 
them up again. Our correspondent 
writes his sermons in this way, and sup- 
poses tliat multitudes of other ministers do 
the same. Here again he Ls mistaken. I, 
too, supposed so once ; but the number is 
re^iUy small. During the last five years, I 
have not been able to find fifty ministers 
who so write their sermons, and I have 
more than ordinary facilities for ascer- 
taining. 

I say these things, because success in 
the grand issue demands a rational view of 
the field. The introduction of Phono- 
graphy into schools is advocated by Mr. 
T. This would be done, with a prac- 
ticable system ; but nearly all schools 
have abandoned the etfort after a brief 
trial. The Waltham (Mass.) i>ublic High 
School has been noted for teaching the art 
for ten years, and to-day they can not num- 
ber six rapid writers among their pupils. 
But I must draw a vail over these disclo- 
sures. If I should tell half that / I'now 
concerning the utter and umnitigated fail- 
ures to introduce the art successful! v, I 
should destroy the confidence of many 
of your readers in the possibility of 
success by any style of brief writing. I 
do not wish to do this. I believe success 
is possible. I believe that we have now in 
Tachygraphy, or Lindsley's phonetic short- 
hand, a style as much more practicable 
than Mr. Pitman^s system as that is better 



than tlie rude stenography adopted in the 
days of Cicero. 

Rev. Mr. T. says "it is true that the 
system (Pitman's) is somewhat difficult of 
acquisition.'* Such is not the case with 
Tachygraphy. It can be mastered more 
easily than common longhand. Besides 
this, its simplest style can be written twice 
as rapidly as the corresi)onding style of 
phonography. Again, it is vastly more 
legible than phonography — quite as legible 
as the best- written longhand writing. Old 
writers and teachers of Phonography are 
everywhere taking up this new^ style, and 
they advocate it with an enthusiasm pro- 
portioned to their former disappointment 
The leading principles of the new system 
are. First, Continuity, The signs for the 
vowels are joined in the outline, which 
adds greatly to the speed of the writing. 
Secondly, Definiteness, Every letter has a 
form of its own, instead of depending on 
the accident of position, as the vocal signs 
in Pitman do. Thirdly, Simplicity. All 
arbitrary word signs and contractions are 
avoided (in tlie common style), and the 
letters that form the worrl (when spelled as 
pronounced) are written one after the 
other, in the same natural, graceful manner 
as in the ordinary handwriting. S])eed is 
gained by using a simple letter of one 
stroke instead of the old letters wliich re- 
quire three to seven strokes, and by. 
omitting all silent letters. 

If one-half the effort had been bestowed 
on this new system which Ins been wasted, 
during the last twenty years, on Phono- 
graphy, the country would have been folk 
of rapid writers, the art would hav& 
flourished long ago in all our schools, an 
the drudgery of writing have been end 
for ever. 



•-•-^ 



ANCIENT PAPER. 



IN examining a mass of rolls at the Re- 
cord Oflice, dated 1888, Mr. Toulmin 
Smith has made the discovery that linen 
paper was tlms early used in England. 
The quality is peculiar, and is apparently 
an imitation of the texture of vellum. It 



is as durable as vellum, and after fi^ 
huu'lred years of very bad treatment it h 
proved itself to be equally valuabi** for tl3« 
preservation of public records. This dis- 
covery raises the question as to the date of 
the first paper maimfactured in England. 
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School Work and IIome Ixfluknce. 

46 /^NE of the chief difficulties with 
\J which an Americaa teacher has 
to contend, is the apathy of parents." So 
says an English writer. Is he right? 
Does American phrenology ignore the or- 
gan of philoprogeniti7enes3 ? Do we not 
kiss our babies till we induce an inflamma- 
tory condition of infantile cuticle ? Even 
in educational matters, do we not send our 
boys to school with as substantial a lunch- 
eon as British gastric would require, and 
supply our girls with hon-hons till they ri- 
val Parisian demoiselles and grow beauti- 
fully pale with dyspepsia? And yet, the 
stricture is not inexcusable. Schools are 
numerous, text-books are cheap ; our ed- 
ucational facilities are not neglected But 
having sent their boys and girls to school, 
many persons seem to think their respon- 
Bibility ended, and that parental solicitude 
may terminate at nine o'clock in the inorn- 
ing. They are confident that the means 
of instruction have been provided, and, 
piously if not philosophically, they leave 
results to the hand of providence and the 
femle of the pedagogue. 

This degree of apathy is not the resnlt 
of radical indifference. Apathy is caused, 
says a foreign writer, of whose views and 
experience we avail ourselves, by the im- 
practicability of forming a correct estimate 
of tlio pupil's progress, or of the real char- 
acter of the teaching in any school. Fla- 
grant carelessness on the part of teachers it 
may be only too easy to discover, and even 
nicer flaws in discipline and management 
it may need no extraordinary skill to de- 
tect ; but it is very seldom that a parent 
can ascertain how far the system under 
which the pupil is trained is good or bad, 



and whether his progress is real or only 
apparent. 

Hard as it is for a parent to know the 
kind of instruction and training which his 
son is receiving, it is harder still to make 
him know and understand the extent of 
his son's capacity, or incapacity. It takes 
a long time to convince a man that his son 
is a dunce, that he has a weak intellect, or 
a bad disposition. Wo are as blind to our 
children's faults as we are to our owu ; per- 
haps because they are our own. When 
Frank is backward in French, it is because 
Monsieur is not a good teacher. It is 
never taken into account that Frank is an 
idle dog, who spends the better half of his 
French lesson in studying the New York 
Ledger, or in practicing " freehand draw- 
ing," till the pictorial embellishments of 
Fasquelle's text make it a " budget of fun." 
" Boys is boys,"' says his Aunt Huldah, ex- 
tenuatingly, and, taking exceptions to her 
grammar, we assent to her truism. But if 
that excuses their frivolity, may it not also 
have much to do with their ignorance ? 

But how is the co-operation of the 
teacher and the parent to be established ? 
Only by making the parent thoroughly 
aware of the actual capacity of his son, as 
well as of the actual worth of the educa- 
tion he is receiving. This can be effected 
by a system of periodical written examinor 
tiona. In saying so, we may not appear to 
be propounding anything new. Many 
teachers are in the habit of systematically 
examining their pupils in writing, on the 
work of a half year, or of a shorter or a 
longer period. It is therefore necessary 
to add, as distinctive requirements, that 
each examination should embrace all the 
subjects taught in the school; and that 
ecteh hoy^B written papers^ — exactly as they 
came f ram his handt*^ — should he regularly 
sent to his parents or guardians^ accom- 
panied by printed copies of the questions, 
having the proper numerical values at- 
tached to each answer. 

The questions should be printed on 
sheets having a double column in the mar- 
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gin. In ono of these columns enter tho 
maximum value which each question can 
obtain. Leave tlie otlier column blank, 
for the teacher lo insiert in it, opposite to 
each question, the proportion of tlie maxi- 
mum valve allotted to the pupil's answer. 
The teacher should make no marks or cor- 
rections on the manuscript papers. lie 
should examine them, compare them with 
one another when necessarv, and enter the 
values without note, couiment, or emen- 
dation of any kind. Whatever comment 
or explanation is necessary, should be 
made in a special report upon each boy's 
papers, ac<;ompanicd by a statement of 
his ag^rregate value in all tlie departments 
of his examination. 

Let the maximum value for each saibject 
be IHO. Anv bov's allotted value in one 
subject, therefore, is im exact percentage, 
showing his Hpccidl proliciency in that sub- 
ject. By comparing his percentage in any 
two or more subjects, we ascertain his 
comparatice proficiency therein. Jjy >trik- 
iug the average of his percentages, we as- 
certain his general proficiency in all the 
subjects which he is studying. These re- 
sults obviously enable us at once to com- 
pare the working of one pupil with that of 
the others in his class ; but, still further, 
by taking the average of each class, either 
in one subject or in all, we are able to in- 
stitute a comparison. Thus we are able to 
call in the aid of a whole^jome rivalry, be- 
tween pupil and pupil, and between class 
and class. 

The great recommendation of the system, 
however, is, that it keeps each parent con- 
stantly informed regarding the pupil's 
mental state, and thus keeps up a constant 
home interest in his progress, lie will 
soon discover his strong and his weak 
points. lie has before him a quarterly 
transcript of the puj>irs mind, which is as 
valuable, as an intellectual report, as a 
quarterly ])h()tograph would be for showing 
his robu>tness and personal appearance. 

The fretpiency of the examinations, and 
the sending home quarterly of the ques- 



tions and answers would be a safeguard 
against fraud. But a far more efiectoal 
check could in practice be pro\'ided. In 
the alternate quarterly examinations (or 
half-yearly) all the papers should be set 
by independent examiners, and they should 
exfimine, not merely on the work of the 
preceding quarter, but on the work of the 
preceding half-year. On tliese occasions 
the passages selected for translation, and 
the questions to be asked, would be unknown 
to teachers and to pupils, until the hour of 
the examination. The answers, written 
without the aid of books, or notes, or hints 
of any kind, would be a guarantee of tho 
good faith of all parties concerned. It may 
be asked, why not have all tlie examina- 
tions conducted by these examiners ? For 
this valid reason, that the fact that the 
teacher is to examine on his own work 
will give greater interest^ and secure 
greater attention, to his daily lessons. The 
pujiils c^n not tell which day's work the 
teacher may select in his examination. 
They are, therefore, constrained to attend 
to every day's work. The teacher can not 
tell what passage may be selected by the 
examiner. He is therefore constriiined, 
equiUly with his pujnls, to attend to every 
day's work, anil not to give his strength 
only to those parts of the work upon which 
he mav himself intend to examine. 

This system would establish an inti- 
mate relation between the parents and th& 
school, and give them complete insigh'C 
into all its plans, enabling them to see a< 
once all its excellencies and its defects, an 
to suggest imi>rovements, either in gene 
arrangements, or in particular crises, whe 
they were considered desirable. The syi 
tem would of course be 'most practicab 
in a school of limited numbers ; but, Avi 
a proper division of labor, there is nothing 
to prevent its adaptation to the larg&st 
public schools of New York or Boston. 
There can be little doubt that if it were 
adopted, it would give an immense impetus 
to truly intellectual training. 
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Musical Ixstruments for Schools. 

IX the schoolroom, innj-ic is equally valu- 
able as a study and as a recreation, and 
is fast becoming appreciated as a meau.s of 
moral, mental, and physical culture. 

The chief obstacles to the fijeneral use of 
Tnasic in schools have been the ditficulty of 
introducing it without the aid of a suitable 
instrument^ and the considerable expense 
thus involved ; the cost of a good j)iano- 
forte placing it out of the reach of many, 
while the various reed instruments, pro- 
curable at less prices, have often been un- 
satisfactory. Kocently, however, an in- 
strument of the latter class has appeared, 
which is worthy of high commendation, 
and as it seems to be a suitable instrument, 
of moderate cost, we feel that in directing 
attention to it, and pointing out its peculiar 
features, we sliall be advancing the interests 
of our schools. We allude to the Mixson & 
Hamlin ** Cabinet Organs." In these in- 
struments the tone is produced by a vibrat- 
ing metallic tongue, or *' reed," as in the 
melodeon, but with a ditferenco in the re- 
lative length and thickness, insuring better 
results. The quality of voice is remarkable, 
being round, smooth and free from the 
thinness of tone by which the reed is 
nsuallv cliaracterized. 

In other respects also improvements 
have been made ; but we particularly ad- 
vert to only a few points, showing the 
advantages of the cabinet organ sm a school 
instrument. 

Obviously, one of the first objects in 
musical instruction is to give the learner 
clear and accurate ideas of what is techni- 
cally termed the pitch of musiciil tones. 
As there is no worse musical fault than 
that of singing out of tune, it is evidently 
of the greatest importance that tlio ear and 
other organs of the ]>upil3 should, from the 
beginning, be correctly and carefully train- 
ed. This must be done by the constant 
presentation of a correct model. For this 
purpose tlie teacher's voice can not be en- 
tirely relied upon ; it would be too great a 
task for his vocal organs, and, moreover, 



very few are sufficiently accurate in tliis 
respect to serve as mrxlels for imitation. 
On tlie other hand, if an. instrument is 
good and in tune, it can be depended upon 
for something like mathemhtical accuracy 
in pitch. The piano, manifestly, is too 
liable to bo out of tune. It is easily aliect- 
ed by changes in the temperature and 
humidity of the atmosphere, and to be kept 
in tune reciuires a degree of attention which 
in most schools is impracticable. 

Now, it is one of the merits of the Cabi- 
net Organs, and it will be seen that it is a 
great one, that their tones, being produced 
by reeds, have very little liability to vary 
in pitch. They are not aftected in any 
mateiial degree by atmospheric changes. 
Hence this instrument is an appropriate 
model with which to train the ear, an it 
admirably retains its accuracy. In one 
of the nmsical journals, the experienced 
teacher Mr. George F. Koot alludes to 
this subject, stating that he has observed 
much more accuracy in pitch in the singing 
of those who while studying music had 
practiced with an instrument not liable to 
be out of tune. 

We have enlarged upon tliis one advan- 
tage of the Cabinet Organs, because it will 
not be likelv to receive the attention which 
more obvious features will secure. But it 
has other advantages, — great power of 
expression, (juickness of utterance, and a 
steadiness and roundness of tone admirably 
adapted to su«itain and guide the voice and 
illustrate ditfereiices in musical rhythm. 

Affording these advantages at a mode- 
rate cost, the Cabinet Organ is certainly 
worthy the attention of all who are inter- 
ested in school nmsio. 



Caloric in the Schoolroom. 

IN the article '* Ventilating and Warm- 
ing," our contributor makes some stric- 
tures on prevalent practices in the warming 
of rooms, worthy a careful consideration. 
We are so frequently warned of the effects 
of impure, poisonous air, and it is so ob- 
vious and so obnoxious to the senses, that 
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few except the most ignorant and most 
stupidly reckless persons can willfully ox- 
pose tliemt?elves to its influences. How to 
ventilate a ruoni is a question oi^en asked 
and often answered ; how to warm a room, 
is an inquiry seldom heard unless the mer- 
cury is falling in the thermometer or an- 
thracite risking in the prices-current. 

But, in reality, an atmosphere improperly 
warmed^— as it must necessarily bo when 
almost any one of our modern expedients 
is resorted to — is scarcely less deleterious 
than when weighted with carbonic gas and 
pulmonary poisons. Just now, Jack Frost 



and his myrmidoms, the coal-dealers, have 
no cjipecial claims on our atteiition. The 
time of the raking of cinders has pa<t ; the 
era of mosquito-nets and palm-leaf fans has 
arrived. But Chronos, who is now con- 
scripting flowers, will soon demand tribute 
in Lehigh. TVe really hope that, mean- 
time, tho commissaries and inspectors in 
the school departn\ent will give the sub- 
ject a moiety of tho attention it deserves, 
and that the warming of our schoolhonscs 
may not be left entirely to the convenience 
and caprice of those on whom such an im- 
portant duty devolves. 
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Port Jervip, N. Y., May 20, 1^65. 

IITR. EDITOR:— The author of the ar- 
jLfJL ticlo **Rudimental Music" judges 
in my opinion very har>hly on established 
svstems in Music and Musical Instruction 
Bo<jks. lie disapproves of the term 
** natural." The scale of C is the model of 
formatiim for all other scales. To avoid new 
denominations, sharps and flats hav^ been 
introduced. As the original model scale, 
the scale of C mtyor becomes to the pupil 
the most natural scale, althou^ it is no 
nioro natural than B flat minor, or any 
other. An illegitimate child is called a 
natural child, although no less natural than 
any other child; so too in the case of 
"naturalized" persons who lived in the 
United States for vears and vears without 
taking out their ** first pai)er." A sharp 
or flat naturalized, becomes one of the 
original sounds of the scale of C major, and 
therefore the term Natural answers exact- 
ly the idea and the purpose. 

The author further says, ** It is wrong to 
give bepjinners the impression that shar[>s 
and flats represent black keys." No in- 
struction book to my knowledge ever taught 
such a theory, nor did teachers unless they 
were as ignorant as their pupils; but as B 
sharp and E sharp occur but in pieces 
which the ])upil plays after many yenrs of 
tuition, B sharp and E sharp are forgotten, 
while the otliers are remembered. 

Further : ** Too much science is crammed 
into Instruction Books." If the author 
liad said " Science is too much crammed 
into Instruction Books," nobody would 
doubt his assertion. But his further de- 



monstrations show that he actually means 
that science should be spared to the pupil 
until he is a ** prima vista" reader. Now, I 
not only think but know, by exr)erience, 
that theory is a tw in sister of ]iractical 
knowledge and that they should never be. 
separated : they can go hand in hand with- 
out retarding mutual progress. 

The writer can not understand, as he says, 
how songs can be taught with piano ac- 
companiment without previous instruc- 
tion in Vocal Music. The process is simple. 
A proper theoretico-practical training on 
the piano will and mu>»t develop tho ** mu- 
sical ear," which development is one of the 
most important objects of vocal instmo- 
tion. Thus the pujjil will be enabled to 
sing correctly, although perhaps with a 
weak and ])ractically little developed voice. 
Jnst as well might tho author have won- 
dered how a person can keep time ia. 
dancing without previous instruction ini. 
quavers and semiquavers. "InstructioiM 
books" we are told, '* are not complimen — 
t^ry to teachers." They need not be ; the^ 
are, if required, dictionaries for the teach- 
ers and grammars for the pupil, and tha^ 
is what they are intended to be. 

Despite all these incongruities the aa 
thor has made some very good and use- 
ful remarks, among which are, for in- 
stance, tlie want of a system of finger- 
ing, on the need of a better name 
for tho two pedals in use, method of 
writing from dictation and memory, and 
method of teaching transposition. These 
wants can easily be supplied. But the ef- 
fect of such improvements depends on im- 
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portant conditions which are generally not 
given, and which the author has not men- 
tioned. Do not tear down a building that 
does no harm, although it has many de- 
fccb*, before you can put a better one in its 
place. If you name the disease, name the 
remedy. I for one am willing to do so 
when called upon. A. E. 

[The article referred to did not purport 
to be a comprehensive system of music- 
teaching, but, rather a protest against some 
of the most common errors of teachers. 
It certainly tended to rem«)ve those errors ; 
but the reviewer who dislikes this neg- 
ative character will be welcome whenever 
he may come with something positive and 
reliable instead. — j. w. n. c] 



Newark, N. J., Jano 8, 1865. 

MR. EDITOR, —A great many im- 
provements have been made in the 
method of instruction in almost every de- 
partment of education ; we are supplied 
with text-books of all kinds, teachers are 
becoming more adapted to their occupation, 
and schools are therefore becoming more 
important and more numerous. 

Every dei>artment of education seems to 
receive its full share of. attention except 
penmanship, which, we must acknowledge, 
is wwlly neglected, not only in our com- 
mon schools but in our academies ; very 
little attention is given to this department. 
In fact, in almost all our institutions the 
pupil is left to himself in Acquiring this 
art. The only institutions that teach it 
systematically are the commercial colleges. 
We want inore general iimtruction. It 
should be given an important place in the 
course of instruction in every common 
school and academy, that every boy and 
girl in the country may acquire a rapid 
and elegant style of writing. 

We are a nation of scribes, but have few 
elegant penmen. The tendencies of the 



age^ however, are progressive, and we are 
contident that as the community — par- 
ticularly the educational community — feel 
the importance of a more thorough and 
systematic training In this branch, the 
more it will be taught, appreciated and 
perfected. 

We want teachers who can execute 
GOOD penmanship, and teach it on scientific 
principles — giving a '* why and wherefore'* 
for every curve, lino and angle which they 
present. 

Good penmanship is an accomplishment 
which should not be passed over. It can 
bo easily acquired utider the guidance of 
a skillful teacher, and should be considered 
an important element in an education of 
every kind. Every teacher should en- 
deavor to perfect his penmanship ; study 
some system, and be able to conduct a 
class by black-board elucidations. Copy- 
books can be used successfully when they 
are accompanied with oral instruction, and 
the errors of students carefully pointed out 
and corrected. Position and movement 
must be thoroughly explained, and simple 
exercises given each student until he has 
acquired a fr.ee use of the pen. 

The dope of letters, spacing^ sh^ding^ 
height^ etc., can bo explained on the 
black-board, the most common faults of the 
class drawn together with correct forma, 
and the difterences pointed out.* 

By this means, as the student progresses 
in ease and rapidity of execution, his taste 
becomes cultivated, he readily acquires the 
correct forms which are presented to him, 
and becomes, in a short time, a rapid and 
correct penman. 

Will teachers take the matter in charge 
and see that a more thorough course is 
adopted in this department? If so, we 
may expect to see a great change in the 
penmanship of the country, which will bo 
in keeping with the requirements of the 
age. Cr. A. G. 
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Minnesota — Some time ago Hon. D. 
Blakeley, Stat« Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, called a convention of the County 
Superintendents and County Examiners of 
Common Schools of the State, for mutual 
OQUBultation, aud the consideration of import- 
ant measures affecting the interests of the 
common-school Hyst4*m. The convention was 
held on the 28th and 21)th ultimo. 

The following, among other subjecta, were 
discussed, and appropriately acted on : — ^The 



best methods of conducting Teachers* Insti- 
tutes ; the means by which the \i8itations of 
schools by Superintendents may be made the 
most useful to^the schools ; the best metho<is 
of conducting the examinations of teachers ; 
the relations of the Teachers' Institutes and 
of the Normal School, to the Common School 
system of the State, and how these agencies 
are made to perform their part in the im- 
provement of that svstcm ; means to improve 
the condition of the school houses of the 
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State ; measures for arousing public atten- 
tion to the pr»?t»ent condition of the Common 
Schools. Gentlemen of expMTiepce and u]>i]- 
ity had preiMin-d papers u]Hm some of these 
subjects, which, with the diseufcwions follow- 
ing^ tiiem, Wi'fe interesting and valuable. 

The examination of th»* S:ato Normal 
Schw>l took i)laoe on the 27th and 2>^th ul- 
timo. During this examination evory <y\h 
portunity was atforded for showing the me- 
th(Kls of teacliiug adopt<jd. that all might Iks 
come thoroughly acquainted with the organ 
ization and objects of the institution — in- 
cluding the operation of the Model S('lnx)l. 
The examination was highly creditable. 

Minnesota is moving in the right direction, 
and bids fair to rival some of her Eastern 
sisters at no very distant day. 

New York.— Mr. IV S. Gregory, of James- 
ville, School Commissioner in Onondaga 
County, recently made some valuable ad- 
visory suggi'stions to the ti»chers of the 
Third Commissioner District of his c<mnty. 
They are adapted to any locality, hence we 
give them in full : 

1. — In the morning be at your schoolroom 
at least twenty-five minutes before nine 
o'clock. 

2. — Have order commence the moment the 
lx?ll has rung, an<l teach your pui»ils to. enter 
and retire from the room in a quiet and or- 
derly manner. 

3. — See that the schoolroom is thoroughly 
swept at least once ev(;ry day, and the fur- 
niture ])roperly arranged. 

4. — Allow no chewing of gum, or eating 
in school-time. 

6. — Teachers are apt to give too long les- 
sons ; give Bhort lessons, and ret^uire them 
to be thorough y learned. 

G. — Have a written programme of exer- 
cises posted in the room, and follow it to the 
letter. 

7. — Have all your classes (except the ad- 
vanci^i class) read their spt lling lessons in 
the class before six^lling ; and in six^lling, the 
pupil should pronounce the word after the 
t<»acher, and each syllable should be sei>a- 
rately pronouncosl ; I would allow my pupils 
to spell but once on a word, — the first effort 
is a test of knowletlge, the second is mere 
guess-work, and a waste of time. 

8. — In primary reading endeavor to have 
the pupil learn the words at sight, rather 
than by sjx^lling them <mt. 

9. — In your other reading classes have 
your i)upils thoroughly understand the 
nam(»s and us<»8 of all punctuation marks, 
and always observe them In reading. 

10. — Tlie common faults in reading are 
neglecting pauses, speaking too low, indis- 
tinct articulation, and reading too fast. To 
obviate this difficulty I would advise coticert 
reading each day, of about five minutc^s to a 
class. 

11. -Be very particular in making your 
entries of attendance in the register cor- 
rectly, — keep your register neat and clean. 



and make your entries with pen and ink ; 
the ap])carance of the register is generally 
an index of the personal neatness of the 
teacher. 

12. — Never allow a pujul to interrupt yc>n 
when engaged in hearing a class ^pell or re- 
cite, nor to afk questions so as to l>e heard by 
the sc'hool. If a puj)il d« sires infoimatif'n, 
let him indicate it by some sig^ generally 
under8t<Kxl by pui-ils and teacher, and the 
latter should promptly attend to these calla 
when made at the proper time. 

We are informed that the doors of the 
State Agricultural College, at Ovid, N. Y.. 
have bt^'U closed. Tlie State will doubtless 
use the buildings for some kind of an asy- 
lum. 

Pennsylvania. — The Legislatun^ at its 
last s(»ssion enacted, and it is now the law, 
" that iwenty-two days shall be held to be a 
srhool month, and that two Saturdays in 
each month, as the projjer board shall desig- 
natt;, which two Saturdays shall be held to 
be a part of the school month, may, at the 
discretion, and by an aflBrmative vote of a 
majority of all the members of the l)oard of 
directors, or controllers, be appropriated to 
institutes for tlie impn)vement of th<' teach- 
ers of the said district : Provided, That in 
distriets. in which the 8chcN>l8 are, or shall 
be, kept open, and in operation, the maxi- 
nmm term now allowed by law, and the 
teachers em]>loyed by the year, the foregoing 
clause fis to tin? number <.f days in the .«chooi 
month shall not aj^ply any further, than that 
tlH3 reports and statistics ef the scliot^ls shall 
be kept in accon'ance therewith, and that 
district institules mav be held as therebv lii- 
rected ; all acts or parts of acts, inconsistent 
her(^wiih. are hereby ref)ealed." , 

This ann-ndm«nt leaves it with the uoard 
of directors to dt?cide whether or not a dis- 
trict institute shall be held on every alter- 
nate Saturday. The law still stands " that 
no school shall be kept o])(n for i>nrpose8 of 
ordinary instru<nion (;n Saturday.*' There 
fon% if there is no in.nitute it will take the 
teacher four weeks and two days to teach a 
month. If two institutes are held each 
moiith, the month will be completed in four 
weeks. 

Another amendment fixes the age at which 
pupils may be admitted to the public schools 
at nix instead of five vears. 

The Legislature of the Keystone State ha» 
done a noble act in assuming the guardian- 
shij) of the destitute orphan children of her 
soldiers and sailors who have fallen in war. 
Provision is made for furnishing them with 
homes and instruction in boarding schools, 
and in some of the benevolent institntions, 
as Orphans' Homes; till they arrive at the 
age of sixteen years, when, at the request of 
themselves or friends, they may be api)ren- 
ticed for the remainder of their minoritv. 

^^^ • 

Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, formerly State 
Superintendent of Public Instructiitn, and 
editor of the Pennsyltania JSehool Joum<ti, 
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is gnporintcndent of the enterprise, and in 
his Iiands this important labor of love and 
^ratituilo to th<^8«> "cliildnrn of the Repub- 
lic" will bo faithfully and wisely diflrhar|;^.'d, 
UirarJ Coil(»^e for orphnnsi, in Phil:idel])hia, 
now nnmbens live hundred and sixtv-threo 
pupils, - an in<Tjase of more than thnx) lian- 
dred since 1857. 

MASSACHDi«ETT8. — The American Me/Ucal 
Associailm at its laat session, assigned the 
sect ni Tuesday in May for the next annual 
meeting. President, 1). Humphrey Storer, 
M. D., Mas'tachuiietts ; Vice-Prosiilents. Q. F. 
HibbanJ, of Indiana, S. 0. Almy, of Oluo, T. 
C. Dunn, of Khode Island, W. P. Johiu»m, 
of District of Columbia ; A^isiHtant-Secroiarj*, 
Jerold E. Morgan, of BaltimMro. 

Nkw IlAMPsniUK. — The report of the 
State B^>ard of Education for th^ year enrilntj 
June, 1804, is a document of SVA pages, mado 
up largely of the rep.)rts of the twelve 
County Commist<ioners, together with ex- 
tracts from the reports of the snperint.^nding 
oommitteos of the several towns. The Sw- 
retary suggests ne.'ded improvements in the 
8chool-systi*m, and urges, with force and 
ability, tlie importance of making some pn>- 
vision for tlie betti'r qualification of teachers. 
The State has no school journal, no normal 
school, and no institute syst(^m. The vicious 
New England practice of ]>raising and criti- 
ciz'ng individual teachers in public reports, 
croj)s out in many of the town returns. The 
sagacious and original Shirley, of Andover 
town, gravely inrorms the Board tliat "if 
there wore no p-'irmtM^ teachers would have 
much less difficulty!" 

The American Institute of Instruction \^ill 
hold its next annual S4»ssion at New Haven, 
Conn., August lo, UJ, 17. 

KENTrCKY.— The Bransford Seminary 
building?*, Owensboro', Kentucky, were erect- 
ed by the liberality of Bmjamin Bransibrd, at 
a cost of f '27,000. Professor l^w.len r(;c(?ntly 
opened the schv^d in tluso buildings with 
flattering prosjM'cts of sacc<?ss. He is a su- 
psrior te.xher and a worthy grntlemnn. 

C^JLLEGK FOn TnE De.\'f AND DUMB. — 

An important m-asur** for the benefit of the 
Deaf and Dumb lias be.^n consummated by 
the establishment of a coUege at Wasliing- 
ton, 1), C, unfli.T the Presidency of Edward 
M. Gallau let, A. M., a son of the distin- 
g^ishe<l philanthropist, who was so long at 
the head of the Hartford Inetitutim. Ar- 
rangement") have been made f«»r a tliorough 
course of instruction under competent pio- 
fesBors and instructors, and the institution is 
under the control of a Board of Directors, 
with Hon. Amos Fvendall at the liead. 

Freedmen's Soiiooi.8 in Loii iana. — 
The Board of Education forFre.-dmen in the 
Department of th«^ Gulf has i>:sued its first 
report, after nearly a year's oi)erations. Wo 
learn from it that on the Ist of January, 
1865. there were 95 schools, 163 teachers, 
and 9,571 pupils, besides whom there were 
Bome 2^000 adults under instruction iu night 



and Sunday scliools. Of the children, 2,103 
were learning the alphaVx't : H.oOl sixjlling ; 
7,0'ii? r.^adine:; 4,(J2.S were studying men- 
tal arithmetic, 1,223 practical arithmetic, 
l,3o8 geograi)hy, 2H3 grammar: 3,8i]i3 were 
writing on slates, and l,lOy were writing in 
copy b(x>k8, 

rLMNOifl. — The National Lincoln Monu- 
ment Associafon, at a meeting recently held 
in Springiield, 111., unanimously resolved to 
invite the teachers and pupils of the public 
schools in the Unit^id States to cooperate 
in th<* enterprise of erecting a national mon- 
umt'ut to the memory of the late President 
in that city. 

Califoiinia. — The curnnt number of 
the Tfucher — «)ne of the best of our ex- 
changes — contains a paper on the " Geo- 
grapiiy of California" giving much important 
inlbnnation concerning the Pacific coast. — 
The State Normal Scnool is making' good 
progress. 

FkAuN'CE. — The efforts on the part of the 
liberal ])ftrty to introduce a measure calling 
for gratuitous and obligatory instruction in 
Franco, have resulted in pitiable defeat. 
This most essential of all reforms, winch 
was proclaimt^d in principh? by the Chief of 
the State in grandiose tashion in his latu 
discourt^e from the throne, and which was 
accepted with all its consmjuencx.* by M. 
Duruy, the Minister of Public Instruction, 
in a re|>t»rt which is admitted to be com- 
pletely irrefutable, was entirely extinguished 
by the voices of the legislative assembly, 
only seventeen out of two hundr.'d and 
twenty voting for it. Only the day ai'ttT the 
opi'ning of the present session by the Em- 
peror, a very intelligent Parisian la<ly, in 
speaking of the imi)erial phrase on the sub- 
ject — " in a system of universal tuftrago it 
is essential that every citizen should know 
how to read and write,* — said : *' You will 
see tliat tliesjare tlie merest words, and that 
no stejw will be taken to advance the en- 
lightenment of the jx^ple, lor to their ig- 
norance is due the durati(m of the emj)ire." 

Siberia. — A Kussian mt^rchant. ^l. Sido- 
row, who has acquired an enormous fortune 
in Siberia, has given the sum of 120,000 
roubles and the ]»roduce of a vast auriferous 
territory towards the foumlaiion of a uni- 
versity at Tobolsk. A Russian journal, which 
seemed to throw some doubts uyw^n the rea- 
lization of his scheme, only producetl the 
eff ct of making him send anothi?r sum of 
20,000 roubles and two huge gold nuggets to 
the government t^)wards the furtherance of 
the plan. There is no reason why, with this 
enonnous sum, and the 50,000 roubles con- 
tributed for the same object by M. Demidoif 
in 1803 (a sum which, untouched since, has 
now increas'.*d to 75,000 roubles), a Tobolsk 
university should not in reality be founded 
so(m. 

Eight thousand school-houses have been 
erected in Russia since the emancipation of 
the serfs took place. 
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WE observe in most text Looks now in 
use on Astronomy, too many at- 
tempts to present mattc>rs in a popular light 
at the expense of accuracy and completeness. 
Doubtlea-4 this has been owing in some meas- 
ure to the interior grade of many of our 
colleger. Now, howt?ver, such institutions 
are being placed upon a tinner basis, and 
demand is made for works of more thorough 
and practical character. Prof. Loomis' has, 
we think, supplied the want. To those who 
have used his other works, and are ac- 
quainted with the jHMJuliar force of his 
method, the treatise on astronomy will re- 
commend itself. lie mak«3S no effort at pop- 
ular simplicity. The subject is treated in a 
dignifiod and comprehensive manner, so that 
the student who reads the book attentively 
may gain a distinct apprehension of the sub- 
ject. The work is of advanced character, 
intf^nded to succ<^ a full course of mathe- 
matic«f, and is specially adapted to the 
higher cluKses in colh.-ges. It is provided 
with carefully arranged tables and is illustrat- 
ed with excellent plates and many woodcuts. 
The style is remarkably precise. The work 
is a fitting close to Professor Loomis's series. 

The author of "John Halifax, Gentle- 
man," has given us a new book," which is 
well worthy of the high reputation of its 
author. It is a high-toned, moral tale ; 
exceedingly well written, and interesting 
throughout. Its principal personages are 
Dr. Arnold Gr(»y, the Ilead-Master of Saint 
Bede's, one of the moat ancient of the minor 
colleges of Avonsbridge, and Christian Oak- 
ley, a poor Governess, who afterward became 
Mrs. Grey ; Ekiwin Uniacke, a \nld student, 
has considerable i>art in the story. The book 
is full of pleasant allusions to college life in 
Great Britian. To the teacher it will prove 
specially interesting and suggestive. With 
all its other merits, the story ends well. It 
is printed and bound in the very best st}'le 
of its famous publishers. 

Good intentions are always praiseworthy 
— never more so than when the intention is 
to make a good book. The author of The 
Blade and the ICnr is one of the staid 
writers who, having a good purjKwe, work 
industriously for its accomplishment. Ills 
book' is a moral missile aimed at the 
young men of this degenerate ago and per- 

-I Ml ■! \m 

(1) A Tkratiscoit Astronoxt. HyBuAS I<ooxi!i, Ll«. D., 
ProfesKor of Ntttiinil PlilloAophy and At>tronomy In Ynle 
relief^. New York : Harpvr dk Brothers. 8vo, pp. 338. 
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By A. B. MuEZKT. Boston : Wm. V. Spsncer. 16mo., 
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verse generation. " A youth once myself," 
says the author, with incomparable ingen- 
uousness, ** I know full well both the aspir- 
ations and the enticements of that period of 
life." As we can not call to mind the name 
of any writer who prior to becoming an au- 
thor had not been a youth once hinu^lf, we 
are not able to perceive that our author can 
claim greater wisdom or infallibility than his 
com])eers possess. Do we misunderstand him ? 
Doi»8 he mean merely that he was one^ hint^ 
B if, and that he is now in his dotage or beside 
himself? PerhajM so. A man surely does 
not act rationally when, assuming to 9U]>er- 
sede the " moral mentors in danger of losing 
sight of the welfare of the"' inexperienced, 
he hesitates not to entertain his uneophift- 
ticated readers with the vulgar description, 
by " an observer," of a fashionable watering 
place, and thus in an indirect manner fiimi- 
liarizes them with coarse expressions, cant 
terms, and the vile weeds of rhetoric which 
should be tolerated only, if at all, in gaming- 
houses and police-gaziHtes. To atr.ne, per- 
hajis, for this dereliction, our Mentor else- 
where emiJoys ecclesiastical terms and 
prayer-meeting phraseology with great free- 
dom. He has collated many anecdotee of 
distinguished men and brief passages rela- 
tive to their lives and principles, which will 
be found both interesting and instructive. 
We have implied that the author's purpose 
is commendable ; we may add that we be- 
lieve the general influence of his work will 
be salutary and elevating. 

Tho^^e teachers have taken a most impor- 
tant step who rt^cognize the principle that in 
geography the natural features of the earth 
should be studied before the civU divisions 
and those facts connected with civil institu- 
tions; that physical geography tbrms the 
basis of civil geography, and that tlie two 
are connected us foundation and superstruc- 
ture, and that both are to be considered in 
their logical order and connection if we 
would become acquainted with the all-corn* 
prehensive and magnificent science of geo- 
graphy in the true import of that term- 
Next in importance to the recognition of 
these principles, and as it were a logical se- 
quence and necessary accompaniment, are 
sui able means of illustration ; and most 
happily are we provided for in thife respect 
by the elecfant and accurate Wall Maps by 
Guyot. These maps enable us to make the 
most important advancement in teaching 
geography that has yet l)een made in this 
crmntry. With them the skillful teacher 
can do more in a fortnight toward giving 
the pupil correct idejis of geography, 'than 
can bo done in a year by the old-fashioned 
question-and-answer system without similar 
maps. 
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Pre-eminent among thcso m«LpB, and worth 
more to any good pchool than the cost of tlie 
whole seriea, is the Map of the World*, 
drawn on Merca tor's projection. By an ad- 
mirable plan of representation, this mag- 
nificent map (6 ft. hy 8^) shows all the most 
important facts in geograpliy —those which 
constitute the basis of all the others. Would 
we tt>ach the distribution of the lands and 
the waters, and their relative proportions ? 
A corn.'ct and definite idea of these facts may 
be given in an hour. Would we teach the 
shapes of all the lands, and of the oceans, 
their absolute and relative areas? All is 
revc?al«.d to the eye in the most gra])hic 
manner. Would we teach tlie position, di- 
rection, real and comparative altitude of all 
the mountain evKtems of tlie world, and 
their accompanying table lands? It may 
be done most effectively and rapidly, and 
finally, by means of this map, not occupy- 
ing a longer time than is usually spent in 
tracing out the mountains of a single grand 
division on an ordinary map. Would we 
trace the position of all the phdns of the 
earth, thei r real and relative area ? A single 
lesson is enough to accomplisli the work. 
So in a very short time wt» mav teach and 
learn where are all the water sheds, slopes 
and river systems ; and the oc^;an currents 
and tidal waves are delineated with a gra- 
phicness and an accuracy unaurpasst'd in 
any other map. In connwtion with these 
features are faithful representations of the 
civil boundaries of countries, location of cities, 
population of countries, relation of popula- 
tion to area, and all other details which 
should be placed on a map of tliis cliaracter. 
It is a duty we owe to the cause of science, 
to po]mlar education, and to him upon whom 
the mantle of Humboldt and of Hitter has 
■o worthily fallen, to lalx)r to secure the 
adoption of the Map of the World, at least, 
into every good school in the United States. 

(4) OcY«)T*S MiF or THR WoKLD, Merr»lor'» Prolectlon. 
iUiiiiKoiie of the »erien of Uuvot's Pliysi<-al nnd INiliticnl 
WhII .Mhi>s for SiMiools. .\«rw York hikI I'hlladtflpbla : 
iBiCHBUiiJUtuoKX, HAncRorr ± Co. $12. 



The terms "Parlor Book" and "Home 
Magazine" are almdst sjmonymous with in- 
sipidity. A marked exception to the pro- 
verbial character of the home-books is found 
in the new i)ul>lication of Messrs. Hcrihner 
and Co., ** Hours at Home," a monthly mag- 
azine, edited by J. M. Sherwood. Th** two 
numbers already issued indicate that it will 
endeavour to represent the r<^ligiouH element 
of literature, but they contain historical and 
biographical ske'ches, moral tales, and i»s- 
says on various tonics. The? tone is elevated 
and dignified. We welcome " Hours at 
Home" as a desirable accession to the line of 
literary periodicals, believing that it will be 
free from the vulgarity and frivolity by 
which American literature is so strongly 
clmracterized. 

New music is appearing with unabated 
fr(?quency. Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 
have lately published the following pieces of 
new music : Children's March, Penitence, 
Communion, a choice morceau from Bi»etho- 
ven's Sym])honie8 ; " O Lord veil not thy 
face;" a sacred ({uartet — all for the Organ, 
And for the Piano: Funeral March, with a 
portrait of Mr. Lincoln ; SchulK?rt's Serenade ; 
Spalding's \Vhip.Poor -Will Polka. Also tho 
following ballads : ** Many a Time and Oft ;" 
" Name of him I I^ve :" "Home Once More ;" 
" Ceaid Mille Fealthe" (a hundnxi thousand 
welcomes) ; ** You'll not be Long Away, be 
Sure ;" " The Fall of Sumpter," with sugges- 
tive illustration ; " I've Struck He ;" " Our 
Grandfathers' Dav," bv Tonv Pastor; " Bant- 
ing — these last being comic songs. 

William Hall & Sons, 543 Broadwav, N. 
Y., have issued ** Eastonia Polka ;" " Joke 
Polka ;" ** Wedding Lancers ;" two songs, 
•* I ne'er again will leave thee," and " Medi- 
tation." 

William Jennings Dcmorest, 39 Beekman 
Street, N. Y., has i)ubli8hed " The Nation in 
Tears," by Professor Konrad Trener, with 
thri?e full page illustrations; "Petroleum's 
What's the Matter ;" ** Love on the Brain,' 
by Mrs. Parkhurst. 
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A committee of tho Academy of Sciences 

reports very favorably of a now automatic 
temperature regulator which M. Rottaud has 
attached to his mechanical roaster, and 
which, the committee says, has worked for 
eight years with the precision of a piece of 
physical aj)pnrntus and the certainty of a 
practical machine. The combustion of the 
furnaces is regulated by balanc^'-valveson the 
pip(?K through which the air is introduced, 
which valves are automatically governtni by 
the regulator. This regulator consists of a 



mercury gauge, the closed branch of which 
is attached to a fixed support, while the 
cistern is freely suspended to the beam of 
a balance ; the varying weight in this branch 
will cause tho beam to assume different 
positions, de])ending on the temperature of 
tho apparatus, which variation (^f jxwition 
may l)e uw^d to govern the valve. In order 
to prevent the barometric changes from af- 
fecting the apparatus, the closed end of a 
syphon barometer, tho tubt.» of wliich is of the 
same diameter with tho gauge, is attached to 
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the beam, while ita cistern is Ristnined hy 
th«^ fixed support. The barometric changes 
■will then affect thc»i two instruments equally 
and in opjwxsitc directions, and will, conse- 
quently, have no effoct on the position of the 
balance I>eam. 

In the neigrhborhood of the Caspian 

Sea, wlu^re |>etroleum-s})ring8 are abundant, 
the inhabitants manufacture fuel by impreg- 
nating clay with the amibustible fluid ; the 
clods are afterward burn(»d on an ordinary 
liearth. 'I'he Norwegians ha /e long econo- 
mized the saw-dust of their mills, by incor- 
porating vnih it a little clay and tar, and 
mohling it into the f(»rm of brioks. In Eng- 
land much attention has been given to arti- 
ficial fu«*l in many districts, but not with 
much success, owing to the want of a suit- 
able omibustible, which j)etroleum is, above 
all others, best a(ia])ted to supply. 

In France charoml is prepared from 

the refuse of the charcoal furnaces, by mixing 
it with charred peat or spent tar, and then 
adding tar or pitch. The materials are 
ground together and subjected to heat in 
close vessels, to exj)el voUitile gasses. From 
seven to nine giiilons of tar are mixed wi;h 
two hundriKi weight of charcoal powder. 

rrofeasor Uaspcris, the din'ctor of the 

observatory at Milan, having discovered a 
new planet, has determined to make his re- 
port on the subject at the anniversary of 
Dante's birthday, and in honor of the i>oet, 
he has christened the new planet Beatrice. 

The fumes of burning cottl'e are pow- 
erful disinft»ctants. Exixiriments have been 
made in Paris to prove tliis. A quantity of 
meat was hung up in a clostnl room until de- 
composed, and thi-n a chafingdish was in- 
troduced and oOO grammes of c<)ffee thrown 
on the fire : in a few minuti'S the room was 
completely disinfircted. In another room sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and ammonia were de- 
veloped, and i)0 grammes of coffee d(.»stroyed 
the smell in about half a minute. It is also 
stated that coffvje destroys the smell of musk, 
castroeum, and a^safa)lida. As a i)roof that 
the noxious smells are really decomposed by 
the fumes of coffee, and not merely over- 
]X)wenjd by them, it is stated that the first 
vai>ors of the coffl-e were not smelled at all, 
and are therefore clumicullv absorbed, while 
the other smells gradually diminish as the 
fumigation continues, 'i'he best way to effect 
this fumigation is to ]X)und the coffe<^ in a 
mortar, and then etrew it on a hot iron plate, 
which, however, must not be red hot. 

The artificial methinl of manufactur- 
ing ico in hot weather, invented by M. Carre, 
lias proved of actual practical value. He 
takes two strong iron bottles, connected 
together with an iron j)iiK>, and nearly fills 
one with a concentrated solution of am- 
mouiacul gas, in water. Aft<^r conniTlinJ^ 
the bottles together, and making the joint 
secure, the one containing the ainnionia is 
l)ut over a fire, while the other dips into 
water. The action of heat upon the am- 



monia drivQB off the gas, which, not being 
able to escai>e, condenses under the enor- 
mous pressure in the other l>ottle as a liquid. 
^Vhen this is effected, the bottle is removed 
from the fire and cooled, whereujwn the am- 
mrmia in the second vessel rapidly assunK^ 
the gaseous form and abstracts so much 
heat from the water by which it is sur- 
rounded as to freeze (juite a considerable 
quantity. 

The western coast of North America 

is so much warmer in the wintt^r than the 
ea^t'Tu coast that a winter climate no colder 
tlian that of New York city extends as far 
north as tlo degrees, c<»rresponding in latitude 
with the middle of Jludson's Bay and the 
almo.st uninhabitable rt»gions of Labrador. 
The valley of the Saskatchawan, in latitude 
52 degrei-8, one thousand miles northwest of 
Lake Suf^erior, is very fertile, and wild cattle 
live through the winter upon the abundant 
grasses which it produces. 

Professor H. Bellini, after conducting 

a long series of exjieriments on p<:»isoningby 
strychnia and its salts, arrives at the opinion, 
that the b<*st antidotes are tannic acid and 
tannin, chlorine and the tinctures of iodine 
and bromine. The fn)g-test lor strychnia 
is not to be trusted, inasmuch as other ]ioi- 
Fons ])roduce the tetiinic symptoms* although 
in a lesser degree. 

Lead, people should be often reminded, 

is a slow but ix)werful i)oison in all its forms 
when taken internally, and often its effects 
are not manifest until too late. Avoid using 
vei'sels lined with lead for cooking or keep- 
ing provisions in ; also the use of this metal 
for the c(»nvcyance of water, ak( pure water 
will dissolve the inside of the pipe without 
the presence of some protecting salt, wliich 
forms an insoluble coating and prevents fur- 
ther action ; even then there is danger. The 
Bimi>lest precaution is always to draw off the 
water containt^d in lead pipe before saving 
any for use. 

A change of c^^lor is now going on in 

the double star ** 05 Hercules." The inter- 
vals of variation are verj' short, there being 
as many as tlirec or four in a single night 
In the autumn of 180*2 the colors were apple- 
green and cherry red. In the following 
April they were greenish and pinkish white; 
in May b<)th stars were dull white ; in Au- 
gust again apple-green and cherry red. 

Herschel has recently observed the 

spectrum of a shooting star. It ap])eared 
near C'apella, and was almost as brilliant HB 
that star. He followed it for more than a 
second in its rather slow motion, and ascer- 
tained that its s[>ectrum was as amtinuous 
a spectrum as that of Caj>ella, and a little 
more extended, and, therefore, that it con- 
sibted* of a s<jlid or liquid substance and not 
of a gas or incondescent vai)or as Mr. Hug- 
gins has suggested with regard to some 
nebula*. 

If we blow a fire it burns more fiercely, 

but if we blow a candle it goes out Theee 
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two facts taken togetlier are a familiar illus- 
tration of the influence of tempeniture upon 
chcuiiC4il affinity. In both cackij, that of the 
fire and that of tlie candle, the burning is 
tb»> c«>mbiiiing of carbon and liydn)gen with 
oxygen. >>ow, cold carbon or hydrogen may 
lie in contact witli oxygen for any length of 
time without combining with either, but if 
the substances are inad<.^ red-hot, they in- 
stantly enter into chemical o^mbiuation. 
"When a candle is burning, the heat gene- 
rated by the c/>mbustion constantly raises 
new quaolities of the material to the t<;mpera- 
ture at which ctiuibi nation with oxygen will 



take place, and thus the combustion is kept 
np. But if a current of air of a temjH'rature 
far below the combustion point is tlirown 
against the flame, the hot vapors are swept 
away, and others which are rising in their 
place an.^ so cooled that ccjmbination with 
oxygen no longer continues ; in other wonls, 
the c^mdle ceases to burn. 

On the other hand, when we blow a largo 
fire, the ma^s of burning combustible is so 
great that, instead of carbon and hydrogen 
being C(X)led, the oxygen is heattd, and the 
combination is made more active ; in other 
words, the fire burns more fiercely. 



MISCELLANY. 



From a report communicated by the 

Commissioner of Patents to Congress, it ap- 
pears more business has biH?n ti*ausHCt»*d 
tlian during any year in the history of the 
Governnient, ex*cei)ting ISoil and 18'jO ; 6.014 
applications have been rt^ceived ; 4,170 pa- 
tents havii biHin granted ; 787 caveats have 
been fihxi ; 40 applications made for exten- 
ttons havc' been granted. Of the issues, 4S 
were to English inventors, 37 to French, and 
27 to persons of other nations. 

A siugular phenomenon, in the shape 

of a lake of water, has made its a])i)earancc 
in Nittany Valley, Center county. Pa., about 
three miles from a small place adlc^d llorn- 
ti)wn, on the Hublesbm-gh road, covering 
al)OUt one hundred acres of land, and vary- 
ing in depth according to the irregularities 
of tlie ground, from tt-n to thirty feet, some 
gay fifty feot. The waUT is saiil to come up 
with force. A subitTrauean stream has 
probably burst upwar<l. 'i he water is said 
U} fall a little during the day and rise during 
the night. It is ct.'rtainly a great curiosity, . 
and has been visited by a great many i)eople. 

Wliat legion of al>surditi«?s have been 

perixtrati-d by memory-men, each of whom 
lias a system of his own. Mackiin asserted 
that, by his system, he could leiirn anything 
by roie at omu3 hearing it. This was enough 
for Fo<ite, who, at the close of a lecture, 
hnndfd up tlie following si^nteuces to Mack- 
iin, d<#iring that he would be good enough 
to n.*ad them, and afterwards repeat them 
from memorv. Ihjre is the wondnms non- 
eense : *' ^io she went into the garden to cut 
a cabbncre-leaf to make an ap]>ltv]>ie, and at 
the t&mo time a great she-boar, coming up 
the srre.'t. im)1)8 its head into tiie shop. 
•What I no soap?" So he died, and she 
very imprudently married the barlJUT ; and 
there \ver«< present, the Picniuuies. and the 
Joblilies, and the GarcA-lies. and the Grand 
Panjandrum himself, with the little round 
button at top; and they all fell to playing 



the game of catch as catch can, till the gnn- 
]>owder ran out of tlie heels of their boots." 

Keep your mouth shut when you n?ad, 

when you write, when you listen, when you 
are in pain, when you are running, wlien 
you are riding, and by all means when you 
arc angry. 1'here is no person in society 
but will find and acknowledge improvement 
in health and enjoyment from even a tem- 
]K)rary attention to this advice. 

The Emperor Nai)oleon III. recently 

had a quiet evening ^ith a few friends. In 
the course of conversation he remarked that 
it was very hard to define savant. " I don't 
think so," retorted M. Drouyn de Lhuys ; ** I 
pro{X)se this deHnition : A vacant is a man 
who knows all that the world dw^n't know, 
and who is ignorant of what all the world 
knows." 

*• Doctor, I want you to prescribe for 



me 



riie doctor feels her pulse. ** There 
is nothing the matter, madam ; you only 
need rest." Now, doctor, just look at my 
tongue! just look at it ; look at it! now say, 
what docs it mean V " I think that needs 
rest too,' 

A judge d(>cide8 that a husband may 

ojx^n a wife's letters, on the ground that 
" the husbund* and wife are one, and the 
husband is that one !" 

Dr. Franklin meant a good deal when 

he said. " A good kick out of doors is better 
than all the rich uncles in the world." 

rCone are so fond of secrets as those 

who don't m-an to keep them ; such persons 
covet B(?crets as a spendthrift covets money, 
tor the j>urix)SL» of circulation. 

Two nations inhabit France : The 

one dines, sleeps, yawns, listens, and dwells 
in Paris ; the other, thinks, acts, watches, 
talks, and inhabits the provinces. The lat- 
ter is l»*d captive by the former, like a snail 
by a butterfly. 

Dr. Johnson said of a widower who 

was about to marry, that it was a remaxk- 
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ablo case of tlie triumph of hope over expe- 
rience. 

M. Montigny, French Consul in China, 

in refercncp to tlie nse of arwenic hj the 
Northern Chinese, says tin-y mingle* it with 
their smoking tobaa^o. Acciirding to mis- 
sionaries who have lived a long time there, 
tobacco frw^ from arsenic is not sold. The 
same witneR-ses assun^d tlie Frencli Consul 
that the nrsr^nic smokers were stout fellows, 
^vith lungs like a blacksmith's bellows, and 
as rosy ns cherubs. The publication of M. 
Montigny's statement has calltjd out a lett<T 
from Dr. I^mde. who announces that some 
years ago, in the course of a discussion at 
tlie Academy of Medicine, on th«^ agents to 
be employcni to cure tubercular consumption, 
he told the assembled doctors that he had 
found but one succ(»ssful means of <'onibat- 
ing this dreadful disease, and that means 
was the smoking of arsenic. The d(K*tor 
realBrms this commendation of the n^medy. 

'I'ho smallest natural magnet gener- 
ally possesses the greatest pn)i)ortion of at- 
tractive power. Iron is the only sul)stance 
principally attracted by the magnet. The 
d«.*gree of magnetic attraction depends on 
the strength of the magn(*t itself, the weight 
and shape of the iron ])reseuted to it, the 
magnetic or unmagnetic state of the Inidy, 
and the distance betwcc^n them. All irtm 
bars standing eriKit or perjiendicularly (sin'h 
as the iron railings before hous(»s) arc majr- 
netic, the north pole being at the Iwttom 
and the south at the top. It is also a curious 
fact that the uppernuwt part of the iron 
ring around a carriage-wheel attracts the 
north end of the magnet, and is consequ«*ntly 
a south pole, while the lower part of the 
same iron in contact with the ground, at- 
tracts the south end of the needle, and is, 
therefore, a north pole. Turn th(> wheel 
around, half a circle, and the ]»oles immedi- 
ately become reversed. The i)Ower of mag- 
netic attraction rtwides wholly in the surface 

ft 

of the iron bodies, and is independent of the 
mass. An empty bombshell will attract as 
strongly as a s<)lid sphere of the same ma- 
terial. The cuttt^rs in gun-boring iHMTome 
magnetic in consequence of being c<mtinu- 
ttlly rubbed in the same direction. Wedge- 
wood's black ware, which is made of basalt, 
attnicts the magnet strongly. 

A farmer lately th(»ught he would try 

the virtue of corn iu the ear to supply the 
place of coal. It worked so well that sul)st^- 
quently he purchased a load of coal and tried 
it by measure in contrast with tlje com ; and 
the exx>eriment developed the I'act that the 
corn fuel was the cheapest and the best. 
Th«j com and coal were vrorfh the same 
price per bushel, 30 cents each, and the com 
went the furthest, and made the cleanest 
and best fire. 

Miles Darden was beyond all question 

the largest man in the world. His height 
was seven feet six inches — two inches higher 
than Porter, the celebrated Kt;ntucky giant. 



His weight was a fraction over one thousand 
pounds 1 It required seventeen men to put 
him in the coffin. It took over one hundred 
feet of ])lank to make his coffin. He mea- 
sured around the waist six feet and four 
inches. 

Some years since, a poor factory girl 

in Ix)weli, by rigid economy, ** laid up"' 
enough to permit her attendance for a 8h«»rt 
time in the High School of that city. An 
intense thirst for knowledge was soon 
awakencHl, talent evinced, and a resf>lnte 
purpose formed, ** somehow or oAer,'* to Fe^ 
cure a thf»rough education. The result is, 
that factory girl is the first assistant in a 
popular ladies* seminary in Montreal. A 
y«»ung«*r brother, in the employment of the 
same corponition, was encouraged by the 
noble example of his sister, and still more 
by the timely and gent?rous ojfferof pecuniary 
aid by the pr«fsent Secretary of the Heard of 
PMucation, to secure a collegiate e<lucation. 
Since his graduation, this young man has 
been the successful principal of a High 
School. 

1 he modem young lady is a strange 

compound (if dress and nerves — by which 
we mean those ** exquisite sasceptibilities" 
whi<.*li cause h»'r to shudder when she sees a 
wash-tub and scream at the sight of a cow. 
She is a living image made to bo waited 
upon. She .sings '* divinely" and plays the 
piano" exquisiti'ly ;" but neither one of these 
alfcTts you as much as the "jabl>eringof a 
North American Indian," for it is not half as 
' intelligible. She lounges about in the morn- 
ing, crochets or embroiders a little, then 
drv^sses herself u]) and promenades for the 
benefit of some ** genteel exquisite." Thus 
])astie^ h(?r days. S'ow, you needn't tell me 
that old bachelors are c<mtinually harping 
on women's faults — that we do not find any 
such ladies — that they are the same they 
always were. It is no such thing. It is an 
uncommon thing, indeed, to find a younf 
lady now-a-days who half pays for the food 
she eats. 

A curious retum is regularly obtained in 
Scotland from above fifty stations of the 
Metc^orological Society, — a retum of the 
number of hours of sunshine. Taking the 
iiu'an of all thes*:; stations, the number of 
hours of sunshine in the last seven vean 
has been as follows : In 1857, 1,0(>5 ; in 1858, 
1.8-25; in 1859, 1,817: in 18W), 1.620; hi 
1«G1, 1.074; in 1802, 1,508; in 1863. 1,711. 
The number in 1858 averaged exactly fire 
hours a day throughout the year. In the 
six months from April to September, the 
summer half of the year, there were 1,154 
hours of sunshine in 1857. 1,201 in 1858, 
1,H02 in iKiO, 1,088 in 1800, 1,094 in 1801, 
1,052 in 1802. I,i;j5 in 1808, l,2y9 in 1864. 
The number in 18.58 averageil verj* nearly 
seven hours a day in thest^ six months. In 
the eight years, 1857-1804, the sunniest 
month was May in three instances ; Jane in 
three ; July in two. 
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THE CLAIMS OF SCIENCE UPON THE SCHOOLS. 



r' Science nboold be tangbt in onr 
Schools, we must be prepared to an- 
swer, " Why ?" and then to answer, " What 
science ?^* Science itself is the knowledge 
of the relation between canse and effect. 
We ^scover this relation by observation^ 
investigation, inference, till we arrive at 
law, llie infant indicates this coarse as 
trae to nature ; for he observes the candle, 
he pats his finger in the flame, and he in- 
fos that it woald be better for him not to 
do so again. We find the child at birth 
oonsdoas only of pleasure and pain, and a 
tme system of training would be so to rear 
it that its life should afford the greatest 
amoant of happiness with the least admix- 
ture of pain. This implies such a wise de- 
Tdopment of mind and body that the good 
should be the only true pleasure, and evil 
dionld correspond to pain. We can, with- 
out difficulty, imagine a mind so well 
trtined as readily to distinguish between 
good and evil, in their widest sense, aod so 
habituated to act upon principle that to do 
willful wrong would be almost impossible, 
upon whom evil would find no soil to ger- 
minate. One trained, fur example, for 
dmplicity of argument^ to a single virtue 
sach as industry, would find it actually 
painful to be unemployed. The discipline 
which such minds have undergone is really 
scientific. It is the development of the 
power of rapidly discerning cause and ef- 
fect, and being guided by the decision they 
arrive at Natural science pre eminently 
develops this power. Let us take the 
Tery familiar example of a tooth, and draw 
the inferences from it It possesses fangs, 
and is sharp pointed. It is a double tooth, 



a small one. The fangs lead us to infer a 
socket for them and a Jaw, the Jaw a skull 
and skeleton, and these a vertebral column, 
a nervous cord and brain. From the sharp 
point we infer that the animal does not 
grind its food, for which a flat rough sur- 
face is necessary, but tears it, and there- 
fore feeds on flesh. A flesh-tearer necessa- 
rily has feet to correspond, it will Uierefore 
be armed with claws ; and as the tooth is 
very sharp, we infer that the animal feeds 
on living prey, is wholly camiverous, and 
that its claws are proportionately sharp. 
Being a flesh feeder, we know much of its 
digestive organs, which are short compared 
with herbiverous animals. It is probably, 
therefore, the tooth of some small carniv- 
orous quadruped — most likely the tooth of 
the domestic cat ; and if we have extracted 
the tooth beforehand from poor Tab, for 
the sake of our inferences, we can speak 
with still greater certainty upon this point 
Agdn, the microscopic structure of a sec- 
tion of bone reveals to us long canals sur- 
rounded by concentric rings of IctcuntZy and 
this structure varies so in different animals, 
that the microscopist can readily tell the 
animal by its microscopic structure. The 
power of inference based on previous 
knowledge was exemplified by Owen in 
the case of the Dinomis in a manner that 
mode him a demi-god for the time. From 
the structure of a single bone, he deter- 
mined it first to be that of a bird ; and then 
built up the typical bird, a fossil giant^ 
rivaling Sinbad^s roc, his inferences being 
verified after a few months by the discov- 
ery of complete fossil remains. Who can 
deny the power and importance of the 
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mental trainicg indicated in these exam- 
ples ? In the schoolroom, our object-lessons 
wonld ezemplifj snch training, given by a 
teacher who understood his art, while the 
sanie lessons in the infant-school shoald be 
an invaluable preliminary to science-teach- 
ing. All the good to be obtained by 
object-teaching has not been realized in 
our schools yet With them, as with rudi- 
mentary subjects, teachers too often have 
thought their office merely to cram down 
knowledge, neglectful of the discipline in- 
dicated here. Yet, intelligently pursued, 
these lessons would help children over the 
*' wearisome bitterness of their learning,** 
changing it indeed for an ever-increasing 
eagerness for knowledge which wonld 
count nothing a difficulty that helped to 
feed an inquiring mind. 

In itself tlie pursuit of science is wholly 
good. The investigation into nature's laws 
is simply the search after truth. The 
student does not aim at confuting cherished 
doctrines ; he aims at understanding truths 
established, and at discovering new truths. 
He pursues his steps till he arrives at a 
law, or till he sees dearly the separation 
between the knowable and tlie unknowable. 
Unlike the ancient philosophers, he neither 
theorizes nor dogmatizes, nor wastes his 
life and energies upon the last, but rever- 
ently acknowledges what is beyond man, 
and confines his researches to that which 
win bring beneficial results. It may be 
his duty to keep his mind in abeyance for 
years, or to leave the discovery of a law to 
which he has pointed bis finger, as a legacy 
to another age. A truly scientific mind 
cannot be obstinate in opinion, and even a 
small amount of scientific training saves us 
from the errors of superstition. The habit 
of seeking truth is contrary to an igno- 
rant belief in the unknowable. The man 
of science lives in an illumined sphere 
greatly enlarged beyond the sphere of the 
ignorant ; he lives, as it were, in a larger 
world, and therefore may be said to live 
more. The dark limits of his world, and 
his conception of the infinite beyond, are 
also alike extended, and he reveres the 
unknown. The bounds of the ignorant 
man's little world are close u|;on him ; the 
darkness beyond is a subject of blind cre- 
dulity, blended with terror. 



What is seen and what is •ot seen are 
continually opposed to each other. The 
apparent is false, while the real is hidden. 
This is true in every department of science. 
The uneducated mind lays hold of the 
apparent, satisfied at once, while the 
disciplined mind seeks deeper for prin- 
ciples, inferring nothing without sufficient 
grounds. The child imagines trees and 
posts to ffit by him, and he himself to be 
still, while riding in a railway car, and 
will cry out that the land is moving away 
as the steamboat starts from the pier. All 
the world once believed that the son 
moved round the earth. Backwoodsmen 
will tell you how fossils are made by the 
trickling of the water through the earth. 
Our language is full of like instances. We 
speak of inspiration of the breath as though 
our breathing in were done with an effozt| 
the same as we talk of a suction pump; 
and how many are there who upon leav- 
ing school can explain the vital action of 
the diaphragm and the philosophy of breath- 
ing? Science rectifies this. The habit of 
investigation prevents us from accepting 
an assertion as a fact. If we hear that the 
thunder has soured the milk, we are not 
satisfied with the simple evidence that the 
milk is sour. If we have our pocket 
picked or window broken, and we are 
told it is good for trade, we doubt the 
truth of the assertion, and would chooee 
our own way rather to benefit trade. ThnSi 
too, our little birds that devour the vortr 
cious grub, and the pretty spotted lady- 
bird that preys upon the plant-louse, are 
warred against by the fanner, who seei 
only the biggest thing, and, for want of a 
little science, slaughters the friends who 
would save his crops of com and beam 
Prizes have been given in our country 
districts for the largest trophy of prowess 
over our sparrows, and in France the fields 
have been so cleared of the feathered tribes 
that, as we hear, importations are taking 
place, of English birds, in order to arrest 
the progress of a chronic blight. This 
takes place in a day when we could not 
be persuaded that Rebecca the Jewess 
changed herself into a swan, and flew 
n)und the castle three times, even though 
the shaft shot at her was produced in evi- 
dence. 
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The menfal discipline upon which we 
lay 80 much Rtress is a law of nature for 
the development of mind. As the mind 
strengthens and grows, so it would be able 
to take more abundant exercise. Too 
often, however, it is dwarfed and cramped 
and confined by injudicious management. 
Parents themselves being ignorant, are 
vexed rather than delighted with the ques- 
tioning propensities of their children. We 
met with an instance in a Broadway omni- 
bus the other day. A child, with juvenile 
inqnisitiveness about every strange thing 
that passed, exclaimed, ** Father, father, 
what is that? **Mind your own business, 
boy," was the paternal reply. The boy 
soon forgot the rebufi^ and plied his parent 
again with, '*Look here, father, what is 
tlvat?*' ^'Mind your own business, I tell 
you," was all the information vouchsafed. 
This little passage was repeated number- 
less times in the course of a short ride, 
and afforded an excellent exemplification 
of non-scientific training. 

Every one accustomed to meet with 
young men knows how they pine for men- 
tal power. Innumerable opportunities for 
the acquisition of rudimentary science are 
proflfered them without satisfying their un- 
defined craving after knowledge. They 
long for the right to hold an opinion of 
their own, and wonder if the time will 
ever come when they may do so. 

What science should we recommend to 
them? Natural science? mathematical? 
moral ? As far as the mental culture goes, 
it may be left to the taste of the student to 
decide what he fihould study. If he aims 
at joining in and enjoying intellectual con- 
versation, he will find that nothing comes 
amuts, but that the more ho knows, the 
more his opportunities of enjoyment in- 
crease. A taste for scienco also is a grow- 
ing .taste. While we may learn much 
about geology without a knowledge of al- 
lied sciences, the thorough geologist must 
be competent in natural philosophy, chem- 
istry, botany, zoology, and physical geog- 
raphy. The sciences are interlinked and 
expansive, so that the physiologist or bot- 
anist is not merely such, but is able to take 
a sensible view of most things. 

If, however, we must name the foremost 
Bciences lemanding the study of the young. 



we cannot hedtate to mention the laws of 
health and the laws of wealth ; physical and 
social economy. The first teaches him to 
know himself, the second to know others. 
The first tells him why he should keep his 
body in temperance, soberness, and chas- 
tity, as the Churchmen say; the second, 
why he should ** labor truly to get his own 
living." We see around us the whole 
world engaged in one way or another in 
the great work of the production of the 
necessaries and comforts of life, to which 
W19 give the name of wealth. The stock 
of wealth depends upon the industry and 
skill of the producers ; and its increase in 
future depends upon the increase of our 
producing powers, that is,'of industry, skill, 
intelligence, and other high qualities. We 
also observe how this great work of pro- 
duction is divided among the laborers and 
necessitates interchange, and how propor- 
tionate to a high or low possession of the 
industrial virtues. So we find in individ- 
uals and in communities abundance or de- 
ficiency of wealth. The dependence of 
one upon another leads us to consider how 
much we have to trust one another, and 
the importance of integrity in all our deal- 
ings. Our obligations to our forefathers, 
and our desire for the prosperity of our 
children, lead us to the thought of parental 
duties. And thus, in a manner only hinted 
at here, yet a pure scientific induction, we 
reach the great moral laws upon which is 
founded the superstructure of society. In 
our country, where health and social af- 
fairs are becoming the great topics of 
conversation, to which even Petroleum 
interests and Wall-street speculations are 
secondary, no one needs fear an inability 
to take his proper place who has made 
himself master of the laws of both. 

The scientific and the uninformed man 
together are illustrative of the old tale of 
"Eyes and no Eyes," The first sees more 
in everything he glances at, and every- 
thing affords him a larger measure of hap- 
piness, while the uninfonned man lets 
things pass, often witliout seeing them 
at all. In the course of a life-time, what 
an amount of happiness — of life itself— is 
thus lost! To the man of science, truly 
there are ** sermons in stones,'' and every 
leaf and flower discourses wisdom. 
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Imagine a yisit to Trenton Falls by a 
naturalist and a frivolons man, and meas- 
ure the impressiom npon each. Accom- 
pany them to the Adirondae solitudes, 
and is it not with pity akin' to pain, we 
see the botanical wonders there waste 
their glories upon one who might have 
been taught to understand them? But 
where does not the scientific man take the 
vantage ? Inland or at the sea-shore, at 
home or abroad, ho has in him a source of 
happiness, and a means of giving happiness. 
A sea anemone, or sea cucumber, has asso- 
ciated around it not only a personal his- 
tory, but all the curious diflSculties meeting 
us in low organisms, of drawing the Une 
between animals and plants. 

Nothing, perhaps, more distinguishes the 
scientific mind from the uninformed, even 
from the passing intelligent, than the read- 
iness to explain problems, difficult from 
their very ease. Whales keep under water 
longer than the lungs of a mammal which 
they possess can account for. How is it? 
The zoologist knows at once of the strange- 
ly twisted arteries, which supply a reser- 
voir of oxygenated blood ready for service 
in the circulation. What is the difference 
between horns and antlers, and what an- 
alogy have either with leaves ? Why does 
a dead oyster gape? What are the dif- 



ferences between white and red coral! 
What is the luminosity of the sea owing 
to t What is the natural history of spongOi 
the leech, hydra, aphis or plant-louse f 
What is meant by "species?*" What is 
meant by the term " alternation of genera- 
tions ?" These are all common things — so 
common, that on their recital most people 
would fancy they knew them. Yet how 
many have heard, indeed talked of and 
criticized a book like Darwin's without un* 
derstanding it, perhaps without reading it I 
How many have seen their geraniums and 
roses destroyed by the aphis, who, if they 
knew its wonderihl career, from the egg 
in the spring, and budding from its parents* 
sides, without sex, during summer, tiie 
last buds, as cold approaches in autumn, 
forming true sexes, and laying eggs for the 
next year's progeny, but would have felt a 
zoological compensation for their horticul- 
tural loss ? 

In conclusion, the taste for science, es- 
pecially natural science, is a healthy sign; 
it is spreading. Mineral specimens, war- 
dian cases, and the aquarium, are growing 
common. We should foster these tenden- 
cies, as a combination of physical and in- 
tellectual pursuits, and realizing pre-emi- 
nently the trite desire, a sound mind in a 
sound body. 



THE USE OF GRAPHICS IN EDUCATION. 



BY Graphics we here mean Drawing. 
And the application of drawing, both 
to the work of ac^^uiring and imparting 
knowledge is what we mean by the use of 
graphics in education. As an instrument 
of knowledge, sight is undoubtedly the 
most nearly perfect of the senses. Through 
it we probably acquire more than through 
any other sense, if not more than through 
all the others. What we hear, we may 
soon forget But seeing^ truly, is believing. 
The scenes through which we pass are sel- 
dom obliterated from the memory; but 
we retain comparatively little of what we 
merely hear, especially in the earlier 
periods of life. 
And there is also a great advantage in 



using the language of form, in connection 
with all subjects to which it is applicable, 
over that of words alone. This advantage 
is nearly or quite as great as that of seeing 
over hearing. A single drawing, evoi 
when hastily and roughly executed, will 
frequentiy convey a clearer conception of 
an object than whole pages of verbal de- 
scription, and the drawing may perhaps be 
executed in a moment of time. 

Suppose, for an example, that the ob- 
ject to be explained is a simple machine or 
structure of any kind ; or suppose it to be 
the physical features of a country. A few 
dashes of the crayon or the pencil, in the 
hands of one who is apt in the practice, 
will convey to the pupil more accurate 
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ideas of the facts, than hoars spent in ex- 
plaining, or even days devoted to conning 
the pages of a book. 

\¥e believe we are speaking fully within 
bonnds in this matter. We are speaking 
from experience as well as from a some- 
what extended observation, and we feel 
that we are doing teachers a service when 
we earnestly commend these hints to their 
attention. We are convinced that the art 
of representing objects and conceptions 
throQgh the language of form — ^natnre^s 
universal language— -does not receive a 
tithe of the attention in our schools which 
its great utility and importance demand. 

Not only as a means of communicating 
but also of acquiring and fixing knowledge 
in the mind of the pupil, would we strongly 
commend it to the attention of educators. 
The shortest and best method of learniug 
all about a steam-engine, or a water-wheel, 
or a printing-press, next to examining the 
objects themselves, is, to delineate them, 
until every part is familiar. The sciences 
of physics, botany, geology, geography, 
and, in fact, all those branches which have 
to do with the natural world, might be 
taught and acquired with vastly greater 
facility and thoroughness, if, in connection 
with them, teacher and pupil alike made a 
free use of the art of delineation. Even 
language may be taught much more effi- 
ciently by the liberal use of the graphical 
art. A student in anatomy and physiolo- 



gy ought not to consider himself a master 
of his subject, until he can, with ease and 
grace, represent any portion of the struc- 
ture with which he is called upon to deal. 
A student in geography is but an indilfer- 
ent geographer, unless, with crayon in 
hand, he can readily sketch any outline of 
the eartii^s surface which is the object of 
study. In this manner, drawing ought to 
become one of the ruling methods alike of 
learniug on the part of the pupil, and of 
teaching on the part of the instructor. 
There may be less words and more forms 
used with great benefit to the learner, and 
with far greater satisfaction to the teacher, 
if he will apply himself to tlie work. 

Drawing, not only per se^ but as an aid 
to study and discipline, ought to be a con- 
stant acconipaniinent to the exercises of a 
student. Children should be practiced in 
drawing, as soon as they are old enough 
and strong enough to hold a pen or pencil. 
They ought to be encouraged to embody 
their conceptions in visible forms*, as well 
as to ex])ress them in words. We believe 
in the doctrine, that " whoever can learn 
to write can learn to draw," and that there 
is no danger of carrying this practice to an 
extreme. For it is not only a great aid to 
study and instruction, but it has practical 
utilitarian tendencies — the value of which 
cannot be overestimated, even leaving out 
of the account its influence in the cultiva- 
tion of the taste. 



OBJECT-TEACHING. 



LANQU AOSB. 



II. 



W£ have shown that Object-Teaching, 
or the analytico-synthetical meLhod 
of instruction, can be advantageously em- 
ployed when one or two foreign languages 
are taught with the mother tongue. We 
may now consider the use which can be 
made of this method, when applied to the 
mother tongue only. 

It is in tlie study of grammar that the 
mother tongue becomes an object to our 



mind, and is analyzed into a great number 
of facts, from which the laws underlying 
them are, by observation and comparison, 
evolved ; and to which again these laws, re- 
duced to a logical system, are applied, in 
the shape of practical rules aiming at a 
correct and logical use of the language. 
By such a study of the mother tongue, the 
pupil is trained to use the latter conscious- 
ly, no longer instinctively ; logically, in- 
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0tead of meohanicallj. But grammar can 
iiot effect this, if not of the right kind. 
And here it most be stated, that the gram- 
matical text-books now in use in American 
schools are of little avail, and the studj of 
grammar now carried on in most of oor 
schools IS not commensurate with the im- 
portance of the subject^ nor comparable 
with that of anj other branch of popular 
education. 

The principal shortcomings in these text- 
books consist in their departing from the 
old Latin grammar, and in their neglecting 
the results of modern comparative gram- 
mar. It is wrong to style nouns, verbs, 
a(yectives, adverbs, etc., par^ of gpeeeh — 
they are leinds of words. Subject, pre- 
dicate, and the several kinds of objects, 
are the real *^ Parts of Speech.** It is 
faulty to describe you as of the second 
person singular, instead of thou; you is 
never any thing but the second person in 
the plural. It is unmitigated nonsense to 
speak of a Potential Mood in the English 
language, beside the Subjunctive Mood, 
when there is no such mood in it It is 
not true that English has only three cases : 
the Nominative, the Possessive, and the 
Objective; there are certainly two Ob- 
jective cases — a DativOy or a case for the 
sc-called Personal object, and an Aeetua^ 
tite for the Passive object. It is still worse 
to call father^ mother^Sy etc., the Poew^ 
wre ease^ and to call of the father^ of the 
niotheTy otherwise; it would be a better 
name to call both the Genitive case. What 
they are pleased to term the Independent 
Nominative is, and ought to be, the Voca- 
tive caee. It is wrong to style my and 
mine, thy and thine, etc, the Poeseseive 
case of the Personal Pronouns^ when they 
are not so, being in fact adjectives derived 
from the personal pronouns. My, thy^ 
our, your, their, are, perhaps, best called 
Possessive Adjectives ; mine, thine, ours, 
yours, theirs, are Possessive Pronouns, It 
is incorrect to class the Perfect Tense with 
the Past Tenses; it is a Completed Present 
or Second Present, and bears the same re- 
lation to the First Present as the Pluper- 
fect or Second Past bears to the Imperfect 
or First Past, and as the Second Future 
bears to the First. And thus we could go 
on, enumerating blunders committed in 



the English grammars now in use. They 
all owe their origin to the idea that Eng- 
lish ought to have a peculiar kind of gram- 
mar, instead of the universal or general 
one, and to a great deficiency of their au- 
thors in comparative grammar. If one of 
your pupils, after having acquired this kind 
of English grammar, wishes to learn for- 
eign languages, he will have first to unlearn 
a great portion of the English gnunmar 
before he can understand that of other lan- 
guages; the study of the latter will be 
much more difiicult to him than it ought 
to be. But, worse than that, it is impos- 
sible to master the mother tongue itself 
according to such a grammar. If you 
succeed, you do so in spite of, not hy means 
of yonr grammar ; by your own correct in- 
stincts, not by its incorrect rules. If you 
coigugate, correctly, the Future of / love, 
as follows: I shall love, thou wilt love, he 
will love, we shall love, you will love, they 
will love ; and the Conditional : I should, 
thou wouldst, he would, we should, you 
would, they would love; and if you, in 
your practice, distinguish well between 
these auxiliary verbs, and the verbs / 
shall, thou shalt, he shall, we shall, you 
shall, they shall, which indicate dutj, and 
/ will, thou wilt, he will, we wiU, you will, 
they will, which express intention ; if you 
do that, then you will speak correct Anglo- 
Saxon, and avoid numerous blunders of 
American every-day talk ; but that, cer- 
tainly, you have not learned from your 
school text-books. 

Language is spoken logic Grammar is 
a theory of applied and exemplified logic,' 
if it is what it ought to be. Every lan- 
guage has one or several means of express- 
ing every category of thought^ and m^y 
be styled, in scholastic phraseology, a sys- 
tem of categories. Grammar is to exhibit 
this organism in its entirety ; and compar- 
ative grammar teaches which of those 
means of expression are accidental or 
idiomatic, which are necessary or common 
to all languages. Therefore a teacher of 
the grammar of the mother tongue can 
never be successful, if he be not a student 
of comparative grammar. 

But if he is well versed in this noble 
science, the grammatical instruction will, 
under his treatment^ become attractive 
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«Dd instnictive; while it is, wider the 
present system, repulsive, tedioos, and of 
little utility. Take, for instance, a task in 
etymology, such as would be adapted to 
pupils of a middle class in a grammar- 
school. You make them compare the 
words goodnessy aaundnes*^ irlcwmeneu^ 
/ullneu^ etc., and make them find the 
two laws — first, that nouns ending in nen 
are derivates of a^'ectives only ; second, 
tiiat they are abstract nouns, denoting the 
quality as a thing, or a notion. You make 
them find other nouns ending in nesB^ and 
state that each of these examples confirms 
the two laws. The knowledge of these 
laws, which your pupils acquire in this 
way, will later be turned to good ac- 
count. 

You may here, or not — according to the 
present proficiency of your pupils — add 
that only words of Anglo-Saxon descent 
assume the termination nem^ while those of 
other derivation do not, and that, there- 
fore, the termination nesa is a criterion of 
the origin of the words. You give them 
the adjectives «Ay, eUver, prospeivus^ harah^ 
joUy^ atninge^ pyre, wild, and many more, 
and ask them which of these may assume 
the ending in n€8$, and are, therefore, 
Anglo-Saxon words, which can not, and 
are not. At last you tell them the very 
few exceptions to this rule, like can- 
9euntsne«$, sobemesa, iociahJeneaa. Treated 
in this way, the etymological part of the 
grammar becomes highly interesting and 
instructive. Till a good compendium of 
English etymology shall have been writ- 
ten, every thinking teacher may find out 
for himself as many as possible of the laws 
of this branch of science, following one or 
several of the great dictionaries. 

Take another example from books 
adopted in higher grammar classes: the 
division and claaaijication of aenteneea. 
Discard entirely that useless distinction 
between aimplc^ eompmtndy and complex 
aenteneea/ What is it good for? What 
rule can you make to depend upon it? 
How can you make it fruitful for the fao- 
ulties of the mind ? Rather state only two 
chief kinds of sentences: principal and 
dependent. Be sure that your pupils 
understand this distinction. Give them a 
great many sentences first, and ask at 



•v®'^ shrewd young scamps permit thom- 
indepe^l)e easily managed by a trustee, 
bang on. \nge chagrin of the teacher, by 
pal 8entenc<*^i not permit themselves to 
apeeeh (declaraCfc^ And so Mr. B is con- 
direet queatum, iK^e has felt impelled 
wiah, giving them J^^^ ^f a ^^^ Board," 
them find the differenbN^ a pretty pood 
stating the right names, tithing about 



found the same. The next 



ilong with 



make your pupils find sentencaL»(_^QQig 
kind, and convert them into the oIK^oqI 
kinds. The third step will be to 
them the fi i-st three kinds of depend^ 
sentences, indirect apeeeh, indirect quea^ 
Hon, and indirect comma^id or wiah. You 
do this, again, by giving examples, and 
making them find the differences between 
direet and indirect apeeeh^ direet and indi- 
rect queation, direct and indirect command 
or wish. Then you may state the correct 
names for them, and make the pupils find 
examples of each, and convert each of the 
six previous kinds of sentences into the 
five others. This is the time to direct 
their attention to the fact that a dependent 
sentence of indirect speech always pre- 
supposes a principal sentence with a notion 
of aaying^ or thinhing iii it ; that one of 
indirect question refers to a notion of aah- 
ing or uncertainty ; that one of indirect 
command depends on a notion of will 
wiihin the principal sentence. Lastly, you 
ask your pupils what auhordinating con^ 
junctiana connect each of these kinds of 
dependent sentences with its governing 
principal sentence, and do not forget to 
state that the interrogative prdnouna who, 
whom, whose, which, and the interrogative 
adverha when, why, i^herefore, whereby, 
etc., may have, beside tlieir functions as 
pronouns and adverbs, the function of 
auhordinating conjunct iona in sentences of 
indirect question. Later, you may state 
that, if the subordinating coi\junction is, 
for the sake of brevity and stress, omitted, 
a dependent sentence of indirect speech, 
question, or command is aeemingly con- 
verted into one of direct speech, question, 
or command, and you may exemplify it. 

You ought not to forget to impress your 
pupils with the fact that, in a principal 
sentence, the first person, the speaker, is 
the asserting, or questioning, or command- 
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ing person, while, in a dependent sentence 
of indirect speech, qaestion, or conmand, 
a second or third person is represented bj 
the speaker as tiie asserting, asking, or 
commanding person. 

Besides the above three kinds of de- 
pendent sentences, jou ought to state the 
following kinds : 4. Dependent Sentence of 
Intention (conjunction, in order that, so 
that etc.) ; 6. Dependent Sentence of Conr 
ditian (conjunction, if) ; 6. Relatite Sen^ 
Unee (coig unction, one of the relative pro- 
nouns, TV'ho, that, which, or one of the 
relative adverbs, why, wherefore, whereas, 
etc.) ; 7. Local Sentence (a subdivision of 
the relative sentence— conjunction, where, 
whence, whither, in which place, etc.) ; 8. 
Temporal Sentence (also a kind of relative 
sentence— <x>i\junction, when, as soon as, 
while, after, ere, before, till, etc); 9. 
Comparative Sentertee (also a kind of rela- 
tive sentence— conjunction, as, than, the ; 
for instance, so large asheU ; larger than 



he is; the larger he U the better); 10. 
Catteal Sentence (conjunction, because, as, 
since, etc.); 11. Adtereatwe Caveal Sen- 
tence (conjunction, although, ho w-so-ever); 
12. Resultant Sentence (conjunction, §o 
great that it was dangerovs) ; 13. Sub- 
stantive Sentence^ or one that stands in the 
stead of a noun; for instance, that you 
hate them [your hate] makes them no 
worse in my view (a subjective sentence) ; 
that Gk>d is good nobody denies [the good- 
ness of God] (an olgective sentence); 14^ 
The Participial (shortened dependent) 
Sentence; 15. The Infinitival (shortened 
dependent) Sentence, 

^* Analysing,'* in grammar schools, is of 
utility only when the pupils can distin- 
guish the above kinds of sentences, and 
thereby obtain an insight into the entire 
construction, logic, and character of a lan- 
guage. Then, and only then, will the 
principal object of analysis have been ob- 
tained. 



"HOE OUT YOUR ROW I" 



One lazy day a fiurner^ boy 
Was hoeing oat the corn, 
Anil moodily ha«1 listened long 

To bear the dinner bom. 
The welcome blast was beard at last^ 

And down he dropped bii* hoe, 
But the farmer shouted In his ear; 
** Hoe (mt your row 1 Oh 
** Hoe oat your row P 

Altbongh a ** bard one ** was the rowt 

To use a fiunier^s phrase. 
And the lad, at sailors have it, 

Beginning well ** to haze," 
** I can I** said be, and manftilly 

He seized again bis hi>e. 
And the fsnner smiled to see the boy 
Hoe out bis row. Oh 
Hoe oat bis row. 

The lad the text remembered long, 

And proved the moral well. 
That perseTeranoe to the end, 

At last will surely tall. 
Take eoarsfte, man t Kewlve yon can. 

And strike a vtgoroas blow; 
In life's grmit field of varied toil 
Hoe out your row. Oh 
Hoe oat your row. 

TO teachers has fallen the hardest task 
" in life's great field of varied toil ;" 
for who has the hardihood to assert that 



any task can be more difficult than that of 
teaching *^ other people's children'^ ? 

First among the difficulties and annoy- 
ances is that crying nuisance of meddle- 
some Trustees, 

These trustees, they ^it upon the 
floor, they keep their hats on in our 
presence, they talk bad grammar to ua, 
while consternation sits upon the faces of 
our pupils who listen. These are some of 
their minor sins. Among the major the 
most insufferable is this : that they know, 
without any experience whatever, just how 
to do that which we, with years of expe- 
rience, and perhi^s some natural talent^ 
have not yet learned how to do, vix., to 
teach and to govern. 

See Mr. A, of the Board of Trustees in 
Hardsorabble, town of Notown, enter 
your recitation-room, where you have the 
third class in Arithmetic dragged at length 
by the hair of their heads, as it were, 
through Denominate 2fumbers and Vulgar 
Fractions, aghast at the black-board, con- 
fronted by a terrible sum in Simple lutar- 
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6Bt! Mr. A has a clear head for accouDts. 
He con compute interest so closelj that he 
knows how much longer acoming is the 
interest on his investanents during the long 
days of Bummer than during the short 
days of winter ; and he is confident of his 
ability to teach interest. The children 
open their mouths and listen eagerly while 
he *' explains^' and ** explains/* until he 
has explained himself into a profuse per- 
spiration ; yet the more he explains, the 
more the indubitable evidences of pro- 
found puulement overspread their counte- 
nances. He lays down the chalk at length, 
plies for a while the pocket handkerchief 
then takes his hat, and making his bow. 
Bays : " Th<iVs the way to teach interest. 
Hiss Meek.*' If Mr. A had to make hie 
living by teaching interest, I wonder how 
large a fortune he would acquire ? 

Mr. A departs, rather pluming himself 
opon having taught the teacher a thing or 
two about interest. He has a genuine re^ 
gard for the welfare of tlie school, and for 
the teacher, and he is unconscious that his 
visit to the school has much increased tlie 
teacher's labor. 

1. The children now think that Mr. A 
onderstands interest better than the teach- 
er. A most mischievous ^* thought'' that i& 
For they oiight to think that the teacher 
understands arithmetic better than any 
one else in the world. 

2. They are discouraged from attempt- 
ing to learn interest — for even Mr A him- 
self could not make it plain to them. 

8. The teacher, being vexed and dispir- 
ited, finds his class unmanageable. 

There will, therefore, be a fearful list 
of delinquencies at three o'clock, and a 
fine series of wrangling complaints from 
the parents ; an old-fashioned crying-spell 
by Miss Meek, when the day's trials are 
over ; and a throbbing headache for school 
next morning. 

On the whole, it seems as if it would 
have been better if Mr. A, being a trustee, 
had minded his business^ and permitted 
the teacher to mind hers. 

Mr. B, another member of "the Board,'* 
thinks he knows how to manage boys, and 
he is consumed with a desire to display his 
skill upon the refractory subjects at the 
BchooL 



The shrewd young scamps permit them- 
selves to be easily managed by a trustee, 
to the ititense chagrin of the teacher, by 
whom they will not permit themselves to 
be easily managed. And so Mr. B is con- 
firmed in the vieWs he has felt impelled 
to express at the meetings of ** the Board," 
— " Miss Meek seems to be a pretty good 
teacher^ but she knows nothing about 
government. She can not get along with 
Mr. This-one's boy, and Mr. Tbat-one's 
boy; but whenever / go to the school, 
I manage them without the slightest diffi- 
culty." Such is Mr. B's opinion. We 
know that it is the boys who manage 
Mr. B. 

The storm and the sunshine arc each 
inconvenient at times ; and so are trustees. 
But if we would breathe a pure atmos- 
phere, we must have storms ; and we must 
endure the hut sunshine of midsummer, if 
we would enjoy the fruits of autumn. 
Once a month, or at most once a quarter, 
we are glad to endure trustees. 

Nature has in all her works a svstom of 
compensation. You know we toacli the 
children that the carbonic acid exb>iled by 
the respiration of animals is greedily 
inhaled by the plants, while we, on the 
other hand, inhale the oxygen exhaled by 
the plants. Well, Providence, which 
works by natural means, has ordered that 
wherever there is a Mr. A or a Mr. B in a 
board, there sha.l also be a Mr. 0. whose 
shrewd sense shall preserve the intercourse 
between his associates and the teachers 
upon a friendly footing, and whose imper- 
turbable good humor shall act as a fiy- 
wheel in absorbing without damage to the 
machine, the too great momentum which 
the vagaries of Mr. A or Mr. B will some- 
limes give it. Mr. we shall cherish, not 
alone because his zeal is as great as that of 
Mr. A and Mr^B, but also because his zeal 
" is according to knowledge." 

The annoyance next in importance to be 
noticed, is the humiliating sense of social 
inferiority too generally forced upon teach- 
ers in communities intelligent enough to 
have a social intercourse worthy of the 
name. To the numerous festivities, 
whether they originate in hospitality or 
in frivolity, the lawyer, the doctor, and 
the minister are sure to be invited ; bnt 
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the teacher I " A very good sort of per- 
son, the teacher; but he can soarcelj expect 
to be asked to-night/' Why can he not ? 
Is he less a professional man than the 
lawyer or the doctor ? or are his services 
less important to the community than 
those of the minister 9 Not one whit. To 
teachers is committed the great responsi- 
bility of opening, tlirough the mind, the 
directest avenue to the heart. No one can 
look unmoved upon that roost glorious 
sight, the eager attentive eye of an artless 
child, who is drinking in your instructions 
with the avidity of the thirsty sand, and 
whose little heart, in accord with yours, 
lies expanded before you like the land- 
scape covered with new^-fallen snow. You 
may explore its limits, leaving the impress 
of your footsteps, not to disappear with 
the returning sun, but to remain, in- 
effaccably fixed, for time and for eternity. 

To the tyros of our profession may we 
well surrender the daily drudgery of 
grammar, geography, arithmetic, and the 
whole catalogue. But let those of us who 
would control the issues of thought rise to 
that height where, as from a mountain 
upon an extended plain, we may look 
down and address ourselves to the grand 
task to which duty has called us ; the task 
of raising the present generation of chil- 
dren to an appreciation of the privileges 
which the stupendous events of the pre- 
sent day are inarching, with even furious 
stride:*, to prepare for them. 

An interesting portion of our common 
country now lies invitingly open to our 
profession. The busy whirl of life will 
soon wind up tiie scattered threads of 
hatred, envy, and malice that now encum- 
ber the nation's path. Then shall dawn 
upon that blighted region the benign 
influence of education, and the world shall 
see how much more powerful to subdue 
the nations is that agent, gentie as the 
dew distills, than the thunders of war and 
the raging force of passion. 

To be consistent with the genius of our 
profession, let our instructions descend, 
like the snow-flakes, gently, noiselessly, 
continuously; shunning violence, as the 
flakes yield to the eddying gust; but, 
nevertheless, persistently as the flakes 
under the influence of gravity upon the 



first calm reach their destined place. 
What force of nature is so resistiess as the 
snow? How, with its accumulation of 
feathery weights, does it by imperceptible 
degrees overwhelm the face of the earth. 
Like charity, it hides with its whit« man- 
tle every unsightly object, and transforms 
the rectilinear awkwardness of fences and 
houses into its own witchery of curves. 
So should our instructions descend upon 
the minds and characters of our pupils, 
retreating before the gusts of passion, but 
continuing, upon the first calm, to descend, 
descend, descend, until every defect of 
character is obliterated, and the great 
natural features of mind and conscience 
have been preserved only to contribute to 
the graceful perfection which culture and 
refinement bestow. 

The annoyances of which we so often 
complain result almost wholly from our 
own fault. We fail to lioe out our rtnu. 
May not the teachers mould the character 
of their pupils into almost any form they 
will? The teachers, I say. Not the 
schoolmasters and schoolma'ams ; but 
those worthy to bear the honorable titie 
of "teacher." And if the community 
has grown up impertinent and contempt- 
uous, these defects are surely a reflection 
upon the moral culture it has derived from 
its teachers. 

We enter the field in the morning 
with high anticipations, looking compla- 
cently upon the promising crop vigorously 
shooting up, and determined that active 
exertion shall keep the rows straight and 
exclude every weed. We put off our 
coats ; all obstacles are overborne by our 
energy, which supplies even the want of 
skill. But as noon approaches, our efforts 
slacken, we " listen for the dinner horn." 
We begin to regard the salary rather than 
the work. Day after day we leave unfin- 
ished rows. The weeds grow apace. At 
last, with implement over the shoulder, 
and coat upon the arm, with weary steps, 
we quit the field. So that when at length 
the crop is gathered, the regularity and 
abundance of fruit in the finished rows 
mortify us, and condemn our inactivity, 
when with superior skill we have yet 
failed to secure the entire crop. The 
half-formed characters; the unbalanced 
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minds ; the misdirec^d energies, and the 
misguided zeal — ^how they condemn us 
for not having '* hoed out the rows I" 

In every decade there arises some mon- 
strous doctrine, which spreads among men 
of culture, until coming in contact with 
the strong common sense of the illiterate 
vnlgar, it explodes, and its professors sink 
into contempt Should not a large share 
of this contempt, in equity, he visited upon 
the teachers of these 'learned fools?" 
The very intellectual vigor which has 
enahled them to make themselves notor- 
ious^ proves how well the teacher has hoed 
a portion of his row. Why did he not ** hoe 
out the row,*^ and educate also the com- 
mon sense ? 

An excited hrain and palsied hody is the 
prevalent result of our methods of instruc- 
tion, whose perfect work, like tliafr of the 



pyrotechnist, flashes up into a blaze of 
glory, and then expires I Let us return to 
our pristine models of Greece and Rome. 
Let the gymnasium again enter into our 
curriculum. Let us run, jump, swim, play 
hall, skate I Let us, instead of the shrunk- 
en shanks, lantern jaws, and solemn airs 
of the ** schoolmaster," present to our 
pupils vigorous manhood, overcoming im- 
perfections of body, as well as of mind and 
morals. We should not presume to teach 
lads from whom we have anything to learn 
of athletic sports. 

To make money is the foors talent ; to 
make character is our business. Let us 
seize and adapt to our use every common- 
sense suggestion that bears upon our 
calling, and, strong in mind and strong in 
body, work with a will to '* hoe out the 
row'* assigned us. 



NATIONAL EDUCATION. 



THE education of a man, and also of 
mankind in general, is progressive. 
It is constantly advancing, both in individ- 
uals and nations. Ages leave to ages the 
results of their material and intellectual 
labors. Man may be said to exist in a 
state of constant progression ; for the abili- 
ty to improve upon instruction is the char- 
acteristio which distinguishes and pertains 
to him alone of all the animal creation. 
Arts may be lost and sciences neglected, 
the genius of man may as often appear to 
retrograde as to advance, yet the philoso- 
pher, who studies deeply the question of 
education, must admit that all such losses 
and neglects are more than counterbal- 
anced by progress in other directions, 
more necessary to the development of the 
world^s great design, which culminates in 
the triumphs of humanity. The gain once 
achieved can no more be lost, than the 
flower can return into its seed, or the tree 
shrink back into its root 

We present these statements, because 
there are those who have but an imperfect 
idea ef the full import of the word *^ educa- 
tion;" a word which comprehends both 



the instruction of a child, and the develop- 
ment of a nation or a world. Few appre- 
ciate its entire meaning, even asj*egard8 
childhood and youth. There are more 
lessons learned by boys and girls, outside 
the schoolhouse, than those appointed to 
be studied within. Every sense in every 
returning day is imbibing constant instruc- 
tion. Every surrounding circumstance 
bears on the question of education. 

The distinctions and political classifica- 
tions of mankind in Europe are unjustiflably 
based on grounds which arise solely from 
their defective systems^ or rather their 
neglect, of popular education. Familiarize 
man with what is beautiful and ennobling, 
and you will produce, as a general rule, 
beautiful and noble men. This, in a very 
inferior degree, is admitted and acted 
upon with regard to the lower animals; 
why halt in applying it, in its full bearing, 
to humanity? 

It will be seen, from the foregoing re- 
marks, that we are not of those who 
believe that the termination of the course 
of academical studies completes the period 
of education. In order to secure the con« 
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tinnitv of the advantages of our form of 
govemmcQt, it is absolutely necessary to 
advance upon this. A^ithout at all seeking 
to enforce the dull routine of soholastio 
life, tho people must be still further in- 
structed. Botanical and zoological gai^ 
dens must be established. Schools of 
science, art, and literature ought to be 
founded in all our large cities. A minister 
and board of education in Washington 
ought to be created. Paris and even 
London are before ns in these matters. 



Yet the nations, of which they are the 
centres, can better afford to refuse, and 
some of their rulers, even now, advocate 
the policy of refusing, a full and generous 
education to the classes devoted to material 
labor. 

As republicans, our political sys- 
tem is based upon the equal rights and 
duties of all our people, and the advance 
of all our citizeus is a necessity of our con- 
tinued existence, the very life, hope, and 
safety of our nation. 



BRAINS— HOW TO GET THEM. 



A" BROOKLYN Teacher," in a series 
of vigorous articles published in 
one of our daily papers, has exhibited the 
peculiar importance of liberal education to 
that class who, with the most worldly 
wealth, have the least talent, and the 
greatest dislike for study. In an article 
with the above caption, he undertakes to 
show th?it there is no necessity in such 
cases for failure. We give the gist of his 
argutneuts. 

The fundamental truth upon which rests 
the possibility of success is, that the power 
of mind upon mind is unlimited. It needs 
only to be brought really to bear ; and if a 
human mind is idle and uncultivated, it is 
because the influence which a superior in- 
telligence is capable of exerting upon it 
has never been freely bestowed. 

The distinction between minds in child* 
ren is simply a difference in degree of sus- 
ceptibility to intellectual influence. One 
mind will catch a suggestion from a teach- 
er or a book, expand it and expand with 
it, retain it and develop it, as eagerly, nat- 
urally, and pleasurably as a good appetite 
takes to food. A boy with such a mind 
wants nothing but books and school to 
make a scholar. It matters little where 
you send him. Another seems impene- 
trable to an idea — an intellectual stoic, 
upon whom the clearest explanation makes 
no impression, and to whom mental exer- 
tion, being fruitless, is odious. Yon will 
send such to the best schools in vain 



Yet they are not incapable of being 
slowly magnetized and excited to mental 
vitality by a superior mind. It is evident 
that the effort of the teacher must be fully 
proportioned to the degree of insensibility 
to be overcome, and that if so proportioned, 
as to vigor and persistence, it must succeed. 
I state no theory here which has not stood 
the test of severe experiment. Intellecta 
al friction — closer, more personal, more 
vigorous, and more persevering— C4n deve- 
lop vitality where schools, books, and tasks 
have failed. 

Let me not be misunderstood. Mere 
energy will not do the business. When we 
speak of friction for stimulating the hodUy 
functions, we do not mean that of a black- 
smithes rasp. We mean a friction which 
is at once energetic, electric, warm, and 
genial. The glow of vital action must be 
aroused. In like manner the intellect needs 
not only irritation, but stimulation and en- 
couragement All say, and say truly, that 
pupils should be encouraged. But none 
seem to think of any way to do this except 
the often inapplicable and pernicious mode 
of praise, which, if undeserved, will en- 
courage indolence rather than effort What 
shall we do where praise is impossible f 
I answer. What we should always do in 
preference to much praise — that is, to en- 
courage the mind by seeing that it shall 
taste the joy of achieving mmiething for it- 
self. There is no mind but can do, or can 
be taught to do, something by itself— 
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someihing real and palpable toward 
achieving any proper task. 

And here we come to one of the grand- 
est causes of good-for-nothing pnpils. Thej 
really do not see how to learn their lessons ; 
or they never began to learn the art of 
mental application; and they have, of 
course, no one at leisure to spend hours in 
teaching them individually how to study, 
<»r in putting them through a steady and 
continuous mental movement until they 
learn to sustain it independently. They 
are as truly and helplessly stuck fast as 
our army once was in the Virginia mud. 
They pore over the book in vacuity and 
despair, and reproaches and punishments 
afford no remedy ; or they are obstructed 
at every turn by some perplexity which no 
one is at leisure to remove effectually. The 
abort routine answer, all the teacher of a 
school has time to give, does no good. They 
lack the invincible deterniination which 
only one boy in a hundred has, to digest 
the obscurities of the book-statement for 
themselves, and they settle down deeper 
from day to day in disgust and despair. 
\^hat tliey need, in either case, is an effort 
from the teacher, fully proportioned to 
their deficiency, whatever it is, and be- 
stowed without stint. They want an aux- 
iliary will to keep them to the work until 
their own will is stronger, and effort has 
become habitual and natural. They want 
the method of a superior and disciplined 
intellect to guide them over and over again, 
from step to step, through plain, direct 
processes of reasoning, and systematic 
modes of examining and memorizing state- 
ments, ^ith these aids they will soon be 
surprised and delighted to find themselves 
actually achieving intellectual processes 
^hich had been to them hopeless, mon- 
strous, hobgoblin tasks, associated only 
with failure, humiliation, and punishment 
like our soldiers in Virginia (ante-Grant), 
having been chased so often, they will be 
enraptured to know for once how it feels 
to " chase." The grand secret of inter- 
esting children in any thing is to remove 
the stumbling-blocks, and then make them 
do their work, and do it well. Every one 
loves to do, whatever he can do, well, and 
no such thing is too small or uninteresting 
in itself to take a pleasure and a pride in. 



No matter how they hate it, I never failed 
to get the worst pupil interested at last, if 
I had long enough control and a tolerably 
liberal allowance of time to carry out the 
process. 

It is clear to the reader that the ma- 
chinery of ** school" contains no provision 
adequate to our purpose. Separate per- 
sond drill, by the hour, and every day, 
from a teacher who allows himself no such 
word as ** fail," is absolutely necessary for 
a large proportion of children, in the early 
stages of education, to prepare them for 
any benefit from their classes in school. 
The same invigorating drill, stimulating 
influence, and expert direction in study, 
are of proportional value (although not 
exactly a iirie qua non) to the more tal- 
ented young students. In short, it ought 
to be the first maxim of every pareut who 
means to afford his children the best ad- 
vantages for education, that the more liber- 
ally he can engross the services of the 
most competent teachers — cost what it 
may — the cheaper is the instruction pur- 
chased in the end. 

The proverb, "No royal road to learn- 
ing," is true in a sense not usually realized. 
In other words, there is no such thing as 
cheap education. It is always costly to 
" somebody." All that the pupil can not or 
will not earn alone must be earned with 
and through him by the teacher, and paid 
for by the parent— or done without, which 
is the more usual course. 

In the second place, it will have oc- 
curred to the reader that the real difficulty 
is to get the special kind of instruction 
recommended. ** First catch your hare." 
First find your tutor — the judicious and 
untiring disciplinarian, who knows how 
to guide, to prompt, to suggest, to stimu- 
late, but not to supplant the exertions of 
his pupil, and lighten his own task, by 
indulgent assistance. It does indeed re- 
quire, in addition to scholarship, a 
patience, a persistency, a versatile ingenui- 
ty, and above all a genuine enthusiasm for 
teaching rarely combined in one character. 
This diflBculty I do not pretend to solve. I 
can only say that if I were in the place of 
the rich parents I would compass sea and 
land, regardless of expense, to engage, and 
as far as possible engross, the services of 
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snch a preceptor. Not nndervaluing the 
peculiar uses of school, I shonld combine 
the separate with the social modes of 
Instrnction, making the school and the pri- 
vate tutor reciprocal helps and stimulants. 
If a man of wealth has an important aflbir 
to be managed, in law, in medicine, or in 
architecture, he wants nothing short of 
the best services of the most efficient and 
competent experts, and thinks nothing 
dear in such a matter but cheapness and 
stint But when the children, for whom 
chieflj he lives and labors, gains and 
saves, are to have their intellectual power 
and calibre and respectabilitj, and even 
the intellectual rank of their posterity, 
meted out to them by schools and school- 
masters, it is wonderful how easily he can 
be satisfied, and how superfluous and un- 
reasonable the expense of special profes- 
sional services appears I 

To sum up : First — Find a true teacher, 
not one without faults, but one whose 
faults are not those of laziness, rote, help- 
lessness, or ungodliness ; not too small nor 



too great a man for your porpose. Second 
— ^Engage all the time he can spare, engage 
it "for the war,*' pay for it well, and let 
him study and manage the mind of each 
child, as a lawyer studies and manages 
cases involving millions of dollars, or as 
you study and manage a great business 
enterprise, which is yet as nothing com- 
pared with the least of parental enter- 
prises. Third — ^Put the time of your chil- 
dren at his disposal; make the preceptor 
and physician the final arbiters of tiieir 
holidays and hours of recreation, and let 
them never hear of the possibility of leav- 
ing school— chafe as they may — until their 
education is, in all respeets, thoroughly 
grounded. Fourth — ^If possible, conneot 
all this with the recitations and emula- 
tions of a school where the best competi- 
tors in learning are collected, and exert 
yourself to get every promising student 
you can hear of into the same school, Uft 
the mutual influence of youth is to them 
the most potent in the world, whether tcft 
good or for evil. 



THE UNFINISHED PROBLEMS OF THE UNIVERSE.* 



III. 



IS it possible to find a center about which 
the whole Stellar Universe may be re- 
volving? Admitting that there is no cen- 
tral orb there, admitting that there is no 
grand, central, controlling body, can we 
find a common centre of gravity of the 
whole immense system ? The time will 
come when this question will be answered 
in the affirmative. A long time may roll 
away before we shall gather all the data 
necessary to give the exact solution of this 
great problem. A solution has been com- 
menced ; it has been attempted by one of 
the most distinguished astronomers of Eu- 
rope, the successor of Struve, at the great 
Observatory at Dorpat — ^Maedler— who has 
distinguished himself in the astronomy of 

* By the late Prof. O. M. Mitchell, in *' Pulpit 
and Rostrum,'' No. 8. Published by Schermer- 
horu, Bancroft A Co. 



the double stars, and who, by his compu- 
tations, examinations, and investigations, 
has placed himself on a level with the most 
distinguished men of the age. 

I speak thus highly of Maedler because 
his theory is not now adopted by the best 
minds of tlie world. They are scarcely 
willing to acxiept it as yet This was true 
of the theory of Sir William Herschel, 
when he announced that there was a point 
toward which the solar system was sweep- 
ing in space, and he believed that he had 
found it. Years, scores of years rolled 
away before this was received, but it was 
a pioneer announcement — ^the announce- 
ment of a brave, bold, and daring mind, 
one that dared to speak, no matter whether 
the world listened or not ; and now we 
see the result. Then this German astron- 
omer, in the service of the Emperor of 
Russia, dared to put forth this grand con- 
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oeption of his ; whether it he sustained or 
Dot is a question which posteiitj has to re- 
solye. 

Let me give some of the train of reason- 
ing adopted in attempting to fasten the 
point ahout which the whole Stellar Uni- 
Terse is revolving, our own sun among the 
number. First, then, the Herschels have 
revealed to us the figure of the great stel- 
lar stratum to which we belong. We know 
that the stars are condensed in a certain 
plane, which we call the Galactic Circle. 
They are more numerous there ; they are 
nearer together there, and heavier, in some 
sense, when you come to take the mass 
within a given area, than you find in any 
other region. Now suppose this to be that 
plane. As we rise above it, toward the 
North, the stars grow fewer in number in 
a given space; they are more widely separ- 
ated from each other, and the stratum is 
comparatively shallow in that direction, as 
it is down below, toward the South. We 
are now enabled to determine the position 
of our own sun in this stratum, and we 
find it comparatively central in its location, 
and that we are nearer to the South than 
the North. Now, if this be true, we may 
anticipate that the centre of gravity will 
lie toward the North. I have already an- 
nounced that we have determined the di- 
rection of solar motion precisely. If we 
sweep a circle perpendicular to this plane 
round the whole heavens, somewhere in 
the re^on of this circle, we may hope to 
find the centre about which our own sun is 
revolving, and if we find this centre, it is 
the common centre of gravity of the en- 
tire scheme of stars. 

Such was the nature of the research 
which first guided Maedlerin his examina- 
tions. He began by looking at various 
large stars in the heavens. His approxi- 
mate observations led him to the region of 
the constellation " Taurus." He firat com- 
menced by supposing that by possibility 
the brilliant star in the eye of the Bull — 
**Aldebaran " — might be the central sun, 
but a rigorous examination soon demon- 
strated that this could not be so. He then 
looked a little further toward the South, 
and there he beheld that mighty and beau- 
tiful cluster of stars which we call the 
Pleiades. Seven of them are visible to the 



naked eye ; but when we turn the telescope 
upon this cluster, we find hundreds coming 
up to greet the vision of man, presenting 
one of the most beautiful and magnificent 
spectacles that is to be found in the whole 
heavens. Here is, then, a vast multitude 
of clustering worlds, and in the centre of 
this cluster a bright and brilliant star, 
named by astronomers Alcyone. Maedler 
thought this might possibly be the centre. 
To verify the truth of this hypothesis, he 
began by a critical examination of what is 
called the proper motion of all the stars 
composing this cluster — all of thom that 
had been mapped down ; fortunately, this 
particular cluster had engaged the atten- 
tion of Bessel, with his great heliometer. 
Many years before, he had determined the 
places of some fifty or sixty with wonder- 
ful delicacy and precision, and by compar- 
ing BesseVs observations with those of 
other astronomers that preceded him, and 
of others that followed him, it became pos- 
sible to ascertain the amount of proper 
motion belonging to each and every one of 
these stars. Now, when the proper motion 
is examined, it is found to be almost identi- 
cal for every one of them. Here is a most 
remarkable fact Suppose these stars not 
to be associattrd in any specific manner; 
suppose them to be grouped together by 
chance, if you please. Why should they, 
in consequence of the movement of our 
own sun through space, all of them appear 
to sweep away together? This is utterly 
and absolutely impossible in one sense, un- 
less you suppose them all to be crowded 
and condensed together, so as to become, 
as it were, a solitary nobody. 

It is just as if you were sweeping along 
the line of a railway, and should see far 
off in the distance a little cluster of trees. 
By comparing their places with some more 
remote object, they might all appear to 
move together toward you. But suppose 
this cluster of trees should be expanded, . 
separated, severed, and swept out to 
greater distances ; then, you perceive the 
motions would be all difierent Fixing 
your eye upon a distant object, one of 
these trees would move with a certain 
velocity, and another with a ditFerent 
velocity, and another with a still ditFerent 
velocity. And so in sweeping out the tele- 
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Boopio raj to this mighty olnster of stars 
in the Pleiades, they ought to appear to 
change ; thej ought to seem to sever, the 
one from the other, if it be onlj occa- 
sioned by the fact that tliey are located in 
a sort of line in this way, some near to us, 
some in the center, and some more remote. 
They do not thus exhibit themselves to 
the eye of man. Their proper motions are '' 
all the same. 

Now, if Maedler adopted the idea or 
hypothesis that here was the center of 
gravity of the universe, he could then 
commence a train of reasoning to verify 
the hypothesis. If this is the center, then 
our own sun is sweeping around that cen- 
ter, and the stars on the hither side will 
appear to move in a certain direction ; the 
stars beyond will appear to move in a cer- 
tain other direction ; the stars on the out- 
side of the sun's mighty orbit in opposition 
to it will appear to move in a certain direc- 
tion ; and the stars that, so far as our own 
sun is concerned, happen to occupy that 
circle perpendicular to the line of the 
motion of the sun, will have a certain 
direction of motion. 

Now, it had been shown, in a paper of 
extraordinary interest and very profound 
investigation, that a large number of the 
conditions required to make this hypothe- 
sis the true one are verified by the exam- 
inations of the telescope. I do not pre- 
tend to indorse the theory of Maedler with 
reference to his central sun. If I did 
indorse it, it would amount to nothing, for 
he needs no indorsement of mine. But it 
is one of the great '* unfinished problems 



of the universe^ which remains yet to be 
solved. Future generations are to take it 
up. Materials for its solution are to accu- 
mulate from generation to generation, and 
possibly from century to century. Nay, I 
know not but thousands of years will roll 
away before the slow movements of these 
orbs shall so accumulate as to give us the 
data whereby the resolution may be abso- 
lutely accomplished. But shall wo fail to 
work because the end is far off? Had the 
old astronomer, who once stood npon the 
watch-tower in Babylon, and there marked 
the coming of the dreaded eclipse, said: *^I 
care not for this; this is the business d 
posterity ; let posterity take care of itself; 
I will make no record ;'^ and had, in suc- 
ceeding ages, the sentinel in the watch- 
tower of the skies said: ^*I will retire 
from my post; I have no concern with 
these matters, which can do me no good ; 
it is nothing that I can do for the age in 
which I live" — where would we have 
been now? Shall we not do for those 
who are to follow us what has been done 
for us by our predecessors 9 Let us not 
shrink from the responsibility which comes 
down upon the age in which we live. 
The great and mighty problem of the uni- 
verse has been given to the whole human 
family for its solution. Not by any dime, 
not by any age, not by any nation, not by 
any individual man or mind, howevw 
great or grand, has this wondrous solution 
been accomplished, but it is the problem 
of humanity; and it will last as long as 
humanity sha.. inhabit the globe on which 
we live and move. 



OBJECT-LESSON ON GOLD. 



PB0PBRTIE8 OF GOLD. 

TEACHER. What hafve I here ? 
Cla98, A gold ring. 
T, It is not the ring, but the substance 
of which it is made, that I want to speak 
of AV'hat is it? What shall I write upon 
the blackboard? 
C, Gold. 



71 To which of the three natural king- 
doms does gold belong? 

0, To the mineral kingdom. 

T, Tell me what properties or qualities 
you know gold possesses. 

0, It is hard, yellow, smooth, shining 
heavy, dry. 

T. Can I bend it easily 9 
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C, No; it is stiff. 

T. If I let it fall, will it break f 

a No; it is hard. 

T, Glass is hard, but it will break very 
easily ; yoa must think again. 

C, It is tongh. 

T. That is right; but instead of using 
the word tough, we say it is terutciottSy 
which means exactly the same. Can you 
aee through gold f 

C. No ; it 13 solid. 

T, Right and wrong at once: you are 
right in saying '^no,'* and right also in 
saying gold is solid, for that is one of its 
properties; but not right in saying we 
cannot see through it because it is solid: 
glass is solid; but surely we can see 
through it. Try again. 

O. It is thiclc, dull— 

T. Neither word will do, for we may 
use them both in describing a tran$iparent 
substance. When we can not see through a 
substance we call it opaque ; when wo can 
see through it, we call it transparent. Is 
gold, then, opaque or transparent 9 

C. It is opaque. 

T. If I should put a piece of gold into 
the fire, what would be the consequence f 

C. It would melt. 

T. The word which describes that prop- 
erly \b fusible. Gold does not lose, either 
in weight or value, by being melted ; there- 
fore it is called a perfect metal. The only 
other perfect metals are silver and platina. 
Now take this ring and look on the inside, 
and tell me what yon notice. 
C. it is stamped. 

TV If gold will receive a stamp what 
property must it possess ? You can't tell 9 
Another word for stamp is impression; 
now try. 

C, It is impressible. 

T, Kight Gold can be beaten out into 
leaves or sheets so thin that they will 
hardly bear breathing upon; what word 
would you use to express this quality 9 
C, Tenacious. 

T. No; if gold were not tenacious it 
could not be beaten out, certainly; but 
woolen cloth is tenacious, and you will all 
agree that it would be useless to try to 
hammer that to increase its size : the word 
we want is malleahle. Gold is also ductile^ 
or capable of being drawn out into wire 



finer than a bmnan hair. Tlie gold thread 
used by the Israelites and I^ptians in 
their fine embroidery, was the solid metal 
beaten out very fine, and then rounded; 
we now use a silken thread with a gold 
coating as a substitute. We will close the 
lesson for to-day at this point ; to-morrow 
we will speak of the uses of gold ; and 
how, and where it is found. You may 
read, from the blackboard, the properties 
of gold. 

C. Gold is hard, yellow, smooth, shin- 
ing, heavy, dry, stiflT, tenacious, solid, 
opaque, fusible, perfect, impressible, malle- 
able, and ductile^ 

USIS OF GOLD. 

7*. The subject of our lesson to-day will 
be — what I 

C, The uses of gold, and where it is 
found. 

T, Name the properties of gold, and I 
will write them on the board. Now for 
its uses — what are they ? 

O. It is used for money — 

T. Instead of the word money say 
coins. 

C, For coins, watches, embroidery, 
rings, brooches — 

T, Can you not use one word to express 
all such things as rings, brooches, pins, 
buttons, studs, and the like 9 

C. Is it jewelry 9 

T. You are right Are there any other 
uses to which gold is applied 9 

0. It is used for picture frames — 

T. I think not ; or, if so, the instances 
will be very rare, and quite beyond per- 
sons possessing an ordinary degree of 
wealth. 

C, I have it now, teacher ; it is not for 
the frames, but to cover the frames, that 
gold is used. 

T, You are right this time ; can you tell 
what this overlaying other substances 
with gold is called 9 No? What would 
you say of the edges of this book 9 

C. They are gilt ; and overlaying with 
gold is gilding. 

T, Now you are using your thoughts 
well, and I am pleased. Besides what 
we have named, gold is used for goblets, 
vases, spoons, and such things. Now read 
from the blackboard the uses of gold. 
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C. Gold ifl used £or . coiiu^ watohea, 
embroidery, jewdrj, gilding, and for yari- 
ous utensils, snoh as goblets and vases. 

T. Where is gold fonnd 9 

C. In Oalifomia and Oregon. 

T, Yes ; it is fonnd in most hot conn- 
tries — Oalifomia, New llexico, Bra- 
zil, and the East Indies. Africa has 
always been famous for gold. Herodotus, 
the Greek historian, tells us that the King 
of Ethiopia brought to Oambyses all his 
prisoners bound with chains of gold. Gold 
ds sometimes found in the sand and mud of 
tfivers, particularly in Guinea in Africa, 
sand from the rivers Senegal, Gambia, and 
-Niger. 

It is said that the chief source of the 
^i)g/amous riches of King Orossus was the 
golden sands of Pactolus, a river in I^dia, 
flouring into the archipelago. 

The ^scovery of gold in Brazil was 
made by a party of soldiers who were 
sent there ^ quell an insurrection. They 
found the natives using gold for making 
fish-hooks and other common things; 
their curiosity was excited, and they 
asked questionB about it, and were told 
that it came dowjQ from the mountains in 
the time of the periodical floods. This 
fras enough to cause a diligent search to 
be mode, and the quantity of grains found 
after the floods was eo great as to appear 
almost fabulous. 

The principal gold mines in Europe are 
those of Hungary and Baitsburg ; Spain is 
also thought to be very zieh in gold ; but 
since the discovery of Uiis country the 
mines have not been worked. 

We will now review the whole lesson, 
Wliat have we called gold ? 

C A metal. 

T. To whieh kingdom does it belong? 

O. To the mineral kingdom. 

T. What are the properties of gold ? 

(Z It ia hard, yellow, smooth, shining, 
heavy, dry, stifl^ tenacious, solid, opaque, 
fusible, perfect) impressible, malleable, and 
ductile. 

T. What is the meaning of tenacious 9 

a Tough. 



T. Why do you say gold: is opoquat 

€• Because we can not see through it. 

T, What do you mean by fosiUe f 

C. Capable of being melted by fire. 

T, What do you mean by saying gold it- 
a perfect metal ? • 

0. That it does not lose anything in 
weight or value by being melted. 

T, What do you mean by malleable f 

O. Capable of being beaten out into 
sheets or leaves. 

T, How thin can gold be beaten out i 

C, So thin that the leaves will bardi^ 
bear breathing upon. 

T, Upon what other property in gold 
does its malleability and ductility de- 
pend? 

C. Upon its tenacity. 

T. Name some of the uses to whioh gold 
is applied. 

C, Gold is used for coins, watches, Jew* 
elry, embroidery, gilding, and for vasea^ 
goblets, spoons, etc 

T, From whence do we obtain gold ? 

C, From California; New Mexico; 
Brazil; East Indies; Guinea, Senegambia, 
and other parts of Africa^ and from Hun- 
gary in Europe. 

T, What king bound his prisoners with 
chains of gold 9 

0. The King of Ethiopia. 

T. From whence is Croesus said to have 
obtained his proverbial richest 
. 0, From Paotolus, a river in Lydia, said 
to have golden sands. 

T. How, and by whom^ waa the diaeov* 
ery of gold in Brazil made 9 

C. By some soldiers who were sent 
there to quell an insnrrecticm. They 
found gold used for such common pur- 
poses among the natives, that they ques- 
tioned them as to where they got it, and 
found that there was a great quantify in 
the country. 

T. Well; you have remembered very 
well indeed. In two weeks from to-day I 
shall ask for a composition upon gold, 
from eadi one of you. I hope I shall find 
that you retain the knowledge yon have 
now obtained. 
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PsiNGK Napoleon is now writing a his- his speech at Ajacoio may be supposed to 
tory of the Buonaparte family, to which be a preface. The first volume is in press. 
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THE TIDES. 



THAT " time and tide wfdt for no man," 
is trne, — \b more than true. The trite 
observation is a taatological truism. For, 
in manj langnages, time and tide are, radi- 
callj, sjnonymoas words.* On the snn 
and the moon time and tide alike depend. 
But the lunar orb is of little importance in 
omr chronologioal calculations, and the 
wAar sphere only slightly influences the 
tidal wave. It is the Man in the Moon, 
therefore, who fixes the high-water and 
low-water marks. 

The natural tide varies from about two 
feet at the equator, to about sixty feet near 
the poles ; but various causes, among the 
most important being the configuration of 
the land, modify the normal results of the 
ebb and flow. In some places the tide 
rises to the height of one hundred feet, as 
in certain bays and channels opening in the 
direction of the tide-wave, and causing the 
convergence of the water to a narrow head, 
llie various ranges, also, afibrd anomalies. 
On the coast of Ireland are places at which 
the range does not exceed three feet, while 
on either side, at short distances, it is more 
than twelve feet At Ohepstow, in the 
British Channel, directly opposite the lo- 
cality where these low tides occur, the dif- 
ference between high water and low water 
is not less than sixty feet. The height of 
the tide depends to an appreciable degree 
on the condition of the atmosphere. A 
low barometer denotes a comparatively 
high tide ; a high barometer, a low tide. 
'Winds exert a strongly dbturbing infiu- 
ence. During a hurricane in England, 
January, 1839, there was no tide at Gains- 
borough, on the Trent, a phenomenon 
never before observed ; while at Saltmarsh, 
on the Ouse, the tide continued to ebb, till 
in many places the bed of the river was 
dry. 

The velocity of the tide-wave may be 
inferred, on considering that, being deter- 
mined by the moon's transit, if uninter- 
rupted, it would necessarily make the cir- 

* Anglo-Saxon, Ud (UAadA), time. Low Ger- 
man, ti6d^ time ; Uds^ tie,, tide. Batch, t^d^ 
time ; tye, tij, tide ; etc 



cuit of the earth in about twenty-four 
hours. At the equator, the velocity would 
be about one thousand miles an hour. In 
some parts of the Atlantic it is not much 
less than seven hundred miles an hour, or 
nearly equal to the velocity of sound 
through the air. 

That tides are caused by solar and lunar 
attraction was first taught in Newton's 
Principia, The manner in which the at- 
tractive force produces the phenomena in 
question was not comprehended. New- 
ton's views were erroneousb but fifty years 
elapsed before they were so far modified 
as to receive any important correction. 
Since 1788, at which time the French Ac- 
ademy of Sciences proposed the subject of 
the tides as a prize question, it has engaged 
the attention of some of the most philoso- 
phic minds in Europe and in America. 
Yet on the moon's horns still hang many 
a dilemma, and even the most elaborate 
theories, based on the Newtonian views, 
are not entirely satisfactory to those who 
propound them. 

The most plausible and beautiful im- 
provements of the old explication, in one 
direction widely diverging from tlie former 
track of inquiry, have been made by Datus 
Kelly, whose originality of thought enti- 
tles his name to a more conspicuous place 
in philosophic annals than has been assign- 
ed it. To the common teachings of the 
schools, that the moon more strongly at- 
tracts the water than the solid portion of 
the earth, causing the surface of the ocean 
to rise above its ordinary level, and, as the 
moon moves from east to west, producing 
a current, or rather a swell in the ocean, 
running in the same direction, he objects, 
that, on this principle, the tide- wave in all 
latitudes should move from east to west, 
and be the highest in the greatest extent of 
deep, open water. Facts favor his objec- 
tion. In the Southern hemisphere, where 
the water encircles the globe, the tides are 
not as high as in many other places. The 
Mediterranean Sea, stretching east and 
west> more than two thousand miles, is des* 
titute of tide at either limit, while at the 
bottom of the Venetian Gulf, the distance 
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not one-third as great, there is a regular 
tide of three feet, in an opposite direction. 
A tide which sometimes exceeds twenty 
feet, is found in the Gulf of California and 
the Gulf of Panama, which can not be ac- 
counted for by former theories. 

The solid parts of the earth are supposed 
to bo, per cubic foot, about five and one- 
half times as heavy as water. Accepting 
the usual figures as to the diameter of the 
earth, and the distance of the moon, that 
portion of the earth nearest the moon 
must be attracted one thirtieth part more 
than the opposite portion. The matter 
composing the earth being elastic, it as- 
sumes a spheroidal form, the longitudinal 
direction being always in a direct line with 
the moon ; as in the satellites of Jupiter, 
which are of ovate form, and have their 
greatest diameter in the direction of their 
primary. 

Hence, the earth is a prolate as well as 
an oblate spheroid. Exposing every part 
of its equatorial circumference to the at- 
traction of the moon once in every twenty- 
four hours, Mr. Kelly holds that it must 
change its elongated form at the rate of 
one tliousand miles an hour, at the equator. 
The water, being less dense than the solid 
portion, is less influenced by the moon, so 
that its tendency is, he says, to recede in 
etery direction. Consequently, this oval 
shape of the earth following the moon in 
its course, causes the strongly attracted 
iolid portion to slide, or be drawn from 
under the water, in obedience to the supe- 
rior attraction. 

This is the most satisfactory theory which 
has been presented. It fully accounts for 
the Atlantic northerly and southerly tides. 



which flow from the equator toward the 
poles. It shows the cause of the tide in 
the Red Sea, the north and south tide in 
the Mediterranean, the height of the tides 
in the Gulf of California and the Gulf of 
Panama, and similar phenomena, which, 
by the half-accepted Newtonian theory and 
its received modifications, are altogether in- 
explicable. 

The operations of nature, even in its least 
significant processes, will always be enti- 
tled to scientific investigation. The tidal 
phenomena have received no undeserved 
attention. 

But it is a moral anomaly, that, in this 
practical age, the utilizing of the tide- 
power receives so little consideration. 
Tide-mills are not unknown ; but they are 
80 rarely seen, that they are, by most per- 
sons, regarded as objects of curiosity. 
Many a city does more mechanical labor, 
by steam-engines, than is accomplished by 
all the tide-mills on the continent This 
mode of making the immense force avful- 
able is only one of the innumerable appli- 
cations of which it is susceptible. Taking 
into consideration the vast seaboard of 
North America, and the fact that in vari- 
ous parts sands extend to a great distance, 
sometimes as far as a hundred miles, cov- 
ered by waters of less than a hundred 
fathoms depth, we need only to apply the 
accredited figures respecting the force of 
the tidal current, to be assured that the 
mighty agent which now impedes our 
yachts and ferry-boats, or serves occasion- 
ally to release the ships which it had fixed 
on a shoal, possesses, for every mile of the 
entire coast, an average power equal to a 
million ten-horse power engines I 



CURIOUS ETHNOLOGICAL FACT. 



IT is said that among all the varieties of 
figures which have been dug up from 
the Chiriqui graves, in New Granada, there 
is not one which resembles either a horse, 
cow, pig, dog, cat, or any other domes- 
tic animal, which is strong proof that 



they were made by a race who existed 
prior to the introduction of these animals 
into this continent. Some assert, however, 
that fossil remains prove the horse to have 
been indigenous here, and not of Eastern 
origin, as many suppose. 
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The Summer Vacation, 

THE qneens reign — ^Flora I., the flower 
girl; Flora IT., the flimsy. 

The summer-queen is fairly established 
in her reign. The verbenas and geran- 
iums, at our dining-room windows, have 
survived the aphis and all the ills that 
botanical adolescence is heir to; the 
mignonette, in the parlor vases, is not less 
luxuriant than fragrant; a five-minntes 
glance at the Elysian Fields of Iloboken, 
and a half-hour^s gaze from the bluff at 
Fort Lee, show the maturing grass of the 
meadows, and the herbage of hillside 
fields, hinting of the harvest, and pro- 
phetic of prosperity. 

The fashion-queen, too, always firmly 
established, is ruling with unrestiicted 
sway. Notwithstanding the interesting 
character of our national affairs, and the 
crisis again approaching in Europe, the 
present season will bring to the various 
places of summer resort as numerous an as- 
semblage as ever collected at these points 
of attraction. The respective merits of Sara- 
toga and Lake Superior, of Kelly's Island 
and the Catskill Mountains, of Newport 
seaweed and Cape May diamonds, are 
canvassed, discussed, and reconsidered 
with the enthusiasm of school excursion- 
ists, and the acumen of a cabinet meet- 
ing. 

Choose ye, this day, whom ye will 
serve — Flora, the Flower Girl ; or, Flora, 
the Flimsy. On one side, are fields and 
footpaths^ quiet lanes and shady groves; 
on the other, piazzas and balustrades, 
billiard-rooms and hotel parlors. Here, you 
will see wealthy men and good-natured 
women, will dine with a good appetite, 



without injury to the digestive functions, 
and sleep in a spacious bedroom worthy of 
Momus. There, you will be with health- 
.Seeking merchants and crook-backed 
belles, and, surrounded by pickpockets and 
sharpers, will feed on condiments, and 
rest in sleeping cells. Choose whom ye 
will serve, or try to solve the problem, for 
which Holy Writ gives* no solution, how 
to serve two masters, and, adopting an 
eclectic system of recreation, be fashion- 
able and comfortable — if you can. 

Few persons need recreation more than 
our teachers. True, in pedagogy, six 
hours make a day's work, theoretically, 
and five days a week. Unfortunately, it is 
found in practice, that anxious thought is 
not usually dismissed simultaneously with 
the scholars.; the wear and tear of mental 
machinerv continues, when the six hours 
have passed, and the five days' week is 
completed. Teachers need a summer 
vacation more than bad boys need a 
whipping. Custom sanctions it. The 
law provides for it ; it might be said, pays 
for it. For in most of our public sc^hools 
there is no suspension of the salary, no 
debit item in consequence of the two- 
months' rest. Let teachers avail them- 
selves of the pri\il ego, and begin their 
perambulations with a good heart. Others, 
in a hundred occupation?, may literally 
" count the cost ;" tlie teacher should feel 
tliat, in one sense, his railway fare, his 
hotel bill, and incidental expenses, are 
defrayed by the public. 

A strictly fashionable pilgrimage is our 
detestation. But this need not be under- 
taken. The extent of American territory, 
the gradations and diversities of social 
life, and the i)lenitude of cousins, who are 
glad to greet us once a year — God bless 
them, and preserve them in the annoy- 
ances we cause them — afford to all, who 
are not over-fastidious, ample advantages 
and attractions. 

We avow our allegiance to the true sum- 
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mer qneen. We acknowledge a preference 
of natnral objects, of rustic scenes; we 
believe that their inflnences upon teachers 
are especially beneficial, morallj and 
physically. The general phenomena of 
natnre, atmospheric influences, climatio 
changes, geological and mineralogical 
characteristics, the peculiarities and inter- 
dependence of natural objects — ^these are 
the basis on which social laws and the 
rules of art must be founded. To the 
teacher, therefore, even in his professional 
character, these are of paramount import- 
ance. Even the mysteries of vegetation, it 
has been truly said, has a higher signifi- 
cance than either the education of man^s 
intellect, or the maintenance of animal 
life. With the influences of the vegetable 
world, man's heart — ^his moral nature — is 
in intimate communion, and through them 
nature is revealed in her most endearing 
attributes; by its teachings our moral 
nature is affected in no slight degree, and 
flowers are often interwoven with the web 
of human destiny. 

Although much may thus be learned, 
which will qualify the teacher for his pro- 
fession, let him not make his relaxation a 
labor. Many teachers work too hard — 
study too much. All mind and no body, 
would in some cases seem to be the peda- 
gogic motto. But even after consididring 
the allegations of the table-tippers, and 
studying the revelations of the most dis- 
tinguished disembodied spirits, we are not 
able to perceive that the soul is of muXih 
account in this world without its corpo- 
real compeer. The body is slandered by 
the theologians, and slighted by all meta- 
physicians. The teacher should not 
ignore its importance, nor disregard its 
claims. 

Welcome, then, the summer vacation, 
in which both the mind and the body 
may have recreation, relaxation, and, 
more especially, repose, rest. The bow 
must not be always bent. The wheels of 



thought must not always revolve. Excess 
of oxygen boms up the blood. Too much 
excitement paralyzes the brain. Nature 
ei\)oiD8 periodical rest, and in a thoBsand 
ways reminds us of its necessity. The 
active, exhilarating influences of spring 
are reversed by the more deliberate pro- 
cesses and calmer ei\Joyment8 of autumn ; 
the matured powers of summer are suc- 
ceeded by winter's torpor and repose. 
Sunlight stimulates the operations of na- 
ture ; but the energies thus exercised can 
be sustained only by the repose which 
ensues, when the activity of day gives 
place to the stillness of night, and the 
countless exhalations from ocean, and lake, 
and stream, which had arisen as a morn- 
ing incense, are succeeded by the noise- 
less gathering of dewdrops on closed 
flowers and quiet leaves. 



Obstreperous Teachers. 

THE derelictions of some of the New 
York teachers have recently been ao 
flagrant as to attract public attention. 

1. A communication from a school 
oflScer, to the Board of Education, states 
that a teacher in Grammar School No. 
29 has been in the habit of i^pearing 
before his class in a state of intoxication ; 
that at one time the class were thus for 
three weeks deprived of his services, and 
that, when urged to resign, the teacher 
utterly refused to vacate his position. 

2. An instructress in the Oliyer-street 
School has pleaded guilty, on the finding 
of a bill of indictment for a feloniooa 
assault and battery, committed on the per* 
son of another woman. 

8. Charges have been preferred against 
a school trustee of the Nineteenth Ward— 
an affidavit showing that be has endeav- 
ored to defVaud the wife and children of a 
deceased soldier, by retaining the boun^ 
and back pay which he had been com* 
missioned to collect 
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4w An instructress in Primary School 
Ko. 10 has heen charged with cmellj 
beating a little boj, and though a commit- 
tee exooerated her, the resnltiug resolu- 
tion, adopted bj the Board of Education, 
and the remarks made pending its dis- 
cussion, are very strongly condemna- 
tory. 

It has been reasonably urged that we 
are not to denounce a class, because indi- 
vidual members of that class prove 
imworthy of their position, and that the 
teachers of New York are not accountable, 
B8 a body, for the crimes of particular 
members of their profession. Yet it is a 
notable fact that a large number of the 
teachers employed in the public schools of 
the city are totally unfit for their places, 
either morally or intellectually. Because 
a person successfully passes examination, 
and receives a certificate of qualification to 
teach, it does not follow that he is there- 
fore competent to lead the mind of youth. 
More discrimination is needed in the selec- 
tion of teachers. Political and personal 
influence is allowed to weigh too heavily 
in the balance, and is apt to be taken into 
consideration in preference to moral and 
intellectual fitness. The standard of quali- 
fications for teachers should be so high as 
to debar all applicants who are not in 
•very respect competent Any other pub- 
lic position may, with less fatal conse- 
quences, be filled by unworthy officials. 
Let city councils wrangle about the clean- 
ing of the streets. Let Fourth-of-July 
committees change the corporation 
greenbacks into pyrotechnic blue-lights 
and rockets. But let us have integrity 
among teachers, and order in the 
aohools. 

Parents, it is tmly said, do not appreci- 
ate the important trust *which they dele- 
gate to the teacher, and are apt to over- 
look the fact that, in the schoolroom, more 
ilian in the family-circle, the child is 
moulded into the future man. There ii a 



disposition to leave this Important matter 
entirely with the teachers, and to depend 
on tiiem fbr the ftill charge of education. 
\i parents would make it a point to pay 
occasional visits to the schools, see fbr 
themselves what progress their children 
are making, and judge for themselves of 
the capabilities of teachers, much good 
might be accomplished. This cour!»e 
would not only satisfy parents regarding 
the condition of the schools, but would 
exercise a wholesome influence upou tho 
teachers, cause them to be more mindful 
of their duties, and stimulate the children 
with an increased ardor in the prosecution 
of their studies. The influence thus 
brought to bear would tend to rediove 
incompetent teachers, for no evil can long 
withstand the assaults of public opinion 
when rightly directed. It is certainly the 
duty of every parent to assure himself 
that his child is properly instructed. This 
knowledge can be acquired only by per- 
sonal observation. 



An Enolish School-Project. 

IN England, various educational enter- 
prises have recently been undertaken. 
One of these possesses some new features. 
The projector is endeavoring to establish a 
parochial system of teaching, designed to 
continue from the leaving of the day. 
school till the age of twenty-one is reach- 
ed. He contends that, by a system of 
prizes, this object could be attained. His 
scheme has been commended by clergy- 
men and influential educationists. All par- 
ishes are to furnish their own fbnds, which 
he proposes to raise by a weekly contribu- 
tion of one penny from the dififerent par- 
ishioners. It is believed that such a fund 
in every parish would admit of the liqui- 
dation of all expenses, including the pay- 
ment of salaries to teachers, and prizes to 
the pupils. It is proposed to establish, in 
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the evening schools, singing-classes, sew- 
ing-classes, sick and bnrial dashes, and a 
system of transferrence by which when a 



boj leaves one parish school, he will 
be transferred to another of a higher 
class. 



EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



HT FIRST EXPERIENCE IN TEACniNO. 
Long Island, N. Y., July 20, 1865. 

IT seems to be fashionable now-a-days to 
make a father-confessor of the Monthly. 
Accordingly I make my confession. Full of 
philoeopmc ideas, and philanthropic inten- 
tions, respecting refractory boys and illiter- 
ate girls, I arrived at the ago of eighteen, 
when, hearing of a vacancy in a country 
district school, some ten miles from my 
homo, I made application, and in due time 
received a letter, looking as if it had been 
written by Noah while sojourning in the 
ark ; tliis thought, however, was immediate- 
ly put to flight, by seeing the signature of 
'* J()8iah Jones, of Joni-stown." It stated 
that all the arrangements were made for me 
to take the school the next week. Monday 
morning came, and with it a long, lean, 
lank, yellow-haired youth, with an old one- 
seated wagon, and an equally old gray 
horse. In this style 1 was conveyed to my 
new home ; the wagon was, unfortunately, 
BO small, that it would not admit of my 
tnmk, so I was obliged to leave it behind, 
to come up in the ** next train," which, in 
this instance, happened to be a load of 
potatoes. 

I was not subjected to the horrors of 
.*' boarding around '' (though a change might 
have been for the better), but was stationed 
at the house of Mr. Jeremiah Jones, in the 
centre of the town, it being only three^uar- 
tcrs of a mile from the schoolhouse, and 
much nearer to it than any other dwelling. 
[ can readily understand why the place 
should be called Jones — for every one there 
bore that name ; but why it should receive 
tiie title of taitn is really beyond my com- 

rrehenslon. In my three months' stay there 
saw only three houses and the schoolhouse, 
but was informed by " good authority " tliat 
there was a blacksmith-shop some two and 
a half miles distant. The nearest post-office 
was five miles; we generally managed to 
get the news, after it had been known 
everywhere else some two or three weeks. 

I had fancied the country schoolhouse a 
neat and comfortable wooden structure, 
painted red, of course, with a fire blazing 
cheerily in the huge stove, nicely painted 
desks and seats occuppng the room, and on 
the neatly whitewashed wall a few good 



maps and charts. In imagination, it was 
surrounded by beaotifnl shade-trees, ward- 
ing off the hot summer sun. as well as the 
cold winds and blasts of winter, — altogether, 
a delightful place in which to rusticate, and 
to train Young America in the way he ahoald 

go- 

Lo I the contrast of the real and the ideaL 
It was a bitter cold mcmiing, the 15th of 
November, when I be^an my dutiea in thia 
illustrious place. I thmk my feelings, when 
I saw how rudely my air-castlee were tumb- 
ling down, came under that class which can 
"better be imagined than described." It 
looked more like a dilajudated bam than 
like my imaginary schooUiouse ; the bare 
walls and ceiling were of boards, plaster was 
discarded, and both inside and outside punt 
and lime were ignored. The deeks were of 
every imaginable size and shape, being lit- 
erally covered with initials, names, aod 
dates, cut in huge letters, by the schoolboj'a 
ever-ready weapon, the jack-kuife. 

The small stove was a mere apology, 
scarcely deserving of the name ; there was a 
broad crack in the side, through which iasa- 
ed little heat and much smoke. 

An article in a recent number of the 
Monthly spoke of the improper numner in 
which schoolrooms are ventilated. In this 
case, the ventilation was the superlative of 
impropriety. There was too much ventila- 
tion. There were no less than eleven panes 
of glass wanting in the windows ; the build- 
ing had no underpinning, therefore huge 
cracks and knot-holes in the floor revealed 
the light. It wafl the delight of the cliildicn 
to lay paper over these, for the purpose of 
seeing to how great a height it would blow. 
Here and there a weather-board had blown 
off, so when it rained we were favored with 
a shower-bath, and when it snowed, like 
poor Mr. Williams at Mr. Flint's, we were 
actually " snowed under." 

From this disheartening survey I turned 
to view the scholars, 'fiiey were four in 
number. One boy was barefoot, and the 
other hatloes ; his hat, as he said, was pot in 
a window at home " to keep the warm in." 
He insisted upon it that he was studying 

r»graphy, although he was no further than 
in the alphabet. The girls, also, were 
qu'te advanced ; one was ciphering in short 
division, but had not the fidntest idea what 
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nameration or addition meant The other 
did not know the alphabet, and I vcrj much 
doaot that she ever will. As days passed 
my schoijl increased. There were some large 
boys of sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
who did not know what the moltiplication- 
table was, but supposed it a peculiar kind of 
wood, greatly inferior to their pine tables. 
I did not discover that there was much 
f^enius lurking in that quarter, and, despair- 
ing of ever sending a president or Congress- 
man from Jonestown, I was not sorry when 
my term closed. The "ventilation" had 
given me a severe cold, which needed atten- 
tion. Accordingly, on a cold morning, in the 
middle of February, I was taken to my 
paternal roof, by the gray horse ^d the 
youth witli yellow locks. 

I did not forsake the business after this 
campaign. Oh ! no ; I am still a teacher, 
though, 1 am happy to say. not in Jones- 
town. But the Jonestown school, it would 
aeem, still serves as a model in various parts 
of tlie country. The facts wnich I observe 
prepare me to believe almost any account I 
near. And I am glad to {>erceive that the 
science of the Monthly's Ventilator^ and 
the sarcasm of the '' Old Schoolmaster," in 
bis tiCra?/ Chapters, are directly or indirectly 
Advancing the views with which I began 
my carci'T, unconscious of the vastness of 
the field before me. M. L. o. 



MUSIC IN TUE NEW YOBK PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

New York, July 2, 1865. 

PROVISION is made whereby vocal music 
may be taught in our public schools, 
and most of them secure professors who 
make periodical visits at stated periods for 
the ostensible purpose of teaching the child- 
ren to sing. Having visited many schools 
for the purptjse of ascertaihing the mode of 
instruction, I must declare, unequivocally, 
that the reeults are altogether unsatisfactorv. 
Most of the teachers have been employed in 
these schools for many years, and are some 
of them undoubtedly persons of good char- 
acter and personal worth. We do not think 
they would willingly ii^uro voices, or retard 
the progress of their pupils ; but, to speak 
plainly, they seem to have lost all interest 
and pride in their work, and have become 
mere automata who rush frc«n school to 
school, and play on the piano a few common- 
place mehxHi's, which the children are ex- 
pected to accompany with the utmost power 
of their lungs, without any reeard to es- 
pression or sweetness of tone. The music, 
which consists in many cases of theif owri 
compo(«itions, or, generally, compilations, 
and on which they realize a percentage, 
la generally of a very inferior order of 
merit, as these professors s^y that children 



are not capable of learning music of a high 
order. The fact is, as the musical taste of 
our youth is in a great measure fortned by 
the music they are taught in the schools, 
none but the purest models should be pre- 
sented. One hour a week properly employed 
would produce better results than are now 
obtained. The boya are not taught to ting. 
They are merely goaded on to yell at the 
ntmoet power of their voices, and to the peril 
of their vocal organs. It is almost impos- 
sible to find, among our public school 
pupils, boys whose voices have not been 
strained, and who are not losing their sweet- 
ness of tone by the carelei^s manner in which 
they have been allowed to sing. If the 
whole school must attend the musical exer- 
cises, let the whole school learn notes ; but 
boys whose voices are changed, or are chang- 
ing, should not be compellt^ to join in the 
vt^al exercises. Boys whose voices are 
changing, or have just changed, sliould 
neoer sing till their voices settle. If a boy 
sing soprano, he should not force his chest 
tones up the scale, as is too often done. Boys' 
throats are 7iot human trumpets; a boy's 
voice is one of the sweetest of musical tones 
when properly developed. 

I dwell particularly on the singing of our 
public schoolboys, as there is much that 
needs a thorough and radical ^reform in that 
direction. If a stranger visits one of our 
schools, to hear the singing, he is generally 
informed that the best singling is to be heard 
in the female departments. ** The boys are 
all very well to ' fill up/ in the chorusen, or 
to come in on the whistling eclioes ; but as 
for teaching them good music, or showing 
them how to sing it, it is not considei'eJ im- 
portant, as the girls ' take to ' singing so 
naturally, and then their voices are so much 
softer than the boys, that of course it is less 
trouble to teach them ; and then boys are so 
noisy, that, positively, it is a terrible task to 
teaca singing in the boys' department at alL 
But as one depends upon it for a living, why 
one must put up with such inconveniences 
* you know.* " I firmly believe, that, were 
a proper system of teaching boys vocal music 
once adopted in our schools, and were the 
same interest, and, I might say, inteUigence, 
manifested in this subject as is displayed in 
the other branches of instruction, the sing- 
ing in our male departments would equal, if 
not excel, in sweetness that of the female de- 
partments. We hope that oar schools wiU 
investigate this subject thoroughly, and en- 
deavor to efl^t a nuiical reform. F. G. 



A cmLD's faith in his teacher is well illus- 
trated by the following incident : ** A little 
boy, disDuting with his sister on some sub- 
ject, exclaimed, ' It is true, for teacher says 
so ; and if she says so, it 1b so, if it an't 
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New Tobx.— The State Teachers' Amo- 
elation held their Twentieth Annual Jdeet- 
iag, July 25, 26, 27. Appointments had been 
dmy made to secore the Ibilowing leports, 
etc : 

JBeporU of Standing and Special Committees. 

I. " The Condition of Education." James 
CroiskshanK, LL.D., Chairman. 

II. Teachers' ''Institutes, and the best 
Method of Conducting Tliem." S. G. WU- 
liams, Ithaca. Chairman. 

IlL *' Classitication in Physiology." Dr. 
T. S. Lambert, Peekskill, Ciiairman. 

IV. "Improved Methods in Education." 
E. A. Sheldon, Oswego, Chairman. 

V. *' Duties of School Commissioners and 
Superintendents/' Edward Danforth, Troy, 
Chairman. 

VI. "Phyacal Education and miltary 
Drill in our Schools." W. N. Barringer, 
Troy, Chairman. 

VII. "Curriculum of Studies for Common 
Schools." Prof. Cochran, Brooklyn, Chair- 
man. 

Lectures Ofnd Addresses. 

I. "The Higher Education, of Young 
Ladies." Rev. A. W. Cowles. D.D. 

II. "The Nature and Uses of Logic" 
Prof. Charles Da vies, LL.D. 

III. " The Study of History." Hon. An- 
drew D. White, Michigan. 

Many of the reports and addresses were 
carefully prepared, and gave rise to interest- 
ing discussion. 

-The August (Second Annual) Uni- 



versity Convocation of the State of New 
York is to be held in Albany. The objects 
of the Convocation, as declared at its organ- 
ization, are mainly : 

" To secure a better acquaintance among 
those engaged in the higher departments of 
instruction with each other and with the 
regents. 

" To secure an interchange of opini(»iB on 
the best methods of instruction in both col- 
leges and academies, and as a conseouence, 

"To advance the standard of education 
throughout the State. 

"To adopt such common rules as may 
0eem best fitted to promote the harmonious 
workings of the State system of education. 

" To consult and co-operate with the re- 
gents in devising and executing such plans 
of education as the advancing state of the 
population may demand." 

The Convocation avow the expectation 
that they will exert a direct influence upon 
the pec^e and LogialAturo of the State, per- 
soniUly and through the press, so as to se- 
cure such an appreciation of a thorough sys- 
tern of education, together with such pecu- 



niary aid And legislative enactments as will 
place the institutions which it represents in 
a positicMi worthy of the population and re- 
flonfcesof the State. 

Frederic Haaen Fanning, Esq., in a 

4X)inmunication to the Monthi*t, writes^ that 
the Utica Female Academy, which was des- 
troyed l^ inoeodiaiism, in May, '* is likely to 
■be soon reboilt. The school being a well- 
established and in every respect succeiaftd 
institution, has the besfty eupport of the 
citizens, who will soon enable it to recom- 
mence with suitable accommodations." 

In Syracuse, the children of the pub- 
lic schools are to be restricted to half-rations 
of mental diet The number enrolled being 
in excess of the school acoommodatioBs, a 
part of the pu^ls are to attend in the morn- 
ing ; the remainder, in the afternoon. 

Connecticut. — The American Institute of 
Instruction will hold its Thirty -eixth annuid 
meeting in New Haven, Conn., August 8, 9,10, 
Bev. Birdsey G. Northrop, of Massachusetts, 
President. The following lectures are an- 
nounced to be delivered : By ex-Gov. Emonr 
Washburn, " Civil Polity as a Brandi of Bl- 
ucatiou ;" by Wm. P. Atkinson, " E^amic 
and Mechanic Teaching ;" by T. D Wools^, 
D.D., President of Yale CoUege, " The TeacL 
ing of Moral and Political Duties in Public 
Scliools ;" by E. 0. Haven, D.D., President of 
Michigan University, "The Indirect Bene- 
fits of School Education." It is expected 
that there will be discussions on the follow- 
ing subjects : " Methods of Teaching Latin 
to Beginners," "The Free-School System," 
" What Duties does the Return of Peace 
bring to the Friends of Education, particu- 
larly in Reference to the Freedmen of oar 
Country r "Methods of Ptesenlinff Moral 
Topics." Brief readings, by Prcrf. Mark 
Bailey, of Yale CQil^;e, are announced for 
each day. 

MASBACHUSBrro. — ^The Agent of the Board 
of Education makes a £ibvorable report. "An 
increasing interest and progress," he s^fs, 
" have b^n evinced^ not only by the Tn^^i-yai^ 
increase in appropriations, but by a better 
public sentiment, a more intelligent ap{ne> 
dation of schools ; by the decline of the dis- 
trict system, and the consequent advance* 
ment in the gradation and classification of 
the schools ; by the erection of improved, 
and in some cases costly, schoolhouses, and 
the introduction of better school ftiniituxe, 
in the face of war taxes and high prices ; 
by the increase in the number of high 
schools, town libraries, and superintendents 
of schools; by the increased demand ibr 
graduates of our nomud schools, the greater 
number of female teachers, and tlie conse 
quent greater, permanency of teachers, and 
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■doptiom of wiser and milder methods 9f 
school govermnent ; bj the wider introduc- 
tion of calisUienics and vocal g^rmnastics, 
and of object lessons and instruction in com- 
mon things." 

Nsw HAMPaHiRB. — ^The Seventeenth An- 
nual Report upon the Common Schools shows 
that an efSbrt has been made to arouse the 
popular mind on the subject of education. 
It is not very creditable to the enterprise of 
the State that it has at so late a daj begun 
the work contemplated. But that interest 
has been awakened is cause for g^tification. 
The Board recommends the appointment of 
a fitate Superintendent of Scnools, the es- 
tablishment of a State Normal School, and 
of TeacheBi* Institutea. 

Pekhstlvania. — One of the most elabor- 
ato and most satisfactory school documents 
we have seen for a long time, is the forty- 
sixth Annual Report of the Omtrollers of 
Public Schools of the First School District 
of Pennsylvania, comprising the city of Phi- 
ladelphia. It is a weli-printod octavo, of 828 
pages, with fine woodcut views and diagrams 
of the principal schools. It embraces vari- 
ous sabiectsof interest respecting the schools, 
rules of the Board, by-laws and regulations, 
etc The Report shows that the number of 
pupils in attendance at the beginning of the 
year 18^ was 74,348, an increase of 2,244 in 
one year. The expenditures for the year 
18B4 were |282,163, of which $31,585 seem 
to have been incurred by the erection of new 
school buildings. The annual cost of each 
pnpil, as deduced from the taUes given in 
the report, is $12.47. In Philadelphia, there- 
fore, a child is educated at about two^hirds 
of the cost per pupil in Boston, and at one- 
half of the eo9t per pupil in New York f 

The National Teachers' Association 

will h(^d its annual meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of August. 
Prof 8. 8. Greene, President. 

West Virginia. — For various reasons, 
this new State is regarded with especial in- 
terest. From the fSst it has evinced a com- 
mendable regard for eveiything relating to 
popular instruction. The State Superintend- 
ent, Hon. W. R. White, is evidently inde- 
fiLtigable in his labors in behalf of the Free 
School system, and has succeeded in estab- 
lishing important points. Teachers lure by 



various means encouraged to perfect them- 
selves in their profession, and stringent 
measures have been adopted to secure the 
profession from the Intrusion of unworthy 
members, and to shield the public ftom 
the evils of incompetent teachers. In the 
Amended School Laws^ good moral character 
is made the basis of requirements ; diplomas 
and college-recommendations are of no avail, 
as a substitute for special examination. The 
grading of certificates is Uios provided 
for: 

" County superintendents shaU grade the 
certificates granted according to the follow- 
ing scheme, numbering them according to 
the merits oJf the applicant from one to five. 
Number three shall oe assumed as the medi- 
um between a very good and an indifferent 
teacher, so that the scheme will stand thus : 
Number one, a very good teacher — one ac- 
complished in every respect ; number two, a 
good teacher ; number tnree, medium ; nuniF 
D(T four, below medium ; number five, indif- 
ferent. A number five certificate shall never 
be granted to any teacher more than once. 
If, upon a second examination, the applicant 
is not found entitled to a higher grade, no 
certificate shall be granted. A number four 
certificate shall not be granted more than 
twice in succession to the same applicant 
If, at the tliird examination, the applicant Is 
not found entitled to a higher grade, no cer- 
tificate shall be granted. When any V^&cher 
has received three number one certificates, 
he shall be entitled to receive from the coun- 
ty superintendent a recommendation to the 
State superintendent for examination, and if 
found worthy, the State superintendent shall 
grant him a profesmonal certificate." 

Unless revoked, " for immorality or dis- 
lovalty," such a certificate is valid during ihm 
lifetime of the holder. 

CALiFOiRNiA. — The enterprising character 
of this State is manifest in its educational 
aQ)ects. Its official achool reports are nu- 
merous and voluminous, and are not restrict- 
ed to the English language, — the Spanish 
residents, particularly, have for a long time 
been enabled to learn their duty and {Hivi- 
legee by elaborate documents in Spanish. 
The latest rq)orts show that, under the pres- 
ent able superintendent, the educational in- 
terests of toe State are receiving assiduoas 
atteoQtiQn. 
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Among the annotated college text-books, 
of an enterpising Boston firm, are»many 
really good publications. They are selected 
from the popular German, French* and 



Italian modem writers, and issued in a neat 
style of typography. We have particularly 
examin^ only the German annotated series^ 
among which Andersen's Bilderbuch ohne 
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Bilder» and Tieck's Elfen and RothkRpp- 
chcn* strike us most favorably. The first 
of these is suitable for beginners ; the other 
may be used as a second reader. A volume 
of select ballads, from the best German 
poets, with biographical sketches, introduc- 
tions, arguments, grammatical and critical 
noti's, in English, by the same professor, 
designed for advanced pupils, has been 
announced, and will soon be issued. 

Edward Roth has dedicated a pleasant 
story' "to his pupils, old and young, of 
both hemispheres." The story was sug- 
gested by the sight of a well-known wonder 
of nature among the mountains of New 
England. The hero of the story is Pietro 
Gasola, a native of Acqua Chiara, *a small 
village in Italy. Early in life he exhibited 
.a nutiiral talent for the art of painting. In 
this he was encouraged by his mother, whose 
earnest desire was that her son should paint 
6om«; great religious picture, which would 
benefit his fellow-men. She suggested, as a 
Bubji«t, Christ coming to judge the world. 
He entered a famous school of art in Italy, 
and there pursued the study of painting 
until he reached his twenty-third year, 
when he left for the purpose of commencing 
his promised work. He traveled through 
his native land, viewing many rare collec- 
tions of art, but they all &iled to assist him 
in portraying his grand idea. The death of 
his father called him home. He now touch- 
ingly related his many failures to his 
mother. She had learned from a dying 
traveler that, somewhere in the wilda of 
America, he might find a face in the rocks 
that would aid him in developing his great 
work. He determined to see it. And with 
his mother's blessing embarked for America. 
Here he fell in with a French hunter, who 
chanciKl to be a friend of the traveler whom 
his mother had befriended. He told this 
man his object in coming to America, and 
found that there was good ground for hope 
of success. Casola and the hunter, with 
four Indians, proceeded to search for this 
great wonder. After a long ioumey, with 
its hardships and pleasures, they at length 
found the spot described by the dying 
traveler. They were on the shores of a 
small lake, when the Indian leader stopped, 
and po'mted to a rock on the mountains. 
One glance from Casola revealed the object 
of liis longings. He returned to his native 
land, where he found his mother still living. 
He painted his g^reat picture, and she had 
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the happiness to enjoy it many years. The 
painting was hang in the village church, 
wh«)re every tenth year the installation of it 
is celebratal with great ceremony, and his 
grave richly decorated with loveliest flowers, 
brought by the fidrest hands. The people 
to this day revere the artist and his great 
work. 

The story is really very pleasant and 
interesting. The style is plain and simple, 
and the descriptions are so vivid that we 
can fiftirly see the party jonmeylng amid 
the mountains of New fhigland. 80 too of 
the celebrations, with the processions of 
youth, bearing flowers and garlands for the 
artist's tomb, in the Italian village. The 
story will prove useful to the yonng, by 
inciting a laudable ambition, and by t«M:h- 
ing perseverance under difliculties. 

No manual for students is more widely 
and favorably known than that of Dr. Todd,* 
which was first given to the public many 
years ago. New editions appear annually. 
In Europe it has been tranafated into many 
languages. It has been printed in various 
forms — unabridged, condensed, epitomized 
sometimes becoming a ponderous volume ; 
sometimes shriveling to the dimensions of a 
pamphlet. In one sense, the wx)rk is of no 
miijortance ; it might be regarded as a med- 
ley of historical and biographical facts and 
oommoni)lace truisms. But, in another 
view, it is a work which has greatly influ- 
enced the habUs and tastes of many who are 
now holding the pen of histoiy, or uttering 
words of instruction. It will yet influence 
many who are to become the leaders of an- 
other generation. And its influence will be 
beneficial. Its £acts are interesting: its 
advice, pertinent and in ffood spirit. The 
new revised edition is handsomely and accu- 
rately printed, and has the author's supple- 
mentary notes. 

By the study of Etymology, it is possible 
to acquire such a practical knowledge of the 
signifacation of words, that a person may be 
able to determine the meaning of almost 
any word at sight. To accomplish such a 
result will not appear so difficult, when it is 
remembered that our language contains 
only about three hundred root-words, and 
that by prefixing un to these roots, or to 
the words derived from them by the use of 
other affixes, 5,600 new words may be 
formed; and 2,900 words by prefixing in 
and im; 2,400 by prefixing co, can, and 
earn; 2.200 by the use of re; 1,800 by di; 
1,750 by e and ex; 1,600 by od, and 1,600 
by de. Then 2,000 more wordis may be 
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Ibnned by annexing ly to other words; 
1,900 "by ion; 1.800 hj ness ; and 1,000 by 
ei. Some idea may thns be formed of the 
extent to wliich one may acquire a ready 
knowledge of the meaning of words in our 
language, by learning their derivation, the 
■ignication of their roots, and of their several 
affixes from studying etymology. 

A knowledge of ihe derivation of words is 
incidentally acquired by the study of Greek 
and Latin ; bat those who learn these lan- 
guages seldom obtain, at the same time, a 
thorough knowledge of etymology. This 
subject requires a special study. Several 
works are used in schools to impart a know- 
ledge of etymology, among which may be 
mentioned '* Analysis of English Words," by 
Charles W. Sanders, A. M. ; ** The First Book 
of Etymology," by James Lynd, A. M., and 
Joseph Thomas, M. D., but nu one has treat- 
ed the subject so thoroughly as Prof. S. S. 
Haldeman, in his recent work.' While 
other works may be useful to beginners in 
the study of etymology, this work will be 
found useful to the coUege student, as well 
as to pupils whose studies of language have 
not been extended beyond their own ver- 
nacular. 

Some of our educational journals reach 
US irregularly. The " Rhode Island School- 
master' makes us a regular monthly visit. 
The "Connecticut Common School Jour- 
nal," edited by the distinguished author and 
teacher, Charles Northall, has reached its 
twentieth volume. The "Indiana School 
Journal" has been enlarged by the addition 
of sixteen pages, and will hereafter be pub- 
lished by John J. Parsons. One of the most 
sprightly of our exchanges is the *' Illinois 
Teacher." It evinces a genial, healthy 
spirit, and, with short articles presenting a 
variety of subjects, is always a welcome 
guest The "New York Teacher," estab- 
lished by the New York Teachers' Associa- 
tion, is one of the oldest of our State jour- 
nals. It is still edited and published by 
James Cruikshank, whose labors in the 
caose of education have been recognized in 
the bestowal of a solid compliment, entitling 
him a doctor of laws. The students of 
Mount Pleasant Military Academy, at Sing 
Sing, of which Major W. W. Benjamin is 
superintendent, have assumed the publica- 
tion of a monthly sheet, the " Mount Pleas- 
ant Reveille." It is issued regularly, and 
occasionally has some sprightly and sensible 
articles. Such a publication may be made 
interesting and profitable. We do not imply 
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any iU will in wishing that it may have 
livab in other schools. 

The "Phrenological Journal" has com- 
pleted its forty-first volume. The pioneer in 
its peculiar branch of sdenoe, it has for a 
long time done more for kindred studies 
than any other — it may almost be said, than 
all other periodicals. The July number has 
a biograpnical sketch of President Johnson, 
with portrait and phrenological analysis of 
character : a biography and portrait of Sec- 
retary Harlan ; very handsome portraits of 
Victoria and Eugenie; a personal descrip- 
tion of the conspirators on trial at Washing- 
ton. The physiological department contains 
an article entitled Fat Folks and Lean 
Folks, which gives many interesting facts 
respecting ihe cause and cure of obesity and 
emaciation. Among the numerous * brief • 
articles are many of no little value, and we 
doubt not that the ** Phrenological Journal" 
is at least as efficient an auxiliary to the 
cause of education as some of the technically 
educational journals. 

"Barnard's American Journal of Educa- 
cation," for June, contains 1. Biographical 
Sketches of the Presidents of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction ; 2. Pennsylvania State 
Normal School at Millersville ; 8. Progres- 
sive Development of Physical Culture in the 
United States ; 4. History of Various National 
Societies for the Advancement of Education ; 
6. History of the System of Common Schools 
in Connecticut ; 6. Public Instruction in the 
Free Cities of Germany ; 7. Public Inptruo- 
tion in the Duchv of Arnhalt ; 8. Proceed- 
ings of the New York State Teachers' Aaso- 
ciation; 9. Hints to Young Students on 
Studies and the Conduct of Life, by Men 
Eminent in Literature and Business: 10. 
Chronological Catalogue of Educational 
Periodicsls, from 1811-1864. This number 
has a portrait of the Rev. Samuel R. Hall. 
It announces that the number for September 
will ho devoted exclusively to the proa.'ed- 
ings of the several State Teachers' Assticia- 
tions, with biographical sketches of their 
presidents These sketches of more than 
eighty of the prominent teachers and pro- 
moters of educational improvement in the 
different States, will be accompanied by 
upwards of twenty portraits. In the list we 
notice the names of Davies, Woolworth, 
Sheldon, Hazeltine, and Stoddard, of New 
York ; Edwards, of Illinois ; Gregory, of 
Michigan ; Peckham, of New Jersey ; An- 
drews, of Ohio ; Camp and Huntington, of 
Connecticut ; Hagar, Parish, Stone, and 
Sheldon, of Massachusetts ; Weston, of 
Maine; Coburn, Wickersham, Bates, and 
Allen, of Pennsylvania ; McJilton, of Mary- 
land, and other representative teachers of 
the different States. 
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SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 



In the last number of the Moivthlt 

an allusion was made to the experiment by 
which starch sugar had been obtained in a 
hard, granular condition. To obtain this 
result the starch is first treated with sul- 
phuric acid in the usual manner. The 
neutralized solution is then evaporated in a 
wooden vessel, allowed to rest and to solidify 
gradually. The mass of raw sugar is then 
removed and strongly pressed in a cloth, the 
syrup which is pressed out being reserved 
and boiled down in a fresh operation. After 
pressing, the sugar is melted and further 
concentrated in a water bath until the liquor 
.reaches forty-three or Ibrty-five degrees 
Baume. Wbsn this point is reached, the 
melted sugar is allowed to cacAi with an 
occasional stirring. If it is desired to obtain 
the sugar in small granules, the stirring is 
continued. When this mass has cooled to 
twenty-five or thirty degrees, it is removed 
and dried in a gently heated drying- 
room. 

The fossil remains of the horse indi- 
cate that this animal inhabited the United 
States during the post-pleioccne period 
contemporarily with the mantodon, mega- 
lonyx, and the V broad-fronted" bison, and 
was not originally imported into America 
from the East, as generally supposed. 

-Experiments indicate that paint on 



-A new sjTBtem of loeomotiveff has 



surfaces exposed to the sun will be much 
more durable if applied in autumn or spring, 
than if put on during hot weather. In cold 
weather it dries slowly, Ibrms a hard, 
glossy coat, tough like glass; applied in 
warm weather, the oil strikes into the wood, 
leaving the paint so dry that it is rapidly 
beaten off by rains. 

-Coal put into bins and leveled can be 



measured, from one to a thousand tuns, with 
as much accuracy as it can be weighed on 
scales. For instance, Lehigh wliitc-ash coal 
per tun of 2,000 pounds, of the e^g or stove 
size, will uniformly measure 34^ t'ect cubi- 
cal, white- ash Schuylkill coal will measure 
85, and the pink gray and red-ash will reach 
86 cubical feet per tun of 2,000 pounds, or 
40 feet for 2,240 pounds, the difference of 
cubical contents between the net and gmes 
tun being exactly 4 feet. If the length, 
breadth, and height of the bin be multi|?ied 
together, and the product divided by the 
aforesaid contents of a tun, the quotient 
must show the number of tuns therein. 

-The proper mode of introducing the 



desirable French system will be for Congress 
to pass a law making it the legal system at 
the end of five or ten years ; so as to give 
the several States an opportunity to have it 
thoroughly taught in the public schools. 



been invented in France, so ooBstmcted as 
to surmount connderable declivities and to 
describe carves of a small radios. These 
engines have four cylinders and six axles, 
divided into two groups of three each, moved 
by the {nstoiis of one pair of cylindets. The 
wheels are so small that the fireplace of the 
boiler extends beyond them, so tliat the fire 
requires an unusually laige surfiioe. To 
fadlitate the describing of small corves, a 
little play is left between the flanges of the 
wheels which keep the train between the 
rails, and the axles have some play in their 
sockets. 

In the alluvial basin of the river La 



Plata have recently been discovered a quan- 
tity of fossil bones, many of which have been 
deposited in the Museum of Buenos Ayrea. 
Amon^ these are the thigh bones of the 
Megatherium, of a much larger size than ever 
seen before ; large horses' heads with curved 
teeth, and a whole skeleton of the Glyptodon, 
a gigantic animal of the order Edentata, that 
is, having no teeth in the fW)nt of the jaws. 
This Glyptodon is ncariy nine feet long by 
five fieet in height. 

-It has been recently discovered that 



sulphate of copper is an excellent preserva- 
tive for wood. Pieces of wood of moderate 
dimensions may be preserved by letting 
them soak for eight or ten days in a solution 
of five kilograms of sulphate in ten liters of 
water. At the Garden of Plants, a solution 
of two kilograms of sulphate in one hundred 
liters of water is found very useful in pre- 
serving the mats with which the hothouses 
are covered. 

A new method of concentrating the 

mineral waters of Saratoga has been pro- 
posed — that of freezing. A portion of the 
water ynW be frozen, and the remainder, 
containing all the mineral substances^ will 
then be boiled. The water shook! be genUy 
agitated during the process of freemng; when 
the frozen portion will collect in the form of 
a milky snow. 

-M. Gi&rd, of Paris, has 'succeeded in 



constructing a steam-enfi;ine for aerial navi- 
gation, whose weight be^xs a very small 
proportion to that of ordinary engines of 
equal power. The first model, constructed 
under his superintendence, has been worked 
with success at a pressure of nine hundred 
pounds to the square inch, and he is san- 
guine that he will soon be aUe to increase 
the pressure to three thousand pounds. 
This engine, placed in the car, will drive a 
propelling screw, furnished with very large 
vanes, wliich in calm weather will send the 
balloon through the air at the rate of thirty 
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mflfls aa boor. Tlie car will hold three 
dagFs' fopply of eoal and waler. By meenB 
of a eoodeneer, the rame water can be need 
over and over again. The balloon will be 
made of two thlcknesBee of mnslin, with an 
intervening thicknesB of India-rabber. 

^The triangnlations of Central Enrope 

have been commenced in Anstrian territory. 
The first point of the fiist order is situated 
on the heiffht of Doblits, near Prague. 
The longitude of Doblitx was determined by 
an electrical connection with Leipzig. 

Permission to work a French patent 

ibr the mannfaptuie of brandy from coal gaa 
has recently been porcfaaaed for a large sum 
by an English company, and the work is to 
be started in London. 

-A sueoessful experiment was lately 



made in Paris for the preservation of grain 
from fermentation and the attacks of insects, 
by inclosing h in a melal vessel and exhaust- 
ing the air. Ten hectolitera of wheat were 
placed in a metal vessel, and the air waa 
exhausted. The vessel was opened after 
fifteen days, and the weevils, which were 
seen quite lively when the wheat was 
placed in the vessel, had quitted their cells 
and were dead. They were warmed, but 
did not stir. Placed on white paper, they 
were reduced to powder, without leaving 
any stain on the paper. Experiments on 
wheat under glass, prove that the weevil 
retains life longer than any other insect 
when deprived of air. 

-A lamp has been invented by which 



photographers can employ the hours after 
sunset in multiplying negative copies from 
noeitive pictures tiuLen during the day. 
Light is obtained from two streams of 
oxygen, one pure, the other saturated with 
ether, or some spirit rich in hydrogen, the 
let of £ame impinging on a cyl&der of 
lime. 



^Water moves miles horisontally. 

While it moves only a few feet vertically. 
If the earth were covered with an ocean of 
uniform depth, the tides could be easily cal- 
culated in a mathematical way, but the 
irregularity of the depths of the sea, and the 
shapes of the continents, make it compli- 
cated. Investigators would do well to de- 
viee some means of recording horizontally, 



well m vertiQally, the motion of tha 
The tides are one and a half to two 
days old, according to the coast. At Bom* 
bay they are one and a half days old ; that 
is, the semi'diumal tide. But the diurnal 
tide is not more than a few hours old. Tides 
of a longer period are much more acceler- 
ated by friction than tides of a shorter 
period. 

-For the health of passengers, paddle> 



steamers are found to be superior to screws, 
as it regards oscillation ; but the atmosphere 
in screw-steamers is rather better, the engine 
being apart from the rest of the veeseL 
Nautical diseases have in a great measure 
lost their virulence, on account of the short 
time in which passages in steam vessels are 
effected. The fr^uent renewid of air caused 
by steam is, to a certain extent, a preserva- 
tive against maladies peculiar to hot cli- 
mates. 

The main wheel of an American watch 

makes 4 revolutions in 24 hours, or 1,460 in 
a year ; the second or center wheel, 2A revo- 
lutions in 34 hours, or 8,760 in a year ; the 
third wheel, 102 in 24 hours, or 69,080 in a 
year; the fourth wheel (which carries the 
second-hand), 1,440 in 24 hours, or 525,600 
in a year ; the fifth, or 'scape wheel, 12,960 
in 24 hours, or 4,728,400 revolutions in a 
year ; while the beats or vibrations made in 
24 hours are 888,800, or 141,812,000 in a 
year. 



A new pigment, calculated at the. 

same time to increase the resources of the 
decorative painter, and to afford a ready 
means of preserving iron and other metals, 
has recently been introduced at Paris by M. 
L. Oudry. He first obtains a pure copper 
by throwing down the metal by the galvanic 
process ; then reduces the precipitate to an 
impalpable powder by stamping. This 
powder is then combined with a particular 
preparation of benzine, and used in the same 
way as ordinarv paint. Beautiful bronzed 
effects are produced upon it by means of 
dressing with acidified solutions and pure 
copper powder. The articles painted with 
the new material have all the appearance of 
electro-bronze; its cost is less than one 
sixth ; it will last from eight to ten years. 
Mr. Oudry also proposes to substitute ben- 
zine oil for linseed and other oils. 



m • m 



MISCELLAFF. 



^Mrs. L. H. Sigonmefy, whose death at 

an advanced age is announced, was per- 
haps more widely known and universally 
req)ected than any other American poetesa 
She was bom in Norwich, Conn., September 



1, 1791, and in 1825publi8hed her first vol- 
ume of poems. Her maiden name was 
Huntley, and she was married to Mr. Chas. 
Bigoumey, a wealthy Hartford ffentleman, 
when she was twenty-eight Previous to 
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that time slie had taught school, ffinoe 
then, though rearing a family of children, 
she found time to produce nearly fifty vol- 
umes. Her prose is marked by vigor, beau- 
ty, and good sense, and, like her poetry, is 
full of good moral precepts. Her poetry be- 
longs to the school in which we look for such 
names as those of Dr. Beattie, Hannah More, 
Mrs. Barbauld, and Dr. Watts. 

-I'he Trenton Monitor, speaking of a 



contributor to the comic paper called Mrs. 
Orundy, quotes the Troy Times as to his 
talents that way : " To us a village cemetery 
at the soft and pensive hour of twilight, is 
wild hilarity compared to the humorous 
writings of Mr. Thomas Dunn English I" 

-One of the novel features of the war 



just brought to a close, has been the use of 
the magnetic telegraph for military pur- 
poses. At the commencement of the present 
fiscal year, there were in operation 6,500 
miles of military telegraph, of which 76 
miles were submarine - of this 3,000 miles, 
including 88 miles of submarine telegraph, 
has' been constructed since the war broke 
out. One million eight hundred thousand 
telegraphic messages were transmitted dur- 
ing the year, at an average cost of about 
thuty cents. 

Several years ago a peasant lad, about 

ten years of age, in the neighborhood of 
Campcn, when sent to mind his &ther's cow, 
would tie her to a tree, pass the whole day 
in drawing her in different positions, and 
take her home at night almost starved. M. 
de Keyser, Director of the Royal Academy 
of Antwerp, secured him the advantage of a 
regular course of instruction. Seven years 
have passed since this epoch, and the little 
peasant, whose name is Charles Ooms, has 
just obtained the Antwerp Academy's first 
prize for his paintings. 

-Mrs. Lincoln has presented to Mr. 



Williamson, her boy's late tutor, the shawl 
worn by Mr. Lincoln in his perilous journey 
to Washington in 1861. 

-Spurgeon, in a charity sermon, related 



a joke about a poor minister who required 
cash, and was met by the remark, '* 1 always 
thought you preached for souls, not money V 
The minister replied : " So I do, but 1 can't 
live on souls, and if I could, it would take a 
great many like yours to make me a break- 
last." 

-Thomas Hood, the son of the famous 



humorist, has become the editor of Fun, the 
weekly paper published in London as a rival 
to Func/i, 

-There is a woman in Quebec 11 3 years 



old. Her children, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren, number 226. 

— A play, entitled " Abraham Lincoln ; 
or, the Civ^il War in America," is on the 
boards of a Vienna theatre. 



An old waiter, haying got a prize in a 

lottery, retired into private hfe ; but it is relat- 
ed of bdm, as a fact, that he could never hear 
a bell ring without crying out, •* Coming, 
sir." Such is the force of habit. 

-A number of peasants, on resuming 



work in the fields, after their mid-day re- 
past, lately, missed one of their comrades, 
and on looking about found him struggling 
in the agonies of suffixsation caused by a 
large snake, commonly called the smiroed 
(coluber milo), which had partially intro- 
duced itself into his mouth while he was 
asleep on the ground. About one-third of the 
snake's body was in his mouth and throat, and 
the rest coiled tightly round his neck. He 
died before the viper could be extracted* 

-The father of Grace Darling died re- 



cently at Banburgh, England, in his 80th 
year. He some years ago resigned his po- 
sition 68 keeper of the Lapstone Lighthouse, 
where oocuired the celebrated shipwreck 
scene in which Grace Darling conferred such 
luster upon her sex. Grace £ed of consump- 
tion in 1842, aged 27. 

-At a meeting of the New York His- 



torical Society, Gen. Cochrane read a paper 
" showing that the waters between Staten 
Island and New Jersey, viz., the Kills, the 
Soimd, and Raritan ^ny, are not nor ever 
were New Jersey waters, but always have 
been and are parts of the Hudson River and 
the waters of New York." 

-When Maurice Margaret was tried at 



Edinburg fur sedition, the Lord Justice asked 
him, " Hae you ony counsel, mon T* *' No.** 
" Do you want to hae ony appointed f " I 
only want an interpreter, to niake me under- 
stand what your lordship says," he replied. 

-A man of genius can no more divest 



himself of freedom of opinion than of the 
features of his face. 

-Flies seem to be exempt from any of 



the pains and penalties that generally await 
intruders and interlopers. They go about 
their own business, and that occupation coii- 
sists principally in meddling with the urg- 
ent business of humanity, lighting upon hm 
nose, making tracks over a ^d pate (if he 
has one), getting in the cofiee cup, getting 
submerged in the butter ; and doing a great 
many other things that flies ought to be 
ashamed of in their quiet moments. We are 
fond of flies ; we may say that we admire 
them — in their proper place — but we shall 
insist on having them served upon a separ- 
ate dish, or not at all. We like the buzz of 
api 'lause, and the buzz of fame, but the buzz 
of a fly is our detestation. Recommend us 
to our friends, but save us from a fly, espe- 
cially the family fly, that is a host in itself. 
Kill one, and a brigade reinforces the de- 
ceased. We hate flies generally, and the 
brevity of this article is owing to their re- 
peated and frequent assaults. 
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THE STORY OF PETER PEDAGOGUS. 

▲ SWISS SCHOOLMASTER OF THE OLDEN STYLE. 



CHAPTER L 

XAM a Sffiaa Protestant sohoolmaster. 
On the 8l8t of July, 1886, 1 was stand- 
ing at the front door of my humble cot- 
tage, when one of the police officials hand- 
ed me a letter from the School Commis- 
sary. I was requested to call upon him at 
two o^clock precisely, as he had a commu- 
nication to make me. 

" Good," thought I, " he wants to tell 
me on what scale I have been rated, and 
what increase of stipend 1 am to expect.*' 
I almost leaped for joy, and would have 
given the messenger a batzen, had I hap- 
pened to have one about me. 

The Federal Council, at the suggestion 
of the Board of Education, had awarded, 
at one time, a sum of 40,000 Swiss francs, 
and, at another, a further sum of 50,000, 
for the purpose of subsidizing the school- 
masters. Inspectors had been roving about 
to find out who, on account of superior 
attainments, were entitled to a share in 
these grants. The examiners, sagacious 
well-informed men, went very courteously 
through their proceedings. I considered 
that I had come off very fairly indeed, and 
had often so framed my replies that they 
had nothing whatever to say to them. A 
peasant, who was present, agreed with me 
in supposing that I had undergone the or- 
deal beautifully. . 

The gold and silver apples hung close to 
our mouths, and we opened them wide — 
very wide — but they did not fall into them ; 
they were reposing quietly in the state 
bank ; and, though our desires had been 



greatly excited, our sacks were still 
empty. 

It may be imagined how overjoyed I 
was on receiving the letter. * Like a child 
on new-year^s morning. I ran to announoa 
to my wife our good luck, which, however, 
I could only describe as an unknown 
quantity. Pressing her to put the last 
piece of meat into the soup, I said it would 
do her good, and that she might set her 
mind at ease as to the rest Then 1 took 
my little pot of hot water for shaving, a 
part of which 1 spilled on my hand, and,, 
with scalded fingers, made two or three 
gashes on my chin ; but, as I actually vi- 
brated with joy, I felt not the slightest pain,, 
tranquilly covering the wounds with plas- 
ters of tinder. 

This being Sunday morning, as I was 
precentor in the church by virtue of my 
office as schoolmaster, I went to the min- 
ister for the psalms. When the heart is 
full, the tongue is relaxed ; and I spoke to* 
his reverence of my anticipated elevation.. 
The announcement seemed to afford him 
pleasure, a circumstance that astonished 
me; for we believed the clergy grudged 
us better pay, and that it was owing ta 
them we had not long before had an in- 
crease of stipend. How this notion had 
entered into our minds, I do not exactly 
know ; for, on the other side, I had often 
heard the farmers say they could never sat- 
isfy the clergy as to what they gave towards 
the schools and salaries of the schoolmasters. 

At church the minister gave out the 
psalm in tnol^ which annoyed me greatly, 
as my spirits were too elated to sing in a 
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grave tone, and the organist moreover 
played nnusually slow. I could not for 
the life of mo keep the time in moZ, and 
pang the hymn of praise according to the 
tone of my own heart, high and quick, as 
the blood sped merrily through my veins. 

The result was a singular medley, which 
caused a good deal of talk, there being 
doubt as to who was to blame. I sang on 
in lively strain without observing that the 
organist was gradually falling behind me, 
though he sometimes looked angrily across 
his shoulder. That part of the congrega- 
tion who happened to be in a good humor 
followed me, whilst those who had cares 
to trouble them lingered behind with the 
organist. The minister, no great hero in 
music, tried to keep pace, sometimes with 
the one and sometimes with the other. It 
was not till I arrived at the end of the 
psalm, and with my co-singers was silent, 
that I noticed the playing and singing still 
continued. Then I awoke from my day- 
dream, and stared in my turn at the organ- 
ist with a look of surprise at his mistake ; 
but he paid no attention whatever to my 
signals of displeasure. 

What the subject of the minister's dis- 
course that day was, I am unable to say ; 
and you will perhaps pardon a poor school- 
master for his shortcomings in this respect, 
when you reflect that he had only eighty 
Swiss francs a year, and five healthy chil- 
dren, but who now thought himself on the 
point of obtaining a share of 90,000. Ohl 
could you look into such a heart and be- 
hold how the pleasing anticipations crowd, 
and swarm, and throng, hurrying and 
devouring each other, in a manner scarce- 
ly conceivable I To form an idea of such 
a state of things, put a glass of vinegar, 
modem fashion, under a magnifying glass, 
and witness the world of animalculn 
thronging about, annihilating and repro- 
ducing each other in never-ceasing activ- 
ity. First come to the surface debts to be 
paid ; these are swallowed by a thousand 
pressing necessities that present them- 
selves in manifold variety, from deficien- 
cies in the supply of children's stockings 
to the over-bed that wanted a new cover- 
ing ; in turn, these give way to a whole flood 
of wants that roll up dense and dark, over- 
spreading the entire horizon of the thoughts. 



Ah ! the mnltitode of desires that spring 
np in the mind of a schoolmaster, with 
eighty francs a year and ^ye children I 
How infinitely varied are the things he has 
had to do without, from a new pipe ta 
that book which contains all that he might 
want and all that he might yet need to 
knowl 

I was quite frightened when the people 
rose up, for it was not tUl then 1 recollect- 
ed being present at a sermon. Had I been 
asleep and set a bad example ? Collecting 
myself, I joined devoutly in the prayer, 
and this time kept better pace with the 
organist. 

At home, my wife had never seemed so 
slow in getting dinner ready; but never 
did I enjoy the meal better than this daj^ 
The good lady cast a doleful look at her 
last piece of meat, whiLst I, merry as a 
cricket, was playing with the children. 
At last she said to me, " Peter dear, if I 
were you, I would not sell the hide till I 
caught the bear.'' I wiped my month, 
laughed at her, tied on my very best neok- 
cloth, and started o£ Speeding on the 
wings of expectation, I was at the place 
of my destination long before two o'clock ; 
but 1 could not then see the oommissarjr 
for he was still ^igaged exemioing the 
school-children. 

The hearty dinner and the quick walk 
had made me thirsty, and excited a desire 
within me to take a drink, an inclinadoii 
which, under ordinary circumstances, I 
should have repressed; for 1 hold it wrcmg 
in a man to indulge himself whilst his wife 
had to say to the children at home, when 
they ask for & slice of bread, ** No, wait a 
bit, and yon will have some potatoes.'^ 
With the exception of six krentzers left 
with my wife, I had all the ready-money 
we possessed, which consisted of four bat- 
zen and a hal£ That is not much; but 
still, I thought, a man who expected a 
share of 90,000 francs, might spare a cb<^ 
in out of it 

On entering the parlor of the inn, I 
noticed a number of people making merry 
in a private room ; and before I had order- 
ed my chopin, some one called out: '* Hal- 
lo, Pedagogus, have a glass with ma" 

A schoolmaster, and one who has only 
four batzen and a half in his pooket, is not 
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Tery likelj to demiir at saoh an invitation ; 
bat he goes to see who offers it, and so 
did L The speaker was an noder-teacher, 
who, beaming with J07, sat at the head of 
a table addressing Ids guests as the giver 
of a feast Ordering a chair to be bronght 
for me, he asked me to sit down and help 
mjself to whatever I liked. I had dined 
so well that I codM not eat, but did not 
refuse a glass of wine, wondering all the 
time how a person in his position could 
behave in so extrava^^t a style. 

From the appearance of the persons 
seated at the table, I judged that a christ- 
ening was being celebrated. Calling to 
mind that the under-teaclier had been 
married not long before, I concluded that 
he was now rejoicing over the advent of 
his first-bom. The fool, thought I, fancies 
his baby to be the eighth wonder of the 
world, and is probably forming schemes 
and projects to secure for it at least the 
rank of a School Commissary. He does not 
seem to know that all fathers have the 
same opinion about their first boy ; but the 
fifth or sixth materially alters the state of 
afi^irs ; humbly and dolefully they then 
take the lowest seat at the table, and, on 
the appearance of the eighth or ninth, 
they feel inclined to slip under it alto- 
gether. I was not destined to remain 
long in ignorance as to the true cause of 
my host's exultation, and the reason why 
the best of every thing had been placed on 
the table. 

'^ You are on your way to the commis- 
sary's, are you not ?" said he. ** Well, I 
wish he may have as good news for you as 
he had for me. I am in a rapture of de- 
light. As we came out of church to-day, 
he told me I had been classed at 800 francs 
a year, and I thought on the reception of 
such gratifying news I might eigoy myself 
and friends a little.'' 

I readily admitted that he was justified 
in so doing, and my own position seemed 
no longer black, but began to assume a 
pink and rosy hue; for, thought I, when 
such a stripling, who has scarcely escaped 
from his teens, and has had no sphere to 
test his capabilities beyond the ^Normal 
School, has been nominated to 800 francs 
a year— what ought not I to look forward 
to, who, besides being forty years of age, 



had kept a school for nearly a quarter of a 
century and had commenced with very fair 
testimonials t 

I could not get away until the hour of 
my appointment was long past On leav- 
ing, I promised to look in as I returned and 
report my success ; then with long strides 
I hastened to learn what estimate had 
been made of my abilities. 

When I arrived, the commissary was 
walking up and down in front of his house, 
enjoying his afternoon whiff. Greeting 
me kindly, he expressed a hope that 1 had 
been put to no inconvenience ; '^ for," said 
he, "you would be pretty sure to learn 
the news that I have to give you soon 
enough." 

" That is a curious remark," thought I. 

" Yes," he continued, *' I am sorry for 
you and some others, that things have 
turned out as they have done. I can not 
comprehend what they are about at Berne ; 
but such is always the way with people 
who imagine they possess infinite wis^ 
dom." 

^^The old gentleman is a little addle^ 
pated," thought I ; '* for, if the councillors 
at Berne who allowed 300 francs a year to 
onr under-teacher by way of a beginning, 
have endowed me in any thing like the 
same proportion, that is as much wisdom 
as I could reasonably expect them to pos- 
sess; it would be barefaced to look for 
more." 

" What, then, Mr. Commissary, have 
they done?" I inquired. *'Very likely 
they have acted to the best of their ability, 
and people such as we are easily satisfied; 
enough to keep awigr misery is all we 
want." 

**Just so," rejoined the commissary, 
'* and you will not have that for some time 
to come, I fear, if things go on as now. 
What you say is the reason why I regret 
to communicate to you the intelligence I 
have received. The authorities have not 
granted you an augmentation of salary, 
and have placed you in the class to which 
they can not allow a stipend of 160 francs. 
But on amending your qualifications, you 
are at liberty to make a fresh application ; 
and, so far, you may consider yourself 
fortunate, for had you been a month older, 
at the date of your examination, yon would 
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have been declared incapable of ixnprore- 

ment" 

On hearing this statement, I stood star- 
ing with open month, and for a time could 
neither shat it nor move my tongue. At 
length I managed to stammer out, ^I 
hope things are not so bad as yon say." 

** Unfortunately," replied the commis- 
sary, **they are exactly as I have described 
them, and I can let yon see the declaration 
in black and white, if such is your wish." 

I would gladly have stayed, and vented 
my affliction there and then, and at the 
same time asked whether any thing could 
be done to alter the decision ; but I ob- 
served that the old gentleman was as much 
pained as I was. 

With heavy heart I moved disconsolate- 
ly away. I did not keep the promise 1 had 
made to return and let the merry-makers 
know how I had fared. Who will blame 
me, if I did not choose to parade my dis- 
grace before the onder-teacher and his 
friends? 

' I would gladly have welcomed a sym- 
pathizing heart, into which I could have 
poured my sorrows. Heavily oppressed, 
I felt as if I were walking knee-deep in 
mud, and a sheathing of lead incased my 
members. Every man I met startled me, 
fearing he might see by my appearance 
that I was a schoolmaster who had been 
deemed unworthy of 150 Swiss francs a 
year. 

To avoid a group of bowlers, I slunk 
into the shade of a pine wood, where 
every thing was as gloomy as my own 
thoughts. My distress rose np like a 
spectre before me, expanding and becom- 
ing more ffearful as 1 advanced. Throw- 
ing myself down, I hid my face in the 
damp moss and wept bitterly, every thing 
within and around me seeming dark, woe- 
ful, hopeless. 

Ah, my fellow-creatures in adversity, 
should you desire that your tears may dry 
up, do not press your eyes on the bosom 
of the earth. Lift them upwards, thither 
where the sun shines, the stars sparkle 
like bright witnesses of the everlasting 
Light, that can transform sorrow into 
eternal joy. Those visible signs in the 
heavens aifect the mind, and dispose it to 
cheerfulness and comfort. 



Whilst brooding over my miseries the 
snn went down, and the stars were hidden 
behind the clouds. Thus, owing to the 
obscurity without and the darkness within, 
I oonld scarcely find my way. 

The nearer I approached home the more 
downcast I became. What, thought I, 
would my wife say to the sad result? 
Should 1 at once confess what had ti*an8- 
pired, or conceal it for a time ? 

1 had not altogether concluded what to 
say when I arrived at the honse. 

Peeping in at the window, I saw the 
children ranged round the table singing a 
school-song, while their mother was sitting 
in the stove corner, with her head leaning 
down, so that 1 could not tell whether she 
wept or was asleep. This determined me 
to disguise the truth as long as possible, 
by giving equivocal answers and feigning 
cheerfulness. 

Forcing a smile into my countenance, I 
entered the room with a bold ** God grant 
you all a good evening!" llie children 
started up, exclaiming "^Good evening, 
father;" their mother, quickly drying her 
eyes, came forward, and saying, ^* Yon are 
late," sat down at the table, and then add- 
ed, **I know you would like something 
wann, and I have got something for you." 

In serving up the supper she asked no 
questiens, bnt looked into my face, whilst 
I exerted myself to joke with the children ; 
but I could not muster courage to say, 
** Mother, it has turned out badly." When 
the children had gone to bed, she sat down 
by my side and said, **Now, am I not 
right; you have been unsuccessful ?" 

1 would not confess, but she absolutely 
refused to be deceived, asserting that she 
knew me too well to be mistaken in her 
impressions, and could tell by the first 
look whether I felt easy in mind. At last 
I had to communicate the misery I felt 
She wept, and I tried to console her ; but 
found I was in more need of consolation 
than she was. Indeed, our attempts to 
mitigate each other's sorrow only made 
the mutual g^ief more apparent. Next we 
tried to form projects, resolving to rise 
earlier and go later to rest ; bnt on reckon- 
ing up, we discovered this would not much 
mend matters, for my hours of duty if in- 
creased would in no way augment the pay. 
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Next we thought of scattering our chil- 
dren amongst the good people who had 
proml<«ed to take charge of them. This 
aoheme pained ns both so ranch that it was 
not dwelt upon. After exhausting oar 
stock of ideas, my wife remarked that it 
was late, and, as we were both tired, we 
ahonld go to bed. 

After commending ourselves to Ood, the 
suggestion was adopted. 81eep, my moth- 
er used to say, was the great ocean in 
which poor people drowned their miseries; 
true, they always came up to the surface 
again, but each time they were lighter. 
Sleep, however, I could not Gloomy 
thoughts haunted me like evil spirits; a 
violent animosity arose within me against 
the people who had placed so low an esti- 
mate upon my attainments, and I felt 
strongly inclined to go to law with them, 
and obtain justice in that way. At last, 
however, sleep came, and put an end to 
these contemplations. 

But it only changed the current of my 
thoughts; the phantoms of a vision took 
possession of my brun. I beheld the 
door gently open and give entrance to a 
well-known schoolmaster of the neighbor- 
hood. He was a quarrelsome fellow, 
aliort in stature, thin and wiry ; his white 
hat thrust over his eyes, and a large por- 
celain pipe with a straight short stem in 
his mouth. Holding a long writing in his 
hand, he placed himself, with bis tumed- 
up nose, in the centre of the room. 

** Peter," said he, ** I dare say you have 
fared very much as I have. I passed for 
a learned man, always professed to be 
one, and people believed me. Now the 
examiners came and placed me in a lower 
class. 1 felt myself and the credit of the 
oonntry injured by this proceeding. I 
thought the people would have risen and 
renounced their obedience, on account of 
my having been treated in such a scurvy 
manner. But no such thing; they are 
icicles and blockheads, afraid of the mag- 
nates who are delighted at my disappoint- 
ment — for I am a great deal too clever for 
them. Now I have drawn up a petition 
to the supreme council, which I know to 
be composed of patriotic men. I shall 
read it to you, for I want you to sign it." 

The petition began by stating that the 



Board of Education demoralized the 
people, allowed the teachers to starve, 
interfered with things they did not under- 
stand, and squandered away the school- 
master's subsidies. Next it averred that 
the Government Council, by a treacherous 
silence, showed itself perfectly ignorant of 
the art of governing. Then came a vari- 
ety of things about the clergy ; how they 
alone were favored ; and how it would be 
acting more wisely to pay teachers such 
salaries as the clergy had, since the former 
were of more service than the latter ; add- 
ing that for aught the petitioner cared, 
they might transfer the stipends of the 
schoolmasters to the clergy. He (the pe- 
titioner) then spoke of the Superior Oourt, 
of the reactionary proceedings, and of a 
great many other things that I did not 
very clearly understand. Then came the 
conclusion, in which he deinauded that 
the Grand Council should appoint a com- a 
mission to bring the accused authorities to 
trial, and craved the councillors meanwhile 
to suspend the Superior Court, the Gov- 
ernment Council, and the Educational 
Board from all their functions, so that no 
further mischief might ensue. 

When he finished reading, he began to 
search for pen and ink, so that 1 might 
sign the document. 

At this moment another figure glid^ 
forward from a corner of the room. How 
it had got in, I know not. It was that of 
a lean man, with a red face and remark- 
able nose. In one hand it held a good- 
sized cake, and in the other a bottle. It 
stood behind the schoolmaster, and shook 
its head very vigorously, making a variety 
of contemptuous movements with the 
cake, and at last began to speak, but in such 
a way that the other did not hear a word. 

" Pedagogus," began the figure, " I have 
heard of your disappointment, and have 
come to condole with you. Behold this 
bottle. It contains old apple brandy of 
1884, that will always refresh you, and the 
bottle will never get empty. Do not 
listen to that envious fellow there ; envy 
is but a sorry passion at the best. As for 
raUing against the clergy, disappointed 
men are very apt to do that There are, 
no doubt, covetous, bigoted, ignorant men 
in the Church ; but, if the examiners have 
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rated you too low, and others too high, 
they alone are to hlatne — not the olergy, 
the Superior Ooort, the Government Ooun- 
cil, or the Board of Education. Never- 
theless there is good fortune in store for 
yon yet. A time will come when presents 
will be showered upon you, like manna in 
the desert. Ooming home, your knapsack 
will be always ftiU, and you will be able to 
feed your children like young ravens in 
the brook. Many a joy you will possess. 
Ton will be extolled over mountain and 
▼alley ; ladders will be placed against your 
chinmey, and hams and sausages will 
abound in your kitchen ; all your miseries 
will be at an end. Therefore be of good 
cheer, and eat a slice of my cake, and 
drink a glass of my brandy, instead of 
signing envious petitions." 

Meantime the schoolmaster, who had 
struck a light, lit his pipe, and found the 
pens and ink. Advancing toward me, he 
presented the petition for my signature, 
just as the other handed me a glass of his 
brandy ; and there I lay, doubtful which 
to accept. 

I wavered between the two like a reed 
in the blast I could not well refuse to 
sign the petition of the little schoolmaster, 
for, small as he was, I feared him. Yet I 
was reluctant to append my signature ; for 
I knew that the little man might, in the 
end, have himself and all concerned with 
bim hung, particularly if the parties he 
was petitioning against remained masters. 
Then the apple-brandy and the cake were 
inviting. Wiiat could I do? Flesh and 
blood inclined me to yield to the eating 
and drinking — ^yet I hesitated. 

The two tempters had drawn nearer and 
nearer, the schoolmaster stretching f<»th 



the paper in one hand, and holding his 
pipe with the other ; whilst his opponent, 
holding the glass and the cake, pressed his 
bottle to his breast Adopting a middle 
course, I held my hand tremblin^y for tbe 
paper, and shoved my mouth toward the 
brandy. This brought the two into con- 
tact, tliey touched each other, started bacik 
and stared at each other, as if doubtful 
how to act. Advanekig again toward me, 
the little one wielded his piqpe aa a shield 
against the foe, and the oth«r prudently 
covered himself with his botde. 

Not wishing to oflfend either, I continued 
passive. They, seeing that I was not like- 
ly to decide the ccmtest, entered into a 
desperate struggle. I felt the paper throat 
into my hand by the one, and the fiery 
fluid poured down my throat by tlie other. 
The pipe and t^e bottle were smashed in 
the conflict ; both the combatants, falling 
upon my body, weighed me down, as if a 
rock were resting on my breast. In their 
rage, the one thrust some of the cake into 
my month, and the other did the same 
with his petition. Being thus nearlj 
choked, my senses left me. 

I awoke, bathed in perspiration. My 
wife, finding me trembling and moaning, 
had roused me. My body seemed bruised 
all over, and it being morning, I got np, 
but was even more dejected than on the 
evening before. 

Seeing my mental depression, it occurred 
to my good wife to send me to the resi- 
dence of a friend, that he might cheer me. 
This learned and eccentric fHend whom I 
visited, persuaded me to write the chap- 
ters which will follow. I trust they will 
interest and profit my fellow teachers ia 
America. 



MEANS OF MENTAL DEYELOPMBNT. 



A CONTRIBUTOR in a late number of 
the Monthly said, "Human intelli- 
gence may be developed by two methods — 
by classical learning, and the mathematical 
studies; good educational instruction re- 



quires both.*' This proposition asserts that 
all mental culture comes from two branches 
alone. Other studies, the writer would 
perhaps grant, are very well for other pm> 
poses — as, for example, the study of natural 
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Mknce, history, etc. — ^bat are nothing worth 
in the discipline and development of the 
mental powers. 

Now, preposterous as this proposition is, 
in this form, it is very widely received and 
acted npon by those who are engaged in 
education. The plan of education in our 
schools and colleges is almost univer- 
sally built upon this dogma. Look for a 
moment at our colleges. When a young 
man is examined for admission, the exam- 
ination is only in relation to language and 
mathematics, and not a question is asked 
in regard to the natural sciences. Any 
knowledge of them is considered superfluous 
00 far as concerns his being fitted for his 
college course. Then after he enters col- 
lege he is drilled in the same two branches 
through two long years ; and in the last 
two years of his course he is taught, but 
from the circumstances of the case very in- 
adequately, in some of the natural sciences. 
All this, which 1 know to be strictly true 
of some colleges, is, so far as I have learned, 
true, in the main at least, of the colleges 
generally in our country. 

The result is, that the graduates of our 
colleges fall far short of obtaining sach a 
knowledge of the natural soieuoes as should 
be possessed by any one who appears be- 
fore the community in the character of a 
well-informed man. 

Of course, from the influence of the col- 
leges upon the general system of education, 
tbe same exclusion of natural science is 
practised in the schools, not only those 
which are preparatory for the college 
course, but in others also. Here and there 
we find an exception, but for the most 
part the dogma of the colleges as yet pre- 
vails. 

This exclusion of natural science from 
the early part of education is based upon 
two &lse ideas — the one already mentioned, 
and tbe idea that natural science cannot 
be intelligently studied by very young per- 
sons. Ihe short space of an article will 
permit only the throwing out of some hints 
concerning the former. 

No one can dispute the general state- 
ment, that tfie act of acquiring knowledge 
qfany kind has an influence in developing 
the }totBers of the mind. In other words, 
patting the mind into action strengthens 



and develops it, as muscular exercise 
strengthens and develops the body. 

We advance another step. Exercmng 
the mind on eome atibjects develops the men- 
tal potoers more than exercising it an other 
subjects. The general rule on this point is, 
that the subject which awakens the most 
activity in the mind is the most valuable 
in this respect. Tried by this rule, natural 
science can not be put upon an inferior level. 
Every one will admit at once that its in- 
vestigations call forth quite as much men- 
tal effort as the study of language. How 
is it now as compared with mathematics t 
Are not some of its grand conclusions ca- 
pable of arousing the mind to as high and 
extended flights of thought as any of the 
greatest of mathematical solutions? In- 
deed, do not the mathematics derive their 
highest interest from their application to 
natural science, and thus show that the 
two are fitted to go hand in hand together 
in ** developing human intelligence f" 

We go a step still further. In derelop- 
ing the mind each branch of study has its 
peculiar pravin^x. It is manifest to every 
one that the mind in the study of mathe- 
matics is brought into a state of action dif- 
ferent from that which occurs when it is 
studying language. The same is obvious 
in a comparison with the study of natural 
science. For a full and systematical de- 
velopment of mind, then, different branches 
of study are required. If any one be pur- 
sued to the exclusion of the rest, there will 
be an uusymmetrical, a distorted develop- 
ment This is often seen in the influence 
of an undue prominence of mathematical 
study. This study serves to give definite- 
ness to mental action, but fails to secure 
that range of action which is required in 
most of the circumstances in which tb% 
mind is called to act in life. In other 
words, while it gives strength and clear- 
ness, pursued alone it shuts up to such 
strictness that it inevitably narrows the 
mind. This is often seen. A man may 
have the most thorough and extensive 
mathematical training, and from the pos- 
session of mathematical genius may arrive 
at great eminence ; and yet he may be, in 
the ordinary sense of the term, a poor rea- 
Boner — poor at making an argument — poor 
at arriving at such conclusions as must be 
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formed in the eyerj-daj business of life. 
Other training is needed here in conneo- 
tion with the mathematical. The stndy of 
language will partly supply the deficieooy. 
But I know of no study which will do so 
much in this respect as the study of natural 
science, for this introduces the mind to a 
wide observation of various facts. It is the 
grappling with facts that not only gives to 
mental action an eminently practical char- 
acter, but liberalizes and elevates it by the 
wide range of phenomena open to us in 
nature. 

Much of the reasoning used in natural 
science and on ordinary subjects, it should 
be observed, is not strictly mathematical. 
Mathematical reasoning has to do with few 
points, and is, in a certain sense, simple. 
But many of the reasonings in natural 
science take in a large range of points, 
some of them often mere analogies, and are 
therefore very complex in their character. 
The same can be said of the reasonings 
upon which much of human action is based 
in business, politics, etc. If the strictness, 
not to say narrowness, of mathematical 
reasoning were to be applied in such cases, 
much of what we now consider settled 
must be marked as not proven, and doubt 
and uncertainty must everywhere be in- 
troduced. 

It is what are called the observing 
powers that are most prominently culti- 
vated in the study of natural science. And 
here let it be distinctly understood what I 
mean by observation. I do not mean the 
bare collection of facts through the action 
of the senses. Observation implies thought 
guiding the collection of the facts and mak- 
ing out their relations. It therefore im. 
plies reasoning in connection with the ac- 
tion of the senses. A good observer is a 
good reasoner, and is not a mere fact- 
hunter. Premising this, I remark that 
one of the chief aims of education should 
be to cultivate this observation. This is 
the basis of success in life — a true success. 
It is what makes the welUinfomud man, 
and fits him for the varied exigencies that 
may arise in his course. 

One means of cultivating this observa- 
tion is found in the study of natural sci- 
ence, for it supplies from earth, air, and 
water an abundance of facts to call forth 



the Action of the observing powers. Bat 
to secure the result, the study must be 
pursued aright The chief object of in- 
struction should not be, as it often is, to 
load the memory with the technical! ties 
and hard names of science. The teaching 
of facts and simple fundamental pnnciplee 
should be the prominent object tl»x»iighout, 
while the technicalities and terminology 
should be kept in the background, should 
not be introduced at all at the outset, and 
should be brought out gradually, even 
cautiously, as the pupil advances in lus 
course of instruction. As an illostration 
of the wrong way of teaching natural sci- 
ence I would inentipn the common mode 
of teaching botany. The classification of 
plants is made the chief thing, while the 
interesting facts and principles of vegeta- 
ble physiology, which should constitute 
the body of the study, are very much left 
out of view. 

Adopting the plan thus indicated, natu- 
ral science can be taught throughout the 
whole course of education, beginning with 
the child as soon as he learns to read ; for 
there are phenopiena all around us which 
can be made intensely interesting to the 
child ; and the teaching of these facts, ao- 
companied with such explanations as he 
can comprehend, is really teaching the be- 
ginnings of science. Much of wliat is 
called object-teaching can be made to 
assume this form. 

Important as it is tliat the observing 
powers should be cultivated, not only is 
there a failure to do it in education, as it is 
commonly pursued, but the action of these 
powers is actually repressed, e^ecially ia 
the earlier part of the course. The child 
is alive to see all that is around him, and is 
full of inquiries about the phenomena that 
he witnesses. He is an observer, or in 
other words, a young philosopher. He is 
in an attitude of mind to learn a great 
deal, and will do so if he be taught aright 
But subjected to the drudgery of rote- 
learning in the schoolroom, and practically 
given to understand that observation is no 
part of education, but that learning con- 
sists in spelling, reading, committing to 
memory words and forms of expression, 
and ciphering, he gradually gives up what 
tiie teacher would call his troublesome 
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inqnisitiTeness. This annataral course has 
80 mach influence, that it is a general fact 
that children are not as good observers at 
twelve years of age, as they are at eight 
and nine. 

The discussion of these points would 
make this article too long. In conclusion, 
let it be stated, that there are indications of 
change in the general plan of education, 
looking to the setting aside of the homdrum 



dmdgery of rote-learning, and the intro- 
duction of the study of things in place of 
the mere memorizing of words and forma. 
This is the grand reform that is needed, 
and we never shall realize fully what edu- 
cation is, until natural science is put on a 
level with the study of language and of 
mathematics, and, like them, is taught in 
proper gradations, from the outset of edu- 
cation throughout its whole course. 



PEDAGOGICAL LAW. 



II. 



THAT teachers may understand the 
general feeling, as well as the law, on 
the important subject of corporeal punish- 
ment, we will cite the opinions of the 
courts, using in every instance the identi- 
cal language in which they were deliv- 
ered. 

1. When the Hon. John A. Diz was 
Superintendent of Schools for the State of 
New York, he gave the following as his 
opinion : The practice of inflicting corporeal 
punishment upon scholars, in any com 
whateveTy has no sanction but usage. The 
teacher is responsible for maintaining 
good order, and he must be the judge of 
the degree and nature of the punishment 
required when his authority is set at de- 
fiance. At the same time he is liable to 
the party irgured for any abuse of a pre- 
rogative tohieh it uoholly derived from cus- 
tom. {Supt. Common Schools Decisions^ 
102.) 

2. The authorities all one way. — The 
Supreme Court of Indiana expresses its 
regret as follows : The law still tolerates 
corporeal punbhment in the schoolroom. 
The authorities are all that way, and the 
Legislature has not thought proper to 
interfere. The public seems to cling to a 
despotism in the government of schools 
which has been discarded everywhere else. 
Whether such training be congenial to our 
institutions, and favorable to the full de- 
velopment of the future man, is worthy of 
serious consideration, though not for us to 



discuss. In one respect the tendency of 
the rod is so evidently evil, that it might, 
perhaps, be arrested on the ground of 
public policy. The practice has an in- 
herent proneness to abuse. The very act 
of whipping engenders passion, and very 
generally leads to excess. Where one or 
two stripes only were intended, several 
usually follow, each increasing in vigor as 
the act of striking inflames the passions. 
This is a matter of dsuly observation and 
experience. Hence the spirit of the law 
is, and the leaning of the courts should be, 
to discountenance a practice which tends 
to excite human passions to heated and 
excessive action, ending in abuse and 
breaches of the peace. Such a system of 
petty tyranny cannot be watched too 
cautiously, nor guarded too strictly. The 
tender age of the sufferers forbids that its 
slightest abuse should be tolerated. So 
long as the power to punish corporeally in 
schools exists, it needs to be put under 
wholesome restrictions. Teachers should, 
therefore, understand that whenever cor- 
rection is administered in anger or inso- 
lence, or in any other manner than in 
moderation and kindness, accompanied 
with that affectionate moral suasion so 
eminently due from one placed by the law 
" in loco parentis''* — in the sacred relation 
of parent — the court must consider them 
guilty of assault and battery, the more 
aggravated and wanton in proportion to 
the tender years and dependent position of 
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Hie pnpil. It can htrdly be doubted bat 
thftt pablio opinion will in time, strike tbe 
ferule from the hands of the teacher, leav- 
kig him as the true basis of government, 
only the resources of his intellect and 
heart. Snch is the only policy worthy of 
the State, and of her otherwise enlight- 
ened and liberal institutions. It is the 
policy of progress. The hnsband can no 
longer moderately chastise his wife ; nor, 
according to the more recent authorities, 
the master his servant or apprentice. 
Even the degrading cruelties of the naval 
service have been arrested. Why the per- 
son of the school-boy, '^ with his shining 
morning face,'* should be less sacred in the 
eye of the law than that of the apprentice 
or sailor, is not easily explained. It is 
regretted tiiat such are the authorities — 
still courts are bound by them. All that 
can be done, without the aid of legislation, 
is to hold every case strictly within the 
mle ; and if the correction be in anger, or 
in any other respect immoderately or 
improperly administered, to hold the 
onworthy perpetrator guilty of assault 
and battery. The law having elevated the 
teacher to the place of the parent, if he is 
still to sustain that sacred relation, ^4t 
becomes him to be careful in the exercise 
of his authority, and not make his power a 
pretext for cruelty and oppression. (14 
Johm. R.y 119.) Whenever he undertakes 
to exercise it, the eatue must be sufficient; 
the instrument suitable to the purpose; 
the manner and extent of the correction, 
the part qf the person to which it is ap- 
I^ed, the temper in which it is inflicted — 
ail should be distinguished with the kind- 
ness, prudence, and propriety which be- 
come the station. (Gooper «. McJunkin, 
4 Indiana E^ 290.) This court has more 
egrmpathy for roguish yooths, and less for 
hectored teachers than any other, we 
l>elieve, in the land. To our mind the 
reason why the law gives the teacher the 
right to punish is very clear and easily 
explained, but it does not seem to be so to 
this court. 

8. The teacher to have the hen^t qfany 
reasonable doubt. — The Supreme Court of 
Vermont recently gave a very able opin- 
ion on tills subject, from which we extract 
tiie following: A schoolmaster has the 



right to inflict reasonable corporeal pun- 
ishment. He must exercise reasonable 
Judgment and discretion in determining 
when to punish and to what extent In 
determining upon what is a reasonable 
ponishment, various considerations must 
be regarded — the nature of the offense, 
tile apparent motive and disposition of the 
offender, the influence of his example and 
conduct upon others, and the sex, age, size, 
and strength of the pupil to be punished. 
Among reasonable persons much differ- 
ence prevails as to the circumstances 
which will justify the infliction of punish- 
ment, and the extent to which it may 
properly be administered. On account of 
this difference of opinion and the difficulty 
which exists in determining what is a 
reasonable punishment, and the advantage 
which the master has by being on the epot 
to know all the circumstances, the numner, 
look, tone, gestures of the ofKtnder (which 
are not always easily described), and thos 
to form a correct opinion as to the necee- 
ttty and extent of the punishment, consid- 
erable allowance should be made to the 
teacher by way of protecting him in the 
exercise of his discretion. Especially 
should he have this indulgence when he 
appears to have acted from good motives, 
and not from anger or malice. Hence the 
.teacher is not to be held liable on the 
ground of excess of punishment, unless the 
punishment is clearly excessive, and 
would be held so in the general judgment 
of reasonable men. If the punishment be 
thus clearly excessive, then the master 
should be held liable for such excess^ 
though he acted from good motives in 
infficting the punishment, and, in hist own 
judgment, considered it necessary and not 
excessive. But if there is any reasonable 
doubt whether the punishment was exces- 
sive, the master should have the benefit of 
that doubt. (Lander «. Seaver, 32 V^rmoni 
JK., 128; 19 /*., 108; 4 Qra/y, 87; 2 
J)eter, and Bat,, 865; 8 Salh, 47; Eeeui 
Domestic Eel, S7^S75; Wharton's Amsr. 
€rim. Zav), 1,259 ; and 1 Sanders on PL 
and J5^., 144.) 

4. The Supreme Judicial Oourt of Mas- 
sachusetts are of the opinion that a ferule 
is a proper instrument of punishment. In 
the case in which this decision was ren- 
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dored, there was evidence that the papU 
disobeyed a proper rale of school, which 
had been published bj the defendant to 
the school in her presenee. The defendant 
introdooed ei^idenoe to show that the 
popil was obstinate, told ^Edsehoods, and 
was insolent before and daring the time of 
punishment ; and alleged that it was for 
all these faolts that he inflicted the panish- 
neat. There was also evidence tending to 
show that the pnnishment was not very 
severe till after the papil had replied to 
him with insolent words and manner ; and 
it was proved that the defendant ceased 
punishing when the papil acknowledged 
her faalt, asked forgiveness, and promised 
to behave better. The defendant asked 
the jadge to instract the jary ''that a 
school-teacher is amenable to the laws, in 
a criminal prosecution for puni^ng a 
scholar, only when he acts malo animo^ 
from vindictive leeliogs, or under the vio- 
lent impulses of passion or malevolence; 
that he is not liable for errors of opinion 
or mistakes of judgment merely, provided 
he is governed by an honest purpose of 
heart to promote, by the discipline 
en^)loyed, the hi^est welfare of the 
school, and the best interests of the 
scholar; that he is liable in a criminal 
prosecution, for punishing a scholar, only 
when the amount of punishment inflicted 
is more than adequate to subdue the 
scholar and secure obedience to the rules 
of the school." The judge did not instruct 
the jury as requested, but instructed them 
^ that a teacher had a right to inflict cor- 
poreal punishment upon a scholar; that 
the case proved was one in which suoh 
punishment might properly be inflicted; 
that the instrument used (a ferule) was a 
proper one; that, in inflictiog corporeal 
punishment, a teacher must exercise rea- 
sonable judgment and discretion, and most 
be governed, as to the mode and severity 
of the punishment, by the natare of the 
offense, and by the age, size, and apparent 
powers of endurance of the pupil; that 
the only question in this case was whether 
the punishment was excessive and im- 
proper; that if they should find the pun- 
ishment to have been reasonable and 
proper, the defendant could not be deemed 
guilty of an assault and battery; but i^ 



upon all the evidence in the case, they 
should find the punishment to have been 
improper and excessive, the defendant 
should be found guilty." The jury 
returned a verdict of guilty, and excep- 
tions having been taken by the defendant 
to the foregoing charge of the jadge, the 
case was afterwards argued before the 
appellate court, where the charge of the 
judge was declared to be correct. (Oom- 
monwealth v. Randall, 4 Grapj 87.) 

5. A lady teaeker in trouble. — ^This was 
an indictment for assault and battery. The 
defendant, fiachel Pendeiigrass, kept a 
school for small children, and punished 
one of them with a rod to such an ex- 
tent as to leave marks, all of which were 
such as were likely to pass away in a short 
time and leave no permanent injury. The 
judge instructed the jury that if they be- 
lieved that the child (six or seven years of 
age), had been whipped by the defendant 
at that tender age, with either a switch or 
other instrument, so as to produce the 
marks described to them, the defendant 
was guilty. The jury under this charge 
returned a verdict of guilty ; but Rachdl 
took exceptions to the charge, and the case 
was afterwards argued in the higher court, 
in which the following opinion was deliv- 
ered for that gallant court by Judge Craa- 
ton : It is not easy to state with precision 
the power which the law grants to school- 
masters and teachers, with respect to the 
correction of their pupils. It is analogous 
to that which belongs to parents, and the 
authority of the teacher is regarded as a 
del^^on of parental authority. One of 
the most sacred duties of parents, is to 
train up and qualify their children for be- 
coming useful and virtuous members of 
society; this duty cannot be effectually 
performed without the ability to command 
obedience, to control stubbornness, to 
quicken diligence, and to reform bad 
habits ; and to enable him to exercise this 
salutary sway, he is armed with the 
power to administer moderate correction 
when he shall believe it to be just and 
necessary. The teacher is the substitute 
of the parent ; is charged in port with the 
performance of his duties and in the exer- 
cise of these delegated duties is invested 
with his power. The law has not under- 
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taken to prescribe stated pnnisbments for 
particular offenses, bat bas contented itself 
with the general grant of the power of 
moderate correction, and has confided the 
graduation of punishments, within tlie 
limits of this grant, to the discretion of the 
teacher. The line which separates moder- 
ate correction from immoderate punish- 
ment ctm only he a^ertained by reference 
to general principles. 1 he welfare of the 
child is the main purpose for which pun- 
ishment is permitted to be inflicted. Any 
punishment, therefore, which may seri- 
ously endanger life, limbs, or health, or 
shall disfigure the child, or cause any other 
permanent injury, may be pronounced in 
itself immoderate, as not only being un- 
necessary for, but inconsistent with, the 
purpose for which correction is authorized. 
But any correction, however severe, 
which produces temporary pain only, and 
DO permanent ill, cannot be so pronounced, 
since it may have been necessary for tlie 
reformation of the child, and does not 
injuriously affect its future welfare. We 
hold, therefore, that it may be laid down 
as a general rule, that teachers exceed the 
limits of tlieir authority when they cause 
lasting mischief; but act within the limits 
of it^ when they inflict temporary pain. 
When the correction administered is not in 
itself immoderate, and, therefore, beyond 
tlie authority of the teacher, its legality or 
illegality must depend entirely, we think, 
on the qui animo with which it was ad- 
ministered. Within the sphere of his 
authority, the master is tlie judge when 
correction is required, and of the degree 
of correction necessary; and like all others 
intrusted with a discretion, he cannot be 
made penally responsible for error of 
judgment, but only for wickedness of pur- 
pose. The best and the wisest of mortals 
are weak and erring creatures, and in the 
exercise of functions, in which their judg- 
ment is to be the guide, cannot be right- 
fully required to engage for more tban 
honesty of purpose, and diligence of exer- 
tion. His judgment must be presumed 
correct, because he is the judge, and also 
because of the difiSculty of proving the 
offense, or accumulation of offenses, that 
called for correction ; of showing the 
peculiar temperament, disposition, and 



habits of the individual corrected ; and ot 
exhibiting the various milder means that 
may have been ineffectually used before 
correction was resorted to. But the mas- 
ter may be punished when he does not 
transcend the powers granted, if he gross- 
ly abuse them. If he use his authority as 
a cover for malice, and under pretense ot 
administering correction gratify his own 
bad passions, the mask of the judge shall 
be taken ofi^ and be shall stand amenable 
to justice, as an individual not invested 
with judicial power. We believe that 
these are the rules applicable to the de- 
cision of the case before us. If they be, 
there was error in the instruction given to 
the jury, that if the child was whipped by 
the defendant so as to occasion the marks 
described by the prosecutor, the defendant 
had exceeded her autliority and was 
guilty as charged. The marks were all 
temporary, and in a short time all disap- 
peared. No permanent injury was done 
to the child. The only appearances thai 
could warrant the belief or suspicion that 
the correction threatened permanent 
injury, were the bruises on the neck and 
the arms ; and these, to say the least, were 
too equivocal to justify the court in assum- 
ing that they did threaten such mischief. 
We think that the instruction on this 
point should have been, that unless the 
jury could clearly infer from the evidence, 
that the correction inflicted had produced, 
or was in its nature calculated to produce, 
lasting injury to the child, it did not ex- 
ceed the limits of the power which had 
been granted to the defendant We think 
also, that the jury should have been further 
instructed, that however severe the pain in- 
flicted, and however, in their judgment, it 
might seem disproportionate to the alleged 
negligence or offense of so young and 
tender a child, yet if it did not produce or 
threaten lasting mischief, it was their duty 
to acquit the defendant ; unless the facts 
testified induced a conviction in their 
minds that the defendant did not act 
honestly in the performance of duty, 
according to her sense of right, but under 
the pretext of duty was gratifying malice. 
We think that rules less liberal toward 
teachers can not be laid down without 
breaking in upon the authority necessary 
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for preserving discipliDe, and commanding 
respect) and that although these rules leave 
it in their power to commit acts of indis- 
creet severity with legal impunity, these 
indiscretions will probably find their check 
and correction in parental affection and in 
public opinion; and if they should not, 
that they must be tolerated as a part of 
those imperfections and inconveniences 
which no human laws can wholly remove 
or redress. (I'he State v, Pendergrass, 2 
Deter, and Bat. R, 8^6.) 

6, It is undoubtedly true that in order to 
support an indictment for assault and bat- 
tery, it is necessary to show that it was 
committed ex intentiane^ and that if the 
criminal intent is wanting, the offence is 
not made out. But this intent is always 
inferred from the unlawful act. The un- 
reasonable and excessive use of force on 



the person of another being proved, the 
wrongful intent is a necessary and legiti- 
mate conclusion in all cases where the act 
was designedly committed. It then be- 
comes an assault and battery, because pur- 
posely inflicted without justification or 
excuse. Whether, under all the facts, the 
punishment of the pupil is excessive must 
be left to the jury to decide. (Common- 
wealth V, Randall, 4 Gray^ 88.) 

7. Whether the instrument used by the 
teacher, for the punishment of a pupil, was 
a proper one, is for the jury to decide, in 
consideration of all the circumstan^s of 
the case. Evidence that the same kind of 
instrument was used in other schools in 
the vicinity will rebut the charge of mal- 
ice, by showing that the teacher did not 
resort to an unusual instrument (Lander 
«. Seaver, 82 Vermont £., 126.) 



EARLY THEORIES CONCERNING THE EARTH. 



FROM the most ancient times, the 
energies of philosophers have been 
expended on investigations of the ge- 
ography and astronomy of our globe. 
Theories of every character, varying from 
mere puerility to the most profound reason- 
ing, have been offered to account for its 
phenomena. To these speculations especial 
interest is attached, not only because of 
their relation to pure science, but also be- 
cause they illustrate the gradual develop- 
ment of the hnman mind. In the earlier 
ages, theories were mere fanciful concep- 
tions. Hypotheses, offered for the expla- 
nation of natural occurrences, were sup* 
ported only by dogmatic assertion, or ab- 
stract metaphysical reasoning. Careful 
inquiries into facts, and searching investi- 
gations of causes were unknown. But 
when we pass from the mythological story 
of Atlas upholding the heavens, to the 
grand discovery of gravitation by Newton, 
we find that, in later days, mere theories, 
ite offspring of an untutored and nnre- 



Btrained imagination, are no longer re- 
ceived, and that metaphysics are no longer 
employed to hreed confusion in natural 
science. We are struck, too, by the comi- 
plete emancipation from that ancient re- 
ligious bonda^xe, or rather intolerance, 
which fettered science, by denouncing as 
atheists and threatening with loss of life 
all those whose abler intellects shook off 
the trammels which bound their contem- 
poraries. With the perfecting of mechan- 
ical ingenuity and the increased knowledge 
of mathematics, together with the greater 
opportunity and desire for investigation, 
scientific determinations have become 
more exact ; and now, by the term theory 
we no longer understand a fanciful con- 
ception, but rather the influence deduced 
from an accurate comparison of facts ob- 
tained by careful research. Instead of tlie 
besotted superstition which once prevail- 
ed, exercising its pernicious influence upon 
every action of the mind, we find an al- 
most universal incredulity, which readily 
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r^eots every soiendfio hypothesis not fallj 
horne out by facts. 

As appears from what has been said, 
these theories form one of the most inter- 
esting chapters in the history of the hnman 
intellect. A brief review of them there- 
fore can not fail to be interesting and in- 
stmctivo. We shall briefly examine the 
more proininent theories which have been 
advanced respecting the geography, as- 
tronomy, and cosmogony of oar planet. 

BABLY GEOOSAPHY. 

The earliest system of geography on 
record is found in the writings of Homer. 
That author regarded the earth as a flat 
oval body of very limited extent, surround- 
ed on all sides by a mighty river, called 
Ocean. This system was universally re- 
ceived until Thales, about six centuries 
before Christ, asserted that the earth was 
a sphere. This view was adopted by the 
Pythagoreans, but, being unsupported by 
observations, was accepted by very few, 
and was soon forgotten. Plato afterwards 
tanght that the world was composed of 
twelve pentagons, while Anaximander 
maintained that the form was that of a 
cylinder. At length, as commerce extend- 
ed, the spherical form of the earth was 
demonstrated, and has been accepted with- 
out cavil since the first century of the 
Christian era. Perhaps the most extrava- 
gant reverie ever presented, concerning 
the earth s form, was that of Captain 
Symmes, who some forty years ago ad- 
vanced the theory that the earth is a 
hollow sphere, whose interior is inhabitar 
ble or at least accessible by openings at the 
poles. This enthusiastic ofiBcer actually 
sought opportunity to explore the polar 
regions to test the truth of his hypothesis, 
which was called the "American the- 
ory." 

At a very early period attempts were 
made to ascertain the circumference of the 
earth. Aristx)tle says that, in his time, it 
was believed to be 400,000 stadia. Era- 
tosthenes' calculations gave only 250,000 
stadia » probably about 31,600 Roman miles, 
for we are uncertain as to the length of the 
stadium used) ; while another observer 
could only obtain 240,000, — and this result 
was reduceil, by subsequent calculations, 



to 180,000 fltedia. The first resnlta ap- 
proaching accuracy were obtained by 
Snelliua, a Hollander, who in 1615 
measured off an arc of a meridian by trir 
angulation, and so gained an approximate 
result Maupertius afterwards used the 
same method of measurement, and caloa- 
lated as the distance 26,000 miles, which 
varies very slightly from the length of a 
meridian as now determined. 

Among the ancient Greeks geographical 
knowledge was veiy limited. According 
to their system, the earth terminated on 
the north by the imagmary RiphsBan 
mountains, inhabited by ^e Gorgons ; on 
the west by the Pillars of Hercnlea, or 
Straits of Gibraltar; on the south by 
Ethiopia ; and on the east by the Euxine 
or Black Sea. Beyond these limits flowed 
the mighty river Ocean. At the extreme 
north, or "Tliule," there dwelt, in dark- 
ness, the Cimmerians, a fabulous race; 
while underneath, in the cavern of Tar- 
tarus, the Titans, foes to the gods, lived in 
a never-ending night 

The earliest recorded attempt at enlarg- 
ing geographical knowledge was made by 
Pharaoh Secho, king of Egypt, who, 
about 600 B. o., dispatched an expedition 
down the Red Sea for this purpose. The 
fleet sailed around Africa, and coming 
northerly reached the Pillars of Hercules, 
through which it returned to Egypt by the 
Mediterranean. Herodotus doubted the 
history of this expedition, from the fact 
that, during a portion of the voyage, the 
sun was at the south, while again it was at 
the north of the explorers. This observa- 
tion, however, when examined by the light 
of modem discoveries, affords the strongest 
possible proof that the expedition actually 
sailed in those regions. In the fifth cen<p 
tury B. 0. Hanno sailed from Carthage, and 
explored the whole coast of Europe as far 
north as Britain ; and afterwards the con- 
quests of Alexander extended the bound- 
aries of the known earth toward the 
east 

It was not until within two centuries 
B. 0. that any attempt was made to found 
a scientific system of geography. About 
that time Eratosthenes, a Grecian philoso- 
pher, offered his celebrated theory. He 
conceived a line, nine thousand miles long. 
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drawn east and west throngh those places 
whose longest day was fourteen and one* 
half hours, which was crossed perpendicu- 
larly hj another line, five thousand miles 
long, running north and south. The ex- 
tremities of these lines marked the limits 
of a helt, five thousand hy nine thousand 
miles, which included all the inhabitable 
portions of the globe. Beyond these 
limits was an impassable ocean of un- 
known extent, but which, the shrewd 
speculator conceded, might possibly con- 
tain some islands or continents. About 
one hundred years later, Strabo wrote his 
renowned geography, a work which has 
been justly admired in all ages for its 
purity and elegance of style. While this 
author adopted many of the views of 
Eratosthenes, he £eu* excelled that writer 
in accuracy of description. His work, 
however, was reliable only concerning the 
coasts about the Mediterranean, as it con- 
tains many erroneous statements concern- 
ing Africa and Western Europe. 

THK FIKST MAPS. 

The honor of producing the first map 
was reserved for Uipparchus, the astrono- 
mer, who lived about a century and a half 
B. o. He was the first who applied lines 
of latitude and longitude to the marking 
out of relative distances. Ptolemy, who 
lived about 120 a. d. and was distinguished 
alike as geographer and astronomer, pro- 
duced a work on geography, which though 
in many respects exaggerated, was far 
superior to any of its predecessors. This 
work, and the map which accompanied it, 
were, in the main, accepted as perfectly 
reliable until the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, when several important errors in 
latitude were discovered, which rendered 
a thorough correction of the map neces- 
sary. 

PROOBS88 OF DISOOYBRISS. 

Little progress was made in geographical 
science for nearly fourteen centuries. Few 
discoveries were made ; only Iceland, the 
Azores, and the Canaries on the west, and 
equally insignificant lands on the east, had 
been added to the map. True, the hardy 
voyagers of the north had explored the 
coasts of America as far south as Long 



Island, and had established colonies ki 
Greenland and New England ; but before 
the end of the eleventh century the colo- 
nies had perished, and, by the time of 
Columbus, had entirely passed from the 
minds of men. Africa was yet, as indeed 
until within one hundred years of our own 
time, a true terra incognita. The most 
extravagant and fabulous reports prevailed 
concerning its inhabitants. Men and ani- 
mals of gigantic size and shadowy fbrm 
X>eopled its vast deserts, while monsters of 
hideous deformity existed in its southern 
borders. 

Towards the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the travels of Marco Polo in the East 
attracted attention, and drew men once 
more to the consideration of geographical 
questions. About this time, strange tim- 
bers floated from the west upon the Azores, 
and the bodies of two men, from the same 
direction, drifted about in the currents 
until they were thrown upon the Canary 
shores. Men were already eagerly seek- 
ing some shorter passage to the Indies 
than the tedious route which doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope. Convinced of the 
sphericity of the earth, and influenced by 
the occurrences just mentioned, Colum- 
bus, the great admiral, concluded that, 
by sailing westwardly, he could reach the 
Indies in a much shorter time than by any 
other route. His efforts were crowned 
with success, and his discovery of the 
Western Continent opened the only way 
by which we could attain to a true system 
of geography. 

Since the discovery of America geo- 
graphical science has advanced with great 
rapidity. We are no longer compelled to 
theorize concerning unknown countries, and 
our maps are no longer disfigured by yel- 
low blanks, marked ^^ unexplored regions,^' 
for all have been in a measure described. 
Those problems of the ancients, the sources 
of the Nile and Niger, have been solved by 
the intrepid explorers of this century. 
Ethiopia has been as thoroughly explored 
by Livingston, Burton, and Barth, as China 
or India by others; the islands of the 
Pacific and even the lands about the poles 
have been marked out and named. Maps 
are now in every house, and the child of 
twelve years knows more of our globe than 
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did the wisest philosopher of Greece or 
Rome in the days of our Saviour or at the 
fall of the Roman empire. 

THE EA.RLT A8TE0N0MT OP THE BABTH. 

The most primitive system of astronomy 
was that of appearances, which placed the 
earth in the centre of the universe, and 
regarded all the other heavenly bodies as 
revolving about it once in twenty-four 
hours. This was the system maintained 
by the ancient Egyptians and Chaldeans, 
and *ifterwards modified by Ptolemy. The 
first theory on record diflfering essentially 
from this was that of Pythagoras, who, in 
all probability, received it from the Egyp- 
tian priests during his travels through 
their country.* Ihis philosopher held 
that, as the sun was fire, and therefore the 
most dignified object in the universe, it 
occujiies the center, and the earth revolves 
about it once in a year. Diogenes Laertias 
says that Philolaus, a disciple of Pythag- 
oras, endeavored to explain the apparent 
revolution of the heavenly bodies, by 
assuming a diurnal rotation of the earth. 
This hypothesis throughout resembled 
very much tliat of Copernicus, propounded 
nearly twenty centuries later, but was 
encumbered with so great a mass of rub- 
bish, and was so repugnant to the received 
views, that, being supported by no natural 
authority, it soou passed from the memory 
of men. So soon indeed, that in a work 
recounting the varied astronomical theories 
previously given, published about the 
beginning of our era, no mention is made 
of that of the Pythagoreans, although the 
doctrines of that school had been fully set 
forth by Aristarchus only two centuries 
and a half before. 

The next theory which claims our at- 
tention is the Ptolemaic ; so termed from 
its author, Claudius Ptolemsdus, a Roman 
geographer and astronomer, who lived 
under the emperors Adrian and Antoninus. 
This speculator believed that the earth is 



* Mr. Lewes doubtp^ this, but the presamptive 
evideuce is so strong that we accept lU — Esi- 

tOB. 



in the center of the aniverse, and that 
around it the heavenly bodies moved in 
the following order of distance — the moon, 
Venus, sun, Mars.Jupiter, Saturn, and the 
fixed stars; above these are two spheres 
forming the crystalline heavens; beyond 
these is the primum mobile, which in some 
mysterious manner revolves once in twen- 
ty-four hours, and carries with it the heav- 
enly bodies. Outside of all, and surround- 
ing them, was the calum empyreum, or 
abode of spirits. This theory was appar- 
ently so simple, and so perfectly in accord- 
ance with natural appearances, that, not- 
withstanding the many inconsistencies 
and even gross contradictions in the sys- 
tem, it retained ascendency over all others 
for upwards of fourteen centuries. 

During this long period in\;e8tigations 
were continued. Discoveries of peculiar 
planetary motions were made, many of 
them exceedingly difficult of explanation 
by the Ptolemaic theory. Additions to it 
were constantly made, until at length the 
system became so excessively cumbrous 
and complicated that a conceited king of 
Spain once remarked, *^ liad I been of God's 
council when he made the heavens, I could 
have taught him how to mend his work.^' 
About the end of the fifteenth century, 
Nicholaus Copernicus, a Polish canon, 
becoming convinced of the incompetency 
of the accepted system, began anew the 
investigation of the heavenly bodies. 
Nineteen years of intense labor resulted 
in that greatest and complete system 
which bears his name, and, with few 
changes, is now received throughout the 
civilized world. 

This system, as now maintained, makes 
the sun the center around which Ihe 
planets revolve, in set periods, in elliptical 
orbits, attended by the satellites, which in 
turn revolve about their primaries. Coper- 
nicus did not live to complete his labors. 
He was so opposed and hampered by the 
bigoted prelates of his age, that his great 
work, " De Orbitus Celestium," was sup- 
pressed, and he received the first copy of 
it only on his death-bed. 

(To be continued.) 
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FRENCH NOVELTIES IN EDUCATION. 



A PATRIOTIC edncationist, in an ad- 
dress to " la belle France," suggests 
that, ontside every town-hall throughont 
the empire, there should be tables exhibit, 
ing the names of famous kings, poets, and 
heroes, and inscriptions of the most 
remarkable events that have happened in 
the neighborhood. He would turn the 
walls of railway stations and waiting- 
rooms to account, covering them with the 
names of the largest towns, the principal 
ruins and monuments, and the most famous 
spots in the vicinity ; and with indications 
of the prevailing industry of the district, 
its geological character, and the like. He 
believes that the " odds and ends of time," 
now wasted in front of the town-hall, and 
in railway stations and waiting-rooms, 
would thus be turned to account ; and, by 
way of proof, urges a consideration of the 
fact that, around the large colored railway 
maps, affixed to the walls of some railway 
Btations, there is generally a group of stu- 
dents, composed, for the most part, of 
workingmen. 

We would be glad to believe that some- 
thing of the kind might be undertaken 
here. If on the City Hall barrack^ and 
the new Court-house fence, and the ferry- 
slips of the metropolis, we were to substi- 
tute a view of Niagara Falls, and statistics 
of the construction of Suspension Bridge, in 
place of glaring notices of Plantation Bitters 
and the cabalistic S. T.--1860— X., the 
change would certainly have no disastrous 
effect on Young America, and might possi- 
bly have aome beneficial result In an estiietic 
point of view. Our parks and thorough- 
fares would, doubtless, be no less advan- 
tageous to our fashionable belles, if they 
were there occasionally forced to read 
some botanical statement, or acquire some 
fact in natural history, instead of being 
constantly reminded of the questionable 
benefits of *^ ambrosial" balsams, and com- 
pelled to undergo an interminable ortho- 
graphic discipline, in the necessity of a 
constant spelling of ^^Sozodont" and 
'^Kathairon." 

Three other gentlemen, petitioning the 
Senate, make less feasible proposals. One 



of them, impatient to see aU the provincial 
patois die before himself, prays the Senate 
to require that no teacher shall allow a 
pupil to utter a word that is not French, 
and that only French expressions shall be 
allowed in catechisms, sermons, and town- 
council discussions. Another memorialist 
prays the Senate to order the publication 
of a '* popular library," which all citizens 
shall be obliged to purchase, the plan being 
to present every citizen with one volume 
annually, and to add the cost of the volume 
to tlie poll-tax. t The third memorialL^ 
having noticed the rapidity witli which chil- 
dren, after leaving school, lose whatever 
facility of reading they may have acquired', 
there, prays that the government would- 
establish, at its own expense, a small 
weekly or monthly journal, to be distrib- 
uted among the young who no longer - 
attend school. These ideas seem to be a. 
little in advance of even French progress. 
On all of the memorials the Senate passed: 
to the order of the day. 

Among the practical innovations is the 
introduction of sewing-machines in the 
schoolroom. An appropriation has been 
made for the purchase of four sewing- 
machines, one of which is to be placed in 
the Douai Female Normal School, the 
others in the parochial schools of Lille, 
Valenciennes, and Dunkirk. In New 
York and other cities, where the news- 
papers teem with propositions to teach 
the theory and practice of the. sewing- 
machine, and schools are established 
promising to graduate " perfect operators . 
for only one dollar," there is no necessity 
for the adoption of this French novelty. 
But it may be that this would be a desira- 
ble feature in some suburban and especially 
in rural schools, if for no other purpose 
than to impress upon the popular mind the 
advantages of the great domestic labor- 
saving machine. The harp — ^beautiful in. 
its poetical associations, but useless and 
insignificant in its application, in thia 
piano-playing age — ^is taught even in back- 
woods seminaries; surely a cabinet-case 
sewing-machine is as Interesting as a work 
of art, and. the plainest one far more- 
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utilitarian, and more consonant with the 
elements of our practical civilization. 

After all, we can expect to derive but 
little advantage from any French novel- 
ties in education. France has done much 
for the welfare of the deaf and dumb and 
the blind, much for science and art, and 



much for general philanthropj. But, 
looking abroad, our eye rests on another 
spot, where we hope for educational 
advancement Germany has, within a 
comparatively few years, done more for 
popular instruction than France conld 
have accomplished in a century. 
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OBJECT-LESSON ON IRON. 



TEACHER. Now, class, look at this, 
and tell me what it is. 

Class. A piece of iron. 

T. Tes. You may name as many of its 
properties as you can, and I will write 
them on the blackboard for you. 

C, It is heavy, hard, solid, stiffj of a 
dark color, dull, can't see through it — 

T. Stay, that will not do; "can't see 
through it" will not look well on the 
blackboard ; you must think of a word to 
express that property. 

C. Opaque. 

T. Right; go on. 

'<7. Iron is imperfect. 

jC How did yon discover that? 

C, You told us that gold, silver, and plat- 
inum are the only perfect metals; there- 
fore iron must be an imperfect metal. 

T, Very good; I am quite encouraged 
to find you remembering so well, and rea- 
soning for yourselves. Can you think of 
any other properties? Can I break this 
piece of iron ? 

C. No.; it is tough. 

T. Abetter word? 

C. Tenacious. 

T, Right; and if it is tenaciouB, what 
other properties will it be likely to possess? 
Do you remember what we said upon this 
subject when we were talking about 
gold? 

(7. Yes, tea($her; it will be malleable 
and ductile. 

T. Because it is tenacious? 

C. No; but it could not be malleable 
iuad ductile if it were not tenacious. 

T, Very well; can you name any sub- 



stanoes that are tenacious, but poaseaa 
neither of the other properties? 

C. Wood, leather, cloth, and paper. 

71 Right; all metals, however, possess 
the properties of malleability, ductility, 
and tenacity, in a greater or less degree. 
Will iron melt? 

G, Yes. 

T. Therefore it is— ? 

C. Fusible. 

T. Right Now I will show you the 
other side of this piece of iron ; what will 
you say of it? 

C, It is rusty, red, and rough. 

T. What will make iron become rusty? 

C, Letting it remain in water. 

T. In the course of time what will the 
rust do to the iron ? 

C. It will eat it away. 

T, Do you know a word which ex- 
presses this property of being eaten away 
by rust? No? It is corrosive. Adds 
will corrode more iquickly than water; 
what is an acid ? 

C. Any thing that has a sharp, eour 
taste. 

T, Yes; now read over the properties 
of iron, as they are written on the black- 
board. 

C, Iron is heavy, hard, solid, stifl^ of a 
dark color, dull, opaque, imperfect, tena- 
cious, malleable, ductile, fusible, and cor- 
rosive. 

T, What is done to the iron to make it 
malleable and ductile? 

C. It is heated. 

71 Do you know how many kinds of iron 
there are? 
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G, Three ; forged iron, cast iron,* and 
steel. 

T. Very good ; do yon know any other 
name for forged iron ? 

G. Wrought iron. 

T. What is the meaning of the word 
wrought ? 

G, Worked. 

T. Yes; what then do yon understand 
wrought iron to be ? 

G, Iron worked into shape. 

T, But what must be done to it before 
it will be soft enough to be beaten into the 
form or shape desired ? 

G, It must be made hot. 

T. What is the iron block, upon which 
the blacksmith forges his iron, called ? 

G. An anvil ; a forge. 

T. Both are correct. What is cast 
iron? 

G, Iron melted until it can be poured 
into moulds. 

T, Yes; it requires a great degree of 
heat to convert iron into a liquid; yon 
have, perhaps, some of yon, been in an 
iron-foundry, and have seen the liquid 
fire pouring heavily. down from the fur- 
naces. 

(7. I have, teacher. 

T. You can tell us something, then, of 
the process of casting, and of the moulds. 

G, The moulds are made of a kind of 
loam, or clay ; all the patterns that are to 
be raised-work on the iron, are hollowed 
out in the clay ; and all patterns that are to 
appear hollowed on the iron, are raised on 
the clay. After the melted iron is poured 
into the shapes, it remains to get quite 
cold; the moulds are then broken off, 
and the iron remains of the required 
form. 

T. Which is the more durable, wrought 
or oast iron ? 

G. Wrought iron; cast iron easily 
breaks. 

T, The casting of iron, then, destroys its 
t^enacity, and renders it — what instead ? 

G. Brittle. 

71 Right What do you consider steel 
to be? 

G, The best kind of iron. 

T, That is about correct; it is iron 
worked into a more perfect form. Oan 
yon describe the process ? 



G. It is made hot, and then put into cold 
water. 

T. Yes; the fire for heating it is chiefly 
composed of charcoal ashes and bone shav- 
ings ; this gives the iron a whiter appear- 
ance, and renders the grain, if I may call 
it so, closer and finer. After this heating 
it will bear a very high polish. What is 
the red-hot iron plunged into cold water 
for? ^ 

G. To make it hard. 

T, You would do better to say, "To 
temper it." The temper signifies the de- 
gree of hardness and brittleness, or of soft- 
ness and elasticity to which it is brought : 
the more suddenly it is cooled, the harder" 
and more brittle it becomes; the more 
slowly it is allowed to cool, the softer and 
more elastic it will be. What do you 
understand this property, which we call 
elasticity, to be ? 

G. The power to spring back into the 
shape il has been forced out of. 

T. Very well. Now tell me some of the 
uses of iron. 

G. To make stoves, machines, engines, 
chains, farm and garden tools, ships — 

T, You would find it difficult to name 
all the uses to which iron is applied, they 
are so numerous; but we must not omit 
cutlery. Who can tell what cutlery is? , 

G. Knives, scissors, swords, chiseli^ 
plane-irons — 

T, Yes ; instruments used in cutting. 
Of what are they chiefly made ? 

G, Of steel. 

71 Why is steel used for the manufac- 
ture of cutlery? 

G. Because it is hard; it will take a fine 
keen edge ; and can be highly polished. 

T. Which do you consider the more use 
fed metal, iron or gold? 

G. Iron. 

T, You are quite right ; the loss of iron 
would cause us far more inconvenience than 
the loss of gold would ; yet we are in the 
habit of speaking of gold as being more 
precious than iron, and it is far more ex- 
pensive. How is this? 

G, Because there is less gold than iron 
in the world. 

T, You are right ; the value of any arti- 
cle is determined by its abundance or 
scarcity, and by the ease or difficulty with 
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whioh it can be obtained. Where is iron 
fonnd? 

C, In almost every conntry in the 
world. 

T. It is ; and we shall do well to notice 
the wisdom and benevolence of God, in 
thns xmiversally diffusing so nseful a metal. 
Had it only been foond in a few places, it 
would not have been, as it is now, within 
the easy reach of all ; the cost of trans- 
portation would have made it much more 
expensive. But Edward has a question to 
ask, let us hear what it is. 

B. What do yon mean by transportation, 
teacher ? 

T. Are you puzzled by a word so easily 
defined? The class will turn their thouf^hts 
from iron to derivations, a few moments. 
What does the affix " tion" signify ? 

C, The act of. 

T. Very good. Now there are two 
other parts to the word. Give me the 
roots and significations. 

C, Porto, to carry; trans, over or be- 
yond. 

T. Well, then, the word means — ? 

C. The act of carrying over. 

T. Yes; then the expense of carrying 
iron a long distance, either over land or 
water, would make it cost more. As yon 
have been very attentive to the lesson, I 
will tell yon one or two historical facts 
which have some connection with our sub- 
ject. 

Peter the Great, emperor of Russia, 



learned the trade of a blacksmith, in order 
to set an example to his subjects ; and 
when he worked at the forge, he made the 
boyards, or noblemen, blow the bellows, 
stir the fire, carry coals, and perform all 
the other offices of blacksmiths. 

Gustavus Vasa, king of Sweden, worked 
as a common laborer in the iron mines of 
Dalecarlia ; the miners grew very fond of 
him, and heartily embracing his cause, 
enabled him to resist the tyrannical Danish 
king, Ohristian the Second. The memory 
of Gustavns Vasa is still held in great ven- 
eration. 

A few years ago, an American black- 
smith, who was very fond of learning, 
undertook to study dififbrent languages, and 
was so diligent that he soon learned. I 
think it was, fifteen languages. He then 
started on a tour through Europe, deliver- 
ing lectures. People cidl him ** the learned 
blacksmith." 

Boys, what can hinder some of you from 
doing as well? Diligence and perseverance 
will enable you to overcome difficulties, 
and to rise to any height which other inen 
have been able to reach : perhaps even to 
go a step beyond them. 

*' All that other folks oan do. 
Why, with patienoe, should not you! 
Only keep this rule in view, 
Try, try, try again." 

The lesson should now be reoapito- 
lated. 



THE UNFINISHED PROBLEMS OF THE UNIVERSE/ 



III. 



THE TWO METHODS OF 0B8EBTATI0K. 

WE have converted time into space ; 
this was the first grand accomplish- 
ment for perfecting observations. A second 
of time by the old method was marked out 

* Address by the kte Prof. 0. M. Mitchell. 
** Pulpit and Rostrum," No. 8. New York: 
Scbermerhorn, Bancroft & Co. 



by the beats of a dock. When the observer 
desired to fiisten the precise moment at 
which his star crossed the meridian wire ol 
the telescope, fixing his eye upon the star, 
with his ear he took up the beat of the 
clock. This was the exact order of obser- 
vation. He commences his count — "Five, 
six, seven, eight, nine;" and between 
''nine" and ''ten" the star passes the 
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meridian wire. He divides the space over 
which the star appears to pass in a second 
of time into ten eqnal parts, as nearly as 
he can, and enters in his note-book that 
the star passed the meridian wire at so 
many hours, so many minutes, so many 
seconds, and so many tenths. That was 
the old method. If the astronomer were 
called upon to mark the passage upon 
many wires, as is often done in a transit 
instrument, when he shall have obtained 
the passage of the first wire,- he stops and 
enters it in the note-book. He must keep 
the count of the clock, and he must keep 
bis eye upon the star; and bis attention is 
divided between a variety of objects. 

Now, by the new method, the clock 
records its own beats, takes care of itself; 
and the astronomer has nothing to do with 
it. An electro-magnet under the control 
of the pendulum of the clock (which by its 
motion, swinging backward and forward, 
moves a delicate wire upon an axis, so as 
to dip it at every swing into a cup of mer- 
cury, and close the circuit) brings a point 
down, and strikes a dot upon the disk 
revolving with uniform velocity to meet 
it; so that at the end of every second a 
dot is struck upon tliis disk ; and thus, dot 
by dot, every second of time is formed 
into space. Then, taking up the microme- 
ter, we may cut the intervals between the 
dots into ten thousand parts ; and thus we 
divide them down to any degree of exacti- 
tude. 

When this great experiment was made 
in the outset, I attempted to unite this 
little piece of revolving wire, moving up 
and down, with the telescope, by some 
material sufficiently delicate and perfect to 
accomplish the result. I found it next to 
impossible to get material which would 
answer the purpose. So delicate had the 
wire to be, that a single fibre of silk, or a 
single human hair as fine as ever graced 
the head of beauteous maiden, was all too 
coarse for this purpose. It had not tlie 
requisite spring for such a delicate move- 
ment ; and when this point dipped into the 
mercury it rebounded, and there were 
several touches instead of one. At length 
I went to the spider, for aid in this dilem- 
ma. I spun from him a web, which for 
three long years in every second of time 



was expanded and contracted, and per- 
fonned the mighty service of uniting liter- 
ally and absolutely the heavens with the 
earth. 

THB NEW METHOD OF OBSKBTATION. 

When the star enters the field of view, 
■the observer, located at his transit instru- 
ment, has near him a magnetic key, such 
as belongs to all the telegraphic ofiSces, 
That key being struck, brings down a 
pen-point by the action of electro-magnet- 
ism. Here is the revolving disk ; here the 
steel point ; and when the key is touched, 
down comes the point, and striking upon 
the disk rebounds instantly, and the disk 
moves on uninterruptedly; and thus you 
have time, from second to second, con- 
verted into space upon the circumference 
of tlie disk. When one circumference of 
the disk is full, the disk moves itself on a 
little railway track just far enough to pre- 
sent a new circumference for another line 
of dots ; and when the disk is filled, you 
have a perfect time-scale, absolute in its 
character, on which the clock, by auto- 
matic power, has recorded its own beats, 
and made a perfect record of itself. On 
that disk, by another magnet, another 
point b drawn down, and strikes, at the 
will of the observer, the precise moment 
at which he marks the transit of the star 
across his meridian wire; so that all he 
has to do is this : Take his place at the tel- 
escope, watch the coming of the star, pay 
no attention to the clock (for that takes 
care of itself), and at the instant his eye 
catches the bisection of the star by the 
wire, touch the key, the record is made, 
and all is done. Thus, by this new meth- 
od, the astronomer is relieved of the in- 
tense responsibility of the old method — 
wearing out his nerves, destroying his 
system, and rendering him, at the end of a 
certain time, incapable of continuing his 
observations. Another advantage gained, 
is that we may introduce as many wires as 
we please upon which to mark the transit 
of the stars, and thus reduce our observa- 
tion to as great a degree of precision as we 
may desire. By the old method, remem- 
ber, the observer is compelled to stop 
after the passage of one wire, and record 
the observation; and while he is doing 
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that, the star is going on. By the new 
method, he has nothing to do but to tonoh 
a key, and the observation is recorded. 
Such is a rongh outline of this new method 
of astronomical observation. 80 perfect is 
this method, that we read from the disk 
with the utmost possible facility ; and we 
have conducted this examination in such a 
manner, that now the thousandth part of a 
second is a quantity of time which we 
appreciate and employ every day. 

PBAOTIOAL USJea OF THB NEW METHOD. 

Soon after the application of these new 
methods, it was manifest that we could, by 
the magnetic telegraph, determine the 
difference of longitude between two places 
with wonderful precision. Here is one of 
the greatest triumphs of modern science. 
When we reflect upon the results reached 
by the telegraphic communication between 
distant points in the determination of lon- 
gitude, it seems positively as though modern 
science and skill paid no longer any atten- 
tion to time ; that it just crushed, crowded, 
and condensed a hundred years into a sin- 
gle hour! And it has been done. You 
go now and examine and determine the 
difference of longitude between the great 
Observatory of Paris and that of Green- 
wich, and you will find that by the tele- 
graphic method, by these new means, we 
get better results in a single hour of one 
night than had been reached by all pre- 
ceding time, although they had worked for 
two hundred years. In this particular de- 
partment of astronomy, in linking together 
the diflferent observatories of the world, we 
have now an advantage that no old astron- 
omer ever possessed. 

TO ESTIMATE DIFFEKEKOB OF LONQITXTDE. 

Suppose we wish to determine the 
difference of longitude between New York 
and Philadelphia. The city which is 
furthest east will have a meridian such 
that Uie star will cross earlier than in the 
western one. Now suppose the two ob- 
servers are in telegraphic communication, 
and that there is a disk at each extremity 
receiving clock-beats. The observer in 
New York signalizes his friend in Phila- 
delphia, and says, ^^ The star is coming up 
to New York — ^look out I" and standing by 



the telegraph, the instant the star passes 
his meridian, he strikes the magnetic key, 
and the moment it is recorded on his disk 
it is recorded in Philadelphia. Then the 
Philadelphian waits until the star com^ 
into his field of view, and he signalizes his 
friend in New York that the star is in the 
field of view ; and the moment the transit 
occurs, he strikes the key, and the record 
is made. The interval of time between 
the two records is the difference of longi- 
tude. The process is perfectly dmple; 
there is no difficulty about it ; all can com- 
prehend it. 

There are now two delicate questions 
yet to ask. The difference of longitude is 
actually obtained upon the supposition 
that aJl is perfect, and that this swift- 
winged messenger, the lightning, baa 
flashed from one point to the other with 
infinite velocity. If it do not travel with 
infinite velocity, if it has lagged at all by 
the way, in communicating the messages, 
that amount of error will be entailed upon 
the result. Then it becomes necessary to 
investigate the great problem — 

WITH WHAT YELOOITT DOES THE ELEOTBIO 
OURBENT FLASH ALONG THE WIBE? 

I have had the opportunity of investi- 
gating this problem. I secured a tele- 
graphic communication of wire entirely 
around from Cincinnati to Pittsburg and 
back again, in order to determine whether 
electro-magnetism accomplished the cir- 
cuit of six hundred and seven miles of wire 
instantaneously, or whether it took some 
time. My di»k was prepared, and 'the 
clock-beats were being received upon it. I 
arranged that two pens should record upon 
a metallic disk by steel points, by the most 
delicate dots imaginable, the time for the 
passage of the electric current. Then I 
prepared inside the observatory a short 
circuit of six or eight feet of wire, and to 
that battery I gave the identical intensity 
which belonged to the battery for the long 
circuit I then arranged so that I could 
interchange these two points with each 
other, making one move with the long 
circuit, and the other with the short, at 
pleasure. Having arranged the whole 
apparatus, I watched, with the deepest 
interest) to see whether the clock-beats, 
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as recorded by the two pens upon the 
disk, would fall at the same moment of 
time, or whether an interval would exist 
which the eye or the ear could detect. 
But when the pens fell, it wanted a keener 
and sharper ear than mine to detect any 
difference. 1 then looked to see whether 
the dots struck were in a straight line 
radiating from the center of the disk ; but 
with the most rigorous examination, I 
could discover no difference. I was com- 
pelled to restrain my cariosity until the 
night should pass and the daylight come 



again. Then, with an instrument con- 
structed for the purpose of measuring the 
thousandth part of a second, I measured 
the interval between the two dots — ^those 
struck by the long, and the others by the 
8?iort circuit. I found invariably the same 
result in more than a thousand observa- 
tions. I divided a second into one thou- 
sand equal parts ; and that journey of six 
hundred and seven miles was performed 
in twenty-one of those parts — in twen- 
ty-one thousandths of one second of 
time. 
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HIGHLY attractive to a young ob- 
server is the variety of life which 
meets his eye, as he examines, with a good 
nucroscope, a drop of water from some 
pool rich in organisms. Suppose he has 
nipped off the growing terminal bud of 
some Mj/riophyllum or Nitella, and, hav- 
ing a little broken it down with the point 
of a needle, has placed it in the animal- 
cule-box of the instrument, with a small 
quantity of the water in which it grew, 
selected from the sediment of the pool-bot- 
tom. 

The amount of life at first is bewilder- 
ing ; motion is in every part of the field ; 
hundreds and thousands of pellucid bodies 
are darting across, making a mazy confu- 
sion of lines. Aggregations of little trans- 
parent pears, clinging together by their 
stalks so as to form balls, go revolving 
merrily through their waste of waters. 
Presently one of the pears severs its con- 
nection with the family, and sets out on a 
voyage on its own individual responsibility ; 
little tops of clear jelly with a few specks 
in the interior. 

Here comes rolling by a globe of glass, 
with sixteen emeralds imbedded in its 
substance, symmetrically arranged, each 
emerald carrying a tiny ruby at one end. 
Elegant forms, resembling fishes, or battle- 
dores, or poplar-leaves, for they are of 
many kinds, all of a rich opaque green 
hue, with a large transparent orange-col- 

* Gosse's Leaves. 



ored spot, wriggle sluggishly by, the leaves 
now and then rolling themselves up spirally, 
and progressing in a cork-screw fashion. 
Disks of clear jelly are seen, which are 
continually altering their outline, so that 
you soon come to the conclusion that they 
have no particular form, but every imagin- 
able one in turn. 

The mass, which seems a mere drop of 
thin glaire, almost or quite homogeneous, 
with only one or two bubbles in it, pushes 
out points and projections from its outline, 
excavates other parts, lengthens here, 
rounds off a point there, so that it never 
appears twice in the same shape. Ilere a 
tiny atom arrests the eye by its singular 
movements. Its appearance is that of an 
irregular ball, with a bright spot near the 
circumference ; the whole surface set with 
bristles projecting obliquely from the per- 
iphery. It remains in one place spinning 
round and round upon its center, some- 
times so rapidly as to preclude any sight of 
its distinctive characters, at others more 
deliberately, displaying its bristles and sur- 
face. Sometimes it rolls over in all direc- 
tions, as if to let us see that it is sub- 
spherical, not discoid. And now and then 
it takes a sudden spring sidewise, to a dis- 
tance perhaps twenty times its diameter, 
when it spins as before, or else skips about 
several times in succession. Truly, this 
miniature world is more wonderful than 
the shoals of whales in Baffin*s Bay, or the 
herds of elephants in the forests of Cey- 
lon. 
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SuPERLATiySS AND ScHOOL BoOKS. 

Eri' H kR the school-book makerd of 
the present day have become great 
geoinses, and their works have become 
amazinglj perfect, or the educational jour- 
nals of this coontry, and the reviewers oi 
school text-bqoks, are guilty of great wrong. 
Books which seem to ns most indifferent 
and imperfect, are spoken of with a raptur- 
ous ecstasy scarcely dignified or permissi- 
ble even if Shakespeare's plays or Homer's 
poetry were the theme. Every volume re- 
viewed is represented to be so singularly and 
onezceptionally good, its style is so pure, 
its details are so well selected, its superior- 
ity to all others is so evident and marked, 
that we are driven to ask where all the 
bad books go to, and how is it that none of 
them are heard of. For, with every dis- 
position to think well of American authors 
«nd school-book makers, we cannot believe 
that there are no dunces or pretenders 
left, or that none of them rush into print 

To our editors and reviewers every 
book which is presented to them seems 
'^destined to supersede all others;" will 
be ^* appreciated and used by every 
teacher and pupil in the land ;" ^* supplies 
a void;" and is "bound to work out a 
great revolution," etc. In short, that 
every book is " really a most remarkable 
production" is as much a matter of course, 
AS that Mr. John Bull is the most remark- 
.able man in England. 

Some are not satisfied with heaping 
superlatives upon the books. They go 
further, and bespatter the authors and 
publishers personally with stereotyped 
compliments. They enlarge upon their 
^^philanthropic motives," and upon their 



labors " in the oaose of hmnanity ;" and 
the emotions which their works excite are 
dwelt upon with the minuteness and 
enthusiasm of an impulsive boarding- 
school girl, when writing to her senti- 
mental friend. 

Kow, if it is the primary object of our 
educational journals and school-book re- 
viewers to flatter authors lEuad put money 
in publishers' pockets, then all this is 
very well. But we contend that this 
dead level of approval, uniform as an 
assembly of Quakers, and vapid as eau 
sucree^ is' most damaging to the best inter- 
ests of education, and is demoralizing to 
author, publisher, teacher, and pupiL 

As long as the relations of school-book 
publishers and educational editors m^- 
tain their present status; as long as the 
parties of the first part continue rich and 
powerful, and the parties of the second 
part poor, and hence weak and time-serv- 
ing, so long shall we be likely to have 
" golden opinions" of all books published, 
good, bad, and indifferent. The editor and 
reviewer may know the truth, but he will 
fear to make it known to his readers, lest 
the more f&rtunate publishers shall frown 
upon him and withdraw their favors. 

One of the primary objects of the pro- 
jectors of the American Eduoational 
Monthly was to give free, intelligent, and 
candid opinions of text-books, without re- 
gard to the profits or feelings of the 
authors and publishers of said books. We 
were confident that we could not do a 
greater service to the cause of education 
than by pursuing this course. Though our 
friends have already given us great credit 
for independence of position and fk^edom 
of expression, yet we must confess that our 
plans have not been as fully and as rapidly 
developed in this direction as we antici- 
pated. 

We just begin to learn what obstacles 
are in the way. No one man is qualified 
to review all the books which are offered. 
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Henco, we send certain books to certain 
men who are known to be well qualified to 
estimate the merits and demerits of the 
said certain books. Then other books, 
upon other subjects, are sent to other men 
who have made such subjects their peculiar 
stadj. Yet we find that many of our wri- 
ters are too friendly, too charitable, too 
sympathizing. Exactly whom to blame \s 
a problem not easily solved. 

However, as our plans matare, oar read- 
ers will be sure to observe that it is our 
purpose to speak of books as their merits 
deserve. If we commend, we shall do it 
only when books are worthy of commend- 
ation ; and when we criticise, we shall do 
it in all truth and sincerity. 




Principles and Progress. 

THE mutual relations of the parent, the 
pupil, and the teacher, have recently 
been discussed in various quarters with 
considerable interest. Even the most pro- 
lix and uninteresting of these have con- 
tained useful hints and reminders, some of 
which we condense to the form of axioms. 

School is not the first agents, in order of 
time, in the formation of character. 

Ohildren are under restraint by diet and 
obedience; so that moral training is, in 
fact, begun in infancy. 

The teacher has to win the love of the 
child, but parents take it and control 
by it 

True teachers keenly feel the action of 
parental influence upon ohildren, and reg- 
nlate their teaching thereby. 

Only bad workmen complain of their 
tools. It is a suspicious circumstance 
when a teacher complains of the bad boys 
he has to deal with. Hoys ase about the 
same in most schools. 

Teachers are in the invidious position of 
judges in their own cause, and are some- 
times jealous of appeal against their de- 



cisions. True pail 
delight to listen to r 
will not fear appeals 
ment any more than leg 
peals to higher courts. 

The controlling princip «ie 

whole theory of the stic , mvolved 
here. 

A child badly brought up is a difficulty 
with teachers — he has to be taught and un- 
taught and retaught. The plain remedy for 
his badness is to begin anew. 

Punishment teaches nothing. 

Penalties are rendered needful from 
their own defects. 

With an idle boy, let him be educated to 
habits of industry suited to his capacity, 
led on by any thing in which he does show 
an interest, encouraged for every success, 
and wo shall find that *^ nothing succeeds 
like success." 

With an untruthful boy, trust him, but 
with eyes open, and you do much to make 
him truthful. Punishment for reforma- 
tion's sake ought to be suited and propor- 
tioned to the offense — a condition which 
the stick does not fulfill. 

Teaching is the process by which occa- 
sions for intellectual activity and for know- 
ledge are presented to the intellect. 

Intellectual instruction is that intellect- 
ual activity and knowledge occasioned by 
teaching. 

The first principle in teaching is, that 
external objects must be presented to the 
senses, so as to occasion perceptions of the 
external world, or exercise the presenta- 
tive powers. 

The representative powers depend on 
the previous activity of the presentative 
powers. 

Generalization depends on the activity 
of earlier processes, and is the basis of 
what is termed intuition. 

Principles of instruction may be learned 
and applied like any other fixed prinoi- 
ples. 
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Of these and similar "first principles^ it 
is well to be reminded. Bat, while re- 
fraining alike from a merely superficial 
gaze and from a fixed watching of favorite 
points, we need an earnest, steady view of 
the entire field of education. Truly is it 
stud, that in order to a correct understand- 
ing of the nature and importance of educa- 
tion, we must lose sight of individuals, and 
look at men in masses and for periods of 
time. It is only in this way that we can 
see the full force and influence of the vari- 
ous elements at work in building up and 
fashioning individual character. What- 
ever has tended to improve or ameliorate 
the condition of man, whatever has exert- 
ed an abiding influence upon a people or 
race, belongs to education. It is by mark- 
ing the gradual advance of civilization, 
from the earliest dawn of history to the 
present time, and noting the various cir- 
cumstances that may have tended to fur- 
ther or retard its progress, that we obtain 
a truer view of the character of education. 
The utility of axioms and principles in a 
disciplinary course is conceded by all; 
similar requisites in a more immediately 
practical course are obvious. But the 
relative importance of these principles, 
the comparative value of the various 
requisites, the proportions in which theo- 
ries and facts are to be united, the manner 
in which they can be made to interweave, 
to blend, to coalesce, will depend in a 
great degree on circumstances of compar- 
atively local interest, on events arisiug in 
social and political life, in the various 
mutations of human destiny. The founda- 
tion-stones of education are quarried dur- 
ing the crash of revolutions, and a substan- 
tial system must have some fallen dynasty 
at its base. 



Pedagogical Law. 

THE first article on "Pedagogical 
Law" was published in the March 



number of the " Monthly." The contents of 
that article were : " A brief Introduction ; 
Parent and Ohild ; the Duty of Parents ; 
the Foundation of Parental Rights; the 
Power of Parents among the Jews, Per- 
sians, Egyptians, Greeks, Gauls, and 
Romans; Exposing Children; the l^n- 
doos; the Urst Emigrants to Massachu- 
setts ; the Extent of Parental Authority at 
present in England and America ; Teacher 
and Pupil ; the Teacher in loco Parentis; 
the English Law as to Corporeal Punish- 
ment; the American Law on the same 
Subject; Examples in which a Teacher 
was Justified by the Courts ; the Danger in 
Punishing to Excess." 

The second article is given in this num- 
ber. The law as to whether a teacher has 
a right to punish for misbehavior on the 
way to OT from school, will probably con- 
stitute the third paper. 

These articles are prepared for us by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York bar, 
who has access to the best law libraries in 
the country, and is indefatigable in his 
researches. It is now more than a year 
since he commenced his labors, and a mass 
of matter is accumulating on his hands, all 
of which will be reduced to system and 
given to our readers in such a shape as 
will, it is hoped, enable teachers to arrive 
at a correct understanding of their legal 
rights, powers, duties, and responsibilities. 
Vfe believe that such an understanding is 
of the highest importance to the practical 
teacher for various reasons, but especially 
because it will, more than any other .one 
thing, increase his usefulness, and enhance 
his pleasures, by enabling him to act 
tfnder trying circumstances with that 
manly confidence which inspires respect, 
and gives dignity, importance, and success 
to its possessors. Those who take the 
"Montuly" this year and next will probably 
have all these articles. They are obtained 
at great expense, and will be published by 
us exclusively. We shall thank our read- 
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era for detailed information of trials and 
decitdons of the oonrts on matters pertain- 
ing to teachers. We have already received 
valuable letters from persons whose names 
we shall give hereafter; and we shall 
highly esteem the favors of all who 
can aid ns. Onr object is to coUeot 
from probably more than a thousand 
sources, and arrange in systematic order, 
all the laws of general application now in 
force relating to teachers ; and to submit 
them so arranged to our readers. It is 
with the expectation of fully accomplish- 
ing this object, that' we hazard the opinion 
that no teacher in the land can afford to 



be without these articles on '* Pedagogical 
Law." They will add to his literary 
attainments a clear comprehension of 
what are his legal rights ; and thus relieve 
his mind of that harassing uncertainty, 
and that painful fear of humiliation, which, 
in all avocations, burden the lives and dis- 
appoint the purposes of those who do not 
know their righta Every teacher's rights 
are in his own keeping; let him know 
them, and nnder no circumstances can he 
act timidly, taking counsel of his doubts 
and fears, but rather, as becomes his sta- 
tion, wisely, and with dignity, determina- 
tion, and safety. 
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Uallv, Prussia, Aagiist 8, 1865. 

HATJiFi is not only noted for its univer- 
sity, but for that immense system or 
complex ui schools which the good and pons 
Francke eetabUshed about 1700, and which 
is known imder a general name, equivalent 
to our term "orphan asylum." This institu- 
tion, which began with a mere handful of 
children, and with a mere gioechen contri- 
bution, in 1694 or thcreebout, in a private 
loom in Francke's house, has expanded into 
a gigantic union of schools, giving employ- 
ment to a hundred and forty teachers, and 
having in charge more than thirty-three 
hundred children. And as it now stands in 
the front rank of German educational insti- 
tutions, I have, during my stay in Halle, 
busied myself in gathering there what hints 
I could touching German education. And 
these, in a loose form, I will try to convey in 
this letter. 

And of this asylum-school I will say, first, 
that it is a little world in itself You may 
tiy to conceive what must be the necessary 
accommodations for the following depart- 
ments : School-rooms for thirty-three hundred 
children; rooms for a hundred and thirtv 
orphans ; rooms for nearly a hundred chil- 
dren from families of rank ; rooms for some 
hundreds of other children who are sent 
away from more humble homes, as we send 
children away to a boarding-school; a hall 
where hundreds dine together, and the 
rooms belonging thereto; a large library; 
apartments where many of the teachers live ; 
a large gynmaaium (in the American use of 



the word) ; a printing-house for Bibles ; the 
printing-house of the establishment; the 
bookstore, apothecary's department, and the 
hospital. By no illustration which I can 
draw from ionerica can I convoy an idea of 
the inunense extent of the buildings, and 
the display which they make. I am filled 
with wonder every time I look at them; 
and not more at the greatness and power of 
the institution as it now stands, than at the 
remarkable display of £uth in God which its 
founder had, who ventured to go forward 
and make his plans to build the immense 
structure, after the unexpected ^It, from an 
unknown friend, of three dollars and fifty 
cents of our money. When the boys go by 
in the morning at eight o'clock, {lassing, as 
they have to, under my window, it seema 
like an army of infantry on the march ; and 
when they come pouring out at the houra of 
dismissal, it is the greatest display of boy 
and girl life with which I am acquaint* 
ed. 

I have jotted down some items of which I 
will speak, not connectedly, but separately, 
in which I think Americans will be interest- 
ed. And these shall be drawn, not alone 
from this school, but from many ; only, here 
I will state them in a generalized way. I 
will only say in advance, that I do not find 
that superiority in the German schools over 
our own, which one might expect to find. 
Doubtless there are, and indeed there are^ 
minor points in which theirs excel ours ; but 
the German schools have been, it seems to 
me, greatly overrated. But let thia appear 
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from the special details which I will present 
And first let me s^eak of 

DISCIPLINING BY PUNISHMENT. 

If in an American school, with oar news- 
papers argus-eyed to see every thing and 
report it to the world, the violence which 
ta&es place in a German school should oocor, 
it woold create such deep feeling in the 
oommonity that nothing short of the re- 
moval of teachers would quiet it. Of course, 
before the visitor this violence is not appar- 
ent ; yet I have seen a hoy struck with the 
clenched fist on the side of the head with 
benumbing force; and I know that the 
teachers Idck the boys, and strike the head, 
and snap the nose, and pinch the back of 
the neck in a brutal manner. If German 
schools are of such superior eiccellence, it is 
gained not by the help, but in spite of a 
system of such gross and injurious punish- 
mentn, as are not only hurtful to the health, 
but to the character of pupils and teachers. 
Well considered, faithful punishings on the 
hand are not in vogue here ; only passionate 
outbreaks of violence, which generally ac- 
complish their object by blows on the side of 
the head. And, of course, they are constantly 
occurring, and the teacher is seen every few 
minutea parting at some unoffending boy, 
maltreatmg lilm, and letting the lad, looking 
as demure as possible to sonen the teacher's 
heart, slip away to his seat a£;ain, soon to be 
in danger of the same barbarous penalty. 
And this leads me to speak of 

ORDER IN ^HB SCHOOLS OF GERMANY. 

And this, in truth, as is the case in almost 
every European school that I have seen, is 
most defective. No school of respectable 
order have I seen in Ireland, or England, or 
G^ermany. No one of those things which we 
either strictly enforce under the sanctions of 
law, or develop under the guidance of duty, 
are here attended to. Prompting is open and 
shameless; whispering is univereal ; playing 
is general ; and the teachers are ever senoU 
ing forth their unceasing hiss, the signal for 
order, which hardly commands even mo- 
mentary silence. I have known of boys 
fiffhtinf in school three successive rounosy 
while the teacher's back is turned ; and the 
noise, which is almost always heard in a 
room of boys and girls, would be most dis- 
tressing and distracting to an American 
teacher. With tlia higher classes in the 
gymnasium of course it is different; for 
when boys have reached the age of eighteen 
or nineteen they have lost that restlessness 
which characterizes childhood, and sit quiet- 
ly without the enforcement of law. It would 
amuse any one of my readers to see the close 
of a German school : the bell strikes while 
the teacher is giving instruction; in an 
instant all spring, and become like wild 
beasts who have scented blood. The impa- 
'^^nce to leave the room becomes so great 
<3puld you see them, you would never 



speak oonteinptaonaly again of "lethargic 
Germany." In a minute the teacher cloees 
his instmctioQS, merely ending his sentenoe; 
and in a moment, quicker than I can tell 
you, all have sprung toward the door, dam- 
oering over seats for the most part, with 
caps on their heads ; and you believe that 
what Goethe called the Sturm and Drang 
period has come again. Certainly if the 
German schools are so great, I most ooo^ 
fess that their noise and disorder are also 
great. 

METHOD OF HfBTBTJCTION. 

Tlie method of instruction in this country 
has one great merit, and one great demerit 
which last, however, is oflbet by one equally 
great with us. The merit is, that educators 
devote a great share of their efibrts to a 
natural method of study : to such a coufbo 
as calls into play the mental fieusultics in the 
order of their natural development. Prom 
the infant schools, where nothing is taught 
excepting singing and subjecting to authori- 
ty, up to the highest classes in the gym- 
nasia, where passages from Thucydides and 
Tacitus are analyzed with the utmost exact- 
ness, the course of education moves on, con- 
formably to the gradual awakening of a 
child's nature. And herein is the great 
merit' of the Pestalozzian system; and the 
art of instruction here is the carrying of a 
true philosophy of the mind into the school- 
room, securing admirable practical results of 
the highest importance. Did space allow I 
should be glad to illustrate this. And the 
demerit of which I spoke, and which is 
eoualed by one with us, is the prominence 
which is given to the memory and to matters 
which must be committed to it. With ns 
this is done from the book ; wi^ the Ger- 
mans, from oral instruction, or what may be 
called familiar lectures. We assign our 
children lessons which are to be learned by 
heart, and then give them time to study 
them; the Germans allow little time &>r 
study, but a class is " lectured" nearly all 
the time. Look into a room with me for 
a moment. Here you have one class out of 
eleven or twelve, which make up what we 
should call a high-school — the Germans call 
it a Re-al or practical school. The room is 
hot and entirely unventUated — two univeraal 
evils in German schools. The seats are mere 
benches, the only back being the bench on 
which the boys behind lay their books. 
Rude and primitive as the benches ai an 
American college, are the seats of a German 
school. At eight o'clock in the morning the 
wild disorder softens down, and when the 
teacher comes in there is a tolerable degree 
of stillness. Bather, I should say, a tolenibU 
d^^ree of confusion, that no good American 
teacher would bear for an instant. The first 
hour to-day is given to religion, let as sap> 
pose, as is the case there twice a week. The 
Germans use this word in a manner which, 
were it not so soleimn, would in oar ean be 
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ludicrous. "Do yon take reUcion?" asks 
one German lad of another. "To teach re- 
ligion," •• to neglect reli^on," "to attend to 
religion," and ** to get rdigion," are terms of 
mysterioos meaning to an American in Ger- 
many, till he learns that by " religion" is 
merely meant the catechism approved by 
the government. Well, the boys ** take re- 
ligion*' for an hour, and then there is a 
breathing spell of five minutes, which shows 
you, by the terrific disorder, that the " re- 
ligion" communicated has not brought any 
soothine infiuences to bear upon the young 
and axdent spirits. Then another teacher 
comes in, and he lectures the children for an 
hour on topics of general geography ; not 
hearing them recite a lesson &)m a book, 
but talking, and then reviewing the groimd 
with questions. And thus geography is 
taught to the younger children, thouc^h the 
older classes study it topically, gathering 
their fiicts from what books they can. They 
do not commit from a text-book, as is the 
universal way with us. Their topical 
method we Imve in our best schools, and 
their method of teaching by oral lectures 
may be nearly as good as ours of committing 
much to memory frt>m a text-book. The 
geography of our country is strangely 
neglected. The map of the United IStates is 
put at the end of tlio atlas — next to that of 
Polynesia, and beyond that of Africa. The 
place assigned us in the geography is not 
much more honorable. Much is said about 
the " copper-colored" inhabitants of America, 
and it is not strange that the Germans be- 
lieve that the Indians are a power yet, and 
that they wonder so at seeing a " bom 
American" who is as white and well-dr^scd 
ts themselves. Their American statistics, 
too, have been all out of date till this war 
came, and compelled them, and indeed all 
Europe, to confess that if we had boasted 
loudly of our civilisation and our greatnen 
we had the best reasons in the worid for 
doinff so. 

After the geography comes another little 
space of five minutes' turbulence, and there- 
after reading; liien another recess of five 
minutes, and the fourth and last hour of the 
seasioii, vrhich may be claimed by Latin, or 
French, or arithmetic, or writing, or historv, 
or drawing, or grammar. Latin is taught 
almost universaUv; French has a promi- 
nence now, whidi is slowly, but surely, 
yielding to the claims of the F^glisli lan^ 
guage ; but whatever is taught is taught 
almost wholly by oral instruction, instead of 
the patient study of text-books. Seeing the 
fact that a dass is reciting all the time, one 
wonders when they study^ and is only satis- 
fied when he finds that they never study at 
all, except at home in the evening ; that 
during the school-hours there is a perpetual 
process of pouring in oral instruction into 
the ears of the children. Thus it comes that 
the German children's minds are overladen 
with knowledge ; they receive so much that 



they can not digest it all ; and the praise for 
erudition which they receive is just as ill- 
timed as it would be to extol a man for the 
amount which he eats on Thanksgiving-day. 
Nor are German schools free from that curse 
of our American ones, a great number of 
studi(« pursued at the same time. The list 
of subjects at which children work here a[t 
once is as large as at a superficial country 
aoBidemy in i^erica. 

But hero I must end for this time, and 
shall hope to renew the subject in a future 
letter. W. L. Q. 
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I^Evr York, August 1, 1865. 
MUSIC m THB NEW TOBK PUBLIC SCHOOIJI. 

THAT vocal music may be taught in our 
public schools is a fact that must gratify 
the friends of youth ; that it is not taught care- 
fully and conscientiously is a notorious &ct, 
and one that grieves many lovers of music. 
The compositions presented to the children 
are mostly of the most trivial and unimprov- 
ing character. 

Visiting lately the male department of 
one of our most celebrated gnunmar-schools, 
we were present during the hour that the 
professor of music was at his post. The boys 
were made to sing " America," ** Columbia 
the Gem of the Ocean," " Hail Columbia." 

Tramp, Tramp,'* "John Brown's Body" 

Baylon is FitUen," and " WaJcefNi^odemus" 
Not one word was said alx)ut notes, not a 
single scale was sung; in fact any person 
who could play the above tunes would have 
been just as competent as the professor was. 

Another school that we know of is prepar- ^ 
ing for an exhibition, and the principal mu- * 
si^ points of the programme are to consist 
of "Johnny Schmoker," and "Three Blind 
Mice." These are not primary schools, but 
grammar-schools. 

Music riiould occupy a dignified positloii 
in our schools. At ev&rj musio lesson some 
time should be devoted to notes and to thf 
practice of vocal ezerciae& The harshnesi 
with which the boys are aUowed and encour- 
aged to sing is as reprehensible as it is un- 
necessary, liany persons have the moet 
erroneous ideas in relation to the tone of ^ 
boys' voices. Boys' voices should be culti- 
vated to ring softly and sweetly. Our 
school-boys are not taught to sing, but are 
Allowed to scream in the harshest and most 
unpleasant manner. It is time that the 
music in our schools should be looked after 
with more care by the school cheers ; that 
better results should be demanded. We 
would suggest to non-musical school trustees 
the foUowmg hints. When you hear the 
boys sing, and the effect is to make your 
head ache, take it for granted that they are 
not properly trained as regards tone. When 
you near them sing nothing but tunes that 
every one whistles aroimd the streets, you 
can be certain that they are not properly 
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trained as regards tune. Another liint : the 
bays can sing just as sweetly as the girls, if 
properly taught; and the quality of tone 
would be sweeter. Be as particular to have 
good musical composition taught as you are 
to have good school text-books used, and we 
can ask nothing more in that particular. 

F. GniDER. 

South Blookfield, O., 

AiigUHt5, 1865. 

MR. EDITOR— I noticed in the July 
number of your journal, an article en- 
titled " Tachygraphv versus Phonography," 
in which the writer denounces Phonograpny, 
and would fiun make the uninitiated believe 
that it is not what it has been represented 
to be, and that it has almost gone out ofuee, 
etc., and that Tobchygraphy is much simpler 
than Phonography, much more legible, and 
much more easily learned ; and tluit Phono- 
graphic teachers are everywhere laying aside 
Phonography, and learning and teaching 
Tachygraphy. 

I have been a phonographer for sevraiteen 
years, and instead of my laying it aside, I use 
it almost 'daily, with great profit and satis- 
&ction, in reporting sermons, speeches, etc., 
and in keeping various memoranda, and for 
many other purposes^ besides corresponding 



with quite a number who imdeirstand the 
art and delight in its beauties. 

We think your nameless correspondent 
expresses himself too strongly in his remarks 
against Phonography, in view of the many 
recommendations that have been ^ven in 
its favor from year to year, by ministen, 
teachers, and other prominent persons who 
have learned and tested its merits. Have 
thev all been mistaken? and is Phonog. 
raphy, whidi has been so eulogized by the 

rs, and by the best men in our country 
more than twenty years, really dead? 
We have abundant proof to the contrary, 
and can show that Phono^praphy, instead of 
having fallen into disuse, is steadily gaining 
ground, and is being introduced into mos^ 
of the best commercial colleges, as well as 
into other schools and colleges. 

If Tachygraphy is being adopted by 
Phonographic teachers eneryuibere, we were 
not before apprised of the fact. As I know 
nothing of tne art, having never before 
heard there was such a thing, I vnll not 
dispute any thing your correspondent has 
saia in its uivor ; but if it is «> much superior 
to Phonography, I will hail it with delight, 
and shall learn the art and teach it to 
others. If it is a failure, I shall expose it. 

J. G. Adbl. 
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New York. — ^The statement made in the 
daily papers in respect to the contributions 
to the New York Union Theological Semi- 
nary was not complete. Messrs. James and 
John A. Brown give $25,000 to found the 
Professorship of Hebrew and the cognate 
languages; Mr. John G. Baldwin gives 
$20,000, of which the sum of $10,000, with 
$16,000 given previously, founds the Profes- 
sorship of Bibli(»J Literature; Mr. Joseph 
Howland, of Matteawan, New York, gives 
$10,000; Professor S. F. B. Morse gives 
$10,000, and founds the Lectureship on the 
^ Relations of the Bible to the Sciences ; Mr. 
Zebulon S. Ely gives $10,000, and founds 
the Lectureship on the Eividenoes of Chris- 
tianity ; Mr. William E. Dodge gives $12,- 
500, and Mr. Winthrop S. Gflman, $5,000. 
One subscription of $8,000, one of $2,500, 
nine of $2,000 each, and seventeen of $1,000 
each, besides numerous smaller subscrip- 
tions, are to be added, yaking the full 
amount of $150,000. 

Miss Maria Mitchell has been ap- 
pointed Astronomical Professor in the Yassar 
Femide College, Poughkeepsie — the only 
known instance of a lady's holding such a 
position. Miss Mitchell is the discoverer of 
a comet which bears her name. 



MABBACHtrsETTB. — ^Harvard College is at 
last separated from the State. The law passed 
by the Legislature provides that the over- 
seers shall be elected annually, and that the 
alumni, regular and honorary, shall have 
the right to vote for them, except that no 
alumnus can vote until five years after his 
graduation. No member of the faculty or 
tiie corporation can be chosen overseer. The 
Gk>vemor and other State ofiBoers are no 
longer ex-offido members of the board. 

New Jersey. — ^The Board of Trustees of 
the New Jersey Classical and Scientific In- 
stitution at Hightstown, have decided to 
purchase a lot situated upon Main-street for 
the erection of the buildingB. It is said to 
be decidedly the most eligible, as well as the 
most desirable site for the institution, in the 
whole neighborhood. The buildings are to 
be commenced at once, and will be large 
and commodious. 

Mabtlajtd.— The new School Law has 
some novel features, and their workings 
will be watched with interest. The number 
of school officers is &r less than under the 
township or district system, which is in 
vogue in every other State, and this may 
prove an advantage. The county commia- 
sioners, receiving compensation for their 
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seirices, and liable to removal for neglect 
of datj. will natarallj take more interest in 
the prosperity of their schools than nnpaid 
and irresponsible persons. The school offi- 
cers being all appointed, the difficulty often 
experien^ from forcing partisan issues 
into elections determining the welfare of the 
the sdiools, is obviated. 

Canada. — ^The Council of Public Instmc- 
tiion has withdrawn its sanction to the use ' 
of Morse's Geography in any of the public 
schools of Upper Canada. Hereafter it will 
not be lawful (after the copies now in actual 
use in any school are worn out) to use either 
Morse's or any other American geography 
in either the Grammar or Common Schools 
of Upper Canada. A violation of this order 
in any case, will subject the school con- 
cerned to the loss of its share in the Gram- 
mar School Fimd or Legislative School 
grant. 

England. — ^Both the universities have 
voted addresses on the American assassinar 
tion. That from Oxford has been acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Adams. 

Germany. — The Fourteenth Congress of 
the Schoolmasters of Germany has just be^i 
held at Mannheim. Among the questions 
discussed were, the best methods of develop- 
ing memory in children; the means of 
awakening in them a love of country ; the 
advantages resulting from a larger share 
being given to gymnastic exercises in educa- 
tion; the study of music, especiallv of 
national songs ; the neceseity of teaching 
children; with the greatest care, the history 
of their country, and especially the great 
deeds and victories of the German people, 
etc There are now in the different German 
States sixty-three educational periodicals. 

Italy.— The king of Italy has issued a 
decree, enacting that all the colleges of the 
kingdom shall bear the name of some cele- 
brated philosopher or writer of the locality 
in which they are situated. 

India. — Both among the Hindoos and 
Parsees a decided beginning has been made 
in the education of &eir girls. At the Con- 
vocation of the University of Bombay for 
conferring degrees, it was stated that 10l9 out 
of 4MI candidates passed the matriculation 
examination, of whom 86 were Hindoos, 19 
Parsees, 2 Portuguese, 1 European, and 1 
Mussulman. Of 32 candidates, 15 passed 
their first examination in arts ; of 20 candi- 
dates for degree of bachelor of arts, 15 passed 
examination ; and 2 Parsee candidates paased 
the examination for the degree of master of 
arts. Mr. Premchund Roychund, who has 
already given $100,000 to the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, nas given a like sum to the Bombay 
University, toward the erection of a library, 
and a further sum of $100,000, " toward the 
erection of a tower, to contain a large clock 
and a pair of bells.'* 



Francb. — A Town Council's Reasons far 
making Elementary Instruct to Ji Gratuitous. 
— While the propriety of making elementary 
instruction both gratuitous and obligatory 
throughout France is being discussed, local 
authoriUes are, in ever increasing numbers^ 
taking the initiative, by making it gratuitoos 
in their own districts. Here are the reasons 
for that step, minuted by the town council 
of Bambervilliers, department of Vosges: 
" With a view to public order, and to the 
well-being both of the community and of the 
individuid, it is desirable that elementary 
instruction should bo within the reach oi 
all. Complete gratuitousness is the effectual 
means of attainmg this end. In towns even 
of moderate size, it is exceedingly difficult to 
draw the line of demarcation between that 
indigence which should entitle the family to 
gratuitous instruction, and that sutfidency 
to which it should be denied. In crowded 
populations, such as that of liambervilliers^ 
not only are the indigent unusually numer- 
ous, but there are a great many artisans, 
subordinate officials, and smaU tradesmen, 
who conceal their straitened circumstances 
out of honorable pride, and make relatively 
large sacrifices in order n6t to be ranked in 
the pauper class. The gratuitousness of 
elementary instruction for all, is a pecuniary 
relief to the greater number, a shield to the 
honorable pride of those who occupy the 
border territory between competence and 
indigence, and a protection to honest pover- 
ty, in one point, at any rate, against the 
invidious distinctions of fortune. In making 
elementary instruction gratuitous, the town 
sacrifices only the school pence, of which the 
annual average is £28, a twelfth part of the 
annual expense on account of elementary 
instruction. On the other hand, to adopt 
this measure is to anticipate the generous 
intentions of the imperial government in 
behalf of the masses, to exhibit civil equali- 
ty, and to take away all excuse for the neg- 
ligence of parents in not sending their cliu- 
dren to schooL" 

Denmabk. — Misguided Patriotism.— I^jA- 
mary instruction, universally diffused 
though it be, is at present in some dan- 
ger from the want of trained teachers ; said 
want arising from nothing but the inade- 
quacy of the remuneration offered. A few 
years ago, as many as fifty teachers agreed 
to resign their posts, and emigrate in a body 
to America ; and since then, situations, for 
which teachers with a normal school diploma 
were sought in vain, have been given away 
to self-taught men. In the higher schools 
a great emurt is being made to strengthen 
the national sentiment, by teaching with 
emphasis the national history. In one of 
these schools particularly, established some 
years ago by a very popular clergyman, not 
any foreign language is taught, that the 
whole mind and heart of the pupils may be 
devoted to national subjects. 
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It is a pleasant thing, in taking np a new 
work, especially if it is of a scientific charao- 
ter, to find that its author thoroughly under- 
stands his subject, and can clearly convey his 
meaning to his reiEiders in an interesting and 
suggestive manner. This remark applies to 
Dr. Lambert's new book on Human Physi- 
ology, Anatomy, and Hygiene,' which we con- 
fess to have opened with a strong prejudice 
against all popular treatises and text-books 
on these subjects ,- arising from the fact that 
generally they are dry epitomes or meretri- 
cious catch-pennies. We find it to be, how- 
ever, a clear, comprehensive, well-arranged, 
and very suggestive Haume of the most 
important facts dearable to be known con- 
cerning the human f^ame, and the proper 
control and preservation of its various fimo> 
tions. Its uuiqiit feature is the complete and 
careful exhibition of the whole subject, by 
means of a well-digested Analytic and Syn- 
thetic arrangement, which is evidently the 
outcropping of the author's own thought 
and experience as a teacher, for the last 
quarter of a century. To us, this is the 
charm and the chief value of the book. 
" Life is short, and Art is long ;" and con- 
densation, conjoined with comprehensive- 
ness, is the neeemty of all learning and 
study in these latter days. 

Dr. L.'s work is fresh ; piqnantly and ner- 
vously written, frequently inter8f)er8ed with 
valuable suggestive remarks on topics i)er- 
taining to our every-day life, making us ffeel 
that it was written to stimulate as well as 
to satisfy thought. 

We regret to see the book made an adver- 
tisement for any particular sewing-machine, 
or cooking-range manufacturers (see pp. 
412-414). Although the articles in question 
are the best of their kind, they here are out 
of place. 

The book is handsomely printed, on good 
paper, and copiously illustrated with some 
three hundred fine wood-cuts; forming a 
valuable text-book for the use of schools, or 
the amateur reader. The medical student 
and practitioner also, will not be justified in 
looking askance upon it as a mere popular 
treatise, since there is in it much rood fbr 
thought, even to those who have gone over 
the whole ground before. An edition with- 
out the foot-notes has been prepared, which 
is well adapted for library use. 

EiVery one who has succeeded in giving 
clear notions of algebra to beginners will 
readily concede that he has met with his 
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GIKNB ; being ao Analvsis and Synthesis of the Uamao 
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greatest difflcuity in the veiy first steps — in 
the transition from arithmetic to algebra. 
" Tell me what n, b, e, 2E, y, and s mean, and 
I can then understand the rest," is the hon- 
est expression of every tyro. At this point, 
• too, usually commences that disgust which 
finally expresses itself by saying, '* I have 
no talent for mathematics. I like the class- 
ics, but I can not comprehend the signs and 
symbols and ghostly formulas which meet 
me on every page of my algebra." In fact, 
albegra, rightly taught, be«)mes of itself a 
language ; its parts are to be construed, its 
symbols translated, and its formulas turned 
into good English. It ought to find its 
warmest advocates among the lovers of lan- 
guage. 

More loss may be sustained, the very first 
week of the pupil's course, than can be re- 
trieved in a whole lifetime. To tell the 
learner that "algebra is that branch of 
mathematics in which the operations are 
indicated by signs or symbols, and the quan- 
tities are represented by letters," is as intel- 
ligible to him as the oracular utterance of 
the physician who informs his illiterate pa- 
tient that " the fiirst diagnosis of his case in- 
dicates the necessity of phlebotomy." The 
pupil is too timid to say he does not under- 
stand so clear a definition, particulariy as the 
teacher seems to think nothing of it. But 
" light" is in store for him. He immediately 
finds that the first letters of the alphabet re- 
present known quantities, while the last let- 
ters represent unknotcn. Mark his progress. 
Here is something tangible. Tell him that 
an estate valued at a dollars has fallen to 
him, and you interest him because it is a 
matter personal to himself He begins to 
look for income, and is informed that this 
handsome sum, put at interest at b per cent, 
wUl yield him annually the nice sum of e 
dollars. You wait for a response, at leajit^ 
in an irrepressible glow of his countenance, 
at such good fortune. Of course, he smiles; 
he dare not say that he does not know so 
simple a- letter as a — the fint letter of the 
alphabet, too — the representative of a knoum 
quantity. What else can he do but smile in 
token ojf what he now knotes, especially as it 
pertains to his own personal welfttre ? Bat 
down in the depths of his mind — not very 
deep either — he says, I do wish 1 knew what 
a, b, and e reaUy mean. He scarcely ven- 
tures to utter it, yet he can but wonder how 
much more perplexed he is soon to be when 
ho comes to the real unknown quantiti^ — 
Xj y, and z; and inwardly congratulates him- 
selt' that his income was not announced in 
such nnintelligible terms as these. The 
truth is, he has been accustomed only to the 
definite symbols, 1, 2, 8, 4, etc., to which one 
and only one value is attached. The symbd 
6 is known, because it everywhere means 
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/m — ^fiye apples, five dollars, five units, five 
tens, five nnndreds, and never any thing 
else. Althoogli he has cast the interest on 
more than a hundred different given or known 
sums of money, and has repeated the same 
steps as many times, yet it has never oc- 
cunred to him that he might 'putcnceforall, 
for these ever-recurring knaum principals, 
some f)ague or indefinite symbol, as a, iden- 
tical in meaning with the words, the given 
prinei^, and cast the interest on that, thus 
disposing of every individual case by one, 
and that a sort of wholesale process. The 
symbol a is known, not because it has a de- 
finite value, like 1, 2, 3, but because it holds 
in this example the place where a known 
number must stand, in any particular case. 
It therefore becomes an expression of an idea 
equivalent to the phrase, the given number 
used ae principal. It should be so inter- 
preted both alone and in its combination 
with other expreseions, just as we interpret 
expressions in common language. 

But, what is worse, the using of these 
symbols for quantity at the outset is most 
unfortunate. The definite symbols 1, 2, 3, 
4 are entirely sufficient for the first steps. 
Moreover, they are familiar to the learner. 
We can commence with what he already 
knows, and thus not perplex him with too 
many new and strange things at once. The 
fundamental idea in algebra is the distinction 
between equality and inequality. When we 
compare 4 with 4, the mind fives its entire 
assent to the proposition — they are equal. 
So when we compare 4 with 3, any child 
perceives that they are unequal. Here the 
mind has complete assurance. But when 
we compare a with 6, the old difficulty is re- 
vived. How do I knou) that a is greater than 
6, is equal to &, or is less than b ? And yet, 
in the elementary books, equations, such as 
m = b -^ c, are given in the very outset. 
The truth is, to a beginner there is some- 
thing mysterious in the statement that m is 
equal to b -^ c. He can not comj»rehend it. 
It involves tadtly the postulate, ' Let us re- 
gard m as such a quantity that it shall be 
equal to the sum of the two quantities, b and 
e, taken together." This idea of proceeding 
l^ a tacit agreement^ by a common consent^ 
to one who knows, without any such resort, 
that 10 equals 10, is new and perplexing; 
but, alas I too often escapes the attention of 
the teacher, who should show that one is a 
realized equation, while the other is one only 
by mutual consent. 

Beginning, then, with definite numbers, 
we can illustrate the equality or inequality 
of two quantities, introduce in their appro- 
priate places the symbols designed to take 
the place of the often-recurring phrases, 
equal to, greater than, less than, and thereby 
make sure a second step in our elementary 
work. The pupil is now prepared to see 
that ouA number, as 12, may be compared 
with tioo others combined. Thus 12 = 7 and 
5 taken together, or 12 = 18 diminished by 



6. Here, affain, he will soon see the advan- 
tage of condensing by employing some sign, 
as + instead of the words taken together, or 
— instead of diminished by. This third 
elementary step prepares the way to distin- 
guish terms in an algebraic expression, some 
being plus and some minus. 

The learner is prepared to appreciate the 
next step, which consists in operations upon 
equal quantities. By using numbers instead 
of letters, the equal quantities resulting from . 
the addition of equals to equals, and the sub- 
traction, multiplication, or division of such 
numbers, is at once realized. And, besides, 
the way is prepared to appreciate the same 
operations when abstract and indefinite terms 
are employed. Here, too, is the time to show 
how syinbols may take the place of common 
language in expressing an unknown term. 
Thus, in common language, we should say, 
" What number added to seventeen will 
amount to twenty-five?" Translating this 
question into the langua^ of 83rmbols, so £bt 
as we are able, we have, 17 -+- what number 
= 25. The learner readily sees the need of 
some symbol to make the translation com- 
plete ; and the teacher has only to suggest 
a; as a suitable one to take the place and 
meaning of What number, to turn the origi- 
nal question wholly into the language of 
symbols. Thus we have 17 -f a; = 25, and 
17 being subtracted from each of these 
equal quantities, leaves still the equals x 
and 8, which makes known the value 
of aj. 

The primary points in all this work are— 

(1) In every step, appeals are made directly 
to the learner's intelligence. He appre- 
ciates every process. 

(2) One thing at a time, and just that one 
which is needed is brought forward. 

(3) By beginning at ^e fundamental idea of 
equality and mequality, nothing is antici- 
pated. No une^plairied thing is em- 
ployed to elucidate another alike unex- 
plained. 

(4) Algebra is made to appear what it really 
is — a la?iguage of symbols. Each term 
and each sign has its appropriate signifi- 
cance, and a sentence in symbols can read- 
ily be translated into a sentence in com- 
mon language. 

(5) The way is opeiied directly, and by easy 
gradations, to the more abstract and com- 
prehensive symbols which represent quan- 
tities indefinitely, and to the more complex 
combinations of these symbols wliich carry 
the learner to the loftiest conceptions of 
quantity. 

No book can supply the place of a living, 
appreciative teacher. The learner's real 
want must be understood, and met at every 
point. This none can do who have acquired 
merely a book knowledge of the subject. 
Yet tiiere is a preference in text-books. Of 
all we have examined — and the number is 
not small — none seem to us to have met the 
want of the beginner so well as Bailey's ro- 
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viaed editk)!!.* This little book was evi- 
dently deslgiied to meet the wants of the 
uninitiated, and to carry- them on by easy 
steps to a practical knowledge of the subject 
We like the spirit of the book. It is evidently 
prepared by one alike in sympathy with the 
subject, and in sympathy with the pupil's 
need& It begins where the subject begins. 
It commences at a tingle point, and clears off 
every thing that obscures the learner's vision. 
It proceeds by regular gradations. It regards 
the whole subject as a language, and requires 
a careful interpretation of its parts. The 
processes are direct and simple, the principles 
are stated as the traiidation of results pre* 
viously reached, and not as an arbitrary 
combination of the parts, which, though cor- 
rect, do not spring directly from a previous 
analysis. It is simple enough for even a 
child, yet sufficiently extendi to meet the 
wants of tlie young man preparing for the 
university. 

Formerly all new books, except the most 
ephemeral novels, were presented in a style 
of binding, etc, which, while making the 
books durable and handsome, had the effect 
of making them unobtainable to many on 
account of the cost. We are glad to see the 
exceptions to this rule, which are now fre- 
quently occurring, and to perceive that there 
is an evident tendency to make our current 
literature available to the public. In New 
York, Messrs. Bunco and Huntington are 
publishing an interesting series of poems, in 
neat volumes of about one hundred pages 
each, illustrated and well printed, at thirty 
cents a volume. Whittier's patriotic lyrics' 
have been issued in Boston, in a similar 
series. The volume contains tbrty of his 
poems, evoked by events ranging in time 
from the period of the Texan excitement to 
the present day. Patriotic verses are gen- 
erally a poor sort of literature. Some of 
Whittier's are not exceptions to the rule ; 
but generally they are interesting, even 
when not faultless. The allusions to music 
are unfelicitous. When we read of 

The qnaint relief of niirfh that plays 
With aorrow^A uiinur kcya, 

we can not help wondering whether the good 
Quaker poet imagines tl£ minar key to be 
something visible and tangible, like uie keys 
of a bookcase, flute, or piano. Our opinion 
of his musical science is not enhanced, and 
our regard for liis literary taste is lessened, 
by the quaint jumble in which the next 
musical allusion occurs : 

80 shall onr voloe 
Of sovereign choice 
Swell the deep b€U$ of dvty don«^ 

(39 FiRRT Lcasoirs ix Alokbra, for Schools and Acadeiniet. 
Bt Ebsnkkh Bailkt. Revised Edition. New York. 
Pblladulphia, and Chicago : Schermerbom. Bancroft A 
(^o. fl.OO. 

(3) Natiowal liTRics. By Johx ORicitLKAr WHimsR. 
With illustrations, by George G. White, U. Fenn, and 
Charles A. Bsrry. Boston : Ticknor k Fields, 1869. 
Paper ; 16iuo, pp. 1(M ; 50 ota. 



AndttrlkeM«lM!y 
OfHrn* to b4, 
"WlMfD Ood and msn shall speak is onel 

But, " for all that/' WhiUier has some 
idea of musical time, as all his poems prove. 
And as to literary excellence, the following 
extract, " written on learning the terms of the 
treaty with Mexico," will atone for a good 
many spedmens of &ults which seem almost 
unavoidable in " national lyrics :" 

Great snaees yet nntraveled, great lakes whose mysUo 

ADores 
The Saxon rifle never beard, nor dip of Saxon oars; 
Great herds that wander all unwatched, wildateeds that 

none have tamed ; 
Strangle flith in unknown atevams, and birds tbe Saxon 

never named ; 
Deep mines, dark moant^n erociblea, where Natarc*s 

cheraic powers 
Work ont the Great Designer's will, — all these ye say 

are ours t 

Forever ours! for good or ill, on as the burden lies ; 
God's balance, watched by angels, is hung across tbe 

skies. 
Shall JQiitice. truth, and fk^edom, turn the poisod and 

tremblinc; scale? 
Or shall the evil triumph, and robber wrong prevail ? 
Shall the broad land o*er which onr fli^ in starry sp]en> 

dor waves, 
Forego through us its IVeedom, and bear tbe tread of 

slaves? 

The day Is breaking in tbe East, of which the prophets 

Uild, 
And brifflitens up the sky ot time, the Christian age of 

srold: 
Old Mi^it to Right is yielding, batUe blade to elerkly 

I>on, 
Earth's monarchs are bor peoples, and her serft stand 

np an men : 
The isles rejoice together, in a day are nations bom, 
And the slave waliu fVee in Tunis, and by Stunboul^ 

Golden Homt 

The Grists presses on ns fiuse to fiMse with ns ft staads 
With solemn lipsof guestion, like tbe Sphinx in Kgypt^ 

sands ( 
This day we fashion destiny, our web of Ikte we spin, 
This day for all hereafter choose we holiness or sin ; 
Kven now from starry Gerixim, or Ebal's eloudy 

crown, 
We call the dews of blessing or the bolts of cursing 

down! 

fine fEtbriosin unskillfiil hands, foundation 
stones disposed by a blundering architect, 
an important enterprise with an incompetent 
director, — ^what painfol sights are these! 
Yet the noblest moral enterprise which has 
recently been essayed, the wiiting of a single 
volume,^ which should disclose the bases 
of ignorance and superstition, and reveal for 
practical, popular view the laws of mind, 
and the constitution of the uniyerse, has 
manifestly been undertaken by one alike 
unskillful, blundering, and incompetent. 
We surely censure without prejudice, for 
our sympathies are with the author. Much 
of what he asserts we have in various ways 
inculcated. Some views which we have 
expressed receive here the most unreserved 
acceptation,— even to the extent of being 



(A) Tbs PmLosoPHio AMD SciBJiTino UuuiATirH, mittaa 
in the Coostitation and Laws of the Universe. By W. 
A. Alubaco. New York : Pnbliahed by the Author 
Iteio. pp.4a); fL60. 
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inoorponUed into the work, in our own Ian* 
gnage, without query, quotations, or credit 1 
Even if all his views were concurrent with 
our own, we would not willingly see them 
supported by the flimsy arguments and false 
ratiocination which characterize the work. 
The assurance with which the author entitles 
his book *'Th6 Ultimatum'' of science is 
excusable, for the reformer must be coura- 
geous, and courage may be mistaken for 
audacity. But the building up of philosophy 
by filleting the feints and figments of fancy, 
is unpardonable. 

Are we querulous? See the facts ! 

The author's purpose is, first, to overcome 
the ignorance and superstition which he 
declares prevail throughout the world. But 
•n reality he merely ]xiints to certain errors, 
without even attempting to prove their real 
character. The very persons who most need 
help, — they who hold these errors,— are in 
no way benefited. A finger is raised as an 
index, when in reality a sturdy arm is needed, 
and a vigorous blow should be struck. Next, 
in attempting to establish a scientific basis 
of thought, our author begins by repeating 
the identical error which he denounces in 
others as the support of ignorance — treating 
conventional ideas as substantial truths, and 
mere dictums as data. Thus, we are told 
that ''space is filled with the elements of 
two substances. '' But if space is not filled 
with the elements of all substances, as is at 
least equally probable, why not prove the 
restriction to two ? Again, " matter" wo are 
told, ** comprehends all particled or molecular 
substance," while "life is unpartided sub- 
stance ;" and yet it is declared that life per- 
meates and exists between the molecular 
parts of matter, in which it inheres ! Now, 
if life inheres in atoms, it is itself in particles ; 
and the definition is false : moreover, if life 
inheres in atoms, it can not *' exist between" 
atomic particles. We have here an egre- 
giously inconsistent medley of dogmatic 
errors. 

With similar specimens of philosophy 
meeting us at almost every page, are we 
unjustifiably harsh in making an especial 
application of the author's assertion that 
"ignorance everywhere is essentially the 
same," and in suggesting that he himself 
constitutes an interesting illustration of the 
truthfulness of his statement ? 

" Infinite riches in a little room," would 
be an unfelicitous quotation in most books. 
It is the f&ult of modern publications as well 
as of older works, that they are too bulky 
and pretentious. Too much is said ; too 
little told. The Cottage Library scries is 
likely to be a model of condensation. The 
first number* consists of selections from 
American poets. A few of these have al- 
ready been too often appropriated in similar 



(S) HoMK Bavlam, Bj Onr Home Poct«. With illoctr^ 
tiooa, br Dorlej. New York : Bauc« A Haotlos^oa. 
lamo. rsp«r, pp. 96 ; 90 cts. 



ooUectioDS, — ^The Old Oaken Bucket, and 
Woodman Spare that Tree, for example, 
have become oommonplaoo and uninterest- 
ing, in consequence of coo frequent republi- 
cation. -Poe is represented by Annabel I..ee, 
a pleasing, popular poem, wMch exhibits its 
author's recklessness and inconsistency ; for 
it is irreg^ar in fonn, and is constructed in 
opposition to rides which he himself required 
others to observe. But among the selections 
are Whittier's Maud MiUler, Longfellow's 
Village Blacksmith, Bayard Taylor's Quaker 
Widow, and Alice Carey's Ballad of Jessie 
Carol, which more correctly show the char- 
acter of the compilation. It is a good col- 
lection, is well printed, and should have 
many readers. ' 

The interesting chronicles of Kfipsftg have 
assumed the form of substantial history, in 
a work* which treats of its discovery, ge- 
ography, soil, rivers, climate, products, its 
early settlement and o^anization, and its 
later eventful history.' The author, during 
his official connection with Governor Geary, 
had unusual opportunities for acquiring in- 
formation, and has communicated it with 
evident candor and impartiality. 

The latest educational novelty is a gradu- 
ated series of compositionpapers, for pri- 
mary and academic use.' We are indebted 
for them to the Rev. George T. Rider, A. M., 
an experienced and succesful teacher, now 
rector of Cottage Hill Seminary for Ladies, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The plan of the 
undertaking is so simple, yet of such obvious 
utility, that we are puzzled to understand 
how it could have Remained so long imde- 
veloped. It undertakes a classification of 

Eupils in English composition, while sccur- 
ig a thorough and intelligent correction of 
all errors, 6y the pupil, through the use of 
successive papers, very skillfully made to 
cover the wnole ground of grammatical and 
rhetorical exercise. The main principle em- 
bodied in these papers seems to us vitid, and 
worthy of all commendation. It is thi^ 
" That the pupU, and not the teacher, should 
correct the composition ;" that i^ the prov- 
ince of the teacher, to indicate the nature of 
the error, while tke pupil shall make the 
correction - a process which involves on his 
part an examination and analysis of the 
principle or usage violated. 

Under the old method, the teacher passes 
weary and almost profitless hours every 
week, in writing out corrections tliat may 
not be intelligible to the pupil, even if he 
takes the pains to read them. At the head 
of these papers is a complete and clearly 
worded table of usages, rules, and laws, 

(6) GiHOH*B HinoRT or Kansas. With illantrations. By 
JoHH U. GiBOif, M. D., KecreUry to the OoTcmor. 
OoM, pubUihcr. 12mo, pp. 34& 

(7) Primary and Aoadrmio CovpoirTioif Papkr. SHRsn. 

New York, Pbilsdelpbla, and Chkukgo: 8ehonB«rboni, 
Bancroft A Co. Specimen «heet« bj mail, fire e«Rto 
each. 
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which are liable to neglect, each numbered 
or lettered. The work of the teacher con- 
sists in underlining or bracketing the faulty 
words ; placing its proper symbol in the 
margin, which directs the pupil to the 
proper item in the table ; so that, at leisure, 
he can make the examination and correction. 

The pupil, in this exercise, is made tech- 
nically and thoroughly familiar with the 
usages and rcquin^ments of good English. 

The labor which these papers will save 
teachers is most important, while the disci- 
pline of composition "will be reduced to some- 
thing like an orderly and scientific method. 
We are confident that this series will meet a 
general and enthusiastic welcome. 

A book entitled Worship in the School- 
room* is now in press, and will be 

(8) AddreM Rev. W. J. WyHe. M North Sixth ttreet, Phila- 
delphia ; or, 8cberra«rborn, Bancroft A Co., 130 Grand 
street, New York. 



issued early in autumn. Ekeh page furnish- 
es a complete lesson adapted to the devotion- 
al services of the school-room, and contains 
music, hymns, and selections of Scripture, 
which cluster around some doctrine or dutv, 
illustrating and enforcing it. The work can 
not fail to interest and instruct pupils in 
whose hands it may be placed. 

One edition of the work is in preparation, 
which has prayers interleaved with the les- 
sons. These prayers have been prepared by 
eminent ministers and leading religious ed- 
ucators of all evangelical churches in vari- 
ous parts of the land, each person furnish- 
ing a prayer for the lesson placed in his 
hands. 

Tlie book wiU present a collection of more 
than two hundred and fifty prayers, contrib- 
uted by leading, eminent, and efiScient work- 
ers in the cause of education. The mechani- 
cal execution of the book promises to be very 
complete and attractive. 
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MISCELLAXY. 



If a train, moving at the rate of 

twenty-five miles an hour were stopped in- 
stantaneously, the passengers would experi- 
ence a concussion equal to that of a body 
falling from a height of nineteen feet ; they 
would be hurled against the sides of the 
car with a force equal to that which they 
would be exposed to in falling from a win- 
dow on the second floor of a house. If the 
train were moving at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour, they might as well faXl from a 
height of three pair of stairs ; and an express 
train would, virtually, make them fall from 
a .fourth story. "Instantaneous brakes," 
therefore, are not so desirable as has been 
supposed. 

Mr. Charles Lanman writes that 

while preparing his " Dictionary of Con- 
gress" for publication in 1858, he forwarded 
to Mr. Lincc^ the usual request for a sketch 
of his life, and received the following reply : 

Born February 12, 1809, in Hardin county, 
Kentucky. 

EMucation, defective. 

Profession, a lawyer. 

Have been a captain of volunteers in the 
Black Hawk war. 

Postmaster at a very smaU offioe. 

Four times a member of the Illinois Legis- 
lature. 

And was a member of the lower house of 
Congress. Yours, &c., 

A. LINCOLN. 

The Indians in Wisconsin, who have 

{ust received their annuities, call the frac- 
tio^al paper currency " papoose money.'' 



. tf 



Mr. Douglas, in his great debate with 

Mr. Lincoln, accused him of tending bar, 
alluding to his keeping a grocery store. 
" True," said Mr. Lincoln, " the judge and I 
have both tended bar — I on the inside, he 
on the outside." 

A well-known lawyer in Boston had 

a horse that always refused to cross the mill- 
dam bridge leading out of the city. No 
whipping, no nrging would carry him over 
without stopping. So he advertised him, 
" To be sold for no other reason than that 
the owner wants to go out of town.'* 

A reptile, unknown to Australian 

naturalists, has been found in New South 
Wales, in a tank of rain-water. It measured 
three feet in length, and was in no place 
thicker than the smallest description of 
whipcord. It was as hard as iron, slipping 
from between a pair of pincers, ai)parently 
without injury. Under a powerful magnify- 
ing glass the head appeared to resemble that 
of a leech. 

Of the 109 schools for hoys, in Paris, 

46 are kept by members of the religious 
fraternities; and of the 111 for girls, as 
many as 50 by the sisters of Oitholic com- 
munities. Forty-four new educational estab* 
lishmenta have been authorized within the 
present year. 

The most laconic will on record Is 

that of a man who died in 1769. It ran 
thus : " I have nothing ; I owe a great deal ; 
the rest I give to the poor." 
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ESSENTIALS FOR A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 



AT the recent commencement exercises 
of the New Jersey State Normal 
School, at Trenton, the Reverend W. H. 
Campbell, D. D., President of Rutgers 
College, addressed the graduating class in 
terms appropriate for teachers in every 
laUtnde. 

He said, in his introductory remarks, 
that the relations which we sustain to 
otliers, and which they, in turn, sustain to 
us, together with the varied duties which 
spring from these relations, must all be 
known before our corresponding duties 
can be done. Now nearly all this knowl- 
edge is traditional — ^that is, it is gained, if 
gained at all^ by being handed down from 
one to another. What one has gained by 
experience, or another by original investi- 
gation, all goes to swell the general sum of 
knowledge; i^d this, with its constant 
augmentations, is to be handed down by 
one generation nnto the next, in order that 
each snoceeding genera^on may act its 
part better than its predecessor, and do 
im>re perfectly the duty which God has 
assigned to it Unto every generation it 
is said, in trumpet tones, *^ Freely ye have 
received, freely give." Popular education, 
in its very idea, recognizes the obligation 
as resting on a generation to communicate 
all the knowledge it has and can get, in 
order to fit the future race of men for act- 
ing well their part in life. Paley says: 
''Education, in the most extensive sense 
of the word, may comprehend every prep- 
aration that is made in our youth for the 
teqoel of oar lives;'' and the public is 
bound to make all preparation that the se- 



quel of the lives of our youth shall be such 
as it ought. One must not be allowed to 
come into life and go without, or get un- 
aided and as best he can, the knowledge 
which he needs. All experience shows 
that this would be to send the race back 
again to barbarism. The firm conviction 
of all enlightened men and governments 
is, that public provision must be made to 
communicate all necessary knowledge, raid 
in the easiest and best way. Hence, the 
class of persons called teachers has arisen. 
And a more important and honorable cla.<iH 
of men and women does not exist on earth, 
since their work is — and they are doing it 
nobly — ^to prepare roan to know and act 
well his part in life. 

He then proceeded to discuss, in his 
well-known forcible style, some of those 
elements of character which have, in the 
past, given success to the labors of the 
teacher, and in the possession of which the 
teacher of to-day may go forth hopefully 
nnto his work. 

A THIRST FOB KKOWLBDCFB. 

Appreciating the end of his own being, 
the teacher himself wishes to hnoWy that 
he may do. It is not merely knowledge' 
for itself, for the mere sake of knowing, 
which is desired. This would be mere 
curiosity, which is by no means an elevated 
feeling. If one knew all the languages 
into which Babel has cleft tbe earth, and 
were that the end of his acquisition, a day 
laborer, with a very moderate share of 
knowledge of his mother tomgoe^ but who 
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took the well-being of others into his 
thoaghts and feelings, his plans and ends, 
would be not only a better man in the 
moral aspects of the question, but also a 
better educated man, in the true sense of 
the word education. Nor is the knowledge 
sought because, by the acquisition, its pos- 
sessor can become rich and powerftil. This 
is mere selfishness, which is a base and 
sordid feeling; and wherever it gets the 
mastery it renders a man so consciously 
base that, self-condemned, he excludes 
himself as unworthy, from the society and 
converse of men of eminent virtue and 

• 

philanthropy. But the thirst for knowl- 
edge, which tlie good can approve, is his 
who, while he does not ignore self, or seek 
to be better than our Lord required, since 
he commands us to love our neighbor as 
our$elf, nevertheless wishes to know mueh 
in order that he may do m&re^ which will 
be beneficial unto others. 

In a word, then, the successful teacher 
must first have become a successful scholar. 
He must, in some way or other, have 
learned the lesson, and learned it thor- 
oughly, that a man is not his own, having 
no relations or afiSnities to others. Tie is 
placed here to be rain and sunshine, fresh 
air and fragrance, food and flowers, any 
thing and every thing that is good and 
beautiful, consolatory and strengthening, 
reforming and purifying, unto every one 
that needs his help and unto whom he is 
able to render it. Let this big thought 
come down into the soul (and what con- 
traotibility of heart must first have been 
overcome before this thought could find 
room in these shriveled, shrunken souls 
of ours) — let this big thought, I say, come 
down into the soul, and it converts the 
man at once into a most diligent learner. 
What must I do, and how can my duty be 
best done? are now the life-questions 
which are ever asked, and unto which 
ready answers are also ever vouchsafed; 
for here he who asks receives, and he who 
seeks finds. And now, on the strength of 
the answers, you find him diligently pros- 
ecuting his work of preparation for future 
usefulness. Grammar, Geography, Math^ 
ematics. Natural Sciences, Mental or Moral 
Philosophy, Latin or (?reek, French or 
'German, whatever it be whereby hb use- 



fulness can be promoted, is unweariedlj 
pursued. Early and late you find him em- 
ployed, and no figure of speech brings np 
80 forcibly before us the desire which ever 
prompts his action, as that just used by as, 
when we spoke of a thirst for knowledge. 

Now put the young man who has gone 
through such experiences into a school- 
room, and would you not expect him to 
succeed ? Can you be near a fire and not 
get warm ? Shall the sun shine, and dark- 
ness not flee away ? Shall a young woman 
pass before you day by day in the school- 
room, who has consecrated herself for the 
good of the children to a life of weariness, 
bearing their perverseness and wayward- 
ness, and manifesting an unceasing regard 
for the welfare of her pupils, without be- 
coming more fragrant to their moral senses 
than perfumes and spices are to our nar 
tural organs? Before such a teacher an 
unwillingness to study this subject or that 
would pass away as soon as the precept of 
the teacher, fortified by her own beautiful 
example, had token hold of the tender 
heart of the pupil, and convinced him 
wholly that any study was to be loved and 
pursued according as it was fitted to make 
him better and more useful. 

It is back of the school-room where the 
success may be gained, that the foundation 
of that success was laid. In the private 
chamber, where seen only by God, he de- 
voted himself to a life of osefulness; in 
the distant rural school-house, where under 
many and almost insurmoui^table difiicul- 
ties, he prosecuted his studies; in the 
rooms of this noble institution, where his 
industry and regard for every thing that \b 
seemly and good, has made bis name al- 
most a proverb, — in these spots his suooess 
was gained. Here he has sown, and what 
remained for him was to go forth and reap 
his harvest. 

A LOVB FOS OOMMTinOATmO KNOWLEDOK. 

This, in the most of successful teachers, 
is, in a greater or less degree, a natural 
gift. They are bom teachers. They never 
knew when they did not love to teach. 
But this gift is also susceptible of high cul- 
tivation ; and under those moral experi- 
ences, of which I have already spoken as 
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giving life, energy, and persistence to the 
thirst for knowledge, this love lor commu- 
nicating information becomes so intense 
that the midday meal will often be neg- 
lected for the pleasure of imparting 
knowledge. This it is that takes from the 
school-room now all that gloom and horror 
which, ondcr the rule of some pedagogical 
tyrante, makes it appear as if it were 
draped in znoorning. Under the smiles 
and sunshine of him who loves to teach^ 
the school-room becomes to the pupil a 
place of pleasant and useful pursuits, and 
of joyful mastering of difficulties; the birth- 
place of bright hopes and aspirations, and 
the spot to which memory, in after years, 
will look back with a pure and serene joy. 
80 well satisfied I am tliat the success of 
the teacher, in the highest sense of his 
work, depends on his own thirst for knowl- 
edge and his love for communicating, that 
if I were examining a teacher with a view 
to his employment, I should question him 
first and most fully on these two> points ; 
and if he was right here, I should feel that 
there was little reason to fear any deficien- 
cy in respect to mere book-learning. But 
if I should find that a jiireling, an impos- 
tor, had come to be examined, a man or — 
oh, tell it not in Grathi — a woman, who 
neither loved children nor loved to teach 
them, I should expect to find him deficient 
also in the mere learning of books ; and I 
should most assuredly try to find out his 
deficiencies, if he had any, and with heart- 
felt joy would see him turn his back — and 
with hearty good-will would help to turn 
his back — on the school-house of my or 
any other district For if there is any 
one thing short of the immediate frown of 
Deity, which more than another a parent 
may deprecate, it is the subjection of his 
children to the tyrannous, soul-shriveling 
rale of a man or a woman, who, for six 
hours of the day, and for six days of the 
week, has in his care — care indeed 1 Oh, 



sad misnomer! — the susceptible minds of 
children, to train them to the love and 
pursuit of those things which he himself 
hates. 

APTNESS TO TEACH 

Is the last element of the character of the 
successful teacher which I shall name. 

It has been said " that what we know 
thoroughly we can usually express clearly, 
since ideas will supply words." If this 
statement is correct — and I believe it is — 
then our teacher, with his thirst for knowl- 
edge and his love of communicating it, will 
almost of necessity fall into an easy, sim- 
ple, clear method of communicating his 
thoughts, which will make teaching as nat- 
ural and easy as the putting on of an old 
glove. There will also be such a hearty 
sympathy between him and his pupils that^ 
almost by intuition, he will see what is 
needed to make the lesson of to-day clearer 
and more impressive ; and what was seen 
to be deficient to-day, the zeal and intelli- 
gence of the teacher will supply to-morrow. 
I never, indeed, knew a really hearty teach- 
er who did not thus become apt to teach. 
I have known those who, at first, were 
slow of speech, and through diffidence 
hesitated much; at times, too, thought:} 
were given forth confusedly, and henco 
they failed at first to interest the children. 
But these difficulties soon disappeared be- 
fore the zeal and industry of the teacher, 
who loved his work, and was resolved to 
succeed. He who himself thirsts for knowl- 
edge soon learns that right methods ot 
study are essential to progress ; that there 
is also a right and a wrong way of putting 
things, and that, when the right method is 
used, instruction glides gently into the un- 
derstanding, wins the love of the heart, 
and then calls forth the prompt activities 
of the will. The whole man in the scholai* 
awaits the bidding of the earnest, intelli- 
gent, loving teacher. 
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The Harvard College roll of honor con- 
tdns the names of three mcgor-generals, 
two brigadier-generals, thirty-seven colo- 
nels, seventeen m^ors, one hundred cap- 
tains, seventy-six lieutenants, one hundred 



and twenty-seven medical officers, sixty- 
eight chaplains, twenty-one paymasters, 
six naval officers, eighty-one privates and 
non-commissioned officers, besides a largo 
number whose latest rank is not yet known. 
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PEDAGOGICAL LAW. 



III. 



PTJinSIIINO FOB 1II8C0NDU0T OUT OF 80HOOU 

WHEN the late Hon. John C. Spencer — 
a gentleman of such eminent legal 
ability that he had scarcely a peer at the New 
York bar — was Superintendent of Schools 
for the State of New York, he is said to 
have given the following opinion: The 
authority of the teacher to punish his 
scholars extends to acts done in the school- 
room, or play-ground, only; and he has 
no legal right to punish for improper or 
disorderly conduct elsewhere. (Randairs 
Com. School Sys., p. 262.) But the opin- 
ion of any one man, whatever may be his 
position and learning, can not stand against 
the decisions of the courts. We have pre- 
ferred, therefore, to go back of this opin- 
ion, and look at the law for ourselves. 
Although we must confess that in the out- 
set we expected to find authorities to sup- 
port the opinion rather than to controvert 
it, now, however, after long and labo- 
rious research, we believe that our precon- 
ceived notions were erroneous ; for although 
the courts have rarely been called upon to 
consider this subject, it has, nevertheless, 
been before them, and the law upon it has 
been fully and clearly explained. 

▲ MUSIO-ifASTBB IN TBOUBLK. 

This was an action for an assault, in 
which the defendant, as music-master of 
the Ohiohester Oathedral, pleaded a Justi- 
fication of the trespass, as committed by 
him, in correcting the plaintifiT, who was a 
chorister of the cathedral, and had absent- 
ed himself fh)m his duty. The cause was 
tried at the Assizes at Sussex, when a ver- 
dict was found for the plaintifiT for the sum 
of £5, it being held that the justification 
was not sustainable. It ajipeared that the 
plaintiff had applied to the master for 
leave to go and sing at a certain club, but 
permission was refused. Notwithstanding 
this refusal, the plaintiff went to the club, 
and on the next day the defendant, as music 
master of the cathedral, and consequent- 
\j liaviog ji^iisdiption over the choristers, 



corrected the plaintiff, and committed th« 
assault coroplflfoed of. At the trial evi- 
dence was offered of the practice at other 
cathedrals, but was rejected. Evidence 
was also proposed to be brought fprward 
io order to show that the chorister's prac- 
ticing at the clubs disqualified him for 
singing in the cathedral. The Jvdge at the 
trial thought the evidence too general, and 
rejected it. The defendant now moved, oo 
the ground of misdirection, to set aside the 
verdict, and have a new trial. Mr. Justice 
Bayley observed, thereupon, ** that the boy 
was under an obligation to attend in the 
church at certain periods, in order to re- 
ceive instruction, but that the master had 
no occasion for his services at the time when 
his absence was complained of.^ And 
Chief-Justice Abbott said, that " supposing 
the boy had bathed and caught cold, that 
would be injurious to his singing, but 
would not justify the measures adopted by 
the defendant.*' A new trial was there- 
fore refused. (Newman r. Bennett, 8 
Ohitt., 195.) This decision, it will be ob- 
served, does not go so fkr as to say that 
the music-master could under no circum- 
stances punish his pupils for misconduct 
out of school-hours, but it would seem that 
the alleged cause of the pimishment was 
the absence of the pupil firom duty, and 
one of the judges merely decides that ^tX 
that time the master had no occasion for 
the services'* of the pupil, and consequent- 
ly the defense failed. And the chief-jus- 
tice merely added to this, that even if the 
boy did injure his voice singing at the clubs, 
he did not thereby commit such an offense 
as would justify the master in Oorrectiog 
him corporeally. The court, therefore, 
seem to have been unwilling to declare that 
the master could under no circumstances 
punish his pupil for misconduct out of the 
hours set apart for instruction, but confined 
themselves rather to this particular in- 
stance, and without declaring any general 
principle, decided that the offense was not 
suflBcient to justify the act of the teacher. 
It most be borne in inind alto that this it 
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s decision in reference to tihe authority of 
s mnsic-teacfaer onlj, and that the jar< 
iadictiof of other teachers is altogether 
more extended. Oonseqoently, even if the 
oonrt had decided that the jurisdiction of 
mosio-masters could not in anj instance 
extend to acts done outside of the school, 
aiich a decision would in no respect define 
or Umtt the authority of other teachers. 
MuBic-teachera, we believe, do not, as a 
general thing, claim or care to be held re- 
sponfiible for the conduct of their pupils, 
except during the particular hours that 
h%Ye been set apart for their instruction. 
The musio-teacher*s duty is merely to de- 
velop the musical faculties, and he has no 
more power given him by law than is nec- 
eaoary for the accomplishment of that end. 
The duty of other teachers is not so cir- 
comaeribed. They are employed for vast- 
ly greater purposes. They must teach the 
•eienee of health, vdth all the learning, 
bot without the pay of the doctor ; they 
must incolcate the principles of morality 
with all the impressive sincerity, but with- 
out the sectarianism of the minister; they 
must be altogether more patient and dis- 
ereet than parents, and more even-tempered 
than God Almighty himself for He was 
"wrath" when he punished the wicked, 
whereas, if a teacher punishes in anger, he 
is guilty of an atisault and battery; they 
must invent schemes to invert human na- 
ture, and make every good thing and 
thought enticing, and every bad thing and 
thought abominably disgusting, especially 
to the *^ desperately wicked," who have 
**no good in them;" they must tenderly 
moderate the zeal of the too ambitious, 
and inspire the dullest blockhead with a 
manly thirst for fame and knowledge; the 
incorrigibly uncouth and vicious they must 
endow with the tastes, instincts, and man- 
ners of the refined and virtuous. And in 
short, they must turn all from the thousand 
paths that lead to indolence, ignorance, and 
folly, and prepare them to find infallibly 
all the ways of pleasantness and all the 
patlis of peace. These are the high pur- 
poses for which teachers are employed, 
and it would be a shame and a reproach to 
require so much of them, and at the some 
time tie their hands by withholding from 
them the power which is indispensable to 



their success. The law Is not so unreas- 
onable — for with every well defined duty 
the law gives an incontestable right to all 
the power necessary for the performance 
of that duty. 

A SKMABKABLS CA.8B. 

In the Court of Common Pleas of Law- 
rence County, Indiana, a teacher was tried, 
about six years ago, for assault and battery, 
and found guilty under the following cir- 
cumstances : 

The evidence showed that the alleged 
assault and battery was inflicted by the 
defendant in the capacity of a school- 
master, on the prosecutor, a boy of some 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, as a pupil 
attending his school, by way of correction, 
for a violation of the rules of the school by 
the prosecutor. It also appeared that the 
correction was administered by the defend- 
ant on the prosecutor after the adjourn- 
ment of the school in the evening, and 
while the latter was on his way home, for 
an act committed during that time, and 
which was seen by the defendant, who 
thereupon administered the correction by 
the infliction of sundry stripes with an or- 
dinary sized rod. There was nothing con- 
ducing to show that the correction was 
other than reasonable and moderate. The 
court instructed the jury that although the 
defendant, as a teacher, was by law vested 
with the delegated authority to exercise 
control over the prosecutor as his pupil, 
during school hours, yet after the a^oum- 
ment of his school, and after the prosecutor 
had left and was on his way home, his au- 
thority over him had terminated, and his 
act of administering correction under the 
circumstances was unauthorized by law, 
and they must find accordingly ; but in fix- 
ing the defendant's punishment, they should 
take into view all the circumstances at- 
tending the case, and especially the mo- 
tives of the defendant in committing the 
act, and if tliey should find the circum- 
stances to warrant it, they might fix the 
fine as low as one cent, and without costs. 
Under these instructions the jury were 
constrained to find the defendant ** guilty," 
but they fixed the fine at **one cent and 
without costs," as had been suggested by 
the oonrt. (State of Indiana v. Ariel Flinn, 
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in Bedford Independent.) Here, then, we 
find both court and jury evidently feeling 
themselves hampered by what they sup- 
pose to be the law, but virtually justifying 
the act of the teacher, which no doubt was 
right and proper. I'his case has often been 
cited as a strong one against the teacher^s 
right to punish for misbehavior on ^e way 
to and from school, but we cannot so re- 
gard it We think it an excellent illustra- 
tion rather of what courts and juries will 
do to shield the prudent and conscientious 
teacher from harm. The only indiscreet 
thing the teacher in this case seems to 
have done, was to inflict the punishment 
out of school. We think it would have 
been more prudent to wait until the next 
day, and inflict the punishment in the 
school. It is always better to take time 
for reflection before an act, the propriety of 
which is likely to be at all questioned. 
Besides the teacher^s jurisdiction in the 
school-room would be less likely to be dis- 
puted, and if it were, he could find more 
and better authorities to support him. In 
fact the authority of the teacher to punish 
for the offense may in some measure de- 
pend upon whether the scholar oontinnes 
under the jurisdiction of the master. For 
if the scholar, after leaving the school in 
the evening committed an offense as in 
this case, but never again returned to the 
school, we think that the teacher's right 
to infiict punishment under such circum- 
stances, would be more tlian doubtful. 
Consequently, we would advise the punish- 
ment to be deferred in all cases until it 
can be inflicted in the school-room. 



THE T7NIVERSAL CUSTOM IN NEW-ENGLAND 

SCHOOLS. 

Tlic following opinion will hardly be 
questioned by any good lawyer, as it is 
well known in the profession that the court 
which delivered it is one of the ablest in 
the Union. It appeared from the evidence 
in the case that about an hour and a half 
after the scholar reached home in the even- 
ing, he used insulting language to the 
teacher in the presence and hearing of 
other members of the school, llie teacher 
punished the offender the next day in 
school. Able counsel were engaged on 



both sides, and as the first decision was not 
satisfactory, the case was appealed and ar- 
gued with great ability before the supreme 
court The judges all agreed upon the f(^- 
lowing opinion: There seems to be no 
reasonable doubt that the supervision and 
control of the master over the scholar ex- 
tends from the time he leaves home to go 
to school till he returns home from school. 
Most parents would expect and desire that 
teachers should take eare that their chil 
dren in going to and returning from school 
should not loiter, or seek evil company, 
or frequent vicious places of resort Even 
after the pupil has reached home, and has 
been there some time, if be should commit 
any act of misbehavi(»' which would have 
a direct and immediate tendency to injure 
the school and to subvert the master's au- 
thority, he may be punished for it in school 
the next day. The misbehavior most not 
have merely a remote and indirect tenden- 
cy to injure the school All improper con- 
duet or language may perhaps have by 
influence and example, a remote tendency 
of that kind. But the tendency of the acts 
so done out of the teacher^s supervision, 
for which he may punish^ must be direct 
and immediate in their bearing upon the 
welfare of the school, or the authority of 
the master and the respect due him. 
Cases may readily be supposed which He 
very near the line, and it will often be dif- 
ficult to distinguish between the acts which 
have such an immediate and those which 
have such a remote tendency. Hence 
each case must be determined by its pecu- 
liar circumstances. Acts done to deface 
or injure the school-room, to destroy the 
books of scholars, or the books or appara- 
tus for instruction, or the instruments of 
punishment of the master ; language used 
to other scholars to stir up disorder and 
insubordination, or heap odium or disgrace 
upon the master; writings and pictures 
placed so as to suggest evil and corrupt 
language, images, and thoughts to the 
youth who must frequent the school ; — all 
such or similar acts tend directly to impair 
the usefulness of the school, the welfare of 
the scholars, and the authority of the mas- 
ter. By common consent, and by the uni- 
versal custom in our New-England schools^ 
the master has always been deemed to 
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have the right to pnnish such ofTenses, 
(even though, as in the present case, they 
are committed out of school-hours.) Bach 
power is essential to the preservation of 
order, decency, decorum, and good govern- 
ment in schools. (Lander t;. Seaver, 32 Ver- 
mont R., 120.) We cite the foregoing ao- 
tliority with the utmost confidence, and 
believe it to be entirely correct. But even 
though the teacher's right to punish for 
misbehavior on the waj to and from 
echool is fuUy established in point of law, 
yet, on account of the opposition which it 
meets with in some localities, we t^ink 
that it should be exercised only when it 
appears to be absolutely necessary for the 
welfare of the school; nor then, except up- 
on the most mature reflection and with the 
utmost discretion. A teacher may refuse 
entirely to exercise this right; and he will 
probably fare better even in the courts, 
than if he had adopted Uie other course, 
and had laid himself liable by exercising 
the right unnecessarily or indiscreetly. 
The intelligent and conscientious teacher, 
however, who sees the necessity and acts 
from good motives and with discretion, 
need not be deterred from doing his duty, 
even to the extent of exercising all his 



rights— this particular one not excepted — 
and he need not fear the consequences. 
For as he will have done but his duty, the 
courts of justice will protect him from 
harm, — the most able by fblly justifying his 
acts, and the less enlightened by fining 
him "one cent, and without costs." 

OOOO DEPOBTMJBNT IN SCHOOL NOT ENOUGH. 

It was the intention of the Legislature to 
make the public schools a system of moral 
training as well as seminaries of learning; 
and it is as necessary in the unreserved 
intercourse of pupils of the same school, as 
well without as within its precincts, to 
preserve the pure-minded, ingenuous, and 
unsuspecting children, of both sexes, from 
the contaminating influence of those of de- 
praved sentiments and vicious propensities 
and habits, as from those infected with 
contagious diseases. Consequently, when 
a teacher expelled a scholar for her im- 
moral practices while at home evenings, 
his action was sustained by the committee, 
and afterwards by the court, although no 
fault whatever had been found with the 
girl's conduct in school. (Sherman v.'The 
Inhabitants of Charlestown, 8 Onsh. R., 
164.) 
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EARLY THEORIES CONCERNING THE EARTH. 



II. 

▲BTRONOMT. 



COPERNICUS died leaving his work 
unfinished, but the world, as we have 
seen, was ready for a change. Some years 
after the death of the philosopher, Galileo 
Galilei, an Italian, beoame a convert to the 
new theory, and supported it with the ut- 
most vigor, while he corrected many of its 
errors. His opponents were principally 
leading men of the Church, who by the 
energy of the hierarchy had been enabled 
to usurp all important positions in the 
8tate, and were therefore at the head of all 
institutions of learning. 



DirBNAL BEVOLUTION. 

llie diurnal revolution of the earth upon 
its axis had been most ably presented by 
Galileo, and as it was most repugnant to 
the received opinions, was therefore the 
especial point to which objection was taken. 
The more important objections were, as 
might be imagined, theological, although 
others of a physical character were brought 
forward in vast numbers. The former con- 
sisted merely of Scriptural texts, which tl^e 
new theory appeared to contradict These 
were Joshua, z. 12, 18, which asserts that 
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tlie sun and moon stood still in the heavens ; 
L»aiah, zzxiii. 8, where the snn is said to 
have gone backward ten degrees on the dial 
of Ahaz ; together with many others of like 
tenor in the Psalms and other portions of 
Scripture. Galileo denied the propriety of 
a literal interpretation of such texts, main- 
taining that scriptural language was merely 
phenomenal, — speaking of natural occur- 
rences not as they are, but as they appear, 
and cited the Fathers, Augustine and Hie- 
ronymus, to prove that in the primitive 
Church the language did not obtain a literal 
acceptation. Ue explained the phenomena 
themselves by the refractive power of the 
atmosphere.* 

Many of the physical objections were of 
the most absurd and even puerile charac- 
ter, yet all were carefully refuted by Galileo. 
It is unnecessary, indeed it would be im- 
possible, for us to name here a tithe of the 
quibbles. We notice only the most plaus- 
ible one of all, with the beautiful refutation 
off^ed by the great philosopher. 

THEOLOGICAL OBJECTIONS. 

The cavilers urged that if the earth made 
a diurnal revolution, it would move with 
such rapidity as to leave behind all objects 
on its surface. To overcome this apparent- 
ly insuperable objection, Galileo chose the 
following method of reasoning. 

In the cabin of a ship at rest let us put 
a jar of water containing fish, and set a 
number of birds at liberty in the room. 
Let us then kindle a fire, and at the same 
time so arrange a vessel on the roof, that 
water dropping from it may fall regularly 
into a smaller vessel below. Now while 
the ship remains at rest^ the fish move 
easily in the jar ; the birds fly wjth equal 
case towards the bow or stern; the smoke 
from the fire curls gracefully as it rises ; 
while the water drops steadily into the 
lower vessel. Let us now impart motion 
to the ship. Still the birds and fish will 
move with equal ease in any direction, 
and as long as the motion is steady, the 
smoke will curl in its ascent as regularly as 
before, while the dropping water will not 
deviate a hair's-breadth to the right or left 
This theoretic^d reasoning was experiment- 

* For a full statement of the argument, see in- 
UrodudiontoDerbam^B ^'Astro-Theology,'' 1727. 



ally demonstrated ; and thus Galileo showed 
that, as the motion of the ship was impart- 
ed to all objects OD it, so Uie motion of the 
earth might be imparted to objects on its 
surface. This he further illustrated by 
dropping balls from the top of a tower. 
These fell in a vertical line (as he supposed) 
to the foot 

GALILBO AITD TOi OBUBOH. 

Finding all objections futile, the discom- 
fited churchmen resorted to force. Hav- 
ing seized the philosopher, they carried 
him before the Inquisition, where, in order 
to escape torture and perhaps death, he 
signed a solemn recantation of all things 
contained in his works contrary to the re- 
ceived system. It was while affixing his 
name to this document Hiat he uttered the 
memorable words ** Bpurii niuofie^ indica- 
tive of his deeply rooted convictions. This 
is a sad epoch in the life of Galileo, a be- 
trayal of a moral timidity totally unexpect- 
ed in one who had previously manifested 
such wonderful intellectual courage. This 
is the only blot upon his life ; but notwith- 
standing the many attempts to explain it 
away, it is enough to stain his reputation 
forever. At the same time the whole 
proceeding covers his opponents with 
shame and lasting blackness. 

The works of Galileo and Oopemicus 
were then placed on the index of forbid- 
den works, and so remained until 1828. 
During that year, Pius YII. assembled the 
congregation of cardinals, and procured a 
repeal of the edicts. At the assembly, Car- 
dinal Toriozzi propoeed "that they should 
wipe off this scandal from the Church.** 
So bitterly ashamed have the Jesuits been 
of the conduct toward Galileo, that some 
years ago their General at Rome denied 
that the philosopher was persecuted be- 
cause of his doctrines, and aUeged that it 
was because of his daring insults to the 
Pope. This explanation, however, can not 
be deemed satisfactory, so long as the rec- 
ords of the trial are withheld from the 
pul^Iic, in open breach of the promise made 
some thirty years agot 

t It 18 time that several works, purporting to 
be the records, have been published.^ They dis- 
agree, however, in ao many important pointa, as 
to render them unreliable. The p-^blio are nol 
permitted to examine the anginal copj. 
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irrwTONiAir thkobt of orayitatiox. 

Galileo was unable to detail the princi- 
ples explaining the force by which exter- 
nal objects are retained npon the surface. 
True, he had conceived of a force attract- 
ing; but it was reserved for Newton to 
discover the force of gravitation, and an- 
nounce its laws with their proof, by which 
nearly every difSculty was removed. This 
great philosopher also repeated GaIileo*s 
experiment with the balls, and proved that 
an error existed in the latter's conclusions. 
He reasoned that, as centrifugal force is 
greater at the top of the tower than at the 
base, balls dropped from the top should 
ffill to the east of a vertical line. Actual 
experiment proved the truth of his con- 
clusions, and strengthened the general 
argument of Galileo. Newton^s experi- 
ments were confirmed in 1804 by an in- 
yestigation in Hamburg, who afterward in 
1805, by an experiment made in the shaft 
of a cpal-mine, ascertained that the east- 
erly deflection during a fall of two hundred 
feet was five lines, or five-twelfths of an 
inch. 

TTOHO BBADX'S THEORY. 

Notwithstanding Uie convincing proofs 
offered by the advocates of the new theory, 
it was not readily accepted. If en desired 
merely an alteration, not an overthrow of 
their long-cherished system, to which they 
sow adhered with even greater tenacity. 
But the reasoning of the Copemicans was 
condusive. Many modifications of that 
theory were therefore proposed, Tycho 
Brahe, the great astronomer, maintained 
that the earth stood at rest in the center of 
the universe, and that the celestial bodies 
revolved about it, while, however, the 
planets revolved about the sun, being car- 
ried with it around the earth. The semi- 
Tychonic or Platonic tlieory denied the an- 
nual revolution of the earth about the sun, 
but admitted the diurnal rotation upon its 
axis. 

The relations of the earth to the other 
heavenly l)odies remained a subject of dis- 
cussion until nearly the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. One hundred and forty 
years ago the Ptolemaic theory was still so 
popular that Derham, in the introduction 
to his '^ Astro-Theology,'' labored to prove 



the Newtonian jtheory (as |ho corrected 
Copemican theory was then termed), in 
order to justify himself before snch of bis 
readers as still opposed it But as the oen- 
tury advanced the new theory was gener- 
ally adopted, and under the name "Coper- 
nican hypotheHs^^^ was taught even in the 
Roman Catholic universities, with but one 
exception, that at Salamanca. 

No persons of intelligence now defend 
the Ptolemaic theory, while that of New- 
ton is almost universally accepted. Its 
simplicity, so great as to render the details 
of the theory comprehensible even to the 
most youthful student, makes it a power- 
ful argument in natural theology, and all 
are now able to gain a fiill understanding 
of the heavenly systems, instead of being 
compelled to wander amid perplexing 
doubts and almost insuperable difficultiet. 

oosMooomr. — mobaio TSAoniNGs. 

Beyond doubt the most ancient system 
of cosmogony extant is that briefly given 
by Moses, in the first chapter of Genesis, 
which maintains that matter is not eternal, 
but was created in a chaotic mass by a su- 
preme self-existent Being, who afterwards 
by a scries of operations, there detailed, 
shaped the universe as it now appears. 
These changes were performed in six dis- 
tinct periods, termed days, during which 
successive processes of modeling took 
place. The account appears to be circum- 
stantially, though not literally true, evi- 
dently given merely for the purpose of 
introducing the history, and not as a com- 
plete or detailed statement. It was not 
literally accepted by the Christian fathers, 
and is now received as we have given it, 
A too strict adherence to its literal signi- 
fication has been one of the greatest obsta- 
cles to the advance of cosmological sci- 
ence. 

XGYPTIASf COSMOGONY. 

Next in order of age is that of the Egyp- 
tian priests, who, like Moses, held that the 
earth was created by a self-dependent 
being. Originally it was in the shape of 
an egg, which was hatched by a peculiar 
principle, uniting in itself the characteris- 
tic lies of both sexes. This theory main- 
tained that races gradually degenerated| 
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until a certain point was reached, when the 
globe was renoTated. All the important 
features of this system seem to have been 
borrowed from that just mentioned. The 
fiction of the *^ mundane e^,'^ as it is 
termed, was undoubtedly taken from the 
expression in Genesi.% i. 2: '^and the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters." 
In the original tlie word liere translated 
** moved" signifies the brooding of a hen 
over her young. The future destruction of 
the earth seems to have been a favorite 
idea among the ancients, for we find it 
forming an especial feature of most cosmo- 
logical systems. 

MTTHOLOOIOAL COSMOGOXT. 

The system found in the Grecian my- 
thology resembles that of the Egyptian 
priests. The fable of the ^^ mundane egg"'*' 
was early introduced by Orpheus, who in 
all probability received it from Egypt. It 
asserted a succession of cataclysms, by 
which the earth was entirely renovated, 
and fitted for the existence of higher races. 
This idea was perhaps borrowed at a later 
peiiod from the Hindoos. From time to 
time independent thinkers arose among 
the philosophers of Greece, who denied 
the truth of the mythology. Some of the 
new theories were as ridiculous as the 
popular belief, while others were worthy 
of careful examination. The people, how- 
ever, were so attached to their religion, 
as to render its theories impregnable, and 
to endanger the lives of the bold philoso- 
phers. Still it can not be doubted that had 
the reformers fortified their hypotheses by 
actual experiments, their views would have 
been more favorably received. 

HINDOO THEOBT. 

The Hindoo theory is deserving of no- 
tice. Like those already mentioned, it 
ascribed the creation of the earth to an 
eternal, self-existent being, who, as the 
Brahmins maintain in their sacred book, 
" The Institutes of Menu,'' at times reposes: 
then the whole creation fades away ; but 
again it awakes and revivifies the whole 
universe, which "then has its full expan- 
sion.'' Of these alternate destructions and 



revivifications there has been an immense 
number, all of which the supreme being 
performed with the greatest ease for the 
good of its creatures. 

This system is worthy of careful examin- 
ation, not only because of its great antiq- 
uity having been completed nearly one 
thousand years before our era, but also 
because of the remarkable accuracy of its 
statements. Many have maintained that 
it was the ofispring of mere imagination ; 
but, as Sir Charles Lyell ably argues, the 
assertions concerning the length of day at 
the poles and on the moon can not be mere 
coi\jecture : and as these must have been 
deduced from observation, it is not at all 
improbable that the belief in successive 
cataclysms may have been derived from 
investigations of the crust of the earth. 
*^The Institutes of Menu" were translated 
and published by Sir William Jones in 1796. 
The work will amply repay pemsaL 

TARIOUB THEOBIKS. 

The same theory of successive revolu- 
tions was, as we have already said, held 
by the Greeks. A similar belief prevailed 
among the Arabians. The Gerbanites, a 
sect of astronomers, which flourished some 
centuries before Christ, held that after 
** every period of 86,425 years there was 
produced a pair of every species of ani- 
mals, both male and female, from whom 
animals might be propagated, and inhabit 
this lower world. But when the circula- 
tion of the heavenly orbs was completed, 
which is finished in that space of years, 
other genera and species of animals are 
propagated, as also of plants and other 
things, and the first order of things is de- 
stroyed; and so it goes on forever and 
ever."* In these opinions, necessarily de- 
duced from actual observation, we perceive 
the foreshadowing of a scientific cosmog- 
ony, such as we now possess. The Ebran 
offers few speculations concerning cosmog- 
ony. It states that the whole creation 
was completed in six 4ays ; an idea obvi- 
ously plagiarized from the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. According to it, the waters of the 
deluge issued from an oven ; a coiigecture 
said by Sale to have been borrowed from 



♦ This fiction was well ridiculed by Ari»to- * Lyeira Principlls of Geology ; voL i., pagt 
phanes in his comedy of the ^* Birds." 80— Amer. ed. 
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the Persian Magi, who represented them 
as issQiDg from the oven of an old woman. 

ANIHALITT OF TUB EABTH. 

Among the ancients, Plato and the Stoics 
maintained that the earth is an animal. 
This wild conception was adopted hy 
Kepler and others, by whom it was car- 
ried to the very extreme of absardity. 
According to these theorists, the earth is 
an immense anunal, whose breath issuing 
through volcanoes, its nostrils, cause winds. 
The tides are caused by the heaving of its 
vast lungs. On the Scheldt^ at Antwerp, 
the tide once rested during a whole day, 
because the earth had a fainting fit ; and 
again in 1550, at London it ebbed and 
flowed several times during twenty-four 
hours, because the earth had a cough. 
Throughout the globe a vital fluid circu- 
lates : a process of assimilation also goes 
on ; each kind of mineral has the power of 
converting masses into its own nature, just 
as we convert food into flesh and blood : 
the mountains are its organs of respiration, 
and the schists those of secretion; the 
veins are sores, and the metals are the pro- 
ducts of disease, which is the cause of the 
ill odor so common among them. 

PHILOSOPHIO VIEWS. 

It is a relief to turn from such extrava- 
gant misconceptions to systems deduced 
from careful and prolonged investigation. 
During the eighteenth century a more lib- 
eral spirit of study existed, and though 
theorizing without sufficient knowledge of 
facts still prevailed, yet the hypothesis ad- 
vanced approximated much more nearly 
to the truth than the most of those offered 
in preceding centuries. The era of true 
progress may be said to begin with 1680, 
the year in which Leibnitz published his 
" Protogea," a work which did more to- 
ward laying the foundation of a scientific 
cosmogony than all of its innumerable pre- 
decessors. 

In that work Leibnitz advanced the dar- 
ing hypothesis that the earth was origin- 
ally a fluid mass, whose gradual cooling 
produced the primitive rocks, forming 
thereby a crust, that afterwards by irregu- 
lar contraction ruptured, causing great 
cavities. Into these the great ooean, formed 



by condensation of vapors about the 
earth, flowed, and thereby lowered its 
level. The author investigates the sub- 
ject of inundations, and shows that by the 
attrition of solid matter, which is subse- 
quently deposited, the stratified rocks are 
produced. Whence he concludes there is 
a double origin of primitive rocks, one by 
cooling from igneous fusion, and the other 
by reconcretion from aqueous solution. 
Thus in this masterly work we have the 
basis of every scientific classification of 
geological formations. 

The general theory of a volcanic nucleus 
was accepted and ably defended by Huflbn 
and Fourier, while many others of less note 
incorporated it with their vagaries. It is 
still a disputed question among geologists. 
Dana defends it, while Lyell opposes it,* 
to a considerable extent Late investiga- 
tions, however, seem to bend strongly in 
favor of a molten nucleus, and lead us to 
the belief that, allowing for every possible 
circumstance, the crust of the earth can- 
not be more than one hundred miles thick. 

To dwell upon the innumerable theories 
offered by the mystic physicists of the 
eighteenth century, though it might be 
amusing, would be unprofitable. Toward 
the close of that century Hutton, a profes- 
sor at Edinburgh, judging from the appear- 
ance of rocks in his vicinity, maintained 
that all formations were of igneous origin. 
At the same time, Werner, in Germany, 
judging from endences there, held that all 
rocks were aqueous. The dispute between 
the disciples of these theorists filled the 
whole scientific world with strife. In 1 807 
the Geological Society was formed in Lon- 
don to investigate facts and discourage 
mere theorizing. From that time the sci' 
ence of cosmogony dates its origin. Facts 
have been carefully compiled and collated^ 
and now we possess an exact knowledge. 
The hypothesis of Leibnitz, as enlarged by 
Laplace, sufficiently explains the origin of 
the so-called primitive rocks, granite, mar- 
ble, etc., while the fossiliferous rocks un- 
doubtedly result from the labor of animals, 
the decay of vegetable matter, and the 
action of water upon the primitive rooks. 



* See Dana*8 ** Manual,'' and Lyell'a " Prla- 
oiplea." 
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TLns, as briefly as possible, we have 
given the leading theories concerning our 
earth. We have seen the human intellect 
in its infancy groping amid the mire of ig- 
norance and superstition, catching here 
and there a gleam of truth, whose wonder- 



ful strangeness caused it to sink onlj 
deeper into its perplexities. But at length 
emancipated from its bondage, it grapples 
with great principles, investigates the hid- 
den things of the universe, and distinctly 
asserts the laws of natural operations. 



WHY LIGHTNING STROKES ARE PAINLESS. 



NERVOUS TItANSMlSSION. 

IT is a mistaken notion that an impres- 
sion upon the nerves — a blow, for 
example, or the prick of a pin — is felt at 
the moment it is inflicted. The nerves are 
not the repositories of sensation ; they are 
but the conductors of the motion which 
produces sensation. The seat of sensation 
is the brain, and to it the intelligence of 
any injury done to the nerves has to be 
transmitted, before tliat injury t)ecomes 
manifest in consciousness. The transmis- 
sion, moreover, requires time, and the con- 
sequence is, that a wound inflicted at a 
portion of the body distant from the brain 
is more tardily appreciated than one inflict- 
ed adjacent to the brain. By an ingenious 
experimental arrangement, Hclmholtz has 
determined the velocity of nervous trans- 
mission both in warm-blooded and cold- 
blooded animals. In a frog, he found the 
velocity to be about eighty feet a second, 
or less than one-thirteenth of the velocity 
of sound in air. If this holds good, which 
it probably does, in the case of a whale, 
then a creature of this class eighty feet 
long, if wounded in the tail, would not, as 
Hclmholtz has remarked, be conscious of 
tlie injury till a second after the wound had 
been inflicted. But this is not the only 
ingredient in the delay that occurs between 
the impression on the nerves and the 
consciousness of the impression. There 
can scarcely be a doubt that to every act of 
consciousness belongs a determinate molec- 
ular arrangement of the brain — that every 
thought or feeling has its physical correla- 
tive in that organ ; and nothing can be more 
certain than that every physical change, 
whether molecular or mechanical, requires 
time for its accomplishment. So that, 
even after the intelligence of an impres- 



sion, made upon a distant portion of the 
body, has reached the brain, a still farther 
time is necessary for the brain itself to put 
its house in order — ^for its molecules to 
take up the position necessary to the com- 
pletion of consciousness. Hclmholtz con- 
siders one-tenth of a second necessary for 
this purpose. Thus, in the case of the 
whale we have one second consumed in 
the transmission of intelligence through 
the sensor nerves from the tail to the head; 
one-tenth of a second is required by the 
brain to become conscious of the intelli- 
gence it has received ; and, if the velocity 
of transmission through the motor be the 
same as that through the censor nerves, a 
second would be consumed in sending a 
command to the tail to defend itself. 
Thus n)ore than two seconds would elapse 
before an impression made upon its caudal 
nerves could be responded to by a whale 
eighty feet long. 

Now, it is quite conceivable that an in- 
jury might be inflicted which would render 
the nerves unfit to be the conductors of the 
motion which results in sensation ; and if 
such a thing occurred, no matter how se- 
vere the injury might be, we should not 
be conscious of it. Or it may be, that long 
before the time required for the brain itself 
to complete the arrangement necessary for 
the act of consciousness, its power of ar- 
rangement might be wholly suspended. 
In such case also, though the injury might 
be of such a nature as to cause death, this 
would occur not only without pain, but 
absolutely without feeling of any kind. 
Death, in this case, would be ^mply the 
sudden negation of life,, accomplished with- 
out any intervention of consciousness. 
Doubtless, there are many kinds of death 
of this character. The passage ci a mosket 
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ballet through the brain is a case i& 
point ; and the placid aspect of a man thus 
billed is in perfect accordance with the 
conclusion which might be drawn a priori 
from the experiments of Helmholtz. Cases 
of insensibility, moreover, are Dot uncom- 
mon, which do not result in death, and 
after which the person affected has been 
able to testify that no pain was felt prior 
to the loss of consciousness. 

The time required for a ritie-bnllet to 
pass through a roan^s head may be roughly 
estimated at one-iliousandth of a second. 
Here, therefore, we should have no room 
for sensation, and death would be painless. 
But there are other actions which far 
transcend in rapidity that of the rifle-bul- 
let. A flash of lightning cleaves a cloud, 
appearing and disappearing in less than 
one-hnndred-tboudandth of a second ; and 
the velocity of electricity is such as would 
carry it over a distance equal to that which 
separates the earth and moon in a single 
second. It is well known that a luminous 
impression once made upon the retina 
endares for about one-sixth of a second, 
and that this is the reason why we see a 
ribbon of light when a glowing coal is 
caused to pass rapidly through the air. A 
body illuminated by an instantaneous flash 
oontinues to be seen for the sixth of a sec- 
ond after the flash has become extinct; 
and if the body thus illuminated be in mo- 
tion, it appears at rest at the place which 
it occupied when the flash fell upon it. 
The color-top is fiimiliar to most of us. 
By this instrument a disk with dlflTerently- 
oolored sectors is caused to rotate rapidly ; 
the oolors blend together, and if they are 
ohoeen lathe proportions necessary to form 
white light, tiie disk appears white when 
the motion is snflSciently rapid. Such a 
top, rotating in a dark room, and illumin- 
ated by an electric spark, appears motion- 
less, each distinct color being clearly seen. . 
Profeasor Dove has found that a flash of 
lightning produces the same effect. Dur- 
ing a thunder storm he put a color-top in 
exceedingly rapid motion, and found that 
every flash revealed the top as a motion- 
less object, with colors distinct. If illu- 
minated solely by a flash of lightning, the 
iiiotlon of an bodies on the earth's snrflMse 
ifve^ AB Dove hit remarked, appear sue- 



pended. A cannon-ball, for example, 
would have its flight apparently arrested, 
and seem to hang motionless in space ai 
long as the luminous impression which re* 
vealed the ball remained upon the eye. 

If^ then, a rifle-bullet move with suflS- 
cient rapidity to destroy life without the 
interposition of sensation, much more is a 
flash of lightning competent to produce 
this effect Accordingly, we have well- 
authenticated cases of people being struck 
senseless by lightning, who, on recovery, 
had no memory of pain. The following 
circumstantial case is described by Hem- 
mer. On the 30th of June, 1788, a soldier 
in the neighborhood of Mannheim, being 
overtaken by rain, placed himself under a 
tree, beneath which a woman had previ- 
ously taken shelter. He looked upward 
to see whether the branches were thick 
enough to afford the required protection, 
and just then w&s struck by lightning, and 
fell senseless to the earth. The woman at 
his side experienced the shock in her fbot, 
but w^as not struck down. Some hours 
afterward the man revived, bat knew 
nothing about what had occurred, save the 
fact of his looking up at the branches. 
This was his last act of consciousness, and 
he passed from the conscious to the uncon- 
scious condition without pain. The visible 
marks of a lightning stroke are usually in- 
signiflcant : the hair is sometimes burnt ; 
slight wounds are observed, while, in some 
instances, a red streak marks the track of 
the discharge over the skin. 

The effects of a shock of artiflcial light- 
ning on a gentleman of our acquaintance, 
who is very sensitive to the electric dis- 
charge, may be here described. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the discharge from 
a small Leyden jar is exceedingly unpleas- 
ant to him. Some time ago he happened to 
stand in the presence of a numerous audi- 
ence, with a battery of flfteen large Leaden 
jars charged beside him. Through some 
awkwardness on his part, he touched a wire 
which should not be touched, and the dis- 
charge of the battery went through his 
body. Here life was absolutely blotted 
out for a very sensible interval, without a 
trace of pain. In a second or two con- 
sciousness returned; the recipient of the 
shock saw himself in the presence of his 
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audience and apparatos, and, by the help 
of these external facts, immediately con- 
oladed that he had received the battery 
discharge. His «nteZ^^tia/ conscioasness 
of hia position was restored with exceed- 
ing rapidity, but not so his optical con- 
sciousness. To prevent the audience from 
being alarmed, he observed that it had 
often been his desire to receive accidentally 
such a shock, and that his wish had at 
length been fulfilled. But while making 
this remark, the appearance which his 
body presented to him was that of a num- 
ber of separate pieces. The arms, for ex- 



ample, were detached from the trunk, and 
seemed suspended in the air. In fact^ 
memory, and the power of reasoning, ap- 
peared to be complete long before the 
optic nerve was restored to healthy action. 
But what we wish chiefly to dwell upon 
here is the absolute painlessness of the 
shock ; and there cannot be a doubt that 
in the case of a person struck dead by 
lightning, the passage from life to death 
occurs without consciousness being in the 
least degree implicated. It is an abrupt 
stoppage of sensation, unaccompanied by a 
pang. 



THE FRENCH SYSTEM OP TEACHING J)RAWING. 



NO system of education can be consid- 
ered complete which does not aim to 
instruct and develop the senses of hearing 
and of sight. Attention to the cultivation 
of the latent powers of childhood, in the 
sister arts of music and of drawing, is 
tjierefore equally necessary in all properly 
constituted educational establishments. 
The first instructions on sound and obser- 
vation are given by Nature herself^ and in 
her ever open book the primary lessons 
are always first studied and practised. If 
music is needed to draw forth and exhibit 
the delicate powers of the ear, drawing is 
equally necessary to elucidate, correct, and 
strengthen thos^ of the eye. If the former 
is the most etherial, the latter is certainly 
the most useful. 1 1 is difficult to say which 
is the most ennobling, both appearing in, 
and Justly taking their proper places at the 
head of the advanced guard of the civiliza- 
tion of mankind. 

It is true that music has already had her 
claims acknowledged, and is now admitted 
to be an indispensable requisite both for 
harmonizing, regulating, and disciplining 
the children of our public schools. It is 
not the first of her triumphs. The mind 
naturally reverts to the period of the first 
discovery of this continent, when Pizarro 
found the most arduous labors cheerfully 
performed, at her behest, by the people of 
Peru. Penetrating still deeper into the 



mists of time, we hear again the cheerful 
songs of the harvest men, and the various 
handicraftsmen of the classic land of Greece 
— their mournful Linos — or joyous Hyme- 
neas — or see her warriors again marching 
to the plain of Marathon 

" In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft reeordem," 

to triumph over the countless host of the 
barbarians. 

But the sister art of drawing, the mother 
of architecture, painting, and sculpture, the 
grace and beauty, the dignifier and exalter 
of all civilized life, which was in the same 
land equally honored, and whose more ma- 
terial footprints there are better preserved 
and attested in thousands of "marble 
memories," stiU waits, at the threshold 
of many of our institutions of learning, — 
an almost unwelcome guest. The reason 
for this, it is submitted, is, that music can 
be taught in classes, whilst drawing re- 
quires also careful individual instruction. 
This demands a greater outlay than the 
nation or Btate is willing to grant, and 
therefore it prefers to submit to receive 
the main portion of its designs from Paris 
or London, rather than to originate them 
in America. 

In order to remedy this as £u* as linear 
drawing is concerned, a well-known pub* 
lishing house proposes to issue a series of 
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books, each containing twenty carefiillj 
drawn and graded copies, from a straight 
line upward, ruled on the principle which 
has long been in use in the Government 
Schools of Design in France, which will 
lead pnpils, by easj gradations, to a knowl- 
edge of and some proficiency in the art of 
design. The first numbers issued will be 
of the size of a common writing-book. 
Very few rules will be given, and it will 
be necessary that those given shall be 
strictly attended to. It is hoped that in 
these, teachers who are not themselves 
proficients in the art, will yet be able to 
correctly instruct youth therein, from the 
simplicity with which they will be illus- 
tratefl, and the ease of the gradations by 
which success is believed to be attainable. 
Correctness in pencil or crayon drawing 
consists merely in being able to make ar 
true straight line, or a true curved line ; 
when this is acquired, and the eye is in- 
structed to comprehend and- tlie hand to 
execute this operation without failure, pro- 
ficiency in linear imitative drawing is 
attained. 

As a matter of philanthropy, this art 
should be introduced into all- our primary 
schools. To all children under ten years 
of age rapid variation in study is both 
requisite and beneficial. The eye, the ear, 
the hand, and the mind of such demand 
and revel in constant instruction. To 
them change is relaxation. When it is 
considered in how many branches of edu- 



cation drawing is almost a requisite, and 
how useful and necessary it is in the fields 
of labor, art, and science, it must be admit- 
ted that any one who succeeds in prepar- 
ing or pointing out an easier road to pro- 
ficiency in the use of the crayon or pencil, 
will have eflfected a very great desideratum. 
Tlie primary department of onr public 
schools is thus particularized for the reason 
that it is believed that drawing, like elocu- 
tion, is a plant indigenous in civilized so- 
ciety, and that very great results might be 
expected from its early and continued cul- 
tivation. Grace is, to most children, a 
natural gift: unused and often unnurtured 
in our schools, it droops, withers, and de- 
cays. The desire to imitate the form and 
color of any striking object^ is almost 
universal among little children. Atlter a 
lapse of years, during which these gifts 
have been neglected, is it to be wondered 
at if noxious weeds only are to be found 
in the places once occupied by these ten- 
der plants, which, had they but been early 
and properly cultivated, might have re- 
warded the world with their fruits ? These 
tlioughts are not submitted as original 
ideas, for they may be found largely devel- 
oped in many modern works, and are now 
exemplitied in some modem systems of 
education. They are merely suggested ae 
elucidations of the necessity of nearly atten- 
tion to the training of children correctly in 
the arts of imitative drawing, coloring, and 
designing. 
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A SWISS BCHOOI.MASTKB OF THE OLDBN TIME. 



CHAPTER n. 



HIS FIRST TBAOnSB. 



MY first teacher was old and ugly. He 
was fond of snuff^, and took frequent* 
ly of gin. His income was very small. 
To eke out this he carried on the cooper's 
business — the school, in winter, being his 
workshop. 

He was considered clever, for he could 
measure hay, and even write letters and 



testimonials for the peasants. In his 
teaching there was not much method. 
His pupils, in the morning, learned the les- 
sons which they had to repeat to him. He 
took little trouble with the lessons, for he 
had one or two adjutants to do the most 
of the work. 

Of order there was none — the deficiency 
being made up by much whipping. There 
was no respect for him. The boy who 
could annoy him most was the hero of the 
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school. Many tricks were played upon 
him: his wide coat pockets were filled 
with pebbles; Lis snnff-boz emptied and 
filled with sand, and nails were driven in 
the planks which he had to saw. When 
he fell asleep, which was often, the usual 
hubbub gave way to silence. The depth 
of his slumbers was tested by dropping a 
slate. If this did not arouse him, then a 
council of war was held; and tboy pro- 
ceeded to tie him fast to his chair, blacken 
his face with ink, or put pitch in his hair. 
This done, all retired from tlie scene. The 
next day the master, without making any 
attempt to find out the ringleaders, used 
the rod with marked emphasis. And a 
oei'tain few of the more enterprising boys 
received a liberal share of the blows. 

For my own part, I rather sympathized 
with the master, and took no part in these 
tricks. I learned my lessons, and gave him 
as little trouble as pos.sible. He seemed to 
appreciate me, and boasted that I had 
** brains enough to be a schoolmaster." 
He taught me many things which were 
not taught to the other boys ; and when I 
oould read ** with the book upside down" 
he made me his assistant. 

Finally, when 1 had resolved to abandon 
the innumerable hardships of my father^s 
house, this kind old man aided me in find- 
ing a situation as teacher. 

niS FIBST EXAMINATION. 

My first attempt was to secure a school 
in a neighboring village. It was none of 
the best ; but I was anxious to make a be- 
ginning. The day for the examination of 
candidates was fixed. My old schoolmas- 
ter concluded to accompany me, to see 
that justice was done, but more especially 
to prove his impoitance in spite of the 
young " new-fangled teachers," who treat- 
ed him with disdain. 

As for me, I had not entered the doors 
of any new-f&shioned school, such as had 
been introduced since the French came 
amongst us, and in which nothing was 
learned but haughtiness and worldly things. 
He would, nevertheless, bet a trifle that I 
excel them all. This I owed all to him 
alone, and not to an Immoral School, or 
whatever else the concerns were called. 
Still, he continued, if I should chance to 



be asked any thing which I conld not an- 
swer, I had only to look at him, and he 
would give me a wink or whisper it into 
my ear. 1 need not be afraid so long as he 
was at my elbow. The minister was hia 
particular friend, for he had once stood 
beside the reverend gentleman when he 
was buying tobacco at the apothecary^a. 
The school commissary he also knew welL 
He had one day changed horses at the 
Cross of l^iDgenthal, when he (the old 
man) was standing at the inn door, and 
had kindly wished him a good evening. 
True, it was morning at tJie time; but 
such great men ai e not supposed to know 
what o^clock it is. A ny thing he told these 
gentlemen they would take for granted, 
quite as much as if they had seen it in 
print; they knew their men, and knew 
whom they could trust. The examination 
was only a stupid formality, the recom- 
mendation was the grand thing, coupled 
with the good opinion of the authorities 
themselves. 

Going along, my mentor gave me in- 
struction in deportment, showing me how 
I was to salute the examiners. Unfortu- 
nately, in illustrating a bow, his iron-heeled 
boot, which he struck out vigorously, came 
in contact with my shin bones, and almost 
disabled me. 

He repeated to me the terms by which I 
was to address the gentlemen. I recollect 
now, as well as if it were yesterday, the 
difi^culty I had in pronouncing the words 
Reverend Mr. Schoolcompaissary, and how 
the old man laughed when I said Reverend 
Mr. School military. The term commis- 
sary had till then been perfectly unknown 
to me, and the peasant tongue reluctantly 
articulates foreign terms, probably from 
instinct, knowing that things from abroad 
are not always wholesome. 

Whilst I was thus being initiated into 
the mysteries of etiquette, we arrived at 
the village. Being rather late, the gentle- 
men were no longer at the parsonage. 
They had gone to the school-house, and 
were already engaged with the candidates, 
of whom there were seven. I began to 
feel a little heavy at heart: not so my 
companion, who, marching boldly into the 
midst of the party, supported by bis long 
stick,, sainted the examiners with bows 
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and titles, shaking them all by the hand, 
as if they had been old acquaintances; 
then, beckoning me forward, introduced 
me with a conEcquentiul patronizing air, 
as a youth that would please them, and 
who was almost as clever as himself. 

In accordance with my morning's in- 
atructions I made a bow and a scrape, but 
&irly broke down at the titles. I could 
not for the life of me recollect whether I 
should say Rev. Mr. Schoohuilitaryor Rev. 
Mr. Schoolcommissary. 

After the names of the seven candidates 
had been written in the usual way, the ex- 
amination commenced. The reading I got 
over beautifully and effectively, giving 
the vowels and final syllables a fine full 
tonnd, as if an o had been standing before 
each of them. The examiners seemed 
highly pleased with this performance, for 
n smile rested on their countenances. The 
answers to questions out of the Catechism 
also went otf very fairly, and things wore 
a promising look; but, unfortunately, the 
inan had told me to maneuver so as to 
get the topmost seat ; for, said he, the first 
candidate always gets the appointment. I 
had managed accordingly to get the top 
seat, but had to pay somewhat dearly for 
the mistake, my position making me the 
first person questioned. 

After the catechising, the children's Se- 
lections from the Bible was taken up, and 
I was asked to explain the fortieth history 
of the Old Testament. 1 began by asking 
the question: Who was Adam and Eve? 
for my schoolmaster had told me that it 
was always wise .to begin with three lead- 
ing personages, as they afforded greater 
scope and a wider range. The school- 
commissary, however, stopped me at once, 
which appeared to me very unbecoming, 
since surely at an examination the candi- 
date is justified in showing himself off to 
the best advantage. He said I must stick 
to the subject, for if I always began with 
Adam and Eve (I had only done so once 
before), they would have to pray for a 
Joshua to arrest the progress of the sun. 
All laughed at this sacrilegious remark; 
and I, being thoroughly perplexed, had 
nothing more to say. 

"Now," said the commissary, "let us 
hear yon construe. That, after all, is the 



main point: when any one has prc^erljr 
construed a sentence, he is pretty sure to 
have some conception of its meaning." 

1 stared at die speaker with open mouth. 
I had not the slightest idea what constru- 
hig was, the word not having yet been in- 
troduced into my vocabulary. *^ Go on," 
continued the commissary impatiently ; 
"look into your book, and construe the 
first sentence you come to, tliere is noth- 
ing printed on my nose for you to look at." 

It occurred to me that consti'uing might 
be a French word signifying "to spell," 
and that the gentlemen merely wished to 
air their learning a bit ; so 1 began to spell 
out lustily the words in the book before me. 

" Do you understand your own lan- 
guage ?" inquired the commissary. 

" Yes 1 do, Rev. Mr. Schoolcaptain," re- 
plied I. 

" Well then, construe," said he. 

" I have spelt, sir," said I. 

" Do you understand your own language, 
I ask again?" exclaimed the commissary 
angrily. 

" Yes, Rev. Mr. School nnlitary," replied 
I ; " but I do not understand French." 

This brought out a peal of laughter from 
all and sundry, in which even the other 
candidates joined. I then felt that I had 
put my foot in it somehow, and that all 
chances of success had departed. 

We were next set to try our skill in com- 
position ; and here again I was at fault. 
Nobody had ever told me that writing was 
used for any other purpose tlian making 
small letters and capitals ; it had never oc- 
curred to me to write words from mem- 
ory, and no one had ever hinted to me 
that such a thing would bo requisite. I 
looked, therefore, at my neighbors, and 
they looked at me ; but all our slates re- 
mained empty. One only, pretending to 
be more skillful than the rest of us, put 
sometliiug down. Luckily, the gentlemen 
went off to dinner, leaving us to accom- 
plish our task at leisure ; thinking, per- 
haps, that our empty stomachs, acting in 
inverse ratio to our heads, would prove 
expert prompters. 

After the gentlemen left, the spectators 
gave us what assistance they could, which 
did not amount to much ; hot they joined 
OS in grumbling at being pat to sach tests, 
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and that BchooImasterB were required to 
know SDch things. It was qaite ntieiam- 
pled in the recollection of the oldest per- 
ROQ present Each candidate had writtt^n a 
few lines, and tlio gentlemen, on retnming, 
glanced over tliem ; hot we conld see that 
onr work did not cicite mnch admiration. 
Arithmetio was limited to finding the 
cnbic contents of a bajslack ; and then we 
were tested in singing. Encli of us had to 
intone the ul,re. mi /and, tondlj- as we 
bawled, the comraiasary, with hia hand be- 
hind big right ear, stepped close up to us, 
and, holding his ear close to the singer's 
month, receiTed many avigoroos roar into 
it. Why he put himHelf to this inconven- 
ience it is hard to eay. He seemed to have 
no.eor for mnsic, yet he affected a critical 
etr, and mode eyes as if he had got the 
spleen. After the singing hod gone ronnd. 
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figurai and choral music. To this, of 
eonrse, being more French, I conld not re- 
ply in the atEmiative. But, by this time, 
I bait got a little more cunning, and, tak- 
ing advantage of a atralagem often resorted 
to in school, answered that I knew the dif- 
ference, bnt could not eipreas it in words. 
This answered the pnrpose extremely; for 
the commissary afterward put his qnpft- 
tions so a.4 to elicit either yes or no. This 
way I got on amazingly well, though I an- 
derstood nothing whaterer of the subject. 
For all that, I did not obtain the appoint- 
ment. The school was given to one of the 
other candidates. I hod, however, learned 
not to go Dp for examination again till t 
knew tlte diiference between eonstraing 
and spelling. 



A FEW PROBLEMS ILLUSTRATED, FOR PUPILS. 



ri WE importance of the new magnetic 
A- globe as an educational aid is too 
great to be passed unnoticed in tliese 
pages. Many points concerning the shape 
and motion of the earth, day and night, 
gravitation, up and down, centrifugal force, 
etc., are generally incomprehensible to the 
child. These can be clearly illustrated by 
the ose of this globe and its accompani- 
ments. We will present a few, in lan- 
guage suited to the pupils of onr schools. 
Many more can be easily made, all of 
which will prove profitable and amuaing. 

THB BHIPK or TDB EABTH. 

In the small box which accompanies 
Pxbub's MaoNETto Globb, will be found a 
number of figures 
of men. anirnals, 
ships and steam- 
ers. Place some 
of these objects on 
the surface of 
the Globe, and 
see how curiously 
they adhere to it, 
wherever theyare 
placed. The Mag- 
netic Globe, yon 
observe, is round, 




or spherical. The earth on which wo live 
ia also spherical, or nearly so. In old 
times, people Ihonglit it was a great level 
plain, surrounded by water — some thought 
it was shaped like a large drum— none be- 
lieved it was spiierical, or round ; and all 
thought it stood still, while tlie sun, moon, 
and stars revolved around it But in later 
years men sailed quite around the eartL 
A Portugnese, named Ferdinand Magellan, 
was the first who made this wonderful 
vOyogo. He sailed from San Luoar, in 
Spain, on tho 20th of September, 1519, 
and directed his course toward the west. 
Here wo will say, timt the wire which 
passes through tlie Globe represents an 
imaginary line drawn through the earth 
from North to South, called the asia of the 
earth, because the earth turns on liiat line, 
the same a? the Globe turns on the wire. 
The center of tho circle at the top of the 
Globe is called the North Pole; and the 
center of the circle at the bottom of the 
Globe is called tlie Sonth Pole. If yoo 
can imogino the little Globe suspended in 
the air, revolving freely without the wire, 
aa it does with the wire, tlien yon can im- 
agine how the Great Globe on which we 
livo revolves in apace on its aiis. Place 
a figure of a man on the equator, with his 
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hoe toward the North Pole, His right 
■ide then is toward the East ; his left to- 
ward the West lie faces the North, and 
kis back is to tlie South. 

Here is a 
diagram which 
will explain this 
▼ery clearly. 
Now, having 
learned about 
North, Soutli, 
£a8t and West, 
we will follow 
the course of 
Magellan on his 
voyage around 
the world, with 
the aid of the 
Globe and Ob- 
jects. Place a 
Ught-hoQse in 
the south of Spain, near the sea-coast, 
Magellan sailed for a long time toward 
the West, and reached a safe harbor on 
the ea<»tern coast of South America, in Pata- 
gonia, which he named Port St Julian. 
Next he sailed south, and entered the 
straits at the south of Patagonia, which 
bears his name. (Place a Magnetic Object 
at the eastern entrance of the Straits of 
Magellan.) Having cleared the Straits he 
stood out boldly into the great expanse of 
an unknown Ocean. After a long voyage 
to the northwest, he reached the Philip- 
pine Islands. (Here place an Object) The 
weather was so fine that he called this 
ocean the Pacific. Magellan landed on 
one of the Philippine Islands, where he 
was received by the natives in a friendly 
manner, but they afterward cruelly mur- 
dered him, and as many of the Spaniards 
as were on shore. Those in the ships set 
sail in all haste, and continued on their 
Toyage toward the south, through the 
Malay Archipelago to the Moluccas, or 
Spice Islands. At one of these islands, 
one of the ships remained to repair. The 
other sailed to the southwest, through the 
Indian Ocean, and around the Cape of Grood 
Hope, at the southern extremity of Africa. 
(Here place another Object.) Then they 
sailed north along the western coast of 
Africa (place one more Object on the 
W^fit Coast of Africa, a little to the north 




East 



of the equatorX nntil the 6th of September, 
1622, when they arrived in Spain, near 
Seville, the point from which the ships had 
sailed three years before. Thus was com- 
pleted the first 
voyage around 
the globe. The 
good ship was 
drawn ashore, 
and long pre- 
served as a 
monument of 
this meet re- 
markable voy- 
age. The fact 
that tlie earth is 
round, at least 
from east to 
west, was clear- 
ly established. 
Now we will try 
an experiment to prove the rotundity of 
the earth from north to south. We have 
seen that navigators have sailed quite 
around the earth from east to west, but 
they have never been able to do this from 
north to south. Having removed all the 
objects from the globe, we will take an- 
other, representing a light-house, and place 
it at San Francisco, California. Next 
place a ship on the Pacific Ocean, to the 
south of San Francisco, at that point on 
the globe w^here it will be concealed by 
the roundness or convexity of the eartli's 
surface, from a person whom we will sup- 
pose to be in the light-house. We have to 
place it away to the south of the equator ; 
but you must know that although we can 
see but a few miles of the earth itself, yet 
our globe is a very little world, and we can 
see what represents a great many miles on 
it at one view. When you are told that 
the smallest grain of sand placed on the 
surface of this globe is higher, when com- 
pared with the size of the globe, than is 
the highest mountain peak of the Andes 
when compared with the size of the earth, 
you can readily see why we have to place 
the ship so far away, to hide it from the 
light-house by the convexity of the globe. 
To return to our experiment You ^-ill 
see that when the ship is drawn toward 
the light-house, the top of the mast would 
first be seen from the light-house ; and the 
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top of the light-house would first be seen 
from the ship. As the ship approaches, 
she rises gradually to the view of the ob- 
server in the light-house, while in the same 
manner the light-house is seen from the 
ship gradually rising to the view of the 
sailors. This will happen, whether the 
ship approaches the light-house from the 
north, south, east, or west. As it appears 
on our little globe before us, so it appears 
on the earth itself. No matter from what 
point a ship sails, when atie is coming to- 
ward us we first see the masts and rigging, 
«nd at last tlie hull. If she is sailing //om 
ns the hull disappears first, and the last we 
see of her is her top-masts, sinking, as it 
were, beneath the waves, 'ihese facts 
prove conclusively the rotundity of the 
earth. 

SHADOW EXPEEIMENTS. 

Yon will find drawn upon the globe, a 
little to the left of the continents of North 
and Sonth America, a curious diagram. 
Its centre is at the equator, and it extends 
north and south, within the limits of the 
Torrid Zone. It shows the various points 
of the earth's surface where the sun is ver- 
tical or directly overhead at noon-day, and 
the days of the mouth in each year on 
which the sun is vertical at each point. 
This diagram is called the Analemma, a 
Greek word meaning altitude or height 
On two days, the 20th of March and 80th 
of September in every year, the sun is ver- 
Uoal at noon on the equator, and at that 
hour on those days all perpendicular ob- 
jects on the equator will appear to cast no 
shadows. Their shadows, in fact^ are hid 
by their own bodies, for, if they should be 
lifted up we would see their shadows di- 
rectly beneath them. Of course, in the 
morning, their shadows would be cast due 
west, and in the evening due east. We 
will try a little experiment with the globe 
and objects, to illustrate the rotundity of 
the earth from north to south by means of 
shadows. Place an object representing 
the Ethiopian, if you please, on Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza At the equator in Africa. 
This is the source of the Nile lately dis- 
covered by Captain Speke. Now, place 
another object representing a lion, in Nu- 
bia« on a line north and south with the 
Ethiopiaiii, and place a third object, an ele- 



phantv to the sonth of the equator near 
Lake Nyassi, in a line with the two other 
objects. Place the globe either in the 
light of the sun, or of a lamp, in sueh » 
manner that the Ethiopian on the equator 
will cast no shadow, or, as it were, so that 
his shadow will be directly under him, 
1 he light now is vertical to the African, 
and its rays fall upon the equator of the 
globe the same as the rays of the sun fall 
upon the equator in Africa when the suo 
is vertical at that point. Observe next the 
direction of the shadows of the other ob- 
jccts. That of the lion is cast toward tlie 
north; that of the elephant toward the 
south. And so it is on the eai-tli. When 
the sun is vertical the shadows are invis- 
ible, while those living to the north cast 
their shadows toward the North Pole; 
and those living to the south cast their 
shadows toward the Sonth Pole at noon. 
To prove this would not be the case if the 
earth were flat, take a piece of sheet-iron, 
and place the tliree objects upon it, at the 
same distance apart as they were on the 
globe. Now hold them in the light in a» 
nearly as possible the same direction, and 
their shadows are all cast the same way I 

rP AUTD DOWN. 

Place an object representing a Enropeao 
on the globe at London, in England, and 
place another object on the Antipodee 
Island, a little to the southwest of New 
Zealand. You see that their feet point 
downward toward the center of the eartl^ 
and toward each other. If they could de- 
scend until they reached the center of the 
globe, their jieet would touch ; but should 
they be brought back toward the surfiace 
of the globe, they would be going upward, 
and if they had the power of flight they 
eould go in opposite directions forever. 
*' Down," therefore always ends at the 
center of the earth, " Up," diverges into 
tlie unlimited space of the universe. 

DAT AKD NIGHT. 

Place a magnetic object in the center of 
Africa on the equator ; place another ob- 
ject at Quito, in South America ; another 
on the Island of Sumatra; and another, 
representing a ship, on the equator in the 
Pacific Ocean north of Navigator lalanda 
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Place ihe globe in ihe Wgkt of a lamp so 
that the shadow of the man in Africa is 
invisible. The light now falls on the 
globe the same as the light of the son falls 
upon Africa at noon-day. We will say, 
therefore, that it is noon with the man in 
Africa. Now, if it is noon with the man 
in Africa, what time of day is it in Quito, 
in Sumatra, and on the ship ? K it is noon 
with the man in Africa, the sun mnst be 
over his head, and the inhabitant of Quito 
must see the sun rising in the east; at 



Sumatra the sun is setting in the west, and 
it must be midnight with the ship. Re- 
volve the globe slowly from west to east. 
Soon it is noon at Quito ; morning on the 
ship ; midnight at Sumatra ; and evening 
in Africa. 

In this manner the changes of day and 
night continue on the earth. The sun is 
rising and setting continually on some por- 
tions of the earth. AVhile some are enjoy- 
ing the wakeful daylight, others are seek- 
ing the repose of night. 



EDUCATING BY MACHINERY. 



THE papers report that at the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Chambers, publishers, 
London, Mr. Alfred Long, in the presence 
of some fifty ladies and gentlemen, recently 
exhibited an apparatus and explained its 
adaptability for teaching languages, music, 
juid other branches of education. Ihe 
** Patent Metabollcal Machine," the title 
which Mr. Long has given to this piece of 
mechanism, is an adaptation of the kalei- 
doscope principle, very similar in appear- 
ance to the old lottery-wheel, and is con- 
structed so as to present to the eye an end- 
less succession of musical combinations, or 
of sentences in grammatical or idiomatlcal 
form. These are produced by the inter- 



changing of the words on the bars, which 
have been previously selected and arranged 
aooording to a certain formula, and then 
written upon the faces of little cubes. The 
machine was originally devised to Ulus- 
trate the method set forth in 2kfr. Prender- 
gast's work on the *' Mastery of Languages." 
The beginner commits to memory two for- 
eign sentences very perfectly. The Eng- 
lish translations are inserted into the ma- 
chine, and whenever it revolves a different 
variation of the words appears at certain 
openings in the instrument. The system 
requires that the learner shall go on trans- 
lating these variations until he shall have 
obtained the " mastery" over them. 



MANUAL DEXTERITY. 



WHILE the brain of mankind is in- 
vigorated and educated by correct 
«tudy and discipline, the other parts of the 
body, more particularly the hand, and 
some organs, as the eye, can also be trained 
to tasks which, at first thought, seem won- 
derful and impossible. There is no labor 
to be doue, no skill in artificing or fashion- 
ing the metals, that is beyond our reach. 
Even jugglers, who have no trade, depend 
npon digital swiftness, or the slight of hand, 
*o perform their "miracles" successfully; 
and the safety of rope-dancers depends not 
\\y npon their balancing pok^ but 



upon the degree of education they havo 
imparted to their feet. If in such callings 
as these, wherein the sole object is to 
please the multitude, the culture of the 
members and organs of the body is essen- 
tial to success, may we not say that in the 
mechanic arts, upon which such important 
issues now hang, manual dexterity is now 
indispensable ? This, allied to intelligence, 
is what makes first-class workmen. It is 
by no means to be despised, for excellence 
in this respect is attended by many other 
qualities which are of the utmost service 
in the trades. 
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" Reconsteuction." — The Educational 

Basis. 

NOW that the war for the Union is 
ended, the question of " reconstruc- 
tion" is all-absorbing. How shall the States 
be brought back to their allegiance and to 
the discharge of their appropriate duties 
as members of the national family ? How 
shall the good spirit of fraternity be made 
to take the place of the evil spirit of dis- 
cord? How shall the asperities engen- 
dered by the great conflict be softened, 
and our people in all sections be led to re- 
gard each other with that feeling of mutual 
confidence and affection so indispensable 
to the unity, prosperity, and permanence of 
the republic ? These are grave questions, 
and they are " more easily asked than an- 
swered." But they confront the American 
people at every turn of public affairs, and 
they challenge the most serious attention 
of the highest statesmanship. Great have 
been the burdens and sacrifices of the war. 
Gigantic have been its labors. Complica- 
ted and difficult have been the problems 
which it has forced upon us for solution, 
and the nation has at times "hung breath- 
less on its fate," in view of them. And 
yet the difficulties which a state of peace 
has thrown upon us are not a whit the 
less perplexing than are those which we 
have, through ranch tribulation, succeeded 
in mastering. The problems of the war 
were those which refer to the marshaling 
and wielding of material resources in such 
a manner as to establish the authonty of 
the government The problem of peace 
is how best to deal with the subtle forces 
of the human heart, how to calm the rage 
of excited passions, how to allay the pangs 
of wounded pride. 



We are not of those who believe that to 
heal the maladies of this nation is the work 
merely of a day. For generations has the 
virus been at work. The antagonistic 
principles have from the beginning coex- 
isted in our national life, and each ha» 
struggled to gain the mastery. At last the 
hour ariived when either one or the other 
must assert its supremacy. The nation 
must live or die. It chose to live, and it 
has vindicated its right to life. But the 
disease itself being chronic, can be finally 
eradicated only by a thorough treatment. 
The leaders of the rebellion and those who 
have contributed their material aid and 
moral support, wi?l never again become 
reconciled. It is not in the nature of the 
human heart that they should. 

There are, however, other classes who 
can be reached by a far-sighted, compre- 
hensive, and liberal policy. Before they 
can be made good and loyal citizens they 
must be made intelligent, and capable of 
appreciaMng the blessings of freedom. No 
reconstructiun can be real and substantial 
which leaves this out of sight. 

The process of reconstruction must ne- 
cessarily b« slow. Years, perhaps genera- 
tions, must pass before it can be complete. 
Measures should be at once taken to secure 
sound and wholesome instruction to all 
who are hereafter to exercise an influence 
in shaping the destiny of the republic. 
Each State should provide for the educa- 
tion of all its children. The Constitution 
of the United States guarantees to every 
State a republican form of government 
Universal education is conceded to be in- 
dispensable to the existence of a republic. 
Let American statesmanship rise to the 
full measure of its duty by recognizing in 
its policy of reconstruction this truth, so 
fundamental in its relations to our Mure 
prosperity and happiness as a people. Uni- 
versal loyalty is the product of universal 
education. This nation can never be firmly 
united n the bonds of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, until the spirit of theat 
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•' better angela" is made universal through 
the national schools. That statesmanship 
is very short-sighted indeed which closes 
its eye to this stubborn fact 



The Harrisburg Convextiox. — Educa- 
tional Uniformitv. 

TIIE National Teachers' Convention, 
recently held in Harrisburg, was nu- 
merously attended. Some of the leading 
educators of most of the Northern States 
were present: the governors of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland, and other noa-profe&- 
sional friends of education, took part in the 
proceedings, and an earnest, almost enthu- 
eiastic, spirit was evinced, which will for a 
long time exert a beneficial infuence. 
Surely, same moral stimulant is needed. 
While in a few States the welfare of the 
schools is studied and provided for with a 
solicitude felt for scarcely any other inter- 
est of the commonwealth, in others there 
may be discovered a listlessness in the 
general management of the school system, 
and a crudity in the practical modes of in- 
fitructioo, which must be regarded as but 
little worse than utter neglect. Many 
States are without school journals and 
normal schools ; in some, proper school of- 
ficers are unprovided for, and in not a few 
there is found only a nominal system of 
instruction. In various directions, reforms 
thould be instituted without delay. 

And while about it, while the recent 
proceedings are still under discussion, let 
the prominent feature of the recent con- 
vention be steadily held in view. We 
should have greater uniformity of instruc- 
tion, — ^a national system of education* 
We know that in the effort to effect this 
desideratum, our truly great men, our 
thinkers, workers, and leading education- 
ists, begin a heavy enterprise ; but it is a 
noble one. Like all great enterprises, 
faithfully prosecuted, it will pay a hand- 
aocae dividend ; the result will be a liberal 



compensation. Swamps, forests, rivers, 
mountains, are no impediments in the line 
of a continent^il railroad. The telegraphic 
cable must be carried across the ocean; 
or if fleets fail in the enterprise or are lost 
in the undertaking, the North Pole itself 
will be conscripted into the service and 
virtually constitute one of the telegraphic 
p<jles of a grand overland line of communi- 
cation, via snow-hills and icebergs. And 
our national intelligence, our American 
thought, which it is manifest only the 
lightning can transmit with sufficient ra- 
pidity, must have some correspondingly lib- 
eral treatment, some scientific continuity 
of manipulation. It must not be dwarfed 
and weakened by senseless unscientifio 
pedagogism. Now is the time to act. Thia 
is the propitious era of reform. Education 
is not a stationary engine ; it is a locomo- 
tive which draws only while it moves. 
Systems of instruction must be essentially 
progressive, or they will ultimately be mere 
clogs and barriers. W hile the world moves, 
let not the schoolmaster stand stilL 



A Poetical Anathema. 

WE have heard vituperation in vari- 
ous forms, we have heard maledic- 
tions manifold, from suppressed mutters to 
curses " loud and deep." We have read 
the fulminations of the Romish vicegerent 
of the Almighty, in the magniloquent and 
bitter imprecation of Anathema Marana- 
tha. But never have we heard or read 
any thing transcending the studied malevo- 
lence embodied in a single lyric — in two 
smooth lines of a rhyming stanza — induced 
by our recent political complications. The 
spirit of malevolence is incarnate. There 
has been too much of imprecation on the 
part alike of the North and the South, and 
we present tlie passage referred to, not 
with the view of inciting any incipient 
hero to blasphemous patriotism, but as a 
literary curiosity, showing condensation of 
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thought and feeling, and exhibiting the 
capability of onr Saxon tongue. We give 
the stanza entire. 

For thi» our corse do wo bequeath 

To Albion, hatod foe I 
The Rword she canned us to unshcath, 
Already meditates her death, 

And vows htr heart a blow ; 
We curse her with our dftput breathy 



Curse her for war and woe — 
irse her at every loyal hearth — 
fr.<* «vtry rod of her green earth — 
With every UigJU we know. 



Curne 



After reading this who can say that 
David's "cursing psalm" has not an equal, 
— who can deny tliat the holy psalmist has 
found his peer in the modern patriot-poet E 



EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



THB GERMAN THEORY OF EDUCATION. 

Hkidelbxbo, Sept. 2, 1S65. 

IN my last letter I gave some account of 
German schools, in connection with the 
great and world renowned Orphan Asylum 
of Halle, an institution which has so far out- 
run its original purpose that now the day- 
schools which it affords to the children of 
that city are among the most celehrated in 
Germany. I am tempted to devote the first 
of this letter, at any rate, to some remarks 
on the educational theory prevalent in this 
land, and to some general observations which 
may grow out of them. 

The fundamental idea which obtains in 
Germany is that each branch of employment 
requires, on the part of those who carry it 
on, a certain amount of intellectual develop- 
ment, or education, which if fallen below or 
risen above, becomes detrimental. The 
blacksmith needs to be educated up to this 
point, the lawyer to that, the schoolmaster 
to yet another. To be over-educated is con- 
sidered as serious a calamity as to be under- 
educated : and to know too much is thought 
to lead to a discontent, an unsatisfied am- 
bition, and a roving mind, which are at en- 
tire variance with the tranquillity in which 
men ought to live. Superadded to this is 
yet another notion more falsa and fatal still, 
namely, that what the father is, that the son, 
without there be some paramount reason to 
the contrary, ought to be. The peasant's 
son must be a peasant ; the shoemaker's son 
must be a shoemaker ; the musician's son 
must be a musician. Now as the mother in 
more cases than the reverse gives her in- 
tellectual aptitude to the child, it follows 
that the nation which adopts this custom 
can never excel; its people do not rise to 
their natural level ; often a fine cabinet-ma- 
ker is spoiled to make an indijOTercnt minis- 
ter. This is a secret which we understand 
in America ; we lay the whole great variety 
of trades, employments, professions, open to 
every young man, and we bid him study 
Mmself carefully, and then make his choice. 
No doabt mistakes are often made ; men find 



oat their real aptitude too late, and both they 
and the State are losers. But there can be 
no proportion between the loss experienced 
from this in such a country as the United 
States and such a country as Germany. 
Here every village may have its " mute in- 
glorious Milton," who spends his life in si- 
lence, and passes to an unhonored grave ; but 
with us, if there be a natural poet, a true 
child of song, from the comer of the coun- 
try newspaper he quickly finds his way to 
the "Atlantic," and honors without stint 
pour in upon him. Here he must live mis- 
understood, his life a wreck, his powers un- 
suspected by those who might have given a 
helping hand and a kindly word. 

No language can do justice to the two evils 
which I have mentioned, and which go hand 
in hand, and are indigenous in a countnr 
where caste and feudiQ principles are still 
uppermost, as in Germany. In Great Britain 
there is a somewhat better state of things ; 
but America is the only land in the world 
where it is hard to remain unknown, and 
unused, and unhonored, if God has blessed 
you with any special aptitude. Men find 
their level at once ; and such is the ease of 
exchanging employments, that those who 
discover in middle life that they have chosen 
wrongly, do not feel compelled to follow on 
in a mistaken walk to the end, but quickly 
adapt themselves to that for which they have 
a natural gift. These are the elements in 
our American democratic character which 
we should i)rize as precious beyond all com- 
putation ; it is they for which we have been 
contending duriug all the war, seeking to 
keep them ascendant, in opposition to the 
efifoi-ts to extend the feudal or caste spirit 
over the whole union, and extinguish a pcd> 
ity so rich in beneficent infiuences, not to our 
nation alone, but to the whole world. 

In carrying out the notion, *' like father 
like son," we have here various grades of 
schools, adapted to the different grades of 
the population. We find for instance Poor 
Schools, People's Schools, Citizens' ur Burgh- 
ers' Schools, and select sdiiools of all degrees. 
This takes us up in the Bodal scale to those 
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fiunilies which can afford to have their own 
teachers, and have their children instructed 
beneath their own roof. Contrast this for 
an instant with the American system, which 
puts no stigma upon poverty by consigninfi^ 
the poor man's child to an interior school, 
but for the future good of the State admits 
him to equal privileges with the son of the 
millionaire. Can any thing be said for the 
Gorman system in comparison ? And where 
do we find In the United States that a black- 
smith, a carpenter, a shoemaker, or a tra- 
der is unfitted for hia employment because ho 
may have enjoyed advantages beyond the 
winter district school ? Is it not proved over 
and over that the higher the education the 
morei»fficient becomes the man? He may 
indeed set iron and wood, in the form of ma- 
chines, to do the work which in his unedu- 
cated state he was content to do, but is that 
any infringement of the natural order of 
things or of the providence of God ? 

Happily the university is a protest against 
the German system. It receives on equal 
terms all who visit it, and calls them all its 
children. The prices paid for the privilege 
of hearing the lectures are so low that few 
need be debarred, and all libraries and scien- 
tific collections are opened on equal terms to 
the rich and the poor. So far as this can 
rectify the evils introduced by class schools 
it does so, but it is not able to cope with the 
whole evil. Besides, it introduces in connec- 
tion with what has been said above, a body 
of men who are exceedingly well educated, 
but whose life is a burden to themselves and 
to their friends. What can the scholars of 
this country do, is the question which has to 
be met. Some can become professors, some 
clergymen, some lawyers, some doctors, some 
teachers of the higher schools. But these 
professions are all capable of being filled to 
that point where a surplus of men entails 
poverty upon some and struggle upon all. 
In this condition Germany stands to-day ; 
and the case of a young man who leaves tne 
vmiverslty and hopes to enter upon a career 
of usefulness and success is pitiable. He can 
scarcely expect to marry till he is thirty-five, 
and through the first years of his profes- 
sional career he must struggle through diflS- 
eulties and disc )uragements of which we 
have happily little conception in America. 
But could the idea once be exploded that the 
merchant, the artisan, the common-school 
teacher, are all the better prepared for their 
occupations, even by a university education, 
if it is at their command, a more propitious 
day would dawn upon Germany. A week 
ago I walked down to the Heidelberg Uni- 
Tersity to hear Dr. Mendelssohn, a private- 
docent, i. €., a graduate who is permitted to 
lecture, and who looks forward to a regular 
professorship. His theme was the modem 
Greek Kevolution. My interest to see and 
hear him arose not so much from the fact 
that he is a very scholarly young man, as 
that he is 1 he son of the great musical coxn- 



poser of the same name. I found myself 
ustening to a written lecture, carefully stud- 
ied and eloquently read, but delivered to an 
audience of two— one gentleman besides my- 
self And thus it is too apt to be the case. 
The number of men whom the universities 
send out are so ill-proportioned to the num- 
ber of places put at their disposal by the 
public sentiment of the country, that a young 
man has to fight a battle most discouraging 
and protracted, before he wins a place and a 
competence. There are some prizes, but 
more blanks. I know German professors of 
European reputation who are maintaining 
themselves and families on less than five 
hundred dollars yearly ; and yet there is one 
professor here, at Heidelberg, whose net in- 
come, aside from that which his books bring 
in, is eight thousand dollars. I would not 
willingly see the number and etficiency of 
the German universities lessened ; they are 
the best, the most democratic, and mthal 
the most Christian institutions in the land, 
but I would gladly see an explosion of the 
old idea, that men who are to work with 
their hands lose their etficiency if their 
minds be educated, and that it is as great a 
harm to a peasant to know too much as it is 
to know too little. 

The more I see of the working of these 
universities, the more convinced I am of the 
great advantage which they enjoy, in pre- 
supposing that the youth who resorts to 
them has chosen his future avocation al- 
ready, and wiU select his studies with refer- 
ence to that choice. Much may be said in 
favor of the American college system in this 
regard, I am fully aware ; it is, for example, 
indisputable that the object which our col- 
leges hold up so prominently, that of giving 
a good general culture, independent alto- 
gether of the future walk in life of the per- 
son receiving it, is a noble one ; but we are 
met by the stubborn fact that our students 
generally do not apprehend till it is too late 
the relation of this general culture to their 
future usefulness, and so lose its advantages, 
waste their time in college, fall often into 
idle habits, frequently leave before the four 
years' curriculum is complete, and almost in- 
variably are pursued by the demon of disoonr 
tent, bidding them hasten from the cloistered 
seclusion of the colleger for the busy scenes of 
life. And on the other side, it may be said 
that the German course favors a too early, 
an immature eelection of a profession ; that 
carrying out the idea that the son should be 
what tlie father is, it commits the young 
man while a mere youth to a choice which 
he may regret. But I think that this is the 
better of the two ; for supposing him to make 
an error, he will, under our plastic institu- 
tions, easily change his course when he is 
older, and fit himself for the place for which 
nature intended him ; and even while he is 
working with a goal in view, wrongly chosen 
let us admit, he works with an impulse, ar- 
dor, and devotion which will do much to 
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secure to him that general edacational cal- 
ture wliich it is the avowed object of our 
American colleges to impart. Tiie German 
youth pursue their ntudies, I find, with a zeal 
unknown in our colleges, excepting where 
there is a powerful imj)uls(? given by the 
ranking system, aud more uniformly strong 
than even that sj-stom gives. And this is 
done although the uuivei-sitics are on the 
same ground with our Theological Semina- 
ries, Law, and Medical Schools, and all in- 
struction is conveyed through the mt^dium 
of lectures. Not that every thing in tliis 
German system is to be cmnmended. The 
gashed faces of the students show that the 
dueling system is only too well retained; 
the swaggering air and the fanciful caps in- 
dicate how much vanity is fermenting and 
sending light bubbles to the surface of so- 
ciety ; but as a whole the universities ap- 
pear to be the feature of German civilization 
most to bo admired, and with care to be 
copied. And those of our colleges which 
have adopted side-institutions, moulded on 
the German model, Harvard, Yale, Dart- 
mouth, and Brown have done wistJy, as I 
have confidence that time will show. 

One of the most striking features of these 
German universities is their modest archi- 
tecture. Take this one at Heidelberg, for 
example, one of the most celebrated of all. 
It is a plain building in the market-place : 
no heavy elms shade it, no gravel walks 
lead to it, no green lawn surrounds it. It is 
a great, sunny, simple building, and the 
rooms within are even less striking than the 
exterior. Yet here have stood in past times 
Voss, Paul us, Thibaut, Geromies, Schlosser, 
and Umbreit ; and here stand now the 
scarcely less known Rothe, Hitzig, Vange- 
row, Bunsen, Haiisser, and Schenkel. Of 
these last names Kothc is the most promi- 
nent theologian, Hitzig one of the most ac- 
complished orientalists, Schenkel the best 
known neologist, Vangerow the first lawyer, 
and Bunsen the ablest chemist in Germany. 
And yet how simple the appliances which 
they ne>'Hi for their art, how unpretending 
the buiKiing where they hold their prelec- 
tions I The simplicity is almost idylie, and 
carries one back to primitive times. Oh, 
thdt in all lands we prized as much the re- 
ality and as little the false pretenwj as do the 
simple-hearted Germans, who are content 
with their modest accommodations ! 

W. L. G. 



A TRIP TO TIIE CX)AL REGIONS. 

Nkw Yokk, Sept. 2, 1865. 
The Knicherbochr Colliery.— Movnta in liailroad, 
— 7'/i<f a-al Field. — ilffw Ou Mine* hok^—Uii- 
dergrovml L'fe. — ^\ed of iych>ol9. 

''I'^HE purest veinsof the celebrated Lehigh 
X coal are found near the summit of a 
range of mountains, in Schuylkill County, 
Pennsylvania. They are mined by the 
Knickerbocker Anthracite Coal Company, 



which is organized on the " mutual" princi- 
ple, each share making the holder a pari 
owner of the coal region, bringing a fair divi- 
dend, and entitling him to receive annually a 
ton of coal at the mere cost of mining and ship- 
ping. The shareholders, consequently, rep- 
resent various claEses of the community, 
from the shrewd financier, seeking profitable 
investments, to the poor man anxious to ef- 
fect a saving of from three to five dollars on 
each ton of coal. To exhibit to these various 
classes the actual condition of their proper- 
ty, their president. Dr. Hayes, the well- 
known explorer of the Arctic regions, latelj 
invited a party of two hmidred persons to an 
ex])edition to the coal regions. 

Leaving New York just as the siyilight 
began to gild the heavens, we were soon on 
a special train dashing over the lowlands 
and across the rich fields of central New 
Jersey. Crossing the Delaware at Easton, 
the route was in a more northerly direction, 
affording a view of the mountainous scenery 
of Nortn western Pennsylvania. Crossing 
and rucrossing the Lehigh River, which is 
almost constantly in view, the cars wind 
through mountain gorges, bold masses loom- 
ing up and suddenly disappearing, hidden 
by other rocky hills, bright with foliage and 
sparkling i^ith streams and cascades. 

We thus dashed along, still at good speed, 
till we reached Mauch Chunk ("bear moun- 
tain"), a dwarf-town, the bounds of which 
have been determined by nature ; for it is 
compressed into a gorge formed by the junc- 
tion of three mountain ranges. The hills 
are here from five hundred to twelve hun- 
dred feet high. Mount Pisgah, the highest 
of these, on the base of which is built a por- 
tion of the town, is accessible by means of 
cars drawn up an inclined plane by a sta> 
tionary engine. Leaving Mauch Chunk the 
iron horse loses speed. Up a heavy grade, 
up through ravines and gorges, up among 
rocks and l)ouldcrs, wends now the train on 
its toilsome way. Our point of d^tination 
is only thirty-five miles from the station last 
passed ; we have been hours on the way, 
but " the end is not yet." Presently, we 
make an abrupt turn toward the left, we 
find an engine laboring hard at each end of 
the train, a road running for miles around 
the sides of mountains is before us. in many 
placi'S on embankments making one dizzy 
to l(X>k upon, and causing timid ones to grasp 
the car-seats and door-fastenings with a tight 
and nervous hand« But a fine ])anorama 
opens below, we are moving rapidly again, 
the ride is exciting, and in a jubilant mood 
we alight on the grounds of the Knicker 
bocker Company, giddy as school boys at a 
picnic 

We are at the border of a plateau, among 
encircling hills. The most striking object 
in view is a high building, one side of which 
is far up the hill, while the opposite side^ 
constituting a covered inclined plane, ex- 
tends for three hundred feet into the basia 
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below, seeming like a ropowalk raised at 
one end by scaffolding. The stractore is 
technically termed the breaker, and includes 
all the machinery used in drawing to the 
top of the building the large lumps of coal 
brought from the mine, and for breaking, 
cleaning, assorting, and loading for transpor- 
tation. The coal is at the mine made to 
fall into cars holding about three tons each, 
and is thence drawn by an engine over the 
inclined plane to an immense funnel at the 
top of the breaker. It is then passed over 
grates, the larger sizes falling through iron- 
Bned passages, to be reloaded for shipment ; 
the smaller pieces pass through crushing- 
rollers and a series of revolving cylindrical 
screens, till at length, having been freed 
from slate and assorted in size, they gradu- 
ally descend to their respective places as 
** egg," •• stove," and " chestnut" coal. 

" The mines !" *' The mines !" was the cry, 
after a brief inspection of the macliincry. 

" This way to the mines 1" was the answer 
of the guide, and in a moment the party 
were filing along a footpath leading to an 
opening at the foot of a hill, resembling the 
entrance of an ordinary railroad tunnel. 

Here occurred the memorable scenes of 
the expedition. '* Wait a minute for the 
lanterns," shouted the guide, and he disap- 
peared, returning toward the breaker. We 
waited perhaps a quarter of a minute, cer- 
tainly no longer, and then we too disap- 
peared, daintily endeavoring to keep upon 
the tramway, or railroad constructed for the 
coal-carts. This was not easily done, and 
soon all were engaged in petulant murmur- 
ing, boisterous laughter, or purposeless grop- 
ing, in undiluted darkness. The arrange- 
ments for ventilating the mine not having 
been completed, the foul and sulphurous air 
was beginning to affect many, when a low 
rumbling was heard far ahead. It rapidly 
increased, and a faint light was discernible, 
causing some one to conjecture the nature of 
the phenomenon. *' Look out for the mules !" 
was soon the alarm. There was at once a 
unanimous effort to secure safe positions. 
** Clear the track !" shouted the driver, as a 
train of carts dashed by, drawn by mules, 
only the driver's blackened face being ob- 
servable in the dim light afforded by a little 
lamp fastened on his hat. The track was 
reacUly cleared, for only one step in the di- 
rection of safety was practicable, as the sides 
of the passage in which we had prematurely 
Yentored were, on either hand, only at a dis- 
tance of one pace from the rails of the tram- 
way. In safety once more, clustering and 
crowding together, the party was presently 
startled by a deep boom suggestive of thun- 
derbolts and earthquakes. This was sup- 
posed to be a " blast," as we had been in- 
formed that one hundred kegs of powder are 
used every month in the working of the 
mine, which consists in drilling and blasting. 

Looking back toward the entrance, a light 
was once more discernible. Our guide ap- 
peared, supplied with only a single laz^m. 



Then, following as well as we could, the ex- 
ploration was resumed. Groping, grum- 
bling, tumbling, splashing, on we went, now 
losing our equilibrium as we tread upon a 
lump of coal, and go ankle-deep into a pool 
of water, now apologizing to some half distin- 
guishable friend, who has lost his equanimity 
while searching for the hat wliicn we un- 
consciously knocked from his head. On one 
side we scramble up a steep ascent, and view 
the miners at work, drilling and blasting. 
Then we resume our march through the 
tunnel, till we reach its furthest limit, hun- 
dreds of yards from the place of entrance, 
and from the surface of the hill over our 
heads. No striking objects have appeared. 
But whenever the lantern has been brought 
to the sides of the tunnel the coal has been 
found bright, hard, and pure, no stone ap- 
pearing, and with only occasional intermix- 
ture of slate. 

Our guide is here subjected to a catechet- 
ical ordeal. All sorts of questions are asked. 
Unsophisticated young man in pink cravat 
and white vest, illuminated with coal-dust, 
wants to know the difference between An- 
thracite and Lehigh. Funny fellow asks 
how many feet of coal is to be found between 
our own and those of the Chinese. Old gen- 
tleman with massive cerebellum wants to 
know why the works is not vigorously pros- 
ecuted, and all the coal taken out at once. 
We are here told that the vein extends for 
three quarters of a mile in the direction we 
have been pursuing; that the quantity of 
coal above water-level in this mine is more 
than a million tons ; that below the water- 
level there is probably five times that quan- 
tity, which will remain nnmined for ten or 
twenty years, as the mode of working will be 
more diflBcult and expensive. 

Eight other veins have already been dis- 
covered on the lands of the Knickerbocker 
Company, several have been opened, some 
will require heavy timbering for support, 
whei*e there is danger of the tunnels being 
filled up. While enjoying a substantial din- 
ner at sunset, under the shelter of pine, 
hemlock, oak, and maple trees, the well-tim- 
bered hills around have a new interest, in 
view of the necessities for mining and build- 
ing purposes, and the expediency of convert- 
ing some of the trees into school-houses was 
suggested by facts not very creditable to the 
educational officers of the region. The va- 
rious points investigated and discussed prove 
wholly satisfactory to the financiers, the nov- 
elty-seekers are gratified, soiled gloves and 
specimen coals are thrust into dusty pockets, 
overcoats are resumed, the day's work is done. 
The cars are refilled, the engine gives us a 
push and follows us at a distance of half a 
mile, while the train, without a guide or 
check, rolls swiftly down the embankments 
and natural declivities of the mountain, and 
we are soon on comparatively level ground, 
with a fair prospect of safely returning 
home, wiser and blacker men. 

J. w. H. a 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



New York. — There seems to be increased 
interest in the welfare of the schools in va- 
rious sections of the State. In the city of 
New York arrangements liave been made 
for the acconiiuodation of additional num- 
bers of pupiln, and several school buildings 
have undergone extensive repairs. In the 
practical working of the schools much jet 
remains to be attended to. 

Penksylvakia.— The Seventh Session of 
the National Teachers' Association was be- 
gun at Harrisburg on the 16th of August, 
continuing three days. Various papers were 
read and discussed, addresses were delivered 
by distinguished educators from various 
States, and the following topics, receiving 
elaborate discussion, awakened unusual in- 
terest : — 

" WTiat service can this Association render 
toward the establishment of Free Schools 
in the States lately in rebellion T* 

" The Relations of the National Govern- 
ment to Education." 

*' How to cure the Evil of Irregular At- 
tendance at our Public -Schools V" 

The proceedings have been extensively no- 
ticed by the daily i)ress, and are exerting a 
beneficial influence. 

Maryland. — The School Commissioners 
from the various counties met in convention 
August 22-23d, electing as permanent oflBcer, 
Lieutenant-Governor C C. Cox, President ; 
Dr. Joel Hopkins and Dr. S. A. Harrison, 
Vice-presidents ; Hon. Thomaa A. BoUte and 
A. W. Small, Secretaries. 

Among the subjects considered were the 
following: 1. "Should the President of the 
Board of Commissioners be relieved from 
the duties of District Commissioner?" 2. 
" Shall quarterly meetings of Board of Com- 
missioners be held on the Wednesday next 
succeeding the end of each termY" 8. 
" Plans of school-houses ; consideration of 
those proposed by the State Board." 4. 
" School Furniture." 6. " Salaries of teach- 
ers ; how calculated ; manner of payment — 
whether directly by the treasurer or through 
the District Commissioners." 6. " Salaries 



of Commissioners." 7. " Mode of distribut- 
ing text books." 

After resolutions asking the Legislature 
to amend the new school law so as to include 
those sections of the old law referring to 
compulsory attendance of pupils at school, 
and the imposing of penalties for employing 
children in factories, etc., who are not al- 
lowed to attend school, and that the fines 
for the above offense, as well as for other of- 
fenses named in the old law, be expended 
for school purposes, it was 

" Resohcdt That this Convention resolve 
Itself into an association to be known as 
the Association of the Commissioners of 
Public Schools of Maryland, and that, when 



it adjourns, it shall adjourn subject to the 
call of the officers ; and that a committee be 
appointed to prepare a suitable constitution, 
with by-laws, for the government of the aa- 
sociation." 

The efficient State Superintendent, Rev. 
L. Van Bokkelen, was actively engaged 
throughout the session. The deliberationa 
seem to have been harmonious and cnthuM- 
astic, and to indicate brightening piospectt 
for this disenthralled State. 

Prof. Thomas Lucy, an efficient 



worker in the cause of education in Mary- 
land, has recently removed from Elkndge 
Landing to Baltimore. His new relations 
are witn the Baltimore Female College, a 
well-known institution. 

ViBGiNiA. — The educational institutions 
are essaying the feat of the iabled phoenix, 
and though prostrated by the war, are al- 
ready commencing a new career of usefulness 
and grandeur. The ancient college of Wil- 
liam and Mary, at Williamsburg, has deter- 
mined to renew its regular sessions this UJL 
The University of Virginia, at Charlottesville^ 
commences its regular courses on the 1st of 
October. Its work was not suspended dar- 
ing the war. 

Kansas. — The Hon. L T. Gkx)dnow, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, has beoi 
unable to secure satisfactory returns from 
many of the county superintendents, in con- 
sequence of the disturbing influences of the 
war. The information received has, how- 
ever, been carefully arranged in his annual 
report. The number of districts appears to be 
823 ; out of 37,979 children between five and 
twenty-five years of age, 22,667 were last 
year enrolled in the schools; 205 male 
teachers were employed at an average salary 
of $27 per month; female teachers, 52t, 
average salary, $16.60. 

Holland. — The education of the people is 
very well attended to. It is not compulsory, 
but every inducement is held out for parents 
to send their children to school. The teach- 
ers are well trained for their work, and well 
paid; the fees are low, and if parents are 
unable to pay at all, their children receive 
their education gratuitously ; and parents* 
who will not send their children to school, 
are uniformly denied relief from the govern- 
ment funds. There is a normal school for 
the education of schoolmasters in almost 
every important town. Nearly every child 
in Holland, above ten years of age, is at 
least able to read and write. 

Beix^il'm. — Education is almost entirely 
under the direction of the priests. It is said 
to be better attended to than in France and 
Austria. The subjects taught, however, are 
the most elementuy-— a little leading, a 11^ 
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tie writing, and a very little arithmetic. 
Attendance at the schools is not compulsory. 
France.— In the Educational Sliding 
Scale which Keith Johnson gives in his 
Physical Atlas, France stands ahout mid^'ay. 
Saxony being at the top, and the poor old 
Pontifical States and liussia being at the 
bottom. The national system of education 
in France was intraluced by M. Guizot in 
1838, and provides that every commune or 
parisli shall have at least one elementary 
school. Attendance is not compulsory, but 
no child is permitted to be employed in the 



factories until it has reached the age of nine. 
Popular instruction is, however, very un- 
equally distributed ; for while in some de- 
partments it is almost complete, others are 
not half provided for. The eastern depart- 
ments are the best educated — twenty years 
ago the proportion of those al)Ove twenty 
years of age unable to r«*ad, being only one 
in ten, and it is to be hoped that tince then 
this one has taken to Ixtiter ways. The de- 
partments of the center and west are in a 
far worse condition, the ratio of those un- 
able to read being seven to ten. 



CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 



Histories of literature are of two kinds. 
The one is scholarly, exhaustive, and critical, 
designed solely for the student who has de- 
voted him.self to any branch of literature. 
This class may again bo divided into two 
others, the works of the first giving every 
Bpecies of criticism, together with tliei/ 
Bonrces, and are storehouses of learning and 
erudition, of which Bahr and Bern hardy are 
types ; the second, less learnc^d, more bio- 
graphical, more discursive ; of wliich the 
types are Browne and Dunlop. These are 
characteristic of the respective schools of 
Philology which they represent, the German 
and the English. 

The other kind of Histories of Literature 
is that designed for the general reader, and 
these works are very aptly called " Comi)en- 
diums," by Professor Cleveland. They are 
more popular in form, and abound in ex- 
tracts sufficient to give a general idea of the 
■tyle of each author, and to store the mind 
of the reader with literary gems. If we re- 
flect, we will find that the most of our knowl- 
edge is derived from compeuds, and that 
they have become necf^ssary to general edu- 
cation and general information. 

Some collect, collate, and generalize in 
each department of literature, but the great 
majority can do but little more than read the 
results of their labors, and these often in the 
most succinct fonn. Of all these compends 
of knowledge none builds us up more rapidly 
fax information, literary culture and historical 
ideas than the compendiums of literature. 
Neither should ignorance of a language be 
any bar to to a general knowledge of the 
authors and literature of other nations. We 
find many well acquainted with the genius 
and spirit of Schiller, Goethe, and Jean Paul 
without an acquaintance with the German 
language. There is no room here to discuss 
the question whether any literature can be 
pfTofitably read through translations. We 
would soggest, however, that our Bible is a 
translation, and that the Germans know 
more of Shakapeare (thanks to the tnmsUb- 



tion of Tieck and Schlegel) than do we. II 
there were no other reason, yet the standard 
of modem education is demanding wider and 
more general information. But what liter- 
ature is more interesting for its genius, its 
originality, its freshness, its antiquity, than 
that of Greece and Rome. Here we have 
the first and b(%t fruits of the mind of man ; 
the model of modern literature, and the cur- 
riculum of modern education. To the trans^ 
lation of it almost every poet of note has de- 
voted some of his energies. Purely there 
was a necessity for a " Compendium of Clas- 
sical Literature,'*^ and there were abundant 
and most excellent materials. This need 
Professor Cleveland lias fully met, and these 
materials he has faithfully used. It is not, 
nor dots it pretend to be a critical work for 
the use of scholars ; but it is what it pur- 
ports to be, a popular treatise for the general 
read(;r, and all those who in the process of 
their education have not the time or the in- 
clination to master the classics. With such 
a book within reach no one need bo morti- 
fied through ignorance of the great names 
in the literature of antiquity ; but in addi- 
tion may see *' tlirough a glass darkly" some 
of the beauty of ancient mind. 

The works of Professor Loomis are all 
favorably known. Few of them, however, 
have sto<:)d the test of public oj)inion so well 
as his text-book of " Natural Piiilosophy."* 
The peculiarity of this work is in ignoring 
the existence of a centrijietal force. This 
innovation involves many tedious explana- 
tions in curvilinear motion, which are avoided 
by calling the attracting agencies "centri- 
petal force," while students comprehend it 
quite as well. The language of the work is 



(1) Clrtelavo's CoMrExoicH or Classical Literatdk*. 
New York, PhiUddphiH, nnd ChicHgo : SeheruierhorD, 
Bancrofl k, Co. pp. 6'21. S:!.50. 

(3) Elsmkitts or Natural PuiLOSornr. deKlfned for Acnd- 
emies and Hixh Schools. Hy KliaS Lochia. LL.D., 
Profeisor or Niitur«l Philosophy and Aattronomy io Yal« 
ColIw«, to. New York : Hwpar k Brother*. Iteo. 
pp. »1. 9L00. 
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BO concise, that the teacher who uses it with 
advanced classes, might advise verbatim reci- 
tations from it. 

No person is so well qualified to compile a 
text-book upon any given subject as the 
teacher who has instructed ui>gn that subject 
by lectures for many years. What to give 
and what to omit are the difficulties beset- 
ting the compiler. Hence Dr. Draper's ex- 
perience and good judgment insure an excel- 
lent text-book on chemistry.* This work iB 
one of the finest elementary books extant. 
Indeed, so successful has he been as an in- 
structor, that a book needs no higher com- 
mendation than to have him as its author. 
Berzelius, the father of chemistry, always 
mentioned him in terms of the highest re- 
spect, and regarded him as occupying a high 
l>ositiou among the ablest investigators of 
the age. Dr. Draper's discoveries, some of 
which he modestly alludes to in his book, 
have been numerous, and so important that 
Bunscn and Tomlinscn, thinking him dead, 
havQ taken to discovering them over again. 
In this chemistry the topics are selected in a 
judicious manner, and are so discussed as to 
excite interest in the student. We know of 
no work so thoroughly deserving and so well 
adapted for use in schools as this of Dr. 
Draper. 

Chemistry, not Physics, is the stronghold 
of Dr. Draper. He has, however, given us a 
good text-book on "Natural Philosophy."* 
'1 ho arrangement is somewhat imique. He 
treats first of Pneumatics, believing it better 
to excite interest in the study before taking 
up the dry Mechanics. Astronomy is also 
briefly discussed in its physical bearings. 
This work shows the same anxious effort 
after accuracy and clearness, without regard 
to beauty of style, so characteristic of all Dr. 
Draper's works. The Natural Philosophy 
hardly equals the Chemistry in excellence, 
but is as good as the most of its rivals. 

Text-books on scientific subjects multiply 
rapidly. Scarcely a month passes without 
yielding some new work. This, however, is 
natural. Discoveries succeed each other so 
quickly, that ** to keep up with the times," 
new editions of standard works would need 
to bo issued monthly. This is impossible, 
and hence the demand for new ones. Dr. 
Hooker, of Yale College, has attempted, we 
think successfully, to supply the demand. 
His " First Book in Chemistry, "» is excellent. 
We are somewhat opposed to the simplifica- 

(3) A Textbook on CHEMiiiTRT, for the qm of Schools and 
ColleKes. IJy John Wm. DK^rER, M. D. LL.D.. Pro- 
fessor of ('hvinisitry in the Univernlty of New Yorli. Ac. 
hew York : Harper A Brothers. 12nio. pp.452. fl.OO. 

(4) A TrxT-BOOK oir Natural Philosopot, for the une of 
i<choolB and (Tollpf^ei). Containing iht: luost recent dia- 
coveilen a»)d fnfls coinpiU:d ftora the best Ruthorilies. 
By John W. T)i(APer. New York : Harper A Brothers. 
12ID0. pp. 381. Sl.UU. 

(5) First Book ih Cbrhistrt, for iis« in Schools and Fam- 
ilies. Hj WORTBUIGTOH UOOKKM, U,. D., ProflMSor in 



tion and " drawing out*' of scientific subjecta 
But here, as in the case of Faraday, we must 
make a notable exception. The author 
adf)pts the method so successfully employed 
by that savan in his " Chemistry of a Can- 
dle," giving children pleasing explanations 
of every-day occurrences in such a manner 
as to arouse curiosity. 

"The Child's Book of Nature"* is of tlie 
same character. Both in its plan and execu- 
tion it is adapted to the instruction of cldl- 
dren, and must prove a valuable assistant to 
parents and teachers. Indeed, children of a 
larger growth would profit by a perusal of 
the book. Higher in grade is the " Natural 
History."^ We like this book ; not because 
a text-book on Natural History is any thing 
new under the sun, for surely we have 
enough of such, but because the subject is 
treated in a manner so simple and familiar, 
yet dignified, as to render the road to know- 
ledge almost royal. The book, in style, is 
unlike most others of its class, as they are 
generally written in a hard, concise style, 
fit only for a heavy, scientific report. We 
approve of the glossary, which, instead of 
.defining the terms, refers to the page on 
which the definition is fully given and illus- 
trated. 

Dr. Hooker's series closes with " Science for 
the School and Family,"* in three parts — ^L 
Natural Philosophy ; II. Cliemistry ; and Hi. 
Geology. These books give such points as 
are essential to every well-informed man, and 
avoid technical discussions. The "Natural 
Philosophy" is not a better text-book than 
those which we have already noticed. It 
might serve as an excellent introduction to 
the books of Dr. Loomis or Dr. Draper. 
The " Chemistry" is quite a good book. The 
author evidently has not endeavored merely 
to make a book, and the work, therefore, is 
not encumbered with the trashy observations 
too common in such works. We doubt the 
advantage of the arrangement of topics. 
The student might' profit more by learning 
the principles of chemical philosophy before 
studying the peculiarities of the elements. 
The atomic theorj', with its three great lawa^ 
should be thoroughly understood before the 
pupil attempts any investigation of its efiTects. 
We regret also that a desire for novelty has 
betrayed Dr. Hooker into placing the discus- 



Yale Collefre. New York : Harper k BroUiert. Small 
4to. pp. '^1. 9U ceuts. 

(6) Child's Book op Nature, intended to nid Mothers and 
Teachera hi training Children in the Observation of 
Nature. In three parts. I. Plants: II. Animals ; III. 
Air, Waier, &c. By Propessor ilOOKKR. 4to. pp. 
470. S2.00. 

(7) Natoral Histokt. For the use of Schools and Faui- 
lieR. Itnd. ISmo. pp. bi!2. Sl.fiO. 

CB) RCIB5CK POR THR SCHOOL AMD FaXILT. Ihid. 

Piirt I. Natural Philosophy. Illustrated by SBO BofraT. 
ingn. 12n)o. pp. 346. Sl.fiO. 

Part II. Chemihtry. Illnstrated by numarou JSagnr- 
ings. 12Tno. pp. 436. Sl.fiO. 

Part III. Mineraloey and Goology. Illi»|»ttd by ■•• 
BorOM Engravings. Lbno. pp. 300. fl.M. 
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sion of the so-called "imponderables" at the 
end of his book. Part III., on Geology and 
Mineralogy, is hardly equal to the others. 
It is not characterizeil by the saiue modera- 
tion and impartial judgment. We think it 
improper in any man, however well inform- 
ed, to slur over the reputations of such men 
as Agassiz, Smith, Lamarck, and Morton. 
Nor should Darwin and Huxley be spoken of 
lightly. True, the development theory is 
still under discussion ; and savans have not 
yet decided whether man is of one or many 
stocks ; and for this very reason we maintain 
that theories concerning these subjects 
should be treated with respect. For the 
intelligent teacher it will prove a text-book 
of decided merit. On the whole. Dr. Hook- 
er's works are accomplishing a great work 
In awakening attention to the importance of 
the sciences as a means of mental develo|> 
ment. He is thoroughly in earnest, and de- 
termined to profit the youth in America. 

Mr. Emerson's " Logic of Algebra"* results 
ftx)m his discovery that our present systems 
of mathematics are very '* unsatisfactory and 
iacorrect," and is an attempt to place them 
upon a proper basis. The attempt is praise- 
worthy, but, considering the magnitude of 
the undertaking, and the liability of man to 
err, we think the author would have evi- 
denced better judgment, and rendered his 
work more acceptable to the reader, had he 
been less dogmatic and arrogant in his asser- 
tions. He denounc(« logaritlims, and prom- 
ises something better in his treatise upon 
arithmetic, for which we therefore wait with 
patience, as we too lack a love for log- 
arithms. Mr. Emerson advances some new 
points of value, and altogether the work is 
worth the price. 

The '* Atlantic Monthly," for September, 
contains the following articles : — Cou])on 
Bonds, I., by J. T. Trowbridge; Wilhelm 
Meister's Apprenticeship, by D. A. Wasson ; 
Needle and Garden, IX. : Scientific Farming, 
by Gail Hamilton ; Dr. Johns.VIIL, by Donald 
G. Mitchell ; Natural History of the Peacock, 
by T. W. Parsons ; Up the St. John's Kiver, 
by T. W. Higginson ; A New Art Critic, by 
Eugene Benson ; The Luck of Abel Stead- 
man, by tlie author of "Life in the Iron 
Mills ;" Sonnet, by T. B. Aldrich : The Cap- 
ture of Jeft* Davis; The Chimney Corner, 
IX., by Mrs. H. B. Stowe; A Visit to the 
Edgeworths, by Mrs. Farrar ; On a Pair of 
Old Shoes, by Charles L. Sprague; Com- 
memoration Ode, by J. R. Lowell ; Our Mi- 
litia System ; At Bay Ridge, Long Island ; 
" Running at the Heads." 

" Harper's Monthly Magazine," for Septem- 
ber, has the following interesting table of con- 

CB) TuK Iconic OP Algkbra. An Ks!>Hy on the Fandameno 
Uil Priiicipich of Aif^rbra. for ihe purpose of pluciiiR ihnt 
•ei«nc« upon a more correct batis. hj Samubl Kmer- 
fviH, A. M. New Yurk : W. I. Poolej k Co. ttva pp. 
IflL 26 cents. 



tents : — September (poetry) ; a trip to Bodie 
Bluff and the Dead Sea of the West (conclud- 
ed) ; liove in a Hospital (p^)etry) ; Miss Pink's 
First Season; Niagara in SjTing (pot'try); 
Sketches of Swial Life in China ; Tom Mal- 
lory's Revenge ; Aniethesia ; the Ponjl House ; 
Milfort; Armadale, by Wilkie Collins (con- 
tinued) : The Helmsman (poetry) ; Street 
Education ; Margaret Bronson ; Hannah Fan- 
thorne's Sweetluart ; Our Mutual Friend, by 
Charles Dickens (continued); RecolU'ctions 
of an Old Fogy. The *• Editor *s Easy Chair" 
is, as usual, quite interesting, and the 
"Drawer" will never be void of plenty of 
wit and humor. 

" Trubner's American and Oriental Liter- 
ary Record," is a valuable register of the 
most important works ])ublished in America, 
India, Cliina. and the British provinces, with 
notes on the literature of other nations. The 
current number has an article on ** American 
Literary and Scientific Intelligence," and 
enumerates the "American Works in Pre- 
paration," " Atuerican Periodical Literature," 
"New American Books,' and "American 
Books on Military History and Science." 

A little book'" by the author of " Sunbeams 
and Shadows," has been published, and will 
prove almost as interesting to the young 
folks as that popular work has been. It is 
most suitable for girls, has a variety of inci- 
dents that will please the most undisciplined 
mind, and embraces some capital boarding- 
school scenes which will please any one. 

To the series of German text-books, &c., 
recently noticed in the Mo^sithly, has been 
added a little work,*' consisting of specimens 
of the most popular modem German Bal- 
lads, with biographical sketches, notes on 
the text, and introductions to those poems 
which are founded on history and legend. 

The " Massachusetts Teacher," for August, 
has an article on a subject which teachers 
must regard with interest, and which has 
been discussed in the Monthly. The arti- 
ticle is entitled " Pronouncing Orthography." 
It endeavors to ])rovide a remedy for the 
irregularities of our orthography, and while 
avoiding the objections made to phonetic 
print, to secure its ebscntial advantages. 

The "Maryland School Journal" is pub- 
lished regularly, with a degree of ability 
which should have wider scoimj. We trust 
that the recent educational movements will 
awaken an interest that will make an en- 
largement of the " Journal'* expedient. 

. The " Illinois Teacher" has a Mathematical 
Department, conducted by Prof. S. H. White. 

(10) Sba Dkiftb. By Mrs. CiEorge A. IIulsk McLeod. 
New York : Carter k Brothers. 16nio. pp. l'64. 

(11) Dkutscbcs I{allade5B(tch, etc. Von PaorESSOB L. 
SiMOMSOM. Bobtoii ; D« Vricft, Ibarra k Co. IGmo. pp. 
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SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 



A meteoric stone fell recently in 

France, wliicli, besides the usual inorganic 
constituents, contained six per cent, of a black 
amorphous organic substance— a kind of 
bum us, which consisted of the organic ele- 
ments, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in 
proportions quite similar to those m which 
they occur in lignite and peat. M. Woliler 
reports otlier cases of a somewhat similar 
character, but none so conclusive as that just 
mentioned ; and he infers that, wherever 
meteorites come from, organic matter, and 
hence probably organized matter — organisms 
in fact — must also have an existence. That 
the meteorites should contain volatile and 
decomposable substances, is not inconsistent 
with the fact of their incandescence, for this 
may have been produced suddenly, und at- 
fected their surface only, not penetrating to 
the interior of the mass. 



-In speaking of the generally smaller 



cranial capacity in females aud the closer 
approximation of the tyi>e of their skulls to 
tnose of the lower races, Dr. \ ogt shows 
ttiat the diilerence is gn.'atcr according to 
the development of the itKMj ; so that, in this 
respect, the ** male European excels much 
more the female than the negro the negrefcs." 
bpeaking of the discussions concerning man's 
r^'laiions to apes, he says that a wide gulf 
still exists between them, but he exixMJts 
much for the future. "Twenty years ago 
fossil monkeys were unknown, now we have 
nearly a dozen ; who can tell that we may 
not in a few years know fifty ? A year ago 



no intermediate form between Semnapitheeus 
and Macacos was known ; now we poesesi 
a whole skeleton ; wlio can assert that in 
ten, twenty, or fifty years, we may not pos- 
sess intermediate tbrms between man aud 
the ape V 



-The English system of announcing 



storms by telegraph has been adopted in 
Prussia. 



Ob&ervatiijns with an improved ane- 



mometer prove that the wind rarely blows 
in a perlectiy horizontal direction. The 
deviations from that direction, although 
Ufeually very small, are sometimes very re- 
markable, and follow each otiier in such a 
way, especially during strong breezes, as to 
indicate a spucies of undulatory motion in 
the wind. 



-A mcchaniciil contrivance, invented 



by Mr. S. Bourne, of London, preserves 
liquids from the iiijutious eiiects of the at- 
mosphere in casks or other vessels. It is a 
" patent flexible diaphragm,'* or thin mem- 
brane, so placed as to divide the vessi^l into 
two separate chambers, the lower of which 
contains the liquid, while the upper one be> 
comes filled with the air tiiat enters as the 
fluid is drawn off. The membrane, fitted in 
with a water-tight joint, adapts itself to the 
form of the vessel, expands so as to allow it 
to be entirely filled, and rests on the surface 
of the liquid, while the latter sinks^ and 
efiectually protects it. 



MISCELLANY. 



—The application of soap as a detergent 
is not of high antiquity. Like many other 
useful things, it seems to have been known 
for a considerable timci before it was turned 
to its most serviceable account. Boaj) at first 
was merely a cosmetic for smoothing the 
hair and brightening the complexion. When 
once its valuable cleansing powers were dis- 
covered — doubtless by accident — the em- 
ployment spread rapidly. Numerous soap 
manutactories sprang up in Italy, notably in 
the little seaport town of Savons, near Genoa, 
whonce tlie French name of soap, " savon." 
The manulacture soon B[)read into Sp<ain and 
France. Marseilles became famous for its 
marbled soap. Our word '• soap' probably 
comes from the Latin ** sapo," which is men- 
tioned by Pliny as an invention of the Gauls. 
It is generally believed that the difierence 



in spelling between the English and Latin 
names arose from the ignorance of some 
copyist in the Middle Ages. 

^To talk of yourself without heing vain, 

and to talk of others without slander, are 
two hard things for some people, too hard 
for others. 



-The patriotic hymn "America" wis 



written forty years ago, for a Sunday Sdiool 

celebration. 

Incredible as it may seem, many of 

the richest planters in Jamacaa live on co^ 
grounds. 

The letter C is like a schoolmi gticflo 

it forms lasses into classes. 
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THE LATEST WORD ON THE OCEANIC CURRENTS. 



THE intimate relation of the writer of 
this article to Dr. Petermann, the 
distinguished German geographer, lias 
prompted him to prepare the following 
brief account of the oceanic currents, in 
which some results are stated which are 
newer than those that have fonnd their 
way as yet into oar geographical text- 
l>ooks. 

The three great oceanic currents with 
which hydrography has to deal, are the 
Equatorial, the Arctic, and the Antarctic. 
The first-named is the best known of all, 
and I shall devote but little attention to it 
here, merely stating that it has a tendency 
to follow the equator round the globe, and 
would do so, running from east to west, 
were it not deflected by the great bodies of 
land. Its cause — the greater rapidity of 
the rotation of the earth from west to 
east, causing the waters to drag behind, 
and thus form a current — is fully given in 
every physical geography, and need not be 
dwelt upon here. I would like to refer 
the reader, however, to Mr. Morgh's cele- 
brated book, *^Man and Nature,'^ published 
by Mr. Scribner, for some singular, and, at 
the same time, perfectly reasonable specu- 
lations regarding the future history of 
Eiurope, should there be at some coming 
time a ship canal dug through the Isthmus 
of Panama, — in case the waters of the great 
equatorial current should deepen and widen 
the Artificial passage, and at last form a 
strait broad enough to allow the main 
body of the great current to pass unim- 
peded westward. There would, appa- 
rently, be no reason then for the Gulf 



Stream to turn upon itself, and convey the * 
warm waters back to the eastern hemi- 
sphere ; its waters would follow their nor- 
mal tendencies westward, and, in the end, 
strike upon the eastern coast of Asia. Not 
only would this lower the climate of Great 
Britain and Northern France to that of 
Labrador, but it would no less affect the 
whole character of the Pacific and the 
western coast of America. It would re- 
shape the history of the globe. The places 
which are now the centers of civilization 
would be surrendered to a desolation 
greater than tliat which has befallen the 
mighty capitals of Persia, and Assyria, and 
Egypt ; and places now hopelessly deserted . 
by man would begin to be the thronged 
seats of life and culture. Such a culmina- 
tion seems distant and most improbable ; . 
yet all great physicists admit its only too 
great probability. 

The equatorial current may be traced in • 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian 
oceans. In the Atlantic, h divides into 
two parts after striking upon the American 
shore, the larger of which runs northward 
in a strong stream, which is very narrow 
and swift off the coast of Florida, but 
which opens gradually like a fan, and loses 
its speed. It has been common not to 
depict its course much beyond a more 
northern latitude than 45°, or that of 
Newfoundland, and then to dismiss it with 
some commonplace allusions to its influ- 
ence on the climate of Iceland, Great 
Britain, and Norway. And writers like 
Maury, whose studies have been confined 
mainly to the generalizations to be drawn 
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from the courses of ships in the nsnal 
channels of trade, are to be excused, in a 
measure, for not being very familiar with 
its more northerly influences. But stu- 
dents, like Petermann, whose command of 
authorities is more extensive, have not 
failed to recognize a more extensive influ- 
ence than tliat which is felt on the eastern 
shores of Europe, The thermometrical 
observations which have been made upon 
the northern side of Nova Zembla, where 
the average temperature is found to be 43^ 
higher than in the corresponding latitude 
in Northern Greenland, fill one blank in 
our previous knowledge. The Corean Sea, 
Muth and east of Nova Zembla, and which 
is shut off from the influence of the Gulf 
Stream, is a frozen and almost impassable 
body of water ; and the lands which touch 
it are bleak and savage compared with 
those on the northern side of Nova Zembla, 
where the influence of the warm current 
is felt. Nor does it cease there. Look 
fiirther east to the great peninsula of 
Taimyr, which juts out from Siberia as far 
north as the southern shores of Spitsbergen. 
It is surrounded by an open sea, and has 
by no means a severe climate. Of Spitz- 
bergen itself, many of our readers Imow 
that English yachts go thither every sum- 
mer to himt^ and the old prejudice regard- 
ing its terrors has utterly disappeared. 
But go further east, as far as to ^e New 
Siberian isles, and even Cape Jaktan itself 
and in the open sea and in the abundant 
flora and fauna you have the clear traces 
of the Gulf Stream. 

The weal^er arm, which turns southward 
along the eastern coast of South America, 
does not double Cape Horn, as some maps 
falsely indicate, but carries warmth as far 
southward as the Falkland Isles, and then 
strikes' a strong current from the Antarctic 
pole, is deflected eastward, and soon ceases 
to exert a perceptible influence — so far, at 
least, as observers have yet studied. 

The great equatorial currents of the 
Pacific and Indian oceans must be passed 
over. They may be found traced accurate- 
ly in most of our late maps. The Pacific 
does not appear to have any well-marked 
returning stream south of the equator; 
north of it, however, it has the great Japan 
Stream, so called, whose waters return 



past Eastern Asia, the Aleutian Isles, and 
^Vlaska, to the American coast, and make 
the circuit complete. 

In the Indian Ocean, an equatorial cur- 
rent strikes the western coast and the 
Island of Madagascar; hut instead of 
doubling the cape and continuing west- 
ward, it bends round sharply, and run» 
eastward as far as Australia. On the west 
side of this continental island, it divides 
into two parts, one of which turns north 
and joins the equatorial westward current, 
completing its circuit, while the other 
passes along the south side of Australia as 
far as Tasmania, and tliere forms a cir- 
cular minor current, mnning first south- 
easterly as far as Macquerie Island, then 
northeasterly to New Zealand ; and so 
round, in a half circle, again to Australia 
and Tasmania. New Zealand, it will be 
seen, is in tlie same latitude with the New 
Georgian isles, east of Patagonia; but the 
former possess a delightful climate, while 
the latter are the home of snow and ice. 

From the poles there issue currents, 
whose natural course is toward the equa- 
tor. The absence of large bodies of land 
in the southern hemisphere allows them to 
follow their natural direction, which the 
great continents at the north prevent. 
Near the south pole, there seems to be a 
general and direct radiation northward— 
the lines being at first parallel with the 
meridians of longitude. These begin, ere 
long, to be slightly deflected eastward, and 
at last, at about 40o, they run nearly on the 
parallels of latitude, and due east, forming 
a weak but very extensive complemental 
current to the general equatorial one, 
whose curve is just opposite. The lines 
of radiation are most faintly observed in 
the Pacific, and the resultant stream, com- 
pensatory to the great westward equatorial 
current, is scarcely observable enough to 
be designated on our maps. 

These lines of radiation from tlie south 
pole carry ice a long way northward, as far 
into the Pacific and Atlantic as latitudes 
which correspond with those of Lisbon 
and Genoa in the northern hemisphere. 
West of the Cape of GkK>d Hope, icebergs 
are found in great numbers as far north as 
Tristan de Cunha. They do not, however, 
strike the cape itself, being fended off by 
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the ^eat warm current of the Indian 
Ocean, which, as I have already eaid, 
makes a sharp bend eastward here, instead 
of doubling the cape. There is, however, 
a continuation of the cold polar waters up 
the western side of Africa, whose salutary 
infiuenoes are felt as far north as the Bay 
of Guinea. This may be relied on, not- 
withstanding the statement of some au- 
thorities that the current is a warm and 
not a cold one. 

The same phenomenon is observable also 
on the western coast of South America. 
The radiating lines of water from the Ant- 
arctic region strike against Gape Horn, and 
there part A portion of them gather, and 
form a current which is strong enough to 
check and deflect eastward the warm cur- 
rent which has already been alluded to as 
setting down the east coast. Another por- 
tion, weaker, indeed, but perfectly trace- 
able, runs northward along the western 
coast, analogous to the one just referred to 
on the West African coast This was 
noticed as early as the Spanish invasion of 
Peru, and the officers immersed their arms 
in it to cool them. 

In the northern hemisphere, I must 
refer to the perfectly defined cold current 
which sets down the eastern coast of 
Greenland, and which probably conveys 
the returning waters of the Gulf Stream. 
The most of it continues its southward 



course, joined by another strong, cold cur- 
rent, which sweeps down Baffin's Bay. 
Somewhat singularly, a part of the current 
of East Greenland doubles Cape Farewell, 
and eddies northward, leaving drift-wood 
brought from the Siberian rivers as far 
north as Disco. The great polar current 
does not cease its influences at the latitude 
of Newfoundland, but follows the Atlantic 
coast of the whole United States. If the 
climate of England is raised by the Gulf 
Stream beyond the natural thermometrio 
average which it would owe to the sun's 
heat, that of New England is depressed 
proportionably below it by the cold cur- ^ 
rent from Greenland. 

Another similar stream, but one far less 
important, sets down Behring's Strait,, but 
it can not bo traced beyond the Aleutian 
Isles. Its influence on the northern side 
of Alaska is so great, however, that wal- 
ruses are found at a point hundreds of miles 
further south of a place where, on the 
southern side, humming-birds are seen. 
The latter side is exposed to the influence 
of the Japan Stream, the Gulf Stream of 
the Pacific. • 

Such is a brief rUume of the chief cur- 
rents of the globe. I need not say that it 
would be easy to expand the subject 
further. It is trusted that the teacher 
can, with the aid of a polar map, succeed 
in following the lines indicated. 



■♦-^ 



MOTION. 



EVER since it was suspected that there 
are in creation three separate states, or 
conditions of existence — namely, matter^ 
motion^ and spirit — and that the various 
degrees or velocities of motion give rise 
to heat, light, electricity, etc., it has been 
a problem of some interest to inquire if 
electricity could not be advantageously 
used /or a *^ motor'* in the place of steam ; 
in other words, whether electricity may 
not be more powerful and more generally 
applicable than heat. We, as yet, know 
little of electricity, its forms of existence, 
ita value, or its capabilities. We have, in- 



deed, discovered that all the various forms 
of motion can be converted into each other ; 
that heat, for instance, can be transformed 
into motion, and motion into heat, by the 
least friction; so motion develops elec- 
tricity by the electrifying machine. Then 
why not electricity produce motion ? By 
a certain degree of motion we have simply 
heat ; increase it, and we obtain light ; a 
higher or more refined motion gives elec- 
tricity ; — and as matter can not be annihi- 
lated by matter, or motion, or any thing, 
save the power that created it, so motUm 
once created eter exists^ and can never be 
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annihilated except by that Omnipotence 
that called it into being. Like matter, it 
may be transformed, changed in appear- 
ance, or in its effects, yet it never is de- 
stroyed; it may become latent, for we 
speak of latent heat as a common thing. 
And may there not be latent light, latent 
electricity, latent motion? The rays of 
the mighty mysterious san come to this 
globe as motion ; vegetation drinks it in, 
and stores it up, as it were. In its woody 
fibre, and in its varied productions, which 
may be set free again in burning ; or it may 
be buried with the wood in the earth, con- 
verted there into coal, and after a lapse of 
ages brought to the surface of the earth 
again, and by use in our steam-engines 
be once more converted into motion for 
thousands of spindles, or for the transpor- 
tation of men and things in countless num- 
ber and endless variety. Part of it leaks 
out as heat wherever there is friction ; and 
part is diffused in the atmosphere, giving 
rise to motion in the currents of the air, 
until lost in the multifarious winds of 
heaven. Yet not the smallest quantity of 
motion is lost or finally destroyed. That 
heat, light, electricity, and perhaps life, are 
but motion of some kind or other, seems 
now nearly evident^ they certainly are not 
fom\% of matter, and it accords more with 
the divine simplicity of creation to consider 
all these agents — which, to express their 
peculiarities, we have called imponderable 
agents— as but one, acting in different ways 
or degrees, than to assume the existence of 
many agents to account for the special 
phenomena they present. 

For several years past philosophers, have 
shown both rectilinear and circular motion 
by means of electricity, but their apparatus 
have been mere toys, of no practical appli- 
cation whatever. Ingenious men have, 
however, endeavored to produce a machine 
working alternately by the attraction of 
the electro-magnet and gravitation, but, as 
yet, all such engines have proved to be too 
weak for the least useful purpose ; still, in 
spite of all these failures, no one despairs 
of its being successftilly accomplished some 
day or other. Why should it not? We 
have not surely attained the highest point 
of human skill and discovery, and there is 
no good reason why electricity may not 



prove a vahiable agent for machinery. For 
upwards of two thousand years electricity 
was known, as an agent or fluid, to attract 
and repel, without unfolding any know- 
ledge worth calling science ; and although 
much has been learned of it within the 
present century, yet much, very much, re- 
mains unknown; — it may take years to 
bring it to practical use in aU the modes 
of which it is susceptible. The only motion 
we have yet obtained from it, of a valuable 
kind, is the magnetic telegraph, which 
gives a weak but wonderfally rapid motion ; 
so that so far electricity seems only adapt- 
ed to swiftness, not lifting; yet it by no 
means follows that it never can be used 
otherwise. We must continue to try, to ex- 
periment, for it is a power that would be 
free from many sources of accident that 
are incidental to steam, besides being 
cleaner in its development, and more 
powerful in itself when properly applied. 

The methods heretofore adopted of ob- 
taining motion from electricity have been 
mainly by converting soft iron into a mag- 
net, or by generating various magnetie 
currents ; but these are obviously not the 
proper ones to convert electricity into mo- 
tion for mechanical purposes. An entirely 
new path of inquiry must be attempted. 
By the decomposing power of electricity 
we might effect the instantaneous con- 
version of a liquid into a gas, whose elasticity 
would raise a piston, and, by cutting off 
the electric current, return instantly to its 
liquid state, which is the principle so weU 
adapted to convert heat into motion. Two 
cylinders thus working alternately would 
keep up a motion that could be either rec- 
tilinear or curvilinear, and thus satisfy the 
mechanical want. Experiments have been 
in progress to this end, with some success, 
and it is hoped a sufBdent power will 
soon be obtained in this way to test the 
question of the. availability of electricity as 
a mechanical force. At present this mode 
of generating motion is too expensive, but 
we must not expect perfection in the start. 
The earth and the air are both abundant 
reservoirs of electricity, and all who have 
the necessary apparatus should aid in this 
work, by experimenting with various fluids 
or liquids ; the right plan once discovered, 
machinery to put it into practical use ca^n 
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readily be indented. This mode of pro- 
ducing motion will form the subject of 
several fhtare papers, as new points arise, 
and may have the effect of setting men to 



thinking ; and thought, it must be remem- 
bered, produces action, and action discov- 
ery, and discovery adds to universal ad- 
vantage and happiness. 



^-♦-^ 



GERMAN EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 



THE management of German academies, 
institntee, or f^ schools, is a subject to 
which the growth of the German element 
in onr midst gives especial interest. 

Among the objects of stndy in German 
seminariea, and in which proficiency is 
most desirable, are, first, an equally thor- 
ough knowledge of the German and Eng- 
lish languages and literature; second, 
mathematics, pure and applied, together 
with a few of the most Important elements 
in natural philosophy. 

There can be no imitation whatever of 
the American school system, as between 
the two no analogy exists ; for with this 
last, method and system of inculcation can 
be arrived at by common-sense moans, be- 
cause they have but one language, one 
grammar; whereas, the double difficulty 
of the Germans is that of arriving at some 
orthodoxical course of tuition, by which 
their children may compare as favorably, 
at least, in their attainment of written and 
spoken English, as those of American 
citiiens, with the advantage of an equal 
excellence in the mother tongue. 

Therefore, to carry out this scheme, it is 
obvious, in the first place, that the foreign 
and native elements should be taught by 
those teachers only who are versed in the 
science of languages, philolo^caUy and 
comparatively. 

The German tutor, thus trained, can 
impart sound instruction to his class ; he 
is better fitted for explaining, according to 
the aptitudes of his scholars, the construc- 
tion of a German or English sentence ; he 
can, of course, more lucidly demonstrate 
that the adjective must agree with the 
noun in gender, number, and case; tho 
verb with its nominative case, or sub- 
ject^ in number and person ; and that pre- 
positions, which are the signs of different 
cases, according to their nature and import 



must have the nouns before which they 
stand in the same case as the prepositions 
indicate, etc. ; then he can point out, either 
by an English translation, or by some pas- 
sage selected for the occasion, the similarity 
or difference in analysis, construction, and 
arrangement. This system of mental gym- 
nastics, repeated with variations until pro- 
ficiency be attained, wiU tend to develop 
the powers of the mind as physical gym- 
nastics wiU the muscles of the body. 

Again, the class, during the German 
reading lesson, should be made to write 
down, as a nomenclature, every remark- 
able word, with its English translation, as 
well as every English one, during the 
English reading lesson, with its Grerman 
translation. At a convenient season, these 
words thus treasured in the nomenclature 
should be spelled ak)ud, and afterward em- 
ployed in the construction of English and 
German sentences, vicavoce and written. 

Translations from either language should 
not be given as a home-lesson until a cer- 
tain proficiency is attained, but should be 
conducted in the presence of the tutor — 
construed in class— so that others may 
have the opportunity and benefit of cor- 
recting and improving; which accom- 
plished, they should then be legibly written 
on the blackboard, and copied by the 
whole class. The lesson should then be 
retranslated into the original 

It would also be advisable in those classes 
where Latin and French form q part of the 
upper studies, to treat upon the derivation 
of English words — their Saxon, Norman, 
and Latin origin, with as much as possible 
of the historical character of the Latin, 
Saxon, Teutonic, and Norman races; but 
this, again, it is clear, can be with justice 
performed only by those who have had a 
philological and literary training. 

Here we would censure what appears to 
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US a dangerons policy, namely, that of 
abolishing the study of the Latin tongae 
in favor of French, when snch scholars as 
Professor Max Miiller advocate it as the 
right material for training the mind of 
yonth, and for forming the foundation 
whereupon to build the stately fabric of 
scholarship. It appears to us quite as rea- 
sonable to recommend the study of trigo- 
nometry and conic sections in preference to 
the useless study of Euclid. However, we 
do not wish to be understood as recommend- 
ing Latin in every class, but only with those 
which have been hitherto considered suf- 
ficiently advanced for the study of French. 
We believe it may be truthfully stated 
that the wholesale blunders usuaJly made 
in construing and analysis arise chiefly 
from the want of a knowledge of Latin 
and Latin grammar ; the study of which, 
from its admirable construction, is highly 
calculated to facilitate the labors of the 
pupil in the earnest study of modem lan- 
guages. But we have reason to suppose 
that those who would abolish Latin from 
the upper classes ^of Grerman institutes and 
academies, would equally favor the aboli- 
tion of construing, analysis, or parsing, as 
totally unnecessary in learning a modem 
language. We presume they would say : 
Teach our children to speak French, so that 
monsieur can readily understand them, and 
we are satisfied ; or, in other words, cram 
them with dialogues, words, and sentences, 
so that we shall hav.e the unspeakable de- 
light of hearing them gurgle fiuently in a 
modem tongue. Now, we would seriously 
ask, is this education? Another very 



prevalent fallacy is, that Frenchmen only 
are capable of teaching French. If the 
antecedents of every professor of French 
throughout the United States could be ob- 
tained, we believe that fully one-half or 
more would be found to have filled origi- 
nally the position of laquais, valet-de- 
chambres, commis, or gardens d^hotek, 
etc. This, however, would not prevent us 
from giving them their full meed of praise 
for their success in life, if their knowledge 
had increased with their aspirations ; but, 
as a mle, if these gentlemen do speak or 
write correctly, it proceeds, not firom their 
grammatical or literary knowledge, but in 
spite of it. We seriously ask, how can 
such men, to whom comparative grammar 
and the science of language are unknown, 
be educators — imparters of knowledge? 

It is the advice of Professor Max Miiller, 
in his review of the public schools of Eng- 
land, that English graduates only should be 
employed in teaching French grammar and 
composition, and that the reading and dicta- 
tion lessons should be intrusted to natives 
of France. We are of opinion that a similar 
course would be the correct one in this 
country, and would be beneficial in both 
German and American seminaries. 

Unifdrmity of discipline, as well as some 
recognized system of class-instruction, suit- 
able to German-American schools, should 
also be taken into consideration. 

In future numbers we propose to illus- 
trate our method of dass-instmction in 
English, German, and French, as well as 
what we conceive to be the most rational 
system of teaching mathematics. 



m* ♦ ■» 



THE GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 



WE have read such varied accounts of 
the •great schools of England, that 
we have not avoided varied opinions of 
those "time-honored institutions." Of 
late, however, the mists which partiality 
and prejudice have gathered about them 
have been cleared away, and we need no 
longer view them " through a glass dark- 
ly." 

Upon this subject, the philosopher of 



ITarpera* "Easy-chair" expresses himself so 
happily, that we know our readers will 
pardon us for reproducing his views. 

The great public schools of England are 
romantic objects to our imaginations. We 
are in the habit of viewing them through 
the tender light of Gnay's ode upon a dis- 
tant prospect of Eton. We think of them 
as ancestral halls of learning, venerable in 
themselves and hallowed by tradition. The 
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ancient vines that tapestry their gray walls, 
the spacious quadrangles, the studious si- 
lence of the buildings, broken by the merry- 
shouts of the play-ground, the indefinable 
charm of literary association, of which 
Gray's ode and Thackeray's description of 
the Charter-house, in the "Newcomea," 
are such exquisite illustrations — all these 
things, actual and imaginative, combine to 
invest the great schools of England with a 
profound interest, and to recall, when we 
think of them, the poet's words : 

' '* I like a monk, I like a cowl, 
I like a prophet of the 8onl : 
And on my heart monastic aiftlea 
Fall like sweet strains or pensive smiles.'' 

And all this interest is confirmed and 
justified by the impression, which is quite 
universal among Americans, that the youth 
who study at those schools emerge from 
their reverend shades amply accomplished 
scholars. 

It is a disagreeable awaking from an 
agreeable dream to learn that we are mis- 
taken. There are hints in " Tom Brown's 
School-days," and in Thackeray also, which 
suggest a suspicion that all at those schools 
is not quite as the imagination paints and 
the common opinion accepts. Hut how 
little they really achieve, how barren of 
adequate results, how amusingly antiquated 
in theory and practice they are, few Ameri- 
cans can understand until they read either 
the original report of the parliamentary 
commission upon Eton and eight of the 
great schools of England, or the digest of 
that report /contained in a lively pamphlet 
by Mr. W. P. Atkinson,* whose profession 
as a teacher, and Whose wide and various 
acquaintance with all the literature of his 
profcjjsion, peculiarly fit him for the task 
of commenting upon the report, which he 
does with great point and felicity. 

This commission was appointed in 1861. 
It consisted of six competent gentlemen, 
who held a hundred and twenty-seven 
meetings, examined very fully a hundred 
and thirty witnesses, personally visited all 
tho schools, instituted the most searching 
inquiries in every department of the scho- 

* Sevor and Francis, Cambridge, Muss. 



lastic management, the history, revenues, 
and details of management, and reported 
in 1864, in four folio volumes, containing 
two thousand pages in double columns of 
fine print Here, certainly, is copious ma- 
terial for an inquiry into the actual value 
of these schools. 

Mr. Atkinson begins by asking what 
ought to be the education of three thou- 
sand of the sons of the higher classes of 
England, in her old and richly endowed 
institutions, and in reply supposes what it 
is. The youth will find in them, of course, 
noble libraries and the most admirable ap- 
paratus ; he will be taught to understand 
the physical phenomena and the natural 
history of his country : the future citizen 
of a great industrial nation, possibly heir 
to a vast landed estate, and probably a 
legislator for all these interests, he will be 
instructed in all departments of science 
which bear upon these subjects, and will ^ 
help him to govern and guide them. As 
one of the governing class of a commercial 
island, he will be well grounded in history 
and politics, in political economy, and in 
physical and political geography. As an 
Englishman, he will be taught to speak 
and write his noble native tongue with ac- 
curacv and ease, and to become familiar 
with the great authors who have illustrated 
and enriched it. Living near the Continent, 
he will acquire some of the neighboring 
languages; and will naturally be accom- 
plished in music or drawing, or at least 
have some acquaintance with their history 
and achievements. 

This is not an unfair statement of what 
may justly be expected in a liberal course 
of education for a young English gentleman 
at an enormously endowed English schooL 
After a careful study of the long report of 
the coinniisbion, Mr. Atkinson gives us the 
astounding conclusion, which he justifies 
by details of testimony ftom the various 
teachers in the schools, that ^^ in the great 
schools of England, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the whole of modem , 
physical science — the whole study of the 
outward world — is, I do not say, pursued 
imperl'e. tly — it is not pursued at all : it is 
absolutily ignored as an essential part of 
education ; and a head master of twenty- 
seven years' standing can be found who* 
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says he thinks as a training of the mind it 
is worthless — it gives no power!" 

" What do the schools teach ?" the reader 
asks in amazement • Latin, Greek, and, 
subordinate to these, mathematics. Of the 
thirty -five masters at Eton, twenty -four 
are classical, and eight are mathematical ; 
while three teach all the modern languages, 
physical science, natural history, English 
language and literature, and drawing and 
music ; and this is the proportion in all ex- 
cept Rugby, which is more civilized. Mr. 
Atkinson does not quarrel with classical 
study. He is a scholar, and he k^ows its 
value. But for that reason he values' it 
justly. It is "the preposterous abuse of 
classical study and the absurd neglect of 
science" which seems to him so appalling. 
The end of education, as he says, being^ a 
true and symmetrical mental development, 
the means must be more various and power- 
ful than the grammar of two dead lan- 
guages. 

But at leasts it will be urged, what they 
do teach they teach thoroughly. Let the 
Dean of Christ Church College, Oxford, 
which receives, with University College, 
the mtyority of Eton boys, answer. " Some 
fifty or sixty young men matriculate at 
Christ Church in the course of each year. 
Of these, perhaps ten will read for honors 
in classics. Such men would be able to 
construe, with tolerable correctness, a new 
passage from any Greek and Latin author, 
translate a piece of easy English prose into 
tolerable Latin, and answer correctly simple 
grammatical and etymological questions in 
Latin and Greek. The other forty or fifty 
ioould noty These last can scarcely con- 
strue properly the authors they profess to 
have read. They are examined in the first 
four books of the ^neid, and the same of 
the Biad. They are not examined at ma- 
triculation in ancient or modern history or 
geography. They ai*e tested in arithmetic, 
but not in algebra. 

There is, probably, hardly a boy who 
has been examined this summer for admis- 
sion to any of our colleges who is not bet- 
ter fitted than the great majority of those 
who come up every year from the great 
English schools to enter the universities. 
Of study at the university, Mr. Atkinson 
does not treat at length. But it is interest- 



ing to compare Gibbon^s account of Oxford 
a century ago with the two papers upon 
the same university by Professor Gold win 
Smith, lately published in ** Harpers." 
Mr. Atkinson says, trenchantly : " Oxford 
and Cambridge are little more than cock- 
pits on a larger scale, and for older com- 
batants to engage in contests of the same 
kind as those at the schools." And he 
then naturally asks, ^^ Whence come the 
real scholars of England ?" 

This question he answers by saying that 
the really fine scholars in England are 
fewer than we suppose ; and that the Eng- 
lish aristocracy, as a body, are not well 
educated. The best scholars in that coun- 
try he believes to be self-educated or pri- 
vately trained. The ignorance of many of 
those supposed to be of the scholarly class 
and the narrowness of university training, 
he illustrates by the gross ignorance of 
statesmen like Lord Derby and Mr. Glad- 
stone in regard to our war. 

Meanwhile, England herself is moving 
toward reform. The old institutions are 
so intensely aristocratic that new schools 
for the ^^ middle class" are already estab- 
lished, whore the experiment of a modern 
education is tried, and with success. Such 
are Marlborough, Wellington, and Chelten- 
ham colleges, and the City of London 
school. Mr. Atkinson^s idea of a true re- 
form is, that it must found a course of 
liberal education, represented by a more 
thorough study than at present of the Latin 
language and literature, as the foundation 
of a study of language and general gram- 
mar, and of a knowledge of the kindred 
modern tongues, but in which the study of 
Greek shall be wJioUy superseded by a real 
study of the mother tongue and tlieir lan- 
guages, and in which the study of physical 
science shall be begun with the earliest 
development of the observing faculties. 
Not the least interesting part of his pam- 
phlet is the testimony of eminent scientific 
men in England — such as Sir Charles Ly- 
ell. Professor Faradi^, Professor Owen, 
Dr. Hooker, and Sir J. F. W. Herschell-- 
to the insufiSciency of the present 8y.<i- 
tem. 

From these fragmentary hints the great 
interest and value of Mr. Atkinson^s litUe 
work may be cocgectured. It is notable, 
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also, as an iUustratioii of the present tend- 
ency of the American mind to emancipate 
itself whollj from its old superstitions in 



regard to England— an\«>™®*^™®8 ^®a™- 
will inevitably result in aV^^^ ^^^^^e is no 



and cordial friendship. 
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AUTUMNAL BOTANY. 



I HAVE just returned from an excursion 
in the country, a few miles beyond the 
<nty limits. I went thither from' the tur- 
moU of the city to seek refreshment for 
body and soul in the pure breezes and holy 
influences of Nature. I directed my steps, 
as usual on such excursions, into the deep- 
est, wildest woods, a^ &r as possible from 
the abodes of men, and from the haunts of 
browsing beasts. At length I found my- 
self in the midst of thickets blooming with 
wild autumnal flowers in great profusion. 
AU the enthusiasm of the poet, artist, bot- 
ooist — ^whatever I possess^ — was at once 
aroused. Ye flowers that adorned the 
haunts of my childhood I flowers that I 
had puzzled over in the botanic studies of 
my schoolboy days, and whose names I 
had settled according to the oracles of Lin- 
nesus in the Florula of Bigelowl sweety 
smiling, beautiful things, how they trans- 
ported me back to the days of halcyon 
memories I how completely they softened 
, the crabbed austerities of a careworn, 
worldly heart I 

There, most attractive of all, were the 
Asters, an innumerable host, whose mazy 
forms often confound the keenest scrutiny 
of science; — ^the smooth blue Aster (A. 
la)vis); fairest of all, the white-flowered 
Asters (A. multiflorus, A. cricoides, etc.) ; 
the broad-leaved Asters (A. cordifolius, 
corymbosus, etc.). Then the Goldenrods 
(solidago), always golden in color, of end- 
less nninbers and sorts also; — a tuft of 
light-green, lance-^aped leaves at the sur- 
face of the ground, spreading like rays ; in 
the center, a slender stem rising one or 
several feet, clothed with scattered leaves, 
which, as in the Asters, become smaller 
and smaller upward. Branches grow out 
near the top, as if a little tree, bearing a 
mass of golden inflorescence, consisting of 
little tassel-form compound flowers; each 
flower being, in faot, not one, but about 



thirty flowers bound together, in a definite 
order, into a sort of nosegay. 

What wonders of infinite skill and power 
are displayed in this little neglected autumn 
plant! for the plant may ordinarily bear 
some five hundred of these compound 
flowers, or heads of flowers, while each 
head consists of about thirty true flowers; 
and each or any one of these fifteen 
thousand flowers, being submitted to the 
microscope, appears a paragon of perfec- 
tion, a little gem of beauty— having its 
two styles in the center encircled by five 
curious stamens, with their many globes of 
pollen skillfully carved and wrought ; then 
a corolla of two forms surrounding the 
stamens as a cup ; then a calyx consisting 
of white shining bristles, and all mounted on 
a seed-like germ of exquisite workmanship. 

And it is not enough that these plants 
are thus complex and complete in their 
structure, but they are also varied in 
species to an extent which aflbrds an inex- 
haustible source of interest to the scientiflo 
inquirer. But Asters and Goldenrods,' al- 
though so immensely multiplied and mul- 
tiform, are but a small part of the autumnal 
flora. Sunflowers (helianthus), in more 
than twenty different kinds ; Dropflowers 
(nabalus), of a dozen sorts; Ooriopses, 
Rudbickias, and Girardias now blaze and 
bedeck the hedges and copses everywhere 
—plants, any one of which has attributes 
capable of awakening a chord of harmony, 
a gleam of sunshine, in the human soul, 
if only observed in the light of science and 
in reference to its great Designer. As I 
viewed these objects of interest, a sense of 
waste or loss stole over me, reflecting how 
few, how very few, have learned to know 
and to love these antomnal flowers. 

For, in the flrst place, the science of 
Botany, although relating to the most in- 
teresting and important department in the 
natural world, is very generally excluded 
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XI. ^ rMibbV schools, and from other 
from the p^^"*- , X vx 

hools wlier* ifoun^ men only are taught, 

^ 1 as.«'^^ ^°^^ *^ female seminaries and 
? ^^j(„tc«a, *8 though it were a mere accom- 
jfjjiiwent! The science Of plants, trees, 
p/* rcgetable life and growth, clothing and 
crowning the whole earth with riches and 
beauty — the knowledge of this science 
a mere feminine accomplishment! The 
prevalence of this notion can be attributed 
only to prevailing ignorance of the nature 
of the study — that is, ignorance of the 
science itself. Regarding it as treating of 
the form and color of flowers, counting 
stamens, etc., it might well come to this 
disrepute ; but considered as revealing the 
laws of plant-structure, organization, life, 
and growth, and as reducing the vast sys- 
tem of vegetable life to one original unique 
idea, susceptible of being grasped by the 
human mind. Botany becomes not merely 
an accomplishment, but a dueipline, adapt- 
ed to the development of the noblest man- 
liest powers of the souL 



Then, secondly, in the few and select 
schools where Botany is permitted as & 
study, it is assigned to the course of the 
spring and early summer only, and con- 
cluded usually in July. The teacher con- 
ducts his class through an investigation of 
those floras represented in his vicinity, 
and at midsuillamer their botanical pursuits 
are concluded for the season. Hence the 
beautiful plants which bloom only in the 
autumn, and the few lingering relics which 
open at 'last in winter, are neglected, and 
comparatively unknown. It is true that 
the learner is ei^joined, in the closing ad- 
dresses of the teacher, to persevere in hia 
or her investigations unaided and alone, 
and to complete, as an amateur, what he 
had begun as a pupil, viz^ the ^itire 
botanical circuit of the year. And there 
are some who, having been duly instructed, 
and made independent of teachers, do thus 
persevere, and reap a rich reward. These^ 
however, are too few, where such an abun- 
dant feast is spread for alL 



f 



CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS. 



THERE are works of Action which are 
valuable addenda to the more pon- 
derous labors of the historian. Such, 
certainly, are many of Sir Walter Scott's 
romances. The ever-changing scenes of 
national life which are pictured in the 
pages of Robertson and Hume, are illus- 
trated and embellished by the finished 
figures and home scenes which adorn the 
tales of "Old Mortality" and "Ivanhoe." 
In like manner, but without presuming to 
hope for a like success, the writer of this 
article proposes to submit an old teacher's 
opinion on the subject of corporal punish- 
ment, which has already in this periodical 
been so ably, historicaUy, and legally ex- 
amined by previous contributors in the 
papers entitled "Pedagogic life" and 
"Pedagogical Law." 

The glorious uncertainty of the aforesaid 
law might also be pleaded in justification 
of this article, for while the use of the 
ferule is permitted by the highest legal 
authorities of Vermont and Massachusetts, 



the coequal authority of Indiana with a 
wisdom surpassing that of Solomon's (if ita 
conclusions are correct) asserts, and ex- 
Senator Dix, of New York, defends, the 
contrary opinion. Under these circum- 
stances, well may the bewildered school- 
master, or pedagogue as he is termed in 
the papers before us, exclaim with the ill* 
fated Desdemona, 

" I do perceive here a divided doty ;" 

or, if irascible, as unfortunately some 
schoolmasters are, would he not be almost 
justified (on beholding, instead of a stable 
law, this Babel of conflictmg opinionsX 
were he to consign such uncertain sounds 
to oblivion, and do his duty according to 
his conscience, regardless of whatever un- 
just penalties might be imposed on him for 
so doing? 

Therefore, with all due deference to the 
Supreme Court of Indiana, it is the pur- 
pose of the writer tp contend for the right 
of all principals of schools to infiict reason- 
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able pxmishment upon the ehildren com- 
mitted to their care; and to indicate the 
crimes for which, and the manner, the 
way, and the place in which such penalty 
should be inflicted. But before proceeding 
with the direct elucidation of the argu- 
ment, it is right to say that this paper is 
written in defense of all schoolmasters, 
public as well as private. It is assumed 
that it is the intent^ even of the State of 
Indiana, that all her children should be 
educated, and certainly those who lack 
Buch proper training at home are most in 
need of her especial care. The children of 
thieves, gamblers, swearers, and drunkards, 
if there be any such in Indiana, are obtain- 
ing one kind of education before they enter 
the doors of the school-house; but it is an 
evil one, and must be eradicated. Before 
you can hope for a good crop you must 
extirpate tire weeds from your garden. It 
is often, alas ! too often, necessary to punish 
the crime of the parent in the child. But 
instead of withholding from the teacher 
the power to exercise tiiis necessary right, 
an exi)erience of many years proves, to the 
satisfaction of the writer, that the sway of 
the teacher ought rather to be extended, 
to enable him to reach thoughtless or 
vicious parents with a ferule of double 
strength. But this is a hopeless wish, 
though the present condition of the coun- 
try painfully proves that the law, notwith- 
standing its multifarious ramifications, is 
as unable to prevent the extension of 
crimes of all Mnds as it is to point out 
decidedly and accurately the path of duty 
to the schoolmaster. We now proceed t6 
the elucidation of the subject in the order 
above mentioned, commencing with 

THE CmMES FOB WHICH COSPOHAL PUNISH- 
MENT SHOULD BE INFUCTED. 

1st. Rebellion or confirmed disobedience. 
No school can be rightly conducted in 
which the authority of the principal is not 
absolute. If the orders are incorrect, the 
teacher is amenable to the local powers 
and the law, *• Will you study this lesson ?** 
" I will not." There is no conquering this 
difficulty but by compulsory subjection. 

2d. Repeated lying, repeated thieving, 
repeated swearing, and repeated gambling, 
after long and careful admonition for pre- 
vious errors, demand the same treatment. 



These are acquired vices, sometimes leam« 
ed by the child at its home, but there is no 
other effective remedy. The good teach- 
er has duties to perform to the other 
children in the school as well as the 
delinquents, and for their sakes punish, 
ment is rendered necessary. Adult tliieves 
are not punished by the law for a national 
amusement, but to protect the innocent, 
and deter the unwary from committing 
the same crimes. These reasons hold good 
in the school. 

8d. Per contra. Let the schoolmaster 
ever remember, before resorting* to any 
punishment, the advice in the play above 
quoted: 

" That hiA probation bear no hin^e nor loop 
To hang a doubt on. Or, wo upon hiR life !'' 

It is impossible to overrate the evil 
effect of one ui\just corporal infliction ; it 
is very frequently remembered for life, and 
often cultivates for years in the recipient 
the worst of human passions. It is a wise 
maxim in our courts of law, to give the 
prisoner the benefit of every doubt. It 
should never be forgotten in our schools. 

THE MANNSB JS WHICH COEPORAL PUNISH- 
MENT SHOULD BE ADMINISTERED. 

Ist. The very first requisite of a school- 
master is the perfect control of his own 
feelings and passions. It is the foundation 
of good government. Punishment inflicted 
in anger is an absolute crime of the highest 
magnitude on the part of the teacher. 
From such infliction no good result can be 
expected ; it is productive only of evil on 
both sides. The classics, the mathematics, 
and the arts can be and often are imparted 
to youth by delegate authority; but the 
power of government and the strictest self- 
command are absolute requisites on the 
part of all principals of schools. 

2d. As a rule, no child after receiving 
chastisement should be permitted to leave 
the presence of the schoolmaster until it is 
assured of his constant affection. This 
doubles the good effect, and should be a 
consequent of all punishment. On the 
part of the teacher this sympathy must be 
genuine, for almost all children can in- 
stantly detect that which is simulated. 
Affection is God's coin,' if it be frankly 
given. It must and ever will be returned 
by youth in the same holy currency. 
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THE WAY IN Wmcn CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 
SHOULD BE INFUCTED. 

Ist. Firmly. A slight punishment is not 
only useless but positively injurious. It is 
an advantage gained by the child. A judi- 
cious teacher is very seldom compelled to 
use the assistance of the ferule. No pun- 
ishment should be so frequently resorted 
to as to render it common. 

2d. Probably the method of punishing 
on the hand is the best that can be applied, 
for jwo reasons : firstly, because it inflicts 
sharp pain ; and secondly, because it leaves 
no disfigurement A jury of mothers will 
never agree upon the right spot on which 
to whip their children. Their feelings in 
this matter may be compared to those of 
the soldier who was undergoing the penalty 
of a military flogging from the hands of a 
friend. At first he said. Higher! higher 1 
then, Lower! lower! until his friend, 
whose patience was exhausted, exdaimed : 
"Confound you, Sam, there's no pleasing 
you!'' It will ever be the same with 
parents. 

THE PLACE IN WHICH CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 
SHOULD BE ADMINISTERED. 

1st. Always in private. A teacher has 
no right to degrade other children by a 
public exhibition of necessary brutality, 
nnless they have been minor participators 



in the same crime. Even then it is very 
doubtful if it be politic. The skeleton at 
the feasts of the Egyptians was only the 
more revolting because it was hidden by a 
veil. The same efiect is produced by private 
punishment A wise parent would not let 
his child behold the cruel flogging even of a 
brute. The hardening process of such an 
exhibition upon either children or men is 
very pernicious. It deadens the conscience, 
stimulates the cruelty, and brutifies the 
mind of the beholder. Nothing should be 
exhibited to either man or child w^hich 
tends to lower the sacred value of hu- 
manity. For these reasons public flogging 
may be said to create rather than suppress 
crime. 

In conclusion, the writer trusts that the 
reading public will weigh these statements, 
and not lightly sentence him as an advo- 
cate for unnecessary cruelty. Aiong ex- 
perience in the fleld of edtication has givea 
him a right to speak on a subject in the 
study of which he has passed thirty of the 
best years of his existence. He is quite 
willing to admit that in a smaU private 
school, in which the pupils have for some 
time Remained under the chafge of a care- 
ful instructor, corporal punishment may be 
superseded by expulsion. But this paper is 
written for all classes of schools, more espe- 
cially for the public schools of the States. 



THE STORY OF PETER PEDAGOGXJS. 

A SWISS SOHOOLMA8TKB OF Tl^E OLDEN STYLE. 



CHAPTER in 

A PRncrrivE normal school in Switzerland. 

THERE were, in all, about twenty in 
the class ; some of them schoolmasters 
who had appointments, and others who 
wanted to get them. In the evenings, a ' 
few went home ; the others boarded, like 
myself^ here and there in the town. I had 
made the acquaintance of one of my class- 
fellows, to whom I disclosed the state of 
my finances, and my prospects generally. 
He advised me to offer to do some weaving 
for my landlord, as part payment, out of 
school-hours; the latter having no objec- 



tions to this arrangement, I was released 
from all embarrassments of a pecuniary 
nature. 

Our subjects of study were reading, 
writing, grammar, combined with con- 
struing, composition, arithmetic, and sing- 
ing. Of elocution nothing was said, our 
attention Ia reading being merely called to 
the stops, at which we had to drop the 
voice, more or less. To read fluently was 
a matter of difficulty for most of ua, but, 
by the time of our examination, we had 
mastered that. Grammar was taught by 
dictation, and those who could not follow, 
copied from the cahjen of the others — ^at 
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least those who could read written matter. 
I do not recollect what these exercises 
consisted of, for I never after consulted my 
note-books, and can not refer to them now. 
The parts of speech were alluded to—the 
words, if I mistake not, being divided 
into twenty-four classes. The cases of the 
noons and the tenses of the verbs were 
touched upon ; but what further I can not 
now call to mind. 

Construing, however, was the grand 
point with me. In this, we operated upon 
the text of the Bible stories. The teacher 
first called our attention to the fact that 
between one full stop and another there 
most be at least one verb, which indicated 
the time and manner of the incident, state, 
or act referred to. A sentence was then 
read, and we were required to find the 
verb; or, if more than one, that which 
governed the others. We often guessed 
through all the words before we found the 
right one. When this was ascertained, we 
had to answer who? whose? whom? to 
whom? by whom? when? what? which? 
and so on. After all the words had been 
questioned off in this way, the sentence 
was done with. 

Generally attention was caUed to the 
nouns, which we learned to know by the 
capital letters. But of the other words 
little notice was taken. The great mystery, 
construing, turned out to be nothing more 
than parsing, with special reference to the 
nouns and verba. No proper definition of 
the parts of speech was given us ; indeed, 
I am not sure that our teacher had any 
very definite notions on the subject. At 
one of the preparatory examinations, the 
school commissary asked us what the word 
Palestine was. Instead of saying it was a 
proper noun, one of us, prompted by the 
teacher, said ^'the capital of Judea," 
whereupon the examiner looked as if he 
thought we were too clever by half. 

At writing from dictation, we were all 
alike slow. First, we had some difficulty 
in catching the words as pronounced. 
Next, there was a doubt about the letters, 
and then how the words were spelled, so 
tiiat we had no time to think of their 
meaning. The stops were read to us, 
so we had no great difficulty with them. 
When we had finished, the teacher gave 



the book to one of us to spell aloud 
each word, so that the mistakes made 
might be corrected. None of us, however, 
were able to keep up with the speller, and 
usually half of the mistakes remained. 
We exchanged slates with each other, in 
the belief that we could detect the faults 
of our neighbors better than our own; 
but this was of very little benefit. 
Usually the speller pronounced half a 
dozen letters, while we, in our awkward- 
ness, were occupied in correcting one; 
and I thought, at the time, that to write 
and to listen at once was a kind of wizard^s 
work, which no honest Christian could 
reasonably be expected to do. 

Wo got over our arithmetic with won- 
derful expedition. All manner of sums 
were wrought out in an amazingly short 
time; the four fundamental rules, both 
with and without fractions, were dis- 
patched in a twinkling; cubic measure- 
ment was confined to the dimensions of 
hay-stacks ; the Rule of Three, Fellowship, 
and Interest were summarily disposed of; 
we even closely approached the square-root 
and chain-rule. The way we managed to 
get on so rapidly was this: the teacher 
cried out, ** Attend I" wrote an example of 
a rule on the blackboard, and told us to 
copy it into our exercise-books, so as not 
to forget it. One or two of the pupils 
then wrote on the board one or two other 
examples of the .same rule, those having a 
good memory copying stroke for stroke 
what they had seen done before, and we 
were finished. 

Much time was taken up with catechis- 
ing — the agony of the prospective school- 
masters, and the delight of the established 
ones. This consisted in answering from 
memory the questions in the catechism, 
which, being regarded as a synopsis of the 
doctrines of Christianity, was deemed suf- 
ficient to enable us to pass our examination 
in theology. Nothing was explained to us, 
nor were we told any thing about the dif- 
ferences between the Roman Catholic and 
Reformed Churches^ of which it might have 
been useful to us, as teachers, to have known 
something. We repeated the answers in the 
catechism much as bullfinches pipe words 
and sounds which they do not understand. 

When we had been catechised almost to 
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onr wits' end, we proceeded to singing, and 
from singing psalms to ^^fignral," that is, to 
singing from written mnsio. We were 
taught the meaning of the marks denoting 
flats and sharps, and wore told how to 
divide the notes into halves, quarters, and 
eighths, how to keep time, and how to 
distinguish the hars. Then we sang till 
windows dattered, and the crickets in the 
oven hegan to dance. Thus we usually 
closed our day's lessons. 

It will he ohserved hj the discerning 
reader that we really learned very little; 
and, if the manner we were taught this 
little he taken into account, it is surprising 
that we learned any thing at alL That we 
should ohtdn some acquaintance with the 
suhjects taught seemed the sole considera- 
tion ; whether it could he made any use o^ 
or whether we could apply it in teaching 
children, did not seem to he thought of. 
We were not told how to develop the 
mtellectual powers of the young mind, 
nor were we told how to digest the matter 
taught us, so as to place it hefore young 
people in an intelligihle form. 

So far, then, as regards my own ex- 
perience of the Normal School, I was 
taught very little, and was not told how to 
impart this little to others. There were a 
hundred things told us that we did not un- 
derstand, either hecause the teacher could 
not explain them in a manner adapted to 
our faculties, or hecause he thought we 
knew them already. We were, conse- 
quently, not told to avoid presupposing 
any thing in children, and to make every 
thing placed hefore them perfectly dear. 
This ^^ taking for granted" is fatal to well- 
regulated instruction, checking all develop- 
ment in young heads and hearts, and 
engendering the hahit of pronouncing 
words without thinking of their import. 
Presupposing is a cancer in our schools. 
It certainly is difScult for us to go out of 
our knowledge and our wisdom, and make 
ourselves at home in such a small space as 
a child's head. Still more difScult is it to 
look ahout there for what it contains and 
what is wanting. Yet all this must he 
done by one who desires to teach a child, 
and find an entrance into its heart as well 
as its head. He must find out what is de- 
fident in both, then steadily and cautiously 



fm them up, as the bee in its hive, which, 
with wonderful instinct, first makes the 
combs, then builds up the cells, and finally 
fills them with luscious honey. 

To acquire knowledge w^as the object of 
myself and fellow-learners at the Normal 
Sdiool. All deeply felt that the knowledge 
they possessed consisted of fragments, and 
deeply as they prized these snatches of 
learning, they knew them to be insufiScient 
for their calling. All were hungry and 
thirsty, absolutely famishing for wisdom; 
but the means adopted at the school were 
incapable of supplying the want We 
knew what we knew ; but what it was, or 
how much it was, we had not the slightest 
idea; neither could we form a conception 
of whtft we required to know, save and 
except some names, such as construing. 
Real knowledge was hid from our view by 
an impenetrable curtain, such as hides the 
future from the human mind. 

All of us had to struggle with a thousand 
diflSoolties in order to attend the training- 
school. Some had to deprive their families 
of their summer earnings, that could ill be 
spared — had to wear their Sunday clothes, 
which ought to last a schoolmaster many a 
year, and had to look forward to a winter 
of privation. 

Luckily for us, we did not know that we 
were learning next to nothing. On the 
contrary, we fancied ourselves on the 
straight road to eminence ; and were busily 
laying up a store of school lessons for 
future use. There was a man, who came 
every now and then to visit us, who pro- 
fessed extreme erudition. In oratory, he 
said, no man, be he layman or clergyman, ^ 
could cope with him. He assured us that 
many things printed were inferior to his 
productions; adding, he did not compose 
any thing for himself, only for good friends 
who requested him to do so. We looked 
upon this man with profound respect, since 
he had progressed so far as nearly to have 
his productions appear in print There- 
fore, we entreated him to favor us with 
some of his writings to copy. He very 
willingly brought us a few, giving the 
history of each, its conception, birth, and 
purpose. Once he lost a small sack-full of 
them; how, or where, we could never 
make out. Each of us would have beea 
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delighted to have found them. But none 
of ns, I believe, would, in ench a case, 
have restored the documents to their proper 
owner. 

Although, from the beginning, we had 
labored very hard, it was nothing compared 
to our zeal when the examination drew 
nigh, and our course of instruction was 
coming to a close. Then, we scarcely knew 
whether we were walking on our heads 
or our heels. Let no one suppose, how- * 
ever, that this increased diligence was 
merely the ^^examination fever." There 
were other causes' of tribulation, the chief 
of which was, we had to appear before the 
Ecclesiastical Court at Berne. Our hearts 
throbbed through fear of being rejected, 
on account of some bit of knowledge for- 
gotten, or something that we had not 
been taught. The fields of knowledge we 
knew s^ill lay hid behind a thick veil. 
The teacher had handed us crumb after 
crumb ; but how much there remained we 
knew not. We rejoiced over every morsel 
vouchsafed to us, because it was new, and 
because it was a morsel; and how proud 
we were if we succeeded in gorging it, 
though this was not always the case. 
There were a few among us who, pos- 
sessing sluggish souls and inert bodies, 



slumbered when they ought to have list- 
ened, and gaped when they ought to have 
been writing. Of these, we were ashamed ; 
fearing that if the magnates at Berne be- 
gan the examination with one of them, a 
bad impression might be formed of us all. 
For if once a gnat settles behind the ears 
of such personages, it is difScult to put it 
to flight; at least, without a deal of fan- 
ning and flutter. 

If a man of sense and feeling had 
watched our proceedings at that period, 
he probably would have burst out laugh- 
ing; but, at the same time, his heart must 
have bled with sorrow. Yet this truly 
was the way in which schoolmasters were 
trained. 

There may have been normal schools 
that carried on their operations more in- 
telligibly, although I never observed much 
difference between the pupils from different 
establishments of the kind at the examina- 
tions which I had occasion to attend. It 
was thought a schoolmaster might learn 
all he required in a few months, though it 
takes as many years to turn out a good 
tailor. From this, the light in which a 
schoolmaster and his acquirements were 
regarded by high and low, may be readily 
judged. 



COMMERCIAL COLLEGES. 



THESE institutions, like all others of 
value, ori^nated in a public want, 
and have attained their present character 
and position by the development and 
growtii of that want. Their first appear- 
ance in this country was in the form of a 
partial attempt to educate young men for 
business pursuits, by combining commer- 
cial arithmetic, book-keeping, and a higher 
order of penmanship, with studies not 
peculiar to such education. 

This imperfect commencement was soon 
found to be inadequate to the popular de- 
mand, and led to the establishment of 
schools more exclusively and extensively 
devoted to the object that gave them birth. 
Pioneers conceived the idea of reducing 



the experiences of the business world to a 
science which, like others, could be taught 
and acquired as an important preparation 
for the duties of active life. 

Their systems of instruction, however, 
were entirely theoretical; and. though in 
their arrangement and explanation of the 
laws of trade and the forms of commercial 
intercourse they were thorough, and fur- 
nished their pupils with a comprehensive 
philosophy of their anticipated pursuits, 
they failed to give them the proper quali- 
fication to enter upon those pursuits. A 
mere knowledge of theory is but half the 
requisite preparation. To know how a 
thing ovght to be done, and to be able to 
do it, are distinct attainments by no means 
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necessarily associated. Every vocation has 
its science and its art, and when both are 
mastered — as they mnst be to succeed — 
they exist in mutual dependence, one as a 
familiar theory, the other as a practical 
habit. The mechanic has a system of 
rules by wkich his operations are directed. 
These, of course, are matters of study, and 
must be understood; but alone they do 
not ^ve him the mastery of his trade. He 
must learn not on ^ how it should be per- 
formed, but how to perform it. 

So the merchant who comprehends the 
principles only on which his pursuit is to 
be conducted, enters upon it comparatively 
incompetent and powerless. The capacity 
to discriminate the qualities of goods, to 
conduct shrewd and profitable trade nego- 
tiations, to estimate the value of property, 
to construct every species of contract, in a 
word, to perform all the various transac- 
tions that constitute the practical details of 
his vocation, nmst be acquired, or his 
theoretical knowledge will avail him but 
little. 

Hence another and very important step 
was taken in this grand educational move- 
ment, nameiy, the addition of a department 
of actual hiainess in which all the opera- 
tions of trade and commerce are carried 
on, and students are brought in contact 
precisely as men are in the great mercan- 
tile world. They buy, sell, and barter; 
deal in all kinds of goods and real property ; 
reduce to writing all forms of legal ob- 
ligation; make conveyances, effect insur- 
ances, conduct banking operations, and 
negotiate all kinds of business paper, notes, 
bills, checks, and drafts. 

Under this double training in the science 
and the art of their pursuit, they simply 
do what is done in every other — they learn 
their trade before they attempt to practice 
it. This is the universally accepted phi- 
losophy. Even for the easiest and simplest 
avocations a course of preparatory in- 
struction and driUii^g is deemed indis- 
pensable! And why should it not be in 
the great and complicated pursuits of com- 
mercial life? To supply this desideratum 
commercial colleges are now furnishing 
facilities. 

In addition to the more immediate and 
legitimate objects above referred to, it was 



found desiraUe to afford to students the 
means for acquiring the arts of phonog- 
raphy, telegraphy, and ornamental pen- 
manship ; and these are now incorporated 
with the system. 

Thus has the commercial college be- 
come a great, necessary, and permanent 
institution, with a wide field for opera- 
tions ; and it is destined to produce unex- 
ampled effects upon the business character 
and social destiny of the country. To the 
vast multitude of young men about to 
enter upon the theatre of public activity 
and enterprise, its importance cannot be 
overstated. It offers them an oppor- 
tunity for mastering the principles or 
practice of their vocations before they 
are assumed, which gives them an advan- 
tage over all others, brings their services 
into immediate requisition, and secures to 
them at once a competent remuneration. 

But with all the improvements which 
these important schools have made in their 
practical designs and modes of instruction, 
they still retain one gross and obvious im- 
perfection. The elementary studies which 
enter into their system of education are 
many aiid difficult. And yet, with all 
these, together with a great variety of 
practical exercises, they promise to make 
the pupil familiar in the short period of 
twelve weeks. This proposal is a false, 
not to say fraudulent, assumption. It 
carries its absurdity on its very face. It« 
realization is a practical impossibility. 
That this allegation is true is the plainest 
suggestion of common sense. And before 
these institutions can receive the respect 
and patronage which their high objects 
and successful operations ought to com- 
mand, they must abjure this limited course 
of necessarily superficial instruction and 
training, and make a year, or at least six 
months, of actual membership and assidu- 
ous application indispensable to graduation. 
This high ground, we are happy to see, 
has been assumed by one, and we believe 
by only one, of these numerous institntions. 
It is Bumham's American Business Col- 
lege, in Springfield, Mass., which seems 
now to have no rival in the thorotighness 
of its course, in the honesty and practi- 
cability of its promises, the extent of its 
popularity, and the consequent rapidity of 
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its increase in the number of its pupils and 
the range of its influence. These advan* 
tages have been the double result of 
superior management and an extension of 
the time of its scholarship to a period 



more consistent with the knowledge to be 
acquired and the practical skill to be 
attained. We are convinced that the 
Springfield school has just claims to public 
confidence. 
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ACCENT AND EMPHASIS. 



IT is a strange fact that in our American 
reading-books, most of which have 
elaborate and otherwise appropriate trea- 
tises on elocution and declamation, there 
is wanting a distinction between the regu- 
lar and the irregular accent, and between 
the regular and irregulo/r emphasis. The 
regular common or grammatical accent 
and emphasis are not spoken o^ while the 
irregular op rhetorical are enlarged upon. 
They seem to presuppose that each pupil 
knows, or at least that the teacher can not 
fail to know, where this regular accent and 
emphasis take their places, and that, there- 
fore, it is necessary only to point out the 
rhetorical use of these two means of 
making language intelligible and beautifuL 
Yet it is obvious that the pupil must learn 
how to read correctly before attempting to 
do so beautifully. 

Accent is a stronger intonation given to 
one syllable of several constituting a word. 
This intonation consists not only in a 
higher pitchy or key-note of the voice, but 
also in a greater /orc^, or volume of sound, 
so that the rest of the syllables of the same 
word be slurred both in pitch and force, 
and no less in the time devoted to pronun- 
ciation. 

Emphasis is a stronger intonation given 
to one word of a sentence composed of 
several words. This intonation or accent 
of the sentence consists, likewise, both in a 
higher pitch and a greater force of the 
voice, so that the balance of words in the 
sentence be comparatively neglected in 
these respects, and less time spent in their 
pronunciation. . 

Accent and emphasis are means to make 
language intelligible, by subordinating in 
pitch and force and time of pronunciation 
the several components of a word or a sen- 
tence to the most important of its syllables 



or wordsy so that the word or the sentence 
appear as a unit, an organism. Pronoun- 
cing, for instance, the word godliness^ we 
lay stress on the first syllable god (we 
accentuate it), and less stress on the other 
two syllables liness (we slur them), in 
order to make the hearer understand that 
these three syllables form one word. In 
pronouncing the sentence, ^* All men must 
die," we lay stress on the word die (we 
emphasize it), and lesser stress on the first 
three words (we slur them), in order to 
make the hearer accept the four words as 
a unit, an organism. 

In all unmixed or original modem lan- 
guages the accent falls on that syllable of 
the several constituting the word which 
contains the root^ and has, therefore, the 
greatest significance among them. So it 
was also in Anglo-Saxon. But in poly- 
syllabic words there may be a second, nay, 
even a third accent besides the main accent 
(the secondary and tertiary being weaker 
in pitch and force than the primary), in 
order to facilitate pronunciation and intel- 
ligibility. In mixed language, such as 
modem English, this law is, as a mle, so 
far disturbed, that words belonging to tho 
original stock (in our case, Anglo-Saxon) 
follow ,the above general law, while words 
adopted irom a foreign tongue follow, more 
or less, the law of accentuation proper to 
these tongues. 

In compound words the accent (the 
grammatical accent) is regularly on the 
first component, while the second or third 
is the bearer of tho notion, determining 
whether it is a noun or a verb, etc.; 
whether it is singular or plural, masculine 
or feminine, etc. 

In a sentence, the emphasis (the gram- 
matical emphasis) is regularly on the pre^ 
dicate; or if the predicate bar a complement^ 
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it is on the latter ; or if the complement 
has another complement, it is on the lat- 
ter, and so on. Examples : 

The moon is a satellite. 

The moon is a satellite of the earth'. 

The moon appears'. 

The moon appears in the horizon'. 

The moon appears m the horizon of the 
observatory'. 

The moon appears in the horizon of the 
observatory of Paris'. 

If the sentence is long, it may be made 
more intelligible by a second and even a 
third emphasis, subordinate in degree to 
the primary. Thns, in the sixth of the 
above sentences, horizon may have a very 
weak, oh9erratory a slightly stronger, but 
Paris must have the strongest emphasis. 

This is the very simple and rational 
theory of the grammatical emphasis, to 
which may be added a few rules, the 
reason for which will be given below. 
1. The copula^ or auxiliary verb, never has 
the grammatical emphasis. 2. The subject 
has it only when by inversion it is placed 
at the end of the sentence. 8. An a^ec- 
tive never has the grammatical emphasis. 
4. And the negation has no grammatical 
emphasis. 

The very simple reason for these laws of 
all language is the following: The most 
ugnificant word of a sentence is that which 
brings in something new before the atten- 
tion of the hearer. The* subject is pre- 
sented to him as a well-known thing, of 
which he is to learn something new in the 
predicate. Therefore the latter, not the 
former, is emphasized. But if the predi- 
cate is modified by some complement, it is 
the latter which engrosses the attention. 
In the sentence, for instance, " The moon 
IS a satellite of the earth," the hearer is 
supposed to know already that the moon 
is a satellite. It is the new fact that the 
moon is a satellite of the earthy and of no 
other planet, which ib predicated, and to 
which his attention is invited ; wherefore, 
earth is pointed out as the word deserving 
the hearer^s attention. In the sentence, 
"There was a conflagration," the subject is 
conflagration, the predicate there was; 
but the latter, mentioning only the fact of 
existence, is unworthy the hearer's atten- 
tion ; and it is for this sole reason that the 



sentence is inverted— the subject placed in 
an uncommon place and emphasized. The 
auxiliary verb never contains a notion, but 
is only a fonn-word, showing relation be- 
tween subject and predieatei^ and failsi, 
therefore, to engross the prominent atten- 
tion of the hearer. The adjective has no 
grammatical accent when it is an attribute, 
because it does not predicate any thing 
new, which it does only when predicatively 
used. 

It is for the same reason that, in a com- 
pound word, the firM component is accen- 
tuated. The latter contains the new thing, 
or quality, or property, or relation of the 
second, to which the hearer's attention is 
to be drawn. 

How important it is that the pu]^l 
should first instinctively learn how to 
place the grammatical emphasis, and next 
should understand the above simple theory, 
before attempting the rhetorical use of em- 
phasis and the understanding of the rhetori- 
cal theory, a few examples will show. In the 
sentence, " The king is dead," the predicate 
dead will have the regular or grammatical 
emphasis, if the death is to be mentioned as 
the new thing before" unknown to the 
hearer; but i< may be rhetorically em- 
phasized, if a doubt of the fact had pre- 
ceded and is to be set aside; and Hng may 
be emphasized, if there is, rhetoricaUy, a 
doubt presupposed . about the dead pertton, 
which is to be solved. Now, how is the 
child — the beginner in reading— ever to 
find out the difierenc-e between the ordi- 
nary and the extraordinary meaning of the 
sentence, if he does not fce\ the difference 
between the ordinary (grammatical) and 
the extraordinary (rhetorical) emphaM* of 
the sentence? How is he to apply a cor- 
rect exception, if he does not know the 
correct rule ; if his feeling, taste, or instinct 
is not so trained as to intonate alwavs the 
predicate, or the modification of the same, 
as conveying the real news and purport of 
the sentence as long as there is no visible, 
tangible, unmistakable criterion of the 
sentence being rhetorical? In the sentence, 
"Charles is a good boy," the regular in- 
tonation rests on hoy. Emphasizing good 
would indicate that a doubt had beer ex- 
pressed about his character. Now if the 
beginner be so trained as to emphasize good 
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always, even thongh such a doubt had not 
been entertained, he loses graduallj the 
perception of all that is poetically beautifnl, 
or rhetorically significant or sublime, be- 
cause it is the uncommon in emphasis 
which is bearer of the particularly signifi- 
cant, the beautiful, or sublime. 

There is much barbarism in our Ameri- 
can elocution and rhetoric, owing to the 
fact that our teachers do not lay a suffi- 
cient foundation in correct grammatical 
accentuation and emphasizing before em- 
barking with their pupils in rhetorical 
elocution. We give here a number of 
cases of incorrect accentuation and em- 
phasizing, such as are likely to pass unre- 
buked in many of our schools : 

WRONG. 

1. This ia none' of your business. 

2. lie wUl bo here to-night'. 

5. They are no' better than they ought' to be. 

4. Our sun is, perhaps, the smallest' of all suns. 

6. You devote yourself entirely' to dancing. 

6. Lukewarm'. Housekeeper'. Burgomaster'. 
Ahni'ghty. To wake' up. Steam-engine'. 

CORRSOT. 

1. This is none of your business'. 

5. He will be here' to-night. 

8. They are no bettor' than they ought to be'. 

4. Our sun is, perhaps, the smallest of all suns'. 

5. You devote yourself entirely to dancing'. 

6. Luke'warm. House'keeper. Burgo'master. 
Al'mighty. To wake up'. Steam'-engine. 



In all the above examples, what we call 
the wrong emphasis and accent is, indeed, 
not wrong in itself ; but only it is not the 
grammatical, it is the rhetorical, intonation 
which ought to be reserved for the expres- 
sion of the less common cases; when there 
is either an opposition to be expressed or 
implied, or some other rhetorical purpose 
to be attained. 

For such of our readers as are not con- 
versant with "Comparative Philology" 
and " Becker^s Reform of the Grammatical 
System,'* it wiU be necessary to state that 
there are two kinds of objects or comple 
ments of the predicate, to wit : the com 
plement proper and improper. The formei 
is that which modifies or more closely de- 
fines the predicate, more or less alters its 
meaning, and therefore forms, as it were, 
one word or expression together with it, 
while the latter only completes it. In the 
sentence, "Make way I" the predicate 
maie is so modified by its direct object, 
way, as to form a new notion together with 
it But in the sentence, " I simply obey 
the law in every respect, and at all times,* 
law is the modifying, "in every respect" 
and "at all times*' are only completing 
objects. The former is that which has the 
grammatical emphasis. The entire subject 
demands greater consideration. 
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THE fashion of using odd phrases and 
mottoes, as titles for novels, is ridiculed 
by an English satirist, who has made good 
use of publishers' circulars. 

"Belial," he says, emerged "By the 
Sea;" advancing against " Wind and Tide" 
he saw, " Beneath the Surface," " Breakers 
Ahead." This was " A Bad Beginning" — 
a kiod of " Notice to Quit ;" so he turned 
into " Belforest," and encountered " Some 
Famous Giris" (both " Black and White"), 
who have since become "Famous Wom- 
en." He behold " Eleanor's Victory" and 
"Christian's Mistake," and heard "Gary's 
Confes.sion." Here be "Shattered Idols" 
and " Singed Moths," quoth he ; " Grasp 
your Nettle," but " Look before you Leap," 
lor "Who Breaks Pays." It was just 



the "Darkest before Dawn;" but Belial 
perceived " The Woman in White" fight- 
ing with "Th6 Man in Chains," and 
"How to Manage it" she did not know. 
" Once and Again" she seemed " Lost and 
Saved ;" but at last she infiicted the " Cm • 
elest Wrong of All," and fied, crying out 
" Quits 1" 

Verily, a "Strange Story." But our 
American publications afford material for 
as marvellous a narrative. Think of 
" Angelina Shoddy," " The Scout ia Crin- 
oline," spending "A Week at Saratoga," 
thpn left " All Alone" " Among the Pines," 
and going into " The Wide, Wide World"" 
with "Nothing to Wear" except "Fern 
Leaves." Surely, the situation is "Pe- 
coliar." 
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The Ignorance of School-teachers. 

OF all profeemonal men, teachers are the 
most ignorant. We do not refer to that 
kind of ignorance recently shown in New 
York, when teachers, in sending informa- 
tion concerning needed school supplies and 
improvements, wrote cole for ooal, feme 
for fence, eta, and in protesting against a 
newspaper artide on the snlject, stigma- 
tized it as a ^^ yindioktive correspondans.^' 
We are not led to the subject by the result 
of an experiment in a Western State, 
where twenty words being pronounced, 
and twenty teachers required to write 
them, it was found that nearly one-half 
the teachers piisspelled nearly half the 
words. Many a learned man is an incom- 
petent teacher; but these persons unable 
to spell words in common use were not 
entitled to the name of teachers. And 
among tolerably good instructors there is 
often a want of familiarity with some 
study, or of appreciation of the pupil's 
character and capacities, — ^ignorance, in 
either case, which proves embarrassing to 
one party and disadvantageous to the 
other. But it is not on this even that we 
would dwell. The nature of the ignorance 
we refer to will be comprehended when 
we ask, Why is it that men study or learn ? 
Wbat are the advantages of knowledge? 
Is it of any use to be learned, if learning 
confers no grace, power, capacity, on life ; 
no readiness, quickness, dexterity, no 
adaptation to circumstances, no extension 
of vision, no cosmopolitan feeling, in this 
age of antagonisms and assimilations ? 

How is it with some teachers — with 
many? Here is one for a specimen. He 
is a worthy man, competent and faithful 



in the discharge of the duties assigned 
him. But what does he know of the gen- 
eral application of scientific principles, of 
the curious relationship of man to the 
yegetable world, or even his true position 
in the animal kingdom, on which modem 
investigation has thrown so much fight? 
He may be familiar with some of the 
details^ but how does he view the grand 
landscapes of geology and geography, — 
where lines cross continents, where are 
seen the natural boundaries of empires, the 
causes of climatac vicissitudes, the sources 
of national wealth or poverty, and even 
the formotiofi of human idiosyncrocies? 

What I we have taken him to too high a 
sphere? Well, stand him in his natural 
place ; view him as a man in practical life. 
For a man he is, in one sense ; and a true 
and great man he, of all others, should be 
in every sense. Bowed, wrinkled, and 
careworn, if old — stooping, and pale or 
sallow, if young — he is practically ignorant 
of the laws t>f his being, has virtually 
ignored all physiological prindples. Tear 
after year, shutting himself up with his 
pupil-prisoners, he has breathed its poison • 
ous vapors and been the autocrat of his 
litUe kingdom; and now his figure and 
manner testify concerning his cares and 
administration. The bronchitis of which 
he complains was not caused by talking to 
scholars, as he supposes, but by the want 
of pure air in his school-room, and of suf- 
fident air of any kind in his lungs while 
speaking. Escort him into your parlor, 
and his awkwardness is a novelty for your 
wife ; and only good-breeding restrains her 
friends from nudging each other, if, htqp- 
pily, good-breeding is thus potent in such 
an exigency. Dsten to his conversation. 
To your more conspicuous fri^ids he shows 
a deferential complaisance which amounts 
to servility, but he has a peremptory 
positiveness of manner ; he dwells on de- 
tails; his conversation flows on without 
the ripple of the rivulet, yet without the 
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broad bond and sweep, and especially the 
rich fi*eight, of larger streams. But go 
about with him among his neighbors: the 
mechanics are astonished at his questions, 
not because of the depth, but rather dearth 
of knowledge which thej evince. Among 
the energetic, far-.8eeing men w}io project 
and lead the various enterprises of the 
age, he is as obscure, and as much out of 
place, as a schoolboj would be at a 
political caucus. Finally, take him with 
yon to a lawyer^s or a broker's office, to 
your own shop, or warehouse, or counting- 
room, and though he may be able to un- 
lock for his pupils the mysteries of the 
'* higher arithmetic,^ even without the 
"teacher's key," you may obfuscate, cir- 
cumvent, entrap, and defraud him more 
readily than men of any other profession, 
the clergy even not excepted. 

The popular reputation of the teacher 
does not seriously conflict with these rep- 
resentations, and poets, novelists, and 
artists have had no difficulty in finding 
living subjects enabling tliem to represent 
greater extravagances of ignorance than 
are here delineated. 

The facts of the case are so obvious that, 
when teachers discuss the question whether 
theirs is a "learned profession," they have 
feelings and motives similar to those which 
actuated a religious convention a few years 
ago, when, after an elaborate philologico- 
theologio investigation, the signification of 
the words doctor and dimnity was satis- 
factorily determined by the delegates in 
attendance. They "resolved" that all 
the clergymen of their denomination were 
doctors of divinity, and for awhUe village 
pastors and school-house preachers were 
exchanging congratulatory epistles bear- 
ing on the superscriptions a conspicuous 
" D. D." 

The teacher should be— he must be, if 
he would hold his true position and keep 
free from moral indebtedness to society — 
an active, afiable, popular man ; quick, but 



not hasty; dignified, but not monkish^ 
churlish, and cynicaL lie may be far-see- 
ing in his philosophy, but he must not be 
blind to tricks of trade. He may be 
familiar with his text-books, but he must 
not be ignorant respecting the problems 
meeting his eye on every page of the great 
book of life. With such qualifications for 
his general duties as a man and citizen, he 
will in his professional labors use his ferule 
with more assurance of making it the lever 
by which to move the world. 

Giuseppe Giusti, recalling his student- 
days, wrote, in pure Tuscan, some stanzas, 
one of which we present in pretty blunt 
English, as especially suggestive to the 
schoolmaster : ^ 

Yoa may con, time by time, 

All that learning can span. 
And be dubbed LL.D., 

Yet be never a man. 
If within your four walls 

You learu action alone, 
Yon will stumble, bo sure, 

On the fint outer stone. 
From doinf? to talking; 
*Tis pretty wide walking. 

It is bad for the teacher to sleep during 
school-hours ; but it is far worse for him to 
go moping or dozing through the turns, 
and angles, the whir and tumult, the 
frivolities and labors, and all the nameless 
changeful coigunctures of practical life. 



Serious Thoughts about Fun. 

TT was Dr. Holland, we believe, who 
-^ once said that play is needed for men 
and women as much as for boys and girls, 
lie stated a fact which we do not deny. 
But it is not true that as much play is 
needed by men and women as by boys 
and girls. And here we state a fact which 
probably none would deny, and for which 
no proof is necessary. But if any one 
should assert that school ^'amusements" 
are always real diversion, we would take 
to argument To tell the truth, there are 
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many persons, some teachers tfveD, whose 
convictions would tempt them to such an 
assertion. If they would scrutinize the 
dull features of hoys, who often, while en- 
gaged in gymnastic exercises, are looking 
ahout with wandering, listless eye — if they 
would take the hand of a girl who has 
gone through a half-hour's calisthenic en- 
joyment, when perhaps her health did not 
warrant her in coming to school, and ob- 
serve her finger-tips, shrunken and shriveled 
as though recently taken from a dish pan — 
they would be apt to waver in their belief. 
AVe have no desire for a contest, physi- 
cal or intellectaal, with any gymnast, and 
we are making no effort to topple gymnas- 
tics. Calisthenics sometimes do more for 
the mental faculties of pupils than all their 
text-books. What we would inculcate is 
the neccjisity of* a greater proportion of 
actual self-selected diversion. That which 
is recreation and diversion to the man, it 
has been truly said, is often an accumula- 
tion of fatigue for the child. Greater re- 
liance should be placed upon amusements 
of his own choice tlian upon exercises, 
motions, and even plays, prescribed after a 
preconcerted plan. At an early age, one 
duty can not afford relaxation after another 
duty. On the contrary, when an amuse- 
ment is imposed^ it becomes a new fatigue. 
' Recreation and play are necessary, but 
only on condition that they must be volun- 
tary, free from that contention of mind 
which is caused by doing a thing by com- 
pulsion, or for the sake of obedience. 
Amusement, without perfect freedom of 
choice, is void of pleasure ; and it is only 
pleasure which gives the charm to amuse- 
ment, and by a natural reaction of the 
moral and physical elements, renders it 
salutary. Compel a boy to play "hide 
and seek,'* and at the end of a quarter of 
an hour he is tired of it. But had he 
chosen this he would not be tired of it at 
the end of two hours. Parents or teachers 
who pretend to make the physical alter- 



nate continually with the moral and intel- 
lectual education, by arranging after their 
own idea the exercises of the one and of 
the other, and who, holding the child by 
the hand, compel him to go round a pre- 
scribed circle, condemn him also to a 
slavery as tedious as it is useless. In 
order to obtMn a good physical education, 
amusements and plays are of the great- 
est importance. These can not be of any 
profit except on two conditions, the one 
being as essential as the other — pure air 
and perfect freedom. 



The Microscope — a Hint. 

nnHE Microscope is yearly becoming 
-^ more effective in our scientific ma- 
nipulation, and scarcely a week goes by 
without some practical use being assigned 
it. Microscopy, however, is rarely heard 
of as a school study. It should have a 
place in every high-school where a com- 
petent teacher can be procured to make 
known its utility, and teach the more im- 
portant of its illimitable applications. 

In the British metropolb a movement 
has been made which we would be glad to 
see repeated here, and which in the city of 
New York is perhaps not impracticable. 
A Microscopical Club has been established 
in London, with the view of giving to 
microscopists ample opportunities for 
meeting and for exchanging views and 
specimens, and discussing doubtful points 
of general interest. 

Here few devote much time to micro- 
scopic investigations^ and many who have 
a general appreciation of the subject could 
contribute but little for the information of 
others. But the subject possesses charms 
as well a^ utility, and it would doubtless 
be found that in the carrying out of the en- 
terprise here suggested, there will be found 
sufficient inducements to cause every mem- 
ber to bring his views, facts, and specimeoa 
for the baildmg up such an associaticKL 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



PnONOGRILPHT — A. KEFLT. 
Bkiohton, Ma8!«., October 6, 18S5. 

PERMIT me, Mr. Editor, to defend mjBelf 
from the charge of liaving been too 
severe in my fitrictures on Phonography in a 
preriouB article. The interests of science 
demand candor and truth. I do not wish to 
misrepresent the facts of the case, and there 
need bo no difference of opinion, for the 
truth can be searched out. Your corre- 
spondent ** can show that Phonography, in* 
stcud of having fallen into disuse, is st^idily 
gaining ground.' * I hope you will allow him 
to prove a £Eu;t so important to our educa- 
tional interests. 

To aid him with a basis, I add the follow- 
ing statistics. In 1857 a catalogue of all the 
phonographers tliat could be induced to re- 
port to lieadqoarters was published in Cin- 
cinnati. It omtains the names of about 
three hundred phonographers, of whom only 
forty-five could write as &st as one hundred 
words a minute. Twelve were clergymen. 
Assuming that only one-half of the pnonog- 
raphcrs of the country were comprised in 
this catalogue, we have six hundred in all — 
thirty who could make a decent verbatim 
report, and twenty -four clergymen who used 
the art. 

Now will Mr. A., for the good of science, 
give us reliable data on which we can make 
a larger list to^y ? And as to the multi- 
tudes of clergymen who use the art for writ- 
ing their sermons, will he send the editofs of 
the " Monthly" a list of twenty-four who 
now do employ the art in this way ? I do 
not say that he can not do this, but I would 
(^])ectfully suggest tliat a failure to find 
even a much greater number would ex* 
onerute me from any undue severity in 
former rtinarks. 

I add a few extracts ^om lettejrp of plergyr 
men, to sliow the tone of feeling. 

Rev. ThoB. Easton eays : ''After a long and 
tedious effort at Pitman's ^stem, I am com* 
pelled to abandon all hope of its utility to 
me as a elergman.'' 

Rev. P. v. Vedee says >—" Counting my- 
self one of the fifty thousand persons who 
have learned Pitman's system and not beeii 
able to make much practical use of it, I have 
a great de&ije to see if you can oot furnish 



me with that which I have fSdled to find 
elsewhere — a legible, eacdly l^ble system of 
Phonetic 8hort-hand. I am a clergyman, 
and preach mostly firom my manuscript, 
etc" 

Rev. W. T. Wylie says : " I un a minister, 
and have charge of an academy ; hence yoa 
see I have good reason to feel an interest in 
Phonography. I have often wished to learn 
it, but Pitman's system seemed impracti- 
cable unless. I could use it continually." 

Rev. Plumer Chedey says : " Pitman's 
system (of PA>nography) is' brief, but not 
simple. It mU newr come into common use. 
The puUlc groan to be delivered from long- 
hand jumbles, but Pitman's Phonography u 
not the deliverer. The system that is wanted 
is so true to sound that the marks used shall 
exactly represent those sounds - one mark 
only for a sound. Written sound is the 
thing to be attained. The shape, not position, 
of vowels must constitute their kihd. So 
simple must it be that a few brief, easy 
lessons shall compass its attainment." 

Rev. William Pillenger, author of "The 
Great Railrcmd Adventurer," says : " I have 
high hopes for Tachygraphy. 1 find it to be 
of more and more use to mo, and this makes 
me believe that it will be of .use to others. I 
now write it with an ease that I do not think 
1 could ever have attained in Phonography, 
although I have not studied it one-tenth aa 
much, We only need time and enterprise 
to make Tachygraphy the common writing 
of the Und." 

Rev. A. C. Row, Chaplain Third Division, 
Fifth Corps, says : *' I am much pleased with 
the system- I found it of the greatest value 
on the last marches of our coq^, where I had 
to take many notes, and do much \«Titing on 
horseback, while in motion. I could write 
legibly in Tachygraphic characters; mv 
long-hand J could scarcely read when cold. 
On the late moves J. have be&n constantly 
topogrnphiug the country as we passed, and 
have found the art worth more than the 
labor it cost to master it already." 

[This was written with only a few weeks' 
practice of the art, and shows how soon it 
will r^pay a man of activity for the labor of 
acquiring it.] 

These are a few testimonials, selected from 
hundreds of like imports L. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 



New York. — Teachers* institutes, for the 
present season, have been organized in the 
tliirty-three counties which we have heard 
from. In Delaware, Monroe, and Wyoming 

re0;:'«ctiY9ly, two institutes baye Imm pro. 



jected. The ** Livingston County Teachers' ' 
Institute" began its ninth annual session on-, 
the 2'nh. of Se])ti*mber, and has not yet com- 
plettnl its work, arrangements having been, 
made for a sessiou of nix weeks' duratioiL. 
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Thcrx^ is an evident intention of making this 
Bceeion the most interesting and profitable 
of anv ever hehl in the comitv, and we 
believe that the institute itself will become 
a model. The faculty embraces twelve ex- 
perienced teachers ; and among the lecturers 
are Hon. V. M. Rice, James Atwater, Esq., 
President N. Y. S. Teachers' Association ; 
Edward Dauforth, Esq., Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Troy ; Prof. James H. Hoose, 
of Genesee Wesleyan Seminary ; Rev. J. 
Jones, of Genesee Academy ; Rev. W. A. 
Niles, Rev. W. N. Irish, T. S. Lambert, 
M. D.: Prof. C. W. Sanders, Robert H. Fenn, 
the blind jioet. The most appn>ved meth- 
ods of teaching have been adopted, includ- 
ing the latest features of the normal schools 
of New York, Massachusetts, and Ohio. To 
the teacher sustaining the best examination 
in " Intellectual Philosophy" a set of **Cleve- 
]and*8 C'ompendiums of Literature'' is to be 
awarded, and various prizes for excellence 
in other studies ; and the school district 
making the most improvements in school 
buildings and grounds is to receive a school- 
house-bell and fixtures. The entjerprise 
shown by Livingston County should prove 
stimulating elsewhere. What county will 
compete for the honors next year ? 

Dr. Nott, the venerable president of Thnon 
College, now ninety-three years old, is fail- 
ing rapidly. 

Connecticut,— The fall term of the Wes- 
leyan University at Middletown commenced 
August 81 About fifty have entered the 
freshman class, and eight or ten the upper 
classes. The university was never in a more 
prosperous condition than at present. It is 
expected that measures vdW be taken for the 
immediate erection of the new library build- 
ing, file required me^ns having been pledged 
last commencement. 

MAsa.vcHiJBETT8. — A school of mining and 
practical geology at Harvard College is to be 
opened in close connection with the Lawrence 
Scientific School, on the first Monday in 
October. Samuel Hooper, of Boston, made 
the magnificent gift of $50,000, as a nucleus 
for the endowment of the school. 

Mrs. Waters, of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
has contributed $5,000 to the scholarsliip 
fimd of Brown University, and $5,000 to the 
University of Rochester, toward the endow- 
ment of the Strong-Place Professorship. 

Pennsylvania. — The Legislature last 
year appropriated $50,000, and this year 
$75,000 tor the care and education of her 
soldiers' orphans. The plan adopted is 
worthy of imitation. No money is invested 
in buildings and fixtures ; but arrangements 
are made with schools already in operation, 
■whereby each institution provides for and 
educates a certain number of orphans for a 
definite period, say one year. In this way 
the children are retained near their friends 
and early homes, and are brought under the 
benefidal influences of well-regulated fami- 



lies and schools. Tlie entire management is 
mider that well-known educator, the former 
State superintendent, Hon. T. H. Burrowes. 

At the recent commencement of West- 
minster College, the degree of LL.D. was 
conferred on the Hon. Samuel P. Bates, 
deputy superintendent of common schools of 
Pennsylvania. The announcement of this 
deserved honor will be received with pleas- 
ore by his numerous Mends. 

Ohio. — The Rer. Charles Q. Flnner has 
resigned the presidency of Oberlin College, 
on account of advanced age and nncertain 
health. He will continue to teach and 
lecture in the theological department as 
heretofore. 

By the weekly report of the superintendent 
of the Cincinnati public schools, we learn 
that there are 931 more pupils enrolled in 
the schools now than there were at this time 
a year ago. 

District of Colitmbia. — ^W. W. Corco- 
ran, Esq., of Washington City, has presented 
to the corporation of Columbian College hia 
fine building situated on H-street, between 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth-streets, now oo 
cupied by the United States Government ai* 
a surgical museum. The building is (K) feet 
long and 36 feet wide, having 5 feet of vacant 
ground on either side, and about 21 feet in 
the rear, and the property is valued at about 
$30,000. 

There are in Washington nine colored 
day-schools, whose teachers are supported by 
tuition fees. There are also twenty-five 
free-schools, supported by the philanthropy 
of tlfe North, and eight free evening-schools, 
voluntarily taught by clerks in the di^rent 
departments. Neither in its corporate nsx 
individual capacity does the city of Washing- 
ton pay one cent for the instruction of its 
colored citizens. 

Virginia. — The Virginia colleges are now 
in the hands of the Lee family. Kobert E. is 
president of Washington College, and his 
son, George W. Custis Lee, has been ap- 
pointed professor of engineering in the 
Lexington Institute. The board of visitors 
appointed by Governor Pierrepont are, with 
two exceptions, original rebels. 

West Virginia. — The township system 
has been adopted. Free-schools are to be 
maintained six months each year in every 
neighborhood having pupils enough for a 
school. Provision is made for establishing 
high-schools In each township. 

Michigan.— Prof Welch has tendered his 
resignation as principal of the State Normal 
School, which position he has occupied ever 
since its foundation, and intends to remove 
to Florida. Michigan thus loses one of her 
most earnest educators, and a man zealous 
in the cause of educational rotbrmation. 

Kansas. — In the fourth annual report of 
the superintendent of public instruction, 
several important amendments to the school 
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laws are snggestod : 1st. Compensation to 
school officers, 2d. Authorize and require 
each district officer to subscribe for the 
Kansas Educational Journal at the expense 
of the school district. 3d. A law securing a 
uniform series of text-books in each school 
district of the State. 4th. Any school dis- 
trict failing to sustain a school three months 
each year, to lose its identity at the end of 
two years. 

California. — The city Board of Educa- 
tion has subscribed for one hundred and 
fifty copies of the " California Teacher" to 
be supplied free to the female teachers of the 
Department. 



The number of colleges in the loyal 

States is as follows : Maine, 2 ; New Hamp- 
shire, 1 ; Vermont, 3 ; Massachusetts, 6 ; 
Rhode Island, 1 ; Connecticut, 3 ; New York, 
20 ; New Jersey, 8 ; Pennsylvania, 20 ; Mary- 
land, 10 ; Delaware, 1 ; Ohio, 24 ; Illinois, 15 ; 
Indiana, 13 ; Kentucky, 8 ; Iowa, 7 ; Michigan, 
4 ; Missouri, 11 ; Minnesota, 3 ; Oregon, 3 ; 
Wisconsin, 10 ; California, 4. Total, 172— at 
least 125 too many. 

GR£AT Britain. — One thing in which her 
majesty's inspectors of schools, whose re- 
ports have been issued lately, agree, is that 
women are least satisfactory as teachers of 
arithmetic. There are complaints, too, on 
the score of handwriting. The " excessive 
prevalence'' of small-hand is, in particular, 
a grievance. " I wish," says one inspector, 
"teachers would remember that, in the 
words of John Locke, 'everyone naturally 
comes by degrees to write a less hand than 
he at first was taught, but never a bigger ;' 
and that, therefore, he who learns at scnool 
to form every letter well, on a large scale, 
will fasliion a good small-hand for himself 
afterward without teaching ; while he who 
writes nothing but small4iand at school, wUl 
never be a good or legible writer as long as 
he lives." Another inspector bitterly de- 
nounces the " ladies' angular hand." The 
" reading" in the schools is generally im- 
proved, tnough the standard, in districts like 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Northum- 
berland, is not very high. Mr. Fearon, the 
inspector for the Church of England schools 



in those counties, observes : " Tlie harshness 
of the Sol way, Lake, and Tyneside dialects, 
seeming in the latter to amount almost to a 
physical imperfection, together with the 
natural pride and strong sense of the ridic- 
ulous in these north countrymen, militate 
against good reading aloud. I remember, 
at a school in the Lakes, where some pains 
had bt^n taken with reading, but where the 
scholars had been as usual torturing me with 
a noise more worthy of parrots than of Eng- 
lish children, that a little girl got up in the 
second class and read with fluency, sweet- 
ness, and an intelligent articulation. On 
inquiry, I found she iiad lately come from 
London. To me her reading was a refresh- 
ing interlude, but I could st^e that to the 
other children it was broad farce— something 
to be a little amused at, and a good deSl 
despised." Mr. Jack, reporting of the Church 
of Scotland and other schools, complains of 
the mode in which geography is taught. It 
appears that there ' is a class of schools in 
which South America is the favorite map. 
The children are familiar with Venezuela, 
Ecuador, and the names of the tributaries of 
the Amazon or the La Plata, but can not 
point out Glasgow or Liverpool. " The 
master attacks his subject as it might be 
well to do were his pupil an inliabitant of 
another planet, in wnose company he hap- 
pened to be approaching the earth ; when it 
might be proper to begm by informing him 
first of the globular ^ape of the earth, of 
the millions of square miles of land and of 
sea, and of the general shape and outHnes of 
the four quarters of the globe, and when it 
might be out of place to touch too soon upon 
the subject of Great Britain or any little 
special county in it. But his pupil is a child 
whose first ideas of geography are taken 
from the nearest village, rivulet, and hiU, 
and who by the time his teacher has got him 
past South America, with its hard names, is 
off to the engrossing labor of a working- 
man's life. He has already acquired ideas 
of space and locality for himself. Why 
shotdd his master not condescend to start, 
hand in hand with him, from his familiar 
home center, and show him afterward, if he 
has time for it, how large is the world ?" 
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WHAT the boys and girls did for reading 
in very oM times, when books were re- 
garded as an insi tution for grown people, and 
the small amount of juvenile literature in ex- 
istence was mostly of that primer and spell- 
ing, kind, that was generally applied with the 
help of a small stick to the understanding, 
like Day & Martin's blacking to the shoes, 
we cannot say ; but we rememlxT that in 
our own not very remote childhood, there 



was a sad dearth of material for little eyes to 
pore over, and the least roll of paper that 
looked like a picture-book was a i)reciou8 
godsend. It is positively true, that among 
our most fervent causi*s of joy in boyhood, at 
the coming of the New- Year, was the pros- 
pect of having a new number of thfe old 
Farmer's Almanac to devour eagerly — sto- 
ries, riddles, weather notes, moralizing, and 
all at one sitting, if possible -and then to 
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fumble over it again and again, until the old 
year should wear out and January oomo in 
sight again. 

Times have marvelously changed, and the 
favorcKl class of children, ours among them, 
have a larger and better supply of books 
now than were generally to be found of old in 
a £iir average &mily libraiy. It can not in- 
de«xi be said that there is no chaff in the 
wheat, and that our juvenile literature is as 
memorable for its quality as its quantity ; 
yet, quite sure we are, that there is as much 
good reading now for children as their brain 
can pro})erly receive, and the great need is 
not so much of a new su|)ply as of a judicious 
selectiun from the materials already on hand 
or regularly forthcoming. It is on this ac- 
count that we are friencUy to the magazines 
for children that concentrate so much ascer- 
tained truth, and give so much innocent 
amusement in short, taking articles ; and 
throw, moreover, the l|ght and charm of 
apt and handsome illus^tions upon what- 
ever articles are helloed by the aid of the 
pencil and the block. Our established 
writers here also appear in a new field, 
with all their well-won honors; and our 
voung people are glad to take them by the 
hand and ue led on from month to month 
under their kindlv care. 

We will take for our text the new illus- 
trated magazine, ** Our Young Folks,"' pub- 
lished by Ticknor & fields, and just finishing 
the third quarter of its first year. The pros- 
pectus was somewhat startling, in announc- 
ing for its editors three persons of established 
name in our letters— J. T. Trowbridge, Gail 
Hamilton, and Lucy Larcom ; and thus declar- 
ing that the new work, though meant un- 
doubtedly to be full of pleasantry, was to be no 
joke, but a very earnest and laborious enter- 
prise, under talents the most various and 
effective. It is simple justice to say that the 
promise lias been more than kept by the per- 
formance. The editors have done worthily, 
and kept their high repute, and have been 
greatly favored in the list of contributors 
whom they have called. Mrs. Stowe, Ed- 
mund Eirke, Dio Lewis, Carleton, Mayne Reid, 
J. G. Whittier, Mary K. and Harriet E. Pres- 
cott, T. W. Higginson, Rose Terry, H. W. 
Longfellow, John Weiss. Louisa M. Alcott, 
M. T. Canby, L. Maria Child, Maria Douglas, 
Anna M. Wells, Tacie Townsend, Mrs. Diaz, 
J. H. A. Bone, T. B. Aldrich, and many 
others of note are on the title of contents. 
Where can more ability be found within the 
same compass, and where a greater variety 
of themes freshly handled ? 

Here are, of course, stories of different kindi 
and qualities, yet not one that we would wil- 
lingly spare, although our preference is for 
those simple, touching, truthful, home narra- 
tives, that present nature and life at once to the 
mind and heart of childhood. Mrs. Stowe be- 
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gins the January number with a gem of this 
sort, in the exquisite sketch of a humming- 
bird, " Hum, the Son of Buz." Mr. Trowbridge 
follows her lead well in his serial, " Andy's 
Adventures ;" and gives proof that the gentle 
wisdom of our day may guide a few that can 
call up all the weird spirits of the old gothic 
times. Then Carleton's "Winning His Way" 
takes the hearts of all the boys, and, of 
course, does not leave the girls wholly in- 
different to his merits. 

Without going into a full characterization 
of these and other stories, we note the large 
scope of the magazine— its admirable sketches 
of natural scenes and objects ; its historical 
and biographical narratives ; its tales of ad- 
venture, such as Mayne field's ; its excel- 
lent hints on health ; its good specimens of 
poetry, winning in simplicity and beauty — 
though, perhaps, a few pieces may be a little 
over the neads of ^nost young folks ; and last, 
but not least, the best collection of charades 
and rebuses. 

There is no set theology in the work, nor 
any formal preaching, yet a good spirit issues 
through its pages, and the morals and tem- 
pers of the readers will be safe so long as 
Father Brighthopes is their spiritual advuer, 
and Qidl Hamilton their humorous censor, 
and Lucy Larcom their loving minstreL 

The editors mean to be fiberal in their 
allowance of fun as well as of wisdom to 
their readers, and the lessons in magic may 
teach a grave moral as well as raise a meny 
lauf h about many a fireside of a winter's 
nignt, by showing that things are not always 
what they seem, and all is not gold that 
glitters. 

We can think of many articles that might 
be written for this monthly that have not 
been written, and it is easy to sugg^t whole 
branches of topics suitable for series of 
papera But the wonder is that so much has 
been done and so well thus far, and that the 
public have been as ready to appreciate the 
nigh merit of this beautiful and generous 
juvenile magazine as the editors and pub- 
lishers have been to provide it. In such an 
undertaking considerable capital is needed, 
and we commend the publishers for their 
generous outlay. 

There is one encouraging fact that should 
cheer all parties concerned. When the year 
is finished, the numbers make a charming 
and complete volume, with admirable illus- 
trations, and after giving delight to each 
new month with their single gems, they 
vrill crown the New Year with their whole 
diadem of jewels. We may have written a 
little strongly of the merits of this work, but 
the subject is somewhat of a hobby of ours, 
and as old Admiral Farragut said when he 
brushed away the tears from his eyes with 
his gold-laoed sleeve, when he heard a 
thousand little children &ng their hymns at 
school, " ' Children are my weakness,' and 
what pleases my children pleases me." This 
weakness is no proof of focdishness^ however, 
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either in us or the admiral, for that ton^h 
old Bailor, after he had cried over the chil- 
dren, sailed into Mobile Harbor with his 
body lashed to the rigffing, that he might 
keep his place, even if wounded, and give 
through hia trumpet the word of cheer to 
the right flag, and of downfall to the wrong. 
We commend "Our Young Folks" to all 
staunch patriots like him, for it is full of 
sound American principles for boys and girls, 
and everybody else. 

Latin composition has never received from 
American educators that attention which it 
deserves. This has arisen from two causes : 
first, a lamentable want of thoroughness in 
oar curriculum ; and, secondly, this system 
has not produced teachers who have been 
able to raise the standard with- any degree 
of rapidity. In exactly the ratio that the 
standard of a Latin education rises, in this 
ratio will increased attention be paid to Latin 
composition ; and, conversely, we must urge 
that greater care be given to Latin compo- 
sition in order to raise the standard of Latin 
scholarship. 

We hail with delight any book which will 
take u single step toward freeing us from the 
thralldom of the wretched examples and still 
more wretched system of Arnold, which 
seems to reign almost supreme in our pre- 
paratory schools. In no department of study 
is there greater need of new books. 

Dr. Smith's Principia Latina^ is a great 
improvement upon Arnold, in system and 
exercisers, and we recommend it to those who 
wish a short course in composition. Those 
who wish thorough and lengthened exercises 
must look elsewhere. We notice two or 
three points to which we must take excep- 
tion. 

The nomenclature of the tenses leads him 
to call the perfect the present-perfect. This 
is too much like the division of the perfect, 
by Arnold and others, following Zumpi, into 
the perfect-definite and indefinite, which dis- 
tinction does not exist in Latin. The perfect, 
like the pluperfect, is used as a secondary 
tense, and aU deviations from this are ex- 
ceptions. 

He proposes to introduce a simpler and 
easier classification of the third declension. 
On p. 11, he says that the "stem" of uiifa 
is ujb, and ends in b ; on p. 17, that the stem 
of hoittis ends in i. How this is, from his 
rule of separation of the paradigm, we do not 
see ; and how he explains the i in the geni- 
tive plural, we can not conceive. We believe 
the stem can only be found invariably in the 
third declension bv cutting off uvi in the 
genitive plural, and then we find the " stem" 
of urbs to be urbi, and the stem of hostis, 
ho9ti, both thus belonging to the same class 
with the vowel characteristic i. With this 
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as a starting point, we can explain the form 
of the accusative in m, the ablative of neu- 
ters in t, the neuters in ia, and the genitive 
plural in ium by t falling out, or forcing out 
e and taking its place. All nouns with the 
genitive plural in ium, wliether feminine or 
neuter, A^*hether they end in is or 8, preceded 
by a consonant or x, belong to the vowel 
class with the characteristic in i. 

We notice, also, he gives the accusative 
plural of duo as duoSt whereas the usual form 
is duo, and should at least be mentioned, aa 
is generally done by grammarians. If either 
form is omitted it should be duo8. 

.The number of new books on history is a 
happy omen of increasing interest in that 
study. It would be idle to speak of its im- 
portance. In this country we are rapidly 
following the example of the English and 
continental schools in the great attention 
which they pay to this subject. Colleges are 
founding proft'ssorships of history, and every 
form of text-book is rapidly appearing. 

The Smaller History of Rome, by Dr. 
Smith,' while it is an epitome, is by no 
means a child's book. It is a clear and sim- 
ple condensation of the facts connected with 
the internal and external history of Home, 
without any lengthy discussion. It is a 
bird's-eye view — a lustory for beginners^ of 
whatever age they may be. We believe, in- 
deed, that more advanced classes will learn 
history much faster and with infinitely 
greater interest by memorizing such a com- 
pendium, to bo follorwed by the teacLer ex- 
tending the subject with lectures and expla- 
nations, than by dragging the weary memory 
through the pa^es of our larger manuals. 
Taught by the aid of interesting lectures and 
illustrations, history is the most fascinating 
of studies ; when taught by simple memory 
zing it may easily be very tiresome. 

Nations, like individuals, have but a lim- 
ited period of existence ; an unwelcome doc- 
trine truly, yet confirmed by history and 
analogy. Home, Greece, and Egypt grew 
from weakness and barbarism to strength 
and civilization ; then died to make way for 
others advancing. An individual, by atten- 
tion to the laws of health, may attain to 
greater age ; so a nation, by careful study of 
the details of civil policy and by avoiding the 
errors of its predecessors, may prolong its 
existence. To us, as Americans, in view of 
the crisis of reorganization, through which 
this nation is now passing, the quc.>8tion of 
our future civil policy is especially important. 
Hence Dr. Draper's work,* resulting from 
long and accurate investigation, is especially 



(3) Or. Smith's Smaller Hibtort or Rons. New York: 
Harper k Hrotli«r>. f l.OQ. 

(4) TUOCOIITS ON THE FUTURC CiTII. POUCT OF AMERICA. 

Ht .Iohh Wiluam Draper. M. D., LL. D.. Profesror of 
CbetniMr> and Physiology in the University of New York, 
•te. New York : Uftrper It Brothera . Large 12mo. pp. 
325. «2.50 
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welcome. Our republic, in its efibrts to ee- 
tablisb and maintain unity of government 
Tritbin its present limits, must solve many 
problems of more tlian ordinary diflftculty, if 
it would be successful. Its most dangerous 
opponent is climate. Tbis, wben bot, and 
cnaracterized by only slight changes of tem- 
perature, produces nomogeneity of thought 
and an indolent disposition ; but where the 
changes are great, it causes industry and in- 
tellectual activity. Different climates, there- 
fore, tend to difference in customs and ideas ; 
if the contrast be great, these will necessarily 
clash. In the United States we find five dis- 
tinct climates — four at the North, somewhat 
similar to each other, but entirely unlike the 
the fifth, at the South. Here, then, we have 
five natural divisions, in each of which pe- 
culiar manners obtain. Can these varying 
elements be harmonized? The problem is 
indeed < complex, yet its solution is simple. 
Loc&motion, our railways, canals, and tele- 

graphic lines are to be our bond of union. Dr. 
raper firmly believes that had there been a 
constant stream of Northern travel through 
the South during the last ten years, our civil 
war could never have occurred. The vast 
flow of immigration to our shores, though 
attended with many advantages, will aidd 
difficulties. In society there are three classes : 
those who see and discuss matters for them- 
selves ; those who accept and adopt the x)pin* 
ions of the first ; and the peasantry, or those 
who have no opinions at ^1. The first class 
m^ikea a nation. Unfortunately we receive 
few from it, the great majority being from 
the second and tnird, which are mostly of 
uneducated, imthinking people, and there- 
fore measurably retard our development. 
These must be elevated and absorbed. Ed- 
ucation, free and unrestrained, is the agent 
for their advancement and our protection. 
But while we see physical agencies exerting 
so powerful an influence, the political force 
of mere ideas must not be overlooked. A 
single pithy sentence may overturn or pre- 
serve a nation. The watchword, " There is 
but one God, and Mohammed is his prophet," 
filled a race with infatuation, and enabled it 
tooverridehalf the world, conquering nations 
and overturning established forms of thought 
and religion. The Jew^ look forward to a 
coming Messiah. This hope has led them 
to resist aU allurements, to suffer persecu- 
tions, and still to remain a distinct people. 
We have one all-prevailing idea — the unity 
of government on this continent. For sake 
of this we have raised an army and built a 
navj", which compare favorably with those of 
Europe ; from a purely commercial nation, 
we have developed into a vast military 
power, and for four years have expended 
eight hundred millions of dollars per annum. 
If, then, mere ideas are at times so pregnant 
with results, it is the duty of our nation to 
encourage freedom of thought. We must 
avoid th«* intolerance of Europe, must encour- 
age every form of science, and elevate our 



standard of education. We regret that oar 
space will not permit us to give the measmre 
of the book. It' is wealthy in facts, drawn 
1k>m every department of science. It is in the 
highest degree interesting and instructive, 
and will prove a really valuable addifion to 
the library. Still it is imperfect. It lacks 
compactness: the illustrations are loosely 
thrown together in such profusion that at 
times it is difficult to follow the line of argu- 
ment. Digressions are too frequent, and de- 
tract from the unity of the work. In many 
places the style is cumbrous, and evinces 
haste in the preparation. These, however, 
are only blemishes which, perhaps, might 
be unnoticed in a work of less sterling merit. 
The book is beautifully' gotten up, and re- 
flects credit upon the puUishers. 

Thousands of persons have an exalted idea 
of Robert Browning, as a poet, who have 
never seen a single une of his poems. They 
have heard of the " freedom of movement" 
which characterizes his vnitings, they have 
seen the words " strength," '* originality," ' 
and *' word-painting" applied to his poems — 
but in what way this freedom and originality 
are shown, they know not ; and we suspect 
that some of tne critics who have used these 
expressions would find it difficult to demon- 
strate their appropriateness. Any one, how- 
ever, who wishes to have a specimen of 
Browning's poetry can now obtain a fair 
sample at a low price. Nearly sixty of his 
lyrics have been published in the neat and 
popular form to which we recently adverted. 
Although the book' comprises only about one 
hundred pages, it will enable any unbiased, 
discriminating mind to judge of the per- 
tinency of the eulogiums so lavishly be- 
stowed on the man who, in giving to Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning her name, did more 
for the perpetuity of his own than he could 
ever have effected by his writings. 

Mr. Emerson is an eccentric genius, full of 
good intent, but doomed, we fear, to remain 
unappreciated. In the tract' which we have 
just received, he maintains that the duodeci- 
mal is mucb superior to the decimal system, 
as it is easier to reckon by dozens than by 
tena We doubt, however, whether he will 
succeed in introducing his theory against the 
influence of the whole scientific world. The 
tract is exceedingly ingenious, and, like the 
" Logic of Algebra," by the same author, i3 
worm far more than its price as a mathemat 
ical curiosity. 

Silliman's Journal for September is inter- 
esting. It contains, among others, Experi- 
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ments with the Ammoniam Amalgam ; Contri- 
bations to the Chemistry of Natiural Waters ; 
a continuation of Warren on Volatile Hydro- 
carbons : and Walling on Gravitation. The 
magazine has been enlarged to its former 
0ise, and the summary of scientific intelli- 
gence is therefore more satisfactory. The 
price per annum is only five dollars, and no 
ccmsdentioas teacher of the sciences can 
afford to be without it.* 

A new wbrk^ on petroleum has a glowing 
pre&oe, in which the author states that he 
has entered minutely into the physical fbr^ 
mation of the oil region, and calls especial 
attention to his statbtical and financial de- 
velopments. He assures us that " the facts 
and figures now given to the public for the 
first time, together with the modes of taking 
in ... . knowing Elastern people will telL" 
If liis figures are not more accurate than 
many of his statements, they will " tell" any 
thing but the truth, and will not suffice as 
data on which to risk an investment. While 



(i) Trk Oil RroioKfl or PsKMSTLTAiriA. Showlnip wher* 
Petroleum in fonnd ; how it is obtained, and at what coat. 
By W1U.IAX Wkight. New York : Harper k Brothers. 
13BB0, pp. 275. 



criticising the "newly extemporized lin- 
guists/' who speak of " a contributory to Su- 
gar Creek," and desire the " envelopment of 
tne country," he conjectures that Dame Par- 
tington has been giving lessons in the oil 
region, and suggests the idea that " her lady- 
ship has ' oil on the brain.' " But what then 
shall we say of our author, when, instead of 
carburetted, he speaks of " earbanetted hy- 
drogen," a specimen of nomenclature suitable 
for a Partington lexicon ; and when he in- 
forms us that the people who formerly 
shipped petroleum on Sunday as well as 
Saturday, have now "the advantage of a 
eep^nnial day of rest." K this latter state- 
ment is incorrect, if in reality the day for 
rest and worship occurs oftener than once in 
seven years, how are we to account for this 
and similar errors, as when he makes the 
word Petrolia denote a substance as well as 
a locality ? The only explicatory hypothesis 
is, tliat our author has something stronfer 
than oil " on the brain ;" or, possibly, that 
the brain in question exists in a state of pre- 
ternatural dilution. 

The work contains much that will interest 
many, and comprises statistics and facts 
which were in part given to the public, by 
another writer, half a year ago. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 



N0TE8. 
Ruled Paper. — Before the use of envelopes 
for letters became general, the fourth x>age 
of a sheet of letter-paper was not expected to 
be written upon, and was appropriately left 
unruled. But at present the blank page is 
an annoyance, a defect, and constant re- 
minder of the tyranny of customs and habits. 
When letter and note papers are ruled at all, 
the fourth page should not be excepted. If 
this paragraph finds its way into the columns 
of the "MoNTnLY," and the paper-dealers 
take the hint, they will certainly profit by it 
even in a pecuniary sense, and the conve- 
nience of letter- writers will be promoted. 

Peter Papybxjs. 

Facte for the Schoolroom, — Here are some 
facts and figures respecting the strength of 
yariouB materials, which, with a little in- 
genuity, may be made useful and interesting 
m the school-room : 

Iron, one of the most abundant materials 
in nature, is the strongest of all known sub- 
stances. Made into best steel, a rod \ inch 
in diameter will sustain 9,000 lbs. before 
breaking ; soft steel, 7,000 lbs. ; iron wire, 
6,000; bar iron, 4,000; inferior bar iron, 
2,000 ; cast iron, 1,000 to 3,000 ; copper wire, 
8,000 ; silver, 2,000 ; gold, 2,.'>00 ; tin, 300 ; 
east zinc, 160: sheet zinc, 1,000; cast lead, 



55 ; milled lead, 200. Of wood, box and lo 
oust, same size, will hold 1,200 lbs. ; the tough 
est ash, 1,000 ; elm, 800 ; cedar, white oak, 
and pitch pine, 600 ; chestnut and soft maple, 
650 ; poplar, 400. Wood, which will bear a 
very heavy weight for a minute or two, will 
break with two-thirds the force acting a long 
time. A rod of iron is about ten nmes as 
strong as a hempen cord. A rope an inch in 
diameter will b^ about two and a-half 
tons, but in practice it is not safe to subject 
it to a strain of more than about one ton. 
Half an inch in diameter, the strength will 
be one-quarter as much ; a quarter of an 
inch, one-sixteenth as much, and so on. 

P. M. J. 

QUERIES. 

Geography — ^Will some of the readers of 
the " Monthly" answer these questions : 

Was the division of Virginia a permanent 
division, or only a measure designed for war- 
times ? If permanent, what is uie capital of 
West Virginia ? Is Frederic or Annapolis 
the capital of Maryland ? The New York 
" Herald," in 1862, inserted in its columns 
the change of the capital from the latter to 
the former place, but I have never seen the 
change noted in any of the recent gea 
graphic publications. K. E. P. 
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BEPLIES. 

Petroleum. — ^Does the theory that petro- 
leum is the product of the dcetnictive distillar 
tion of coal bj means of the earth's internal 
heat, accord with the opinion expressed in the 
" Monthly" articles on petroleum ? And is 
this the true explanation ? Penchard. 

[The articles referred to did not assume to 
ofit^r any theoir, but to make known some 
of the ideas already advanced. The latest 
view is the exact converse of the one stated. 
It is urged that instead of petroleum being 
formed from coal, coal was formed from 
petroleum ; that the materials fh)m which 
our coal-beds were formed were converted 
into oils, which, losing their oxygen and 
nearly all their hvdrogen, gradually became 
BoUd. — J. w. H. C.J 

Charred TF<x?d.— My scholars are interested 
in the charring of the posts for our new 
fence, and want to know whether the prin- 
ciple is extensively applied in the arts. Can 
you answer and give any &cts relating to 
the subject ? Hevtitt. 

[The charring of wood for the purpose of 
preserving it consists in the forming of an 
outer surface of carbon impregnatcxl with 
the empyreumatic oils and creosote result- 
ing from the carbonization. It has long 
been resorted to, but not on an extensive 
scale. A process is about to be introduced 



into the dock-yards of France, in which a 
blow-pi])e will be used, throwing a gas-flame 
upon every part of the wood as required for 
proper torrefaction. — j. w. h. c] 

Lightning'Speetrum.—'Haa the spectrum 
produced by the lightning-flash been studied 
or received any attention ? E. C. Stiles. 

[tt has been, examined bv the Abb^ La- 
borde. The lines seen are of a dull wMteor 
lead color—one always more distinct than 
the others. Sometimes only one is seen. 

w. W^, H. CI 

Amount of Precious Metals. — My pupils 
were so much interested in the "Object 
Lesson on GFold" in the " Monthly," that 
they want to know the quantity of gold in 
the world. Can Notes and Queries tell, and 
of silver ? L Wallace. 

[Approximative esdmates only can be 
made. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the amount of the precious metals 
W4S only |20a,00a,000. American produc- 
tions had in 1848 increased tnis to 
18,915,000,000. According to Mr. Roswag's 
work, ** Les Metaux Precieux,** the amount 
of precious metals was, during the following 
ten years, increased by $434,000,000, silver; 
$1,200,000,000 gold. Since 1856 the total 
annual increase of silver has been about 
$50,000,000, sUver; gold, $100,000,000.— 

J. ^T . H. C.J 



SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 



A Dr. Boisson has discovered that a 

vapor bath at 93 degrees F., gradually re- 
duced, is a certain cure for hydrophobia. 
The bath is to be taken a la Husse for seven 
days. He afiKrms that he has thus treated 
eighty patients, some of the cases very bad, 
and never lost one. 

The waters of the Lake of Constance 



have been so low as to allow important re- 
searches to be made concerning the locustrlan 
habitations. The objects chiefly found were 
corn, kitchen utensils, woven fabrics, and 
plated articles. Every thing taken up was 
deposited in the Wessemberg Museum of the 
town. 

A French printer has succeeded in 



making gas for lighting with the refuse of 
apples and pears used in making cider and 
perry. This gas is said to be superior to 
that made from coal, as it emits neither 
smoko nor smell. 

A machine was exhibited at the 



recent soiree of the Royal Society, London, 
by which all the particulars as to the speed 
and stoppages of railway trains are registered 



and recorded on a sheet of paper, in the form 
of a diagram, giving with the greatest pre- 
cision idl the information want^. 

A few caverns, near Beyruth, were re- 



cently explored in the hope of finding ante- 
diluvian remains in them, and, indeed, 
several flint instruments -were dug up as 
evidence of the '' age of stone" in these parts. 
The expedition visited Masada, the last 
stronghold of the Jews, of which Josephus 
relates, that, after the fsill of Jerusalem, 800 
men retreated to this spot and held out 
against the Romans as long as there were 
any ; but tliat, finding themselves unable to 
resist any longer, they appointed ten of their 
number to be the executioners of their com- 
rades, and that these, after performing this 
horrible task, slew each other, so that only 
two women and a few children remained to 
tell the tale. This stronghold is a rock, 
accessible only by two narrow winding paths, 
leading over frightful precipices. There are 
still some ruins visible at Masada, besides the 
trenches of the Roman general, Silva, who 
besieged the place. 

Chalil Bey, the Turkish ambassador 
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lias presented to the Emperor of Ruada, for 
the Museum of the Ennitage, a magnificent 
collection of antiquities discovered in ex- 
cavations in Egypt, and among othcis fifteen 
figures in bronze inlaid with gold and silver, 
a statue of an Osiris in a standing posture, 
and another in a sitting one; aliso a cat, 
consecrated to Osiris, and several statuettes 
of kings, of which three belong to the period 
of the Ethiopian pharaohs. There are also 
some remarkable pieces of the Ptolemean 
period, and among them a bust of Serapis 
and tlie bust of a queen with the attributes 
of Isis. 

In some of the mines of San Domingo, 



the Romans dug draining galleries nearly 
three miles in length, but in some places 
the water was raised by wheels to carry it 
over rocks that crossed the drift. Eight of 
these wheels have recently been discovered 
by the miners who are now working the 
same old mines. The wheels are m^e of 
wood, the arms and fe^oes of pine, and the 
axle and its support of oak, the fabric \ye\ng 
remarkable for the lightness of its construc- 
tion. It is supposed tliat these wheels can 
not be less tnan 1,450 years old, and the 
wood is in a perfect state of preservation, 
owing to its immersion in water charged 
with the salts of copper and iron. From 
their position and construction the wheels 
are presumed to have been worked as tread- 
mills by men standing with naked feet upon 
one side. The water was raised by one 
wheel into a basin, from which it was elevat- 
ed another stage by the second wheel, and 
80 on fcr eight stages. . 

A company engaged recently in bor- 



ing for oil in Wirt County, West Virginia, 
struck a rich vein of antimony, a rare and 
expensive metal, in great demand for type- 
casting. The sum of $850 per ton was at 
once offered for all the discoverers could 
supply. 

The Cochin-Chinese possess a secret 



for protecting wooden vessels against the 
deprodations of the teredo, an insect which 
does immense damage to ships and timber 
on the shores of the Black Sea, the Mediter- 
ranean; the Asiatic, and other waters. The 
Oochin-Chinese refuse to tell the secret ; but 
Liieutenant Mariot, by diligent inquiry, 
ascertained that it consists in the employ- 
ment of a mixture of reran and oil obtained 
from trei^s in the country. He further ascer- 
tained that it is so effective as a preservative, 
that junks — so old that the predse year of 
their construction is forgotten — are, though 
constantly plying in waters in which the 
insect abounds, still sound and strong. lie 
has communicated his discovery to the 
French Emperor, who has manifested great 
mterest in it ; and, at his majesty's request. 
Lieutenant Mariot is to return to China to 
make further inquiries, and to bring back 
tome of the wood steeped in the mixture. 



The manufactory of St. Gobain, Aisne, 

France, has been employed six years in 
fabricating a lens two feet in thickness, 
which it has now given to the Observatory 
of Paris for the lar^e telescope in course of 
being manu&ctured, the power of which 
will exceed that of the most powerful instru- 
ments known. 

The railway velocity indicator, in- 



vented by Mr. W. A. Brown, of London, 
when fixed inside a railway carriage, records 
the speed of the train at all parts of the jour- 
ney ; the journey, the stoppages, the shunt* 
ings, and, indeed, idl that beiEills the train, 
including the exact time of an accident. The 
record is a line traced by a pencil oh a sheet 
of paper, moved by clockwork; where the 
speed varies much and stoppages occur, the 
line represents a series of curves more or 
less acute. 

In topographical surveys.much use is 



made of sun signals, flashed from one high 
elevation to another, fifty or seventy tniles 
apart. In practice some difficulty is expe- 
rienced in so placing the mirror at the exact 
angle for catcning the sun and transmitting 
the fiash. This mfflculty is overcome in the 
heliotrope invented by Professor W. H. Mil- 
ler, of London. It is a small parallelogram 
of tliick, silvered glass, from which, at one 
comer, b portion of the silver, about the ex- 
tent of a pin's head, has been removed. Tlie 
observer, looking through this small hole, 
directs the mirror to the sun, and when he 
sees an image of the sun reflected on the 
two angles of the glass under the hole, the 
mirror is in the true position for flashing the 
signal. 

Experiments have been made in Paris 

with an apparatus, invented by M. Galibert, 
to enable a man to breathe in the midst of 
deleterious emanations. A quantity of flour 
of sulphur was set fire to in a cellar, and 
several persons descended into the sulphu- 
reous atmosphere with perfect comfort. Sim- 
ilar experiments have been performed at 
Versailles, and latterly in one of the cellars 
of the Sodete d'Encouragement. When the 
air in the reservoir has become foul by the 
action of breathing, fresh air may be easily 
introduced ; the knapsack, which is of metal, 
has a tin bottom, but the lid consists of a 
skin or leather bag. To drive out the foul 
air this leather bag has only to be pressed 
down, and to fill the space with fresh air the 
bag is pulled up again. 

While we throw aside as oteless our 



broken or cracked kitchen utensils, the Chi- 
nese dexterously mend the holes and craoks. 
The tinker scrapes the sur&ce of the broken 
vessel clean ; he then fuses a portion of cast- 
iron in a crucible the size of a thimble in a 
furnace about as large as the lower half of a 
common tumbler. The iron, when melted, 
is dropped on a piece of felt covered with 
ashes. It is pressed inside the vessel against 
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the hole to be filled up, and as it exudes on 
the other side it is struck with a roll of felt 
also covered with ashes; the new and old 
iron adhere, and when the superfluous metal 
is removed the operation is complete. 

The action of sea-water upon cast- 



iron is curious, converting it at length into 
a gray porous mass, that grows rapidly hot 
upon exiK)sure to the air. In 1740, some 
iron guns, that went down with the Spanish 
Armada near Mull, in Scotland, were fished 
up. On scraping them they soon became so 



hot that they could not be touched. In all 
probability this gray porous mass was sim- 
ply the carbon of cast-iron, the metal haying 
been converted into chloride of iron by the 
sea-water and so reinoved, since these very 
^uns, to which Dr. Perry refers, were, when 
fished up, so light that, although 32-pounder8, 
one man could easily lift them. 

A French chemist proposes to prevent 



the oxidation of iron and steel by the forced 
incorporation of volatile metals having little 
affinity for oxygen. 



MISCELLANY. 



The estimates fop day scholars in ele- 
mentary schools in England, for the present 
financial year, is 897,518, at 9s. dd. each. 

A human mummy has been found im- 



bedded in guano on the coast of Africa. Un- 
der the microscope crystals of ammoniacal 
salts are visible, to which substance the pres- 
ervation is doubtless to be attributed. 

The last joke at the expense of the 



French Society for the Protection of Animals 
ia to the following effect: A countryman, 
armed with an immense club, presents him- 
self before the president of the society, and 
claims the first prize. He is asked to de- 
scribe the act of humanity on which he 
founds his claim. " I saved the life of a 
wolf," replied the countrjTnan ; " I might 
easily have killed him with this bludgeon," 
and he swung his weapon in the air to the 
intense discomfort of the president. " But 
where was this wolf?" inquires the latter ; 
" what had he done to you T *' He had just 
devoured my- wife," was the reply. The 
president reflects an instant, and tnen ^ays : 
"My friend, I am of the opinion that yon 
have been sufficiently rewarded." 

There are more marriages in Scotland 



on the last day of the year than in any week 
of the year, excepting the week in which 
that day occurs. By the late returns the 
marriages in the eight principal towns would 
average some twenty-five a day — that is to 
say, a work-day, for marrying is one of the 
things not to be done in Scotland on Sunday 
— but the registrar-general states that in 
fact there are more .than four hundred mar- 
riages in those towns on the 31st of De- 
cember. 

-I — ^yor three years in succession the voters 
of^his city have honored Ex-President Bu- 
chanan with their sufirages as constable to 
. the extent of an election ; and thrice, under 
the law requiring it, has he gone to the 
proper authorities and made oath that his 
election was without his wish, knowledge, 
or procurement, and that he did not desire 
to hold the office. 



" Sire, one word," said a soldier one 

day to Frederick the Great, when presenting 
to him a petition for the brevet of Ueutenant. 
" If you say two." answered the king, " I will 
have you hangod." • " Sign," repli^ the sol- 
dier. The king stared, whistled, and signed. 

Strikes being in Cushion in France, 



the bachelors of Marseilles, to the number of 
four thousand, between the ages of twenty 
and thirty, have held a meeting and entered 
into an agreement not to ask any yoong 
woman in marriage until a complete change 
shall have taken place in the manner of liv- 
ing, and particularly in the dress of the 
£a&er sex. The ybung men insist on greater 
simplicity in every respect, and a return to 
the more modest habits of a century or two 
ago. 

A lady asked her gardener why the 



weeds always outgrew and covered up the 
flowers. " Madam/' he answered, " the soil 
is mother of the weeds, but only stepmother 
of the flowers." 

In the midst of a stormy discussion a 



^ntleman rose to settle the dispute. Wav- 
ing his hands majestically over the excited 
di^utants, he began : "Gentlemen, all I 

want is common sense " " Exactly." Jer- 

rold interrupted, *' that is precisely what you 
do wantl'* The discussion was lost in a 
burst of laughter. 

" I gave the fellow a shilling," said 



Sir Walter Scott, on some occasion when 
sixpence was the fee. " Remember you owe 
me sixpence, Pat." " May your honor live 
till I pay you 1" 

A French chemist asserts that if tea 

be ground like coffee before hot water is put 
upon it, it will yield double the amount of 
exhilarating qualities. 

Photographic pictures cannot be re- 
lied upon as permanent. At a recent sale in 
Englaiid, forty continental views, which had 
cost the artist $100, sold for twenty-five 
cents — all traces of pictorial representaUon 
having fieuied away. 
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DISEASES INCIDENT TO THE TEACHEKS PROFESSION. 



THE. aanoancement was made in the 
prospectas of the present volume of 
the Edttoational Monthly, that a paper 
woald be prepared, "npon tlie diseases 
pecnliar to Teachers, becanse of their pro- 
fessional parsnits, and the means of pre- 
vention." In presenting this subject, it 
should be stated that, strictly speaking, 
there are no diseases peculiar to teachers ; 
tiiose to which they are most subject, being 
almost equally prevalent among the mem- 
bers of the clerical and legal professions, 
public lecturers, and singers. 

Teaching has of late years advanced to 
the dignity of a profession ; yet even now 
ft comparatively small number of those who 
engage in teaching adopt it as a permanent 
profession ; by far the larger proportion re- 
garding it as a means of temporary em- 
ployment, by which they may secure money 
enough to prosecute their studies for some 
other pursuit, to which they purpose to 
devote their lives. The number of profes- 
sional teachers is, we are glad to know, 
. npidly increasing; but in the past, it has 
been difBcult to distinguish in any tables 
of vital statistics, between those who 
were permanently, and those temporarily 
engaged in it. 

Still, from what facts can be gleaned 
ftom the tables of vital statistics in Eng- 
land and this country, we are forced to the 
oonelasiony that the teacher's profession is 
. not unfavorable to longevity. The eminent 
. English atatistidan, Thackrah, in his work 
.on "The Effects of the Arts, Trades, and . 
Professions, and of Oiyie States and Habits 
.of Living on Health and longevity" (Lon- 
idon, 1832), though classing teachera with 



other professional men, testifies to their 
general healthfulness and longevity, ex- 
cept where they indulged, in excesses of 
the table. M. Brunaud, a French statis- 
tician, took, at hazard, one hundred and 
fifty savans, half from the Academy of 
Belles-Lettres, and half from the Academy 
of Sciences, and nearly all engaged in ac- 
tive teaching, through the greater part of 
their adult lives, and found that the sum 
of years lived by them was 10,511, or an 
average of above 70 years each. 

The vital statistips of Massachusetts, 
compiled by Dr. Edward Jarvis, show that 
in the five years 185d-^7, the number of 
annual deaths to 100 living teachers was 
1.89 ; while that of clergymen, everywhere 
as a dass noted for longevity, was 1.25 ; of 
the legal profession, 2.01 ; of the medical 
profession, 2.03; and of agriculturists, 1.76. 
The mean age at death of those who had 
died during the fifteen years 1843-68, 
a sUght fraction under thirty-nine years, 
does not militate against this view, al- 
though it may seem to do so ; for in Maa- 
saohusetts, as well as elsewhere in this 
country, the great migority of those en- 
gaged in teaching are under the ago of 
forty-five; very few, comparatively, re- 
maining in the profession beyond that age, 
ezc^ college presidents and professors, 
who would generally be reckoned among 
the clergymen. Of course, the repu^ 
deaths of teachera would occni* only among 
^jlihose actively engaged in. teaching; and 
their mean age at 4eath would be necea- 
/larily lower than in professions which 
wve not generally abandoned in middle 
life. 
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Isolated cases of longevity are not of 
^eat value, as indioating the general 
healthfulness of a profession; yet when 
sucli cases are very nnmerons, as in the 
classes of retired military and naval officers 
and clergymen in Great Britain, they show 
at least that that profession is not incom- 
patible with health and protracted life. 
Tliese examples are abundant in the teach- 
er's profession. The venerable Bishop 
Comenius, notwithstanding bitter perse- 
cutions and numerous perils by sea and 
land, was eighty years of age at his death. 
Pestalozzi, notwithstanding the many vicis- 
situdes of his early life, passed his eightieth 
birthday; Fellenberg and Jacotot, active 
teachers till their death, both survived 
their seventieth year ; and Father Girard, 
an eminent French teacher, whose system, 
a modified Pestalozzianism, is largely in 
vogue in France, died in 1850, after a life 
of active teaching, at the age of eighty-five. 
Oberlin was eighty-six, at his death; Jo- 
seph Lancaster, above seventy. Von Ran- 
mer, one of Pestalozzi's most eminent pu- 
pils and successors, died the last summer 
at the age of eighty-three. That our own 
country is not behind the countries of Eu- 
rope, in the venerable age of its teachers, 
a few examples will prove. Ezekiel Cheever, 
the paragon of Boston schoolmasters, died 
at the age of ninety-three. The venerable 
Doctor Dow, who for seventy years trained 
the youth of New London, Connecticut, 
was past ninety when he relinquished 
teaching. The venerable Doctor EUphalet 
Nott, thongh approaching his hundredth 
year, still retains the presidency of Union 
College; and Doctor Jeremiah Day, though, 
some years since, he retired from the ac- 
tive duties of the presidency of Tale, still 
. Uves, a hale old man, though in his ninety- 
fourth year. We might name also as 
among the teachers covered alike with 
years and honor, who have recently 
departed, Professor Benjamin Silliman, 
whose death occurred in his eighty-fifth 
year, after more than fifty years of active 
teaching; President Allen, whose intel- 
lectual vigor had hardly abated at the age 
of ninety; the accomplished Quinoy, who,, 
though in his later years he had with- 
drawn from the active life of the teacher, 
survived in health and vigor to be ninety- 



two. The eminent scholar and teacher so 
recently departed, Doctor Francis Way- 
land, died at the age of sixty-nine, not 
from disease incurred in teaching, but 
from extraordinary literary exertion, while 
sufifering from a cold. 

With such evidence before us, we can 
not doubt that the teacher's career is com- 
patible with longevity and good health. 

This might, indeed, be expected. The 
conditions most favorable to health and 
long life, are : a systematic, regular, well- 
ordered life, with such employment as 
shall occupy, without overtasking, the 
brain; regular exercise in the open air, 
and sufficient excitement to the ambition 
or emulation of the subject, to prevent 
him from sinking into an apathetic con- 
dition. These conditions meet more fully 
in the teacher's profession, than in any 
other, with the possible exceptions, al- 
ready noticed, of the clergymen of the 
Church of England, and the half-pay offi- 
cers of higher grades in the British army 
and navy. And the writer is informed by 
eminent life assurers, that, ordinarily, a 
teacher is considered a better risk than a 
member of any other profession. 

But while this view of the healthfulness 
of the teacher's profession will probably be 
new to some of those engaged in teaching, 
and may serve to encourage others to en- 
ter upon a teacher's life, it would be folly 
to suppose that teachers were exempt 
from sickness, or ** the ills which flesh is 
heir to." Some enter upon thei^ profes- 
sion with an enfeebled body, or an he- 
reditary predisposition to disease; and 
though, in some cases, this may be ag- 
gravated by their mode of life and duties, 
it would be manifestly unfair to attribute 
to the profession, that disease which ex- 
isted, either openly or secretly, before th^ 
entrance upon it^ 

A very general impression prevails that 
teaching induces a tendency to brain dis- 
ease, and especially to insanity ; but there 
is good reason for believing the impres- 
sion an erroneous one. On this subject, 
statistics are the best authority. In the 
Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, one 
of the largest and best-managed institu- 
tions of its kind in the world, there had 
been 2,292 male patients admitted in the 
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84 years, 1841-1864. Of these, only 86 
were teachers, or 1.57 per cent.; the num- 
ber of clergymen admitted dmiDg the 
same time was 25, or 1.09 per cent ; the 
number of physicians was 45, or aboat 2 
per cent., and of lawyers 41, or 1.79 per 
cent. The institution being situated in the 
confines of Philadelphia, and by far the 
larger part of its patients coming from 
that city and its immediate vicinity, it is 
probable that the number of teachers in 
the district from which the patients were 
drawn, exceeded that of clergymen, and 
was fully equal to that of either lawyers 
or physicians. The number of male stu- 
dents admitted during the same time was 
77, of whom 29 were students of medicine, 
law, or divinity. There were few of the 
trades or , occupations, employing any con- 
siderable number of persons, which did 
not give a larger number of patients, al- 
though, from the comparatively high price 
of board, the number of laboring men or 
mechanics in its wards would be less than 
in the city or State institutions. 

Acute brain disease, as inflanmiation of 
the brain or its enveloping membranes, a 
rare disease except in persons of irregular 
habits, is particularly rare among teachers; 
nor is apoplexy or paralysis common 
among them, though the latter is more 
frequent than the former. Paralysis is, 
however, in the larger number of cases, 
an hereditary disease, and is not traceable 
to any -cause connected with the teach er*8 
profession. 

Nervous affections are to some extent 
incident to the profession, and especially 
to the female members of it Some of 
these, the result of an unaccustomed 
weight of care and anxiety, acting upon 
an impressible and excitable temperament, 
are not dangerous in themselves, and after 
a short experience will pass away, not to 
return again for months or perhaps years. 
A difficult case of discipline, the anxiety 
concerning an approaching examination, 
or a disappointment in the performance of 
some model scholar on a day of public 
exercises, has often resulted in a racking 
headache and a nervous prostration which 
was materially relieved by a " hearty cry- 
ing spell,** but left its traces in sunken 
cjea and oppressive languor, the next day; 



bat the disease is not serious or generally 
dangerous, and the fair invalid usually re- 
gains her vivacity in a day or two. 

More seriouf^ because more enduring 
and less amenable to treatment, are the 
various forms of neuralgic suffering, some- 
times appearing in the form of what the 
French have well named tic-cUmlauretiXy 
affecting the nerves of the fifth pair, and 
running along the jaw, ascending to the 
temple, or extending in sharply defined 
lines along the scalp, occasionally inflicting 
terrible agony in the region of the ear ; at 
other, times affecting the muscles of the 
chest or limbs, in that form now desig- 
nated as rheumatalgia; and everywhere 
causing a sharp, wearisome, unendurable 
pain, which may leave the part affected in 
five minutes, never to return, or may come 
on in regular or irregular paroxysms for 
months and even years. 

The presence of this painful affection 
indicates previous disorder of the system, 
and though in rare oases the result of 
some local irritation of the nerves, such as 
the presence of decayed teeth, or. of some 
spiculiB of bone, or other irritant pressing 
upon a nerve, it is far oftener the conse- 
quence of a reduced state of the system, 
tiie result of over-exertion, or prostration 
from climatic or other infiuences. It need 
not bo said that the sufferer from neuralgia 
is not in a fit condition to teach ; but if, as 
sometimes may be the case, the labor 
which has become a most intolerable bur- 
den, must be continued for a time, resort 
should be had to tonics, and especially to 
some of the preparations of iron. 

A more frequent dass of diseases inci- 
dent to the teacher^s profession, is the le- 
gion of affections of the air passages — 
catarrhal, buccal, laryngeal, bronchial, and 
pharyngeal In common with members of 
the clerical and legal professions, public 
lecturers, public singers, and large num- 
bers of persons of no profession, enlarged 
tonsils and uvula, catarrh, sore throat (the 
common name of a half-dozen distinct dis- 
eases), occasionally loss of voice, and some 
bleeding from the throaty are common dis- 
eases among the teachers of our cities and 
large towns. There seems to be satisfactory 
evidence that these affections are on the 
increase, not only among teachers, but 
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among the otlier classes we have named. 
Popular opinioD assigns the sudden changes 
in our climate as the cause of them ; but 
popular opinion in this, as in so many 
other cases, is in the wrong. The climatic 
changes were as nnmerous and sndden 
thirty or forty years ago as now, hut these 
diseases did not then prevail to auy thing 
like the same extent. The secret of the 
prevalence of throat affections and other 
diseases of the <ur passages at the present 
day, is impure air, acting as a poison npon 
the air passages when these tissues are in 
the highest state of excitement In former 
times, onr school-houses were not by any 
means air-tight ; the air came whistling np 
through the floor, found its way in aronnd 
the window-sashes, and very often, too, 
through the broken panes of glass; and 
when the door was opened, Great Gnst 
walked, or rather rushed in, to the sad 
confusion, often, of writing-books and 
paper. Now, onr school-houses are of 
brick or stone, the floors and windows 
made tight (the latter often by the nse of 
some patent weather-strip) ; and into this 
close room is forced hot air, deprived of 
all its moisture by passing over the red- 
hot flues of a fiimace ; or stUl worse, the 
air of the room is made intolerable by the 
presence of a great, red-hot cast-iron stove 
in the room. Ventilation is very inade- 
quate, a small hole at the top of the room, 
or perhaps two, being the only outlets for 
the mass of carbonic acid .gas, and other 
irrespirable gases, which fill the room, 
and which being generally heavier than 
atmospheric air, refuse to rise and pass 
out of these holes. 

Teachers and scholars, intent on progress 
in study, breathe this fonl air, till the head 
throbs with pain, the eyes bum and smart, 
the throat feels husky and parched, and 
every effort at study or teaching, calling 
the blood more fnlly to the brain and 
chest, only aggravates these sensations; 
and the same state of things recurring 
from day to day, the throat, lungs, and 
nostrils become permanently disordered, 
and ulcerations and other forms of irrita- 
tion of the air-passages are the result. 
This class of diseases, from their greater 
exposure to them, are more prevalent 
among the female than the male teachers 



of onr schools ; and it is perfectly witbin 
bounds to say, that the health of some 
thousands of our female teachers is per- 
manently impfured, and the lives of hun- 
dreds sacrificed to the ignorance and stu- 
pidity of those who bnild oar school- 
houses; and when we consider that the 
children who attend these schools suffer 
to an almost equal extent, the injuriona 
effects of this ignoranee are almost incal- 
culable. 

We can say but Tittle in regard to the 
means of prevention of these diseases, be- 
cause in most instances the teacher does 
not realize the existence of danger until 
his health is seriously impaired. We may 
recommend, however, that the teacher 
should exert all his or her influence to 
have the ventilation of the school room im- 
proved, where it is defective ; that in de- 
fault of the existence of architectural 
means of ventOation, the windows should 
be dropped from the top, water placed 
where it may slowly evaporate lirom the 
heat of the furnace or stove, and the air of 
the room be thoroughly changed by open- 
ing of the windows, at recess, as well as in 
the intervals, if there are such, as there 
should be, between the morning and after- 
noon sesmons of the schooL While due 
regard should be had to wearing season- 
able clothing, we cannot recommend the 
use of heavy ftirs, neckerohieft of merino 
or other woollen material, re^irators, or 
any other nonsense of the sort, to protect 
the throat and chest from cold. All such 
measures, by retaining the insenrible trans- 
piration of the skin, or obstructing the 
free respiration of pure air, do more hurt 
than good. The throat should be free from 
any pressure, and have as little clothing up- 
on it as is consistent with moderate com- 
fort. Pure air, and plenty of it, is the best 
restorative to these unhealthy conditions 
of the air-passages. It will be for the ad- 
vantage of the teachers to have, at all 
times, a considerable walk to and firom tiie 
school-room. The lungs and respiratoiy 
apparatus win thereby be im^gorated, and 
such open-air exercise is worth infinitely 
more to his or her health, than the more 
ments necessitated by the exerciiea of tiie 
school-room. The dSet of tlie teadier 
should be Mgukated, at least in qua&tity. 
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The almost universal tendency is to eat too 
mnch, and of food which does not readily 
digest; and so intimate is the sympathy 
between the stomach and brain that the 
activity of the one inevitably involves the 
excitement of the other ; and the attempt 
to keep both actively employed at the 
same time, imperils tlie health. For this 

' reason, the food taken by the teacher dar- 
ing the noon recess should be simple, 
easily digestible, and very moderate in 

'quantity; and a full meal should not be 
taken, until the care and mental anxiety 
and disquietude of the day are laid aside. 

This leads us to speak of indigestion, or 
dyspepsia, which, though by no means pe- 
culiar to teachers, is not an infrequent 
disorder among them. This is invariably 
the result of errors in diet, and want of 
safficient open-air exercise. The errors of 
diet may be in one direction or another : 
either from a diet too meager and scanty, 
or too exclusively vegetable ; or from an 
excess in quantity, and consisting of too 
much carbonaceous food, fats, butter in 
excess, etc. ; *or too highly seasoned food. 
Often, too, the food is taken with too little 
mastication, and when tiie mind is pre- 
occupied with some difficult problem, or 
disquieted by some carking care. Food 
taken under such circumstances, will not 
digest, and will soon impair the powers of 
the stomach. 

Still, we cannot caution the teacher too 
strongly, especially if inclined to physio- 
logical studies, or infected with any die- 
tetic theory, against watching too closely 
the effect of any artide of food on his 
stomach, or considering constantly whether 
It is not possible that this article or that 
may affect his health. The stomach is an 
admirable servant, but it will not endure 
watching; and if its action be constantly 
noticed, it will very soon be found that 
tJiat action will become abnormal Bless- 
ed, indeed, is that teacher who is never 
made conscious, by any sensations of dis- 
Qomfort, that he possesses a stomach. 

Affections of the liver, such as enlarge- 
ment, torpor, obstructions of the gall-duct, 
or of the portal circulation, hemorrhoids, 
0to-} are not infrequent among teachers, as 
well as other persons engaged in literary 
pursuits, and those passing an indoor and 



sedentary life. These are to be prevented, 
or relieved, by frequent bathing and fric- 
tion, especially in the region of the liver ; 
by regulation of the boweh ; by diet ; the 
wearing of flannel or woollen under-cloth- 
ing next the skin all the year round, and 
by vigorous and uniform exercise. 

Affections of the heart, except that class 
which do not come fairly within the phy- 
sician^s province, are not common among 
teachers. Where they occur, they are 
usually either hereditary, or induced by 
rheumatism or a sedentary life. In either 
case, the mischief is accomplished before 
prevention can have the opportunity of 
warding it off. There are, however, sim- 
ulated affections of the heart, such as 
palpitation, severe pain in the region of 
the heart, irregularity of pulse, and appa- 
rent cessation of its action for one or two 
strokes, which are really only disorders of 
the nervous system, the result of a low 
grade of action. 

Rheumatism and its allied diseases are 
not so common among teachers now, as 
they were thirty or forty years since. 
These diseases are dependent, to a very 
considerable extent, upon atmospheric 
causes, though the torpid condition of the 
liver has often considerable to do with 
them. The use of flannel under-clothing 
lor the limbs is one of the best preventives, 
as ^^ patience and flanneP' form, perhaps, 
the surest cure. Frequent bathing, in warm 
or cold baths, the capacity of the subject 
for speedy reaction being the guide as to 
which shall l>e chosen, will be found a 
powerful adjuvant to the maintenance of 
sound health. 

But we must close as we began, by in- 
sisting that teaching is, in itself^ beyond 
most others, a healthful profession ; that if 
untainted by hereditary infirmities, the 
teacher using sufficient open-air exercise, 
and a well-regulated diet, may reasonably 
hope to attain to as venerable an age as 
the worthies whom we have enumerated. 
With better ventilated school-rooms, a 
simple but healthful diet, and vigorous 
and regular exercise, the coming genera- 
tion may see venerable white-haired pa- 
triarchs, and equally venerable matrons, 
the teachers of more than half a century's 
experience. 
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PHYSICAL ACTIYITIES. 



I. — "The Indian Clijb-baoe." 

WHILE Physical Activities serve as 
preventives or oarativea of diseases, 
their primary object is rather to secure a 
thorough and symmetrical physical de- 
velopment — beauty of form, flexibility, 
poise, grace, ease, rapidity of muscular 
action, and a general difiusion of muscular 
vigor. Ordinary games and field-sports 
can be relied upon no more to secure 
these desirable results than miscellaneous 
reading to insure the highest and best 
mental development. Gymnastics afford 
the only muscular exercise which is im- 
partial, comprehensive, and sufficient — 
which is available for all ages, at all sea- 
sons, and in all places. 

While gymnastic exercises are the only 
universal panacea — the only means of in- 
suring a healthful and harmonious orga- 
nization — ^the most acceptable oblation for 
the shrine of Apollo— the god of health 
can only be propitiatea by an unconscious 
worship. The exercises must be insulated, 
removed as far as possible from all care, 
all brain-work, all consciousness of con- 
sumption, gout, dyspepsia, and other "ills 
that flesh is heir to." Surround them 
with the most beautiful creations of na- 
ture and of art Let music contribute her 
choicest treasures. Introduce the sodal 
element to the fullest extent, by enabling 
both sexes to participate. Thus only can 
we secure the best, the highest, the most 
desirable result. 

The "Indian Club-race" is a most ex- 
citing, ei^oyable, and beneficial gymnastic 
game. It is as well adapted to the capaci- 
ty of th^ uninitiated as to the experienced 
gymnast. It yields a very healthy exer- 
cise, bringing into play nearly all the 
members of the human body. It enforces 
a full expansion of the chest, secures quiet 
and deep breathing, and will enable one 
to make severe and continued effort with- 
out distress or exhaustion. 

This game* may be used under cover, as 
well as in the open air. Hence, in this 
unpleasant part of the year, when all are 
indoors, more than in summer, we deem 



it especially appropriate to introduce an 
illustration and description of this game. 

"*The Indian Clulhrace' is one of the 
most spirited and efficacious games ever 
devised. . Preparatory to the contest, mark 
the fioor with standings for the dubs, as 
shown at A, b, o; 1, 2, 8; and 7, in the 
Fbontispisob, the seven clubs in the three 
circles at the end of the room forming the 
goal at which the race begins and ends. 
The standings for the dubs on each side of 
the room should be at least fifteen feet 
apart, if possible; twice that distance is 
not too far, if the room pennits. 

" The instructor will appoint two lead- 
ers, who will choose sides; or the students 
will number by ones and twos, in the usual 
military mannef, the ones forming the first 
division, and the twos the second. At the 
word of command, the two dividons wiD 
take their positions as shown in the cut, 
the leaders standing nearest the dubs. The 
instructor will count, One, 7W — ^Thbee, or 
three chords will be struck on the piano, 
when each leader will leap to the nearest 
dub, and, first pauing to the tide of the 
room and running over the standings^ set 
it at 1, or at a. He who first distributes 
three dubs and stands the seventh in the 
center of the room at 7, counts tteo in the 
game for his side. The whole number of 
the game is ten. 

" When the leaders first leave the ranks, 
the remaining students change their stand- 
ings, so as to leave the places furthest 
from the goal vacant for those who are 
running. Immediatdy after the clubs are 
distributed, the signal will be given, and 
those occupying the standings of the lead- 
ers will instantly proceed to gather the 
dubs, first taking those at 8 and a He 
who first gathers three dubs, and places 
the seventh in its original position, wins 
two for his side. One^ however, wiU be 
deducted for each dub that fails to stand, 
either in the distribution or the collection. 
Thus continue, distributing and gathering 
the dubs, until the game is decided." * 

♦ Watson's Hand-book of Calisthenics and 
Uyinnastics, Irom which is also borrowed the 
beaatiful cut which illastrates this game. 
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THE JOLLY OLD PEDAGOGUE. 



TwA8 a jolly old pedagogue, long ago, 

Tall, and slender, and sallow, and dry ; 
His form was bent and his gait was slow, 
And his long, thin hair was white as snow, 

But a wonderful twinkle shone in his 
eye; 
And he sang every night as he went to bed, 

" Let us be happy down here below ; 
The living should live, though the dead be 
dead," 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

n. 

He taught the scholars the rule of three, 

Reading and writing, and history too ; 
He took the little ones on his knee, 
For a kind old heart in his breast had he. 

And the wants of the littlest child he 
knew. 
"Learn while you're young," he often sud, 

"There is much to enjoy down here 
below ; 
life for the living, and rest for the dead!" 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

ra. 
With stupidest boys, he was kind and cool, 

Speaking only in gentlest tones ; 
The rod was scarcely known in his school — 
Whipping to him was a barbarous rule, 
And too hard work for his poor old. 
bones ; 
Besides it was painful, he sometimes said; 
"We should make life pleasant down 
here below. 
The living need charity more than the 
dead," 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

IV. 

He lived in the house by the hawthorn 
lane. 
With roses and woodbine over the door; 
His rooms were quiet, and neat, and plain, 
But a spirit of comfort there held reign, 
And made him forget he was old and 
poor. 
" I need so little," he often said ; 
"And my friends and relatives here 
below 
Won't litigate over me when I am dead," 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 



V. 

But the pleasantest times thaLhehad, of 
all, ^ 

Were the sociable hours he used to pass, 
With his chair tipped back to a neighbor's* 

wall, 
Making an unceremonious call. 

Over a pipe and a friendly glass : 
'tins was the finest pleasure, he said, 

Of the many he tasted here below. 
" Who has no cronies had better be dead,* 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

VL 

The jolly old pedagogue's wrinkled face 

Melted all over in sunshiny smiles ; 
He stirred his glass with an old-school 

grace. 
Chuckled, and sipped, and prattled apaoe, 

Till the house grew merry from cdlar to 
tiles. 
"I'm a pretty old man," he gently said, 

" I've lingered a long time here below; 
But my heart is fresh, if my youth is fled I** 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

vn. 
He smoked his pipe in the balmy air, 

Every night when the sun went down ; 
While the soft wind played in his silvery 

hair, 
Leaving its tenderest kisses there, 
On the jolly old pedagogue's jolly old 
crown ; 
And, feeUng tbe kisses, he smiled, and said : 
"'Twas a glorious world down here 
below; 
Why wait for happiness till we are dead?" 
Said this jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

vni. 
He sat at his door one midsummer night, 

Aft;er the sun had sunk in the west. 
And the lingering beams of golden light 
Made his kindly old face look warm and 
bright. 
While the odorous night-winds whis- 
pered, "Rest!" 
Gently — gently he bowed his head — 
There were angels waiting for him, I 
know ; 
He was sure of his happiness, living or dead 
This jolly old pedagogue, long ago I 
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HINTS ABOUT DISCOUNT. 



ARTTIIMETICS generally omit some 
valuable processes of compntation, 
whicli are both practical in their character, 
and nseliil as a means of mental develop- 
ment. Well-known treatises may be 
searched in vain for a method of calcula- 
ting true discount, directly from the data 
commonly given — viz., the debt and rate of 
discount, and time to run. 

The question proposed is, " What part of 
the debt, or face of the note, is the discount?" 
By the usual definitions of true discount, it 
is equal to the interest of the present 
worth for the given time. 

By algebraic analysis, we can readily de- 
duce a general rule for the case which we 
are considering. For the reason just now 
stated, we shall make our calculations, with 
the present worth as a basis. 

Let a represent the present worth of any 
sum, and h the rate of discount for the 

given time. Then-r^ will be the discount 

of the debt. Now the sum of the discount 
and present worth, equals the debt; or, 

oh 
a + — -— equals the debt And the dis- 
count is such a part of the debt as arises 
from dividing the discount by the debt; 

that is, q7;7i -^ (« + 7^) *' ®' by reduo- 



100 
aJ) 



100 



^ loo" ^100a-fa&»^''lOO + &• 

Hence, to find the discount— debt, rate of 
discount, and time being given : 

Make the rate of discount for the given 
time the numerator of a fraction, and 
100 -)- this rate, the denominator, and 
multiply the debt by the fraction. 

Thus, What is the discount of $105, 
due in 6 months, at 10 per cent, per an- 
num? 10 per cent, per annum gives 5 per 
cent, for 6 months. 

Applying our formula, we have |^|y, or 
of $105 = $5 = the discount. 

Proof.— 15 = 6 per cent, of $100, or the 
present worth, which corresponds with 
the fact respecting discount. 



1 



This result may be arrived at ivferen- 
tialty, by solving several problems by a 
strictly arithmetical analysis; but the al- 
gebraic method is preferable for a general 
result. 

Another application of this principle, 
and more practical still in its use, will be 
found in calculating the commission for 
hvying goods, when the amount of expen- 
diture and commission, and the rate ci 
commission, are given. 

Multiply the amount by a fraction hav- 
ing for its numerator the rate, and for its 
denominator 100 -)- the rate, and the re- 
sult will be the commission. 

Perhaps these suggestions have no value 
in practical business ; but they will be of 
service in a large number of cases, in prob- 
lems requiring the discount or commission 
only. They will form a valuable class ex- 
ercise, and arouse thought and a sgivni of 
inviestigation in the mind of the pnpiL 
The judicious teacher will be ever on the 
alert to supply these deficiencies, and to 
mvent problems which will carry the pu- 
pil beyond the limits of his lesson ; and 
thus create a spirit of self-reliance in both 
teacher and pupil. 

A popular fallacy respecting hanJc dis- 
count may perhaps be corrected here. It 
is not unusual to hear teachers assert, that 
under this head our laws permit hanic* to 
take interest in advance, but deny the same 
privilege to individuals not operating 
under a bank charter. The writer re- 
cently made this statement at an institute. 
After the session, a g^tleman, whose le- 
gal abilities entitle his statements to our 
consideration, corrected us; declaring that 
the matter h^s been repeatedly tested in 
the courts. He avers, that a long line of 
decisions have uniformly shown that, al- 
though the practice of taking interest in 
advance is usurious, still the evsUffn has 
made the matter legal, and the courts no 
longer deny the right to individuals. Leg- 
islation must be resorted to, to correct the 
matter, if any change is made. 



The more schools, the fewer jaik. 



As early student, an early shroud. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO ASPIRANTS AFTER LITERARY HONORS. 



npHEBE is a ^wonderful delnsion abroad 
A in the world, about the golden honors 
of literary pursuits. The fact that the 
distinction and profits derived from such 
pursuits are immensely magnified, may be 
attribatable to some inherent and latent 
qualities of exeellenoe about the profes- 
sion, which "plain people" have never 
been able to appreciate; Probably these 
eccaggenited notions arise from a certain 
weakness common to humanity, which 
manifests itself in the love of notoriety, 
and in morbid gratification at beholding 
our dearly cherished ideas committed to 
type, and spread before the public to be 
read, digested, and generally discussed. 

Nevertheless, whatever may be the true 
cause of this prevalent hallucination, its 
baneful effect may be readily apprehended, 
not only from examples of constant recor- 
renoe, but from the concurrent testimony 
of those whom experience has given a 
very good right to speak, and some reason 
to be heard, on the subject in question. 
Those who have been initiated in the 
mysteries of the tripod, and have tasted 
the sweets of editorial notoriety, have 
not been unsparing of their advioe to am- 
bitious neophytes. They have forcibly set 
fbrth the difficulties of the path. They 
have earnestly labored to save others firom 
the pitfalls into which ambition, inex- 
perience, and stubbornness might seduce 
them, but all to little purpose. Their 
teachings are unheeded, their motives are 
impugned. Disappointed hopes, or jeal- 
ousy of rivals, have been assigned as the 
source of such benignant waming:^, in- 
stead of the amiable philanthropy of these 
worthy veterans. 

This literary ambition is but one of the 
delusions of the day. Is not the worid 
full of delusions and error? This very 
redundancy of literary effort may be ne- 
oessar}' to the discovery of those sparks of 
genius, which occasionally arise from the 
ruins of blasted hopes. For these experi- 
ments, ending in disaster, there may be no 
preventive, and yet there may be a partial 
care. Experience is a hard master, but 



testimony is a gentler teacher, whose ad- 
monitions may be woi*th heeding. 

Therefore, to the literary apprentice we 
would say, the first requisite is prepara- 
tion. It is impossible to attain even me- 
diocrity as a writer, without the advan- 
tage of education. Whether this be ob* 
tained in the fortuitous circumstances of; 
early life, or acquired by the later efibrts 
of manly resolution, does not materially - 
afi^ect the issue, except as a question of 
time. Education must be obtained sooner 
oe later. A knowledge of the true nature 
and adaptation of language is indispens- 
able as a means for the expression of 
ideas. The study of good authors is neces- 
sary, not for servile imitation, but for the 
true comprehension of what "style" is, 
and for the formation of an individual and 
expressive idiom. 

It is the fashion, in a utilitarian age, to 
decry and undervalue classic writings and 
the "dea^ languages," much to the viola- 
tion of correct taste, and the detriment of 
a pure, expressive, and concise style. We 
do not contend that the study of Latin and 
Greek is necessary for every avocation of 
life. We are not prepared to say that the 
votary of mechanical science may not re- 
gard those " remnants of a barbarous age" 
with as much contempt as he can spare 
from the heads of empirical rivals in his 
own profession. But we do assert, that 
for the man who devotes himself to let- 
ters, whose business is with ideal truth, 
and whose study ought to be how best to 
impart it to others, a knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek, as the foundations of the 
technical and philosophical portions of our 
own language, is absolutely necessary. 

The next requisites are industry, perse- 
verance, patience. Be content to pro- 
gress, and yearn not for the stand which is 
only to be won by long and arduous efibrt. 
Fe9tina lente^ is a maxim applicable in 
every pursuit, but in none so necessary as 
in literature. "Write with fhry, correct 
with phlegm," was the preoept of an old 
aoademician, and its observance is essen- 
tial to excellence in the profession. Be^ 
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fleet, before yon attempt to commit your 
thoughts to paper. Write, and let your 
oomposition lie for a few days ; then revise 
and correct, or rewrite, as your cooler 
judgment may suggest Rather than send 
an incoherent, ill-digested, and inconclu- 
sive essay to the press, revise or rewrite 
until you shall have brought order out of 
oonfiision, light out of darkness. At least, 
clearly apprehend what you wish to say : 
then be sure that you have said it Say 
no more. 

Many are so anxious to see their ideas 
"in print," that they hurry off their effh- 
sions with no regard to any thing but time. 
Many others, being too indolent to study, 
rely upon ^* the spur of the moment," the 



necessity which they trust will ** bring 
them out all right;" or — and we would 
fain place the inevitable icreen between a 
credulous public and this last resort of 
mental imbecility — they seek that ^^intel- 
lectual aid" which may stimulate them in- 
to momentary energy, only to plunge them, 
afterwards, deeper into the slough of in- 
dolenoe. 

' It is barely possible that the man who 
pursues such a course may secure a partial 
success, but it will be the success of a 
mountebank; and he will only add a name 
to the long list of adventurers who, in 
securing notoriety, do but contribute their 
share to corrupt and debase the current 
literature of the day. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CHARCOAL UPON PLANTS. 



THE strangely beneficial influence of 
charcoal, when flnely powdered and 
placed around the roots of plants, Jbias long 
been regarded with much curiositj by hor- 
ticulturists. Notwithstanding the careful 
experiments of Lukas and Liebig, many 
erroneous conceptions concerning its na- 
ture prev^l, and are so firmly fixed as to 
appear almost ineradicable. As it involves 
some peculiar scientific principles, and 
therefore interests scholars as well as hor- 
ticulturists, we give a brief rSjiumi of the 
observations made by the distinguished sa- 
vans to whom we have referred. 

The matter was first scientifically con- 
sidered about 1840, by Edward Lukas, who 
noticed in a hot-house at Munich, that in 
the division set apart for tropical plants, 
the bed was filled with finely powdered 
charcoal, through which heat was gently 
difibsed by means of iron-pipes. The 
plants placed in this bed acquired a healthy 
appearance, unequaled by any growing un- 
der ordinary circumstances. The blossoms 
of some were of so remarkably rich colors, 
that all who saw them asserted they never 
had before seen such fine specimens. One 
plant produced seeds without artificial aid, 
although it was usually necessary to apply 
the pollen by hand. Such remarkable re- 



sults attracted Mr. Lukas' attention, and 
led him to investigate the causes. 

In his first experiment he mixed char- 
coal and garden mold in the proportion 
of two to one, thereby making a soil, in 
which he planted several species of differ- 
ent genera. Some of these soon attracted 
the attention of connoisseurs, by their sin- 
gular vigor. They surpassed all others 
growing in the usual way, and retained 
their vitality to a longer period, being still 
alive in November, while all others had 
died long before. In a soil composed of 
charcoal and mold in equal parts, he placed 
a cactus, which doubled its size in a few 
weeks. He afterwards used charcoal, free 
from admixture, and found that slips from 
many plants took root very readily in 
it. The most remarkable cases specified 
by him, are those of tufts of pinus, and 
leaves of ficus and polyanthus, which, with- 
out the aid of previously developed buds, 
took root and flourished. 

During the investigation he ascertained 
many in teresting facts. Charcoal possesses 
the power of restoring sickly plants to 
health. One which had been drooping for 
three years, was cured in a very short time 
by the application of charcoal. An orange- 
tree, whose leaves were turning yellow 
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regained its green oolor in fonr weeks af- 
ter charcoal had been snbstftuted for the 
upper layers of mold in its pot. The 
charcoal nsed b j Mr. Lukas, in his earlier 
inyestigations, was obtained from fir and 
pine ; in his later experiments, he found that 
animal charcoal^ prepared bj calcination of 
bones, possessed greater advantage ; and this 
was more effective after exposure to the 
atmosphere during the winter. In experi- 
menting with charcoal, it is essential to 
supply the roots abundantly with water, 
since the air has free access to the roots, 
and dries them very rapidly. It would 
therefore appear, that charcoal is ii^jurioua 
to plants not requiring a porous soil. 

From his observations, Mr. Lukas de- 
duced the following inferences. The pri- 
mary action of charcoal is undoubtedly in 
preserving the parts of the plant, with 
which it is in contact, with their vital pow- 
ers unchanged, until the shoot or plant has 
had time to put forth the organs necessary 
to its support. It also decomposes and ab- 
sorbs the excretions of the plants, thereby 
freeing the soil from putrefying substance^, 
which tend to destroy the spongioles. Its 
porosity, whereby water may reach the 
roots, has also a beneficial influence. 
*' There can also be scarcely a doubt that 
the charcoal undergoes decomposition, for, 
after being used five or six years, it be- 
comes a coaly earth; and if this be the 



case, it must yield carbon or carbonic add 
abundantly to the plants growing in it. 
and thus afford the principle necessary for 
the nutrition of vegetables. In what other 
manner can we explain the deep green color 
and great luxuriance of the leaves and every 
part of the plant, which, according to the 
opinion of men well qualified to judge, can 
be obtained in no other soil?" 

The conclusions of liebig from his ex- 
periments accord with those of Lukas, ex- 
cepting the portion quoted. IJebig asserts 
that charcoal is the most indifferent tub- 
stance known, and may therefore be kept 
for centuries without change or deoompo- 
sition. The only materials which it can 
afford to plants, are a few soluble salts. 
The principal means by which it prodnces 
vigor, is its wonderful power of absorbing 
the various gases essential to vegetable 
nourishment There is, it is true, an appa- 
rent decomposition of the charcoal; but 
this is readily explained. Buohner, in ex- 
amining the charcoal which had been used 
by Lukas for several years, found a brown 
substance soluble in alkalies, which led 
him to believe that the charcoal had been 
altered. This substance, however, was 
nothing other than undecomposed excre- 
ments from the plants, and by oementing 
the charcoal powder together, it had 
given it the appearance of a coaly 
earth. 



THE STORY OP PETER PEDAGOGUS. 

▲ SWISS BOHOOLMASTRR OV THB OLDEN STYLE. 



CHAPTER IV. 

*' EXAMIKATION-DAT" in a 8WI9B BCHOOL. 

THE day of examination is a most im- 
portant event to the children, as 
weU as to the schoolmaster. The former 
naturally have a desire to display what 
they have learned; which desire obtains 
additional zest from the dread that they 
may fail. A pity it is, that this anxiety 
does not spring from holier motives I 

A chief attraction which examination- 
day has for the boys, probably, is in their 



anticipations of the bright batzens they 
are to receive as prizes. The girls rejoice 
in the prospect of donning their white 
sleeves, and of appearing like birds in the 
summer sunshine. But it is not so with 
all. At every examination, there is to be 
seen, here and there, a pale, downcast- 
looking girl, in a worn-out jacket. These 
poor children have no pretty dresses, and 
no white sleeves to display ; they sorrow- 
fully try to hide their arms in their miser- 
able garments, and thus they sit dolefully 
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among those who rustle with aa ample 
supply of new and hright dotJiing. There 
is no joy in those little hearts; timidity 
Ivrks in their melancholy ejes, and the 
btttzen alone casts a shade of pleasure oyer 
their wan features. 

On the schoolmaster, the day of examina- 
tion has much the same effect as it has upon 
the little girls with the shabby dresses. 
He has to take delight in paltry things; 
greater ones not being vouchsafed to him. 
No one takes the slightest notice of his ex* 
ertions in the schools the examiners being 
bent rather on finding out omissions than 
discovering the progress that has been ef- 
fected. The schoolmaster endeavors to 
make a flEiir show of what has been done ; 
but what he deems important appears tri- 
fling to all but himself. The village au- 
thorities assume great dignity; the Am- 
man yawns stealthily, and, gradually losing 
patience, wriggles toward the minister, 
and whispers in his ear, ^^ We have had 
enough now ; just get him to come to a 
oondosion." Now and then an encourag- 
ing word is dropped, when a specimen of 
penmanship slightly better than the rest 
ia displayed: but, if the father is present, 
he is congratulated ; not the schoolmaster, 
who brought out the latent talent I^ at 
the termination of the examination, the 
teacher is told that the examiners are not 
ill-pleased with the children, that they have 
not done badly; but, perhaps, it would 
have been an advantage if their reading 
had been more fluent; and that, in con- 
sideration of the general proficiency, a 
gratuity would be voted him towards light- 
ing and heating the school-room, though 
the committee were in no way bound to 
do so ; if, I say, he is told this much, he 
has great reason to be thankful. 

At the first examination at Gytiwyl, I 
bad not even that satisfaction. The minis- 
ter, who meant me no harm, but who, 
perhaps, was really anxious to ascertain 
what the children had actually learned, 
spoiled, so far as I was concerned, the 
whole affair. When the children began to 
repeat what they had learned by heart, he 
ordered them to put the books out of their 
hands, and hide them under the tables. 
He said he did not like the system of peep- 
ing into the booka when they were repeat- 



ing lessons from memory: it reminded 
him too mucbof a clergyman, who, with a 
written sermon before him, kept looking 
into it and out of it, like a goose drinking 
water; besides, the lesson was not learned, 
if they had to have recourse to the book 
at every moment This was all very true ; 
but my scholars having been always ac- 
customed to hold their books in repeating 
their lessons, and now not knowing what to 
do with their hands, were completely put 
out, and the repeating, on which I had calcu- 
lated largely, came to a complete stand-stilL 

The construing, however, went off bet- 
ter even than I expected. The children 
managed to go through the who^s, to 
whom, eta, very smoothly. The preben- 
dary remarked that it was marvelous the 
novelties that were invented in school- 
teaching: in his younger years the chil- 
dren learned their prayers, which they rat- 
tled off like spinning-wheels; yet they 
made very good managers and house- 
holders for all that; perhaps even better 
than those who had their heads filled with 
modern nick-nacks. 

WhUe the children where stating the 
who's, and to whom, of the words " Cedars 
of Lebanon," my marplot friend, the min- 
ister, stepped forward, and asked them 
What a cedar was? This question was fol- 
lowed by a dead silence. 

" Is it a man or an animal ?" he asked. 

This time one of the children boldly re- 
plied, "Aji animal."' 

" Very good," said the minister ; " is it 
a four-footed or a creeping animal?" 

" A four-footed one." 

"A donkey, or an ass?" 

" A donkey," was the prompt rejoinder. 

" Now then," continued his reverence, 
'* is Lebanon a tree or a bird ?" 

" A tree," cried several. * 

" Is it a fir, or plum-tree?** 

" A plum-tree." 

"No," he ^ said gravely, "you are all 
wrong: they are not four-footed animals; 
they are trees; and Lebanon is s place 
where they grow abundantly." 

He then censured the children pretty 
sms^ly, for saying things were what they 
were not. But how could they know any 
better ? I had not told them what cedars of 
Lebanon were, and who else could have told 
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them f The Amman remarked, that for his 
part, he did not know what cedars of 
Lehanon were any more than the children ; 
he had never thought of troahling his 
head abont snoh things : that sort of wis- 
dom answered no good purpose ; it onlj 
made the children inqnisitire and forward, 
00 that one was at a loss what to do 
with them : so long as thej coqM saj their 
prayers and repeat their catechism, he was 
perfectly sutitified. 

The Amman^s ezoase for the children's 
ignorance was not, howerer, very compli- 
mentary to me, particularly as I thought I 
had turned them out all but perfect. It is 
true, the minister told me at the end of the 
examination, that he was perfectly satis- 
fied with the progress that had been made; 
and he could easily see I had taken a great 
deal of pains with the children, which was 
greatly to my credit. I would do very 
well, he added, if I would explain the 
meaning of the wordri, as well &<« parse 
them. But how was I to do this? My 
normal teacher, who did not know what 
Palestine was, bad not told me what the 
cedars of Lebanon were; and, indeed, all 
the books in the world could scarcely com- 
prise the things he had not told me. 

The court assessor, however, paid me a 



great compliment He said that I was tli« 
right man for them : I had kept myself to 
myself, and did not bother anybody; when* 
ever I bought any thing, I had paid for it on 
the spot, or at the time I promised. This 
he considered one of the greatest mer^is 
which a schoolmaster could possess. If^ 
therefore, I did not chance to know every* 
thing, or if the children could not answer 
every question put to them, I was not 
likely to loee my place on that aooount. 

This was a balm to my wounds. It was 
perfectly clear, however, that what pleased 
one examiner displeased another. Who 
then can complain of the unfortunate 
sclioolmaster, If he takes short tacka, and, 
with an appearance of locomotion, does 
not move forward at all ? 

I accepted the invitation of the com- 
mittee, to take a bottle of wine with them, 
hoping to hear something that might cheer 
me; but I was, as usual, disappointed. 
When we sat down, they began to talk of 
what cows fetched at the last Berne fair ; 
then the conversation diverged into the 
proceedings connected with some pending 
lawsuits, and so it continued till the party 
broke op ; considerable wine having mean- 
time been consumed in discussing the 
knotty points of local Jurispradeace. 



GERMAN EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

n. — A PROPER FOUNDATION FOR LANGUAGES. 



IN our German schools, education has 
been greatly improved ; first, by means 
of professors versed in philology, com- 
parative grammar, and the mathematical 
sciences, and having aptitude for teaching; 
and second, by that judicious selection of 
studies which will best discipline and 
elevate the mind of youth. Some of the 
higher Anglo-American schools might be 
profited by a similar reform. 

That the Latin language is not always 
one of the subjects of stndy, is to be re- 
gretted. It is indispensably necessary to 
the attainment of the English that the La- 
' tin grammar Jbe the base, or medium, 
^ through which to convey analytical and 
^ comparative knowledge. The folly of at- 



tempting to instruct pupils in the higher 
branches of French or German, without 
this previous grounding, will be admitted 
by all philologists. 

Hence ttie necessity of radical reform 
in the metliod of parnng. To teach thai 
every preposition must govern the objec- 
tive case only, is one of the violationa of 
the science of language. The limiting of 
the cases to three, took place when modem 
languages were not the subject of study 
in En^ish high-schools, and when oorre- 
spondence between savans and literary 
men of all nations was in the Latin tongoe. 

But all this has changed. Our language 
has beoome more elaasical than Saaron ; the 
knowledge of the^ French and<ilenn«iirds 
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almost indispensable; and henos (for those 
who eschew Latin, because it is not a mod- 
em langna^e) the necessity of some meth- 
od of analysis analogous to that of Latin 
in the stady of English, so that it may be 
available in teaching modern languages. 

We, therefore, advocate the use of the 
six Latin cases, instead of the three Saxon. 
The preposition of, and all its compounds, 
ought to be termed the signs of the geni- 
tive; to and/<?r, with their compounds, the 
signs of the dative, excepting when to 
conveys the idea of *' action'^ to a person 
or place, it assumes the accusative. All 
prepositions conveying to the mind the 
idea of motion or action, are signs of the 
accusative. The signs of the ablative are 
/ram, tcith, against, etc., and prepositions 
implying rest, 

A proper definition of the tenses is also 
needed, at least such a one as can be ap- 
plied in a great measure when construing. 
Let us take, for example, the past tenses 
of the indicative mood, which we will call 
the imperfect, perfect definite, land perfect 
indefinite. The ^^ impeifect" would denote 
something that used to happen, as well as 
something that occurred at a period of 
time not specified; as, ^^When I was 
young, I spoke as a child ;" ^* He visited 
the theater, during his stay in Paris." The 
perfect definite would specify the time ; as, 
"I saw him yesterday," etc., while tiie 
perfect indefinite would denote an occur- 
rence that took place during any given 
space of time; as, ^^He brei^asted this 
morning," etc. 

Those conjunctions which are the signs 
of difierent tenses, according to circum- 
stances, should be carefully studied, and 
be clearly explained by varied examples. 
These are but a tithe of the matters with 
which the comparative grammarian should 
accompany his instructions in the analysis 
and science of the languages, giving oc- 
casionally such examples in Latin, French, 
or German, as may illustrate the point. 

We would here ask, how it is that Amer- 
icans (we mean those of classical educa- 
tion, the best which the country can give) 
are, in a great measure, void of all etymo- 
logical and historical knowledge of the 
English language, while some of the most 
ordinary educated Gem^an minds overreach, 



in this respect, the best of Americans ? We 
contend, that it is absolutely necessary that 
the whole anatomy of ianguage should be 
the object of a first-class English educa- 
tion ; or at least so much as to warrant a 
respectable knowledge of the varied ma- 
terial with which the structure of the 
English language is put together and em- 
bellished. A time will come when in Amer- 
ica such philological study and historical 
research will be obligatory in our best 
schools. Is it not deplorable, that for the 
most part studies should be selected and 
regulated according to their commercial 
or market value, and not for their value 
in developing and arousing the thoughtful 
faculties of the mind? 

Germans, who in general appreciate 
philological lore, ought not to neglect 
establishing in the higher classes of their 
academies and institutes, at least an ele- 
mentary course of the above character. 

Those studies which especially develop 
the flBumlties of the mind are, English, 
mathematics, classics, or modern lan- 
guages. Music, botany, chemistry, and 
some branches of natural philosophy, 
ought usually to be omitted in the sy- 
nopsis of studies — ^too often they are used 
as tinsel wherewith to conceal what is 
imperfect and unsubstantial. 

We wish to be understood as being op- 
posed to the study of these useful sciences, 
only where their introduction would prove 
prejudicial to the foundation studies. The 
modern or ancient classics, mathematics, 
and Englisli will be found suflScient for all 
purposes of education and training for 
youth between the ages of eleven and 
sixteen. 

In many cases, a great variety of studies 
arises from the morbid zeal of the instruct- 
or, who, in this age of fast-living, may im- 
agine that a smattering of every thing is 
necessary. Parents share some of the 
blame ; for the principals, especially of pri- 
vate schools, receive their patronage ac- 
cording to the variety on their bill of fare. 

There are many parents who may be 
compared to the anxious mother in a 
French play. She wished the professor 
to give her son a tinge of all sciences 
and learning; ^^Je desire que mon JUs 
refoive un teint de tout les icienees;^ the 
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reply was: ^^Madamf, taus feriet mieux 
de Venvoyer chet un teinturier :^^ Madam, 
yon had better send him to a dyer. We 
donbt whether most instraotors of the 
present time wonld have tlie conrage to 
answer so appropriately. We hope, how- 



ever, that the time is near at hand, when 
** a little, weU learned," will be considered 
more useful than surface knowledge of 
varied hue, which £Eides and reveals a 
foundation of mind almost incapable of 
successful treatment. 
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THE RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OP TEACHERS 

AX IMPOBTANT DECISION BY JUDGE SANFORD. 
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THE following decision, rendered by 
Judge Sanford in the case of Mr. 
Lewis, who was prosecuted for assanlt 
and battery in the punishment of a pupil 
of his school, will be read with great in- 
terest^ as the matters of which it treats 
are of great practical importance, and are 
but imperfectly understood by very many 
people. 

State 
ts. J- City Coubt, New Haven. 

John G. Lewis. 

This is a prosecution brought by the 
State against John G. Lewis, principal of 
one of the public schools in New Haven, 
charging him with an assault and battery 
on one Francis M. Hoban, a pupil in the 
school, on the 21st day of July last. 

As reference has been made by counsel 
to the law applicable to cases of this char- 
acter, it may be well to consider for a 
moment what the legal rights and powers 
of a schoolmaster are, in respect to the 
infliction of punishment, where, in his 
judgment, the same U necessary to prevent 
the re[)etition of an offence, on the part of 
the pupil, and for the support of good 
government and proper discipline in the 
school. I say, in his jvdgment^ because, 
from the nature of the case, the master 
alone can determine whether punishment 
is necessary. Says Judge Blackstone: 
" The master is in loco parentis^ and has 
such a portion of the powers of the pa- 
rent committed to his charge as may be 
necessary to answer the purposes for 
which he is employed." 

The riglft to inflict punishment, for pro- 
per canse, belongs to the master, the law 
having clothed him with that authority; 
ind the question is simply in what form, 



and to what extent^ it may be administered 
by him. 

Jndge Swift, remarking upon this sub- 
ject, says: **A schoolmaster has a right 
to inflict moderate corporal punishment 
upon his scholars, for this is necessary for 
the support of good government in his 
school ; but he should reserve this as a last 
resort, when all other measures fail. He 
should avoid all unnecessary severity, or 
extreme cruelty. If all gentle and mod- 
erate measures fail, the master is vested 
with the power of inflicting corporal pnn- 
ishment. This should be done with cool- 
ness and deliberation, not in the heat of 
passion, and with a suitable instrument; 
the blows should be inflicted, not on the 
head, but on those parts of the body 
where there is no danger of material in- 
jury, and with a moderation or severity 
proportioned to the nature of the offence, 
and the stubbornness of the offender,*' 
1 Swift, Dig,, 63. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
has held, that *4f in inflicting punish- 
ment upon his pupils, the master goes 
beyond the limit of moderate castigation, 
and either in the degree or mode of cor- 
rection is guilty of any unreasonable and 
disproportioned violence or force, he is 
clearly liable for such excess in a ci-iminal 
prosecution." 4 Oray^s i?., 86. 

In North Carolina, it has been held that 
^*a teacher will not be held responsible, 
unless the punishment be such as to oc- 
casion permanent iigury to the child, or 
be inflicted merely to gratify his own evil 
passions." 2 D&d, & Bae., 865. 

This is the only case in which the court 
undertakes to define what excessive pnn^ 
ifihment is — namely, "Such as to occasion 
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permanent injorj to the child,'* and is 
not, in tbis regard, sustained b^ tbe more 
modern aiit))orities. 

I refer to bat a single decision farther, 
and I quote somewhat at length. 

In the case of Lander ts, Seaver, 32 Ver- 
mont^ 124, the court used this language: 
"In determining what is a reasonable pun- 
ishment, various considerations must be re- 
garded, the nature of the offence, the ap- 
parent motive and disposition of the of- 
fender, the influence of his example and 
conduct upon others, and the sex, age, 
size, and strength of the pupil to be pun- 
ished. Among reasonable persons imuoh 
difference prevails as to the circumstances 
which will justify the infliction of punish- 
ment, and the extent to which it inaj 
properly be administered. On account of 
this difference of opinion, and the difl^- 
culty which exists in determining what is 
a reasonable punishment, and the advan- 
tage which the master has by being on 
the spot, to know all the circumstances, 
the manner, look, tone, gestures, and lan- 
guage of the offender (which are not al- 
ways easily described), and thus to form a 
correct opinion as to the necessity and 
extent of the punishment, considerable 
allowance should be made to the teacher 
by way of protecting him in the exercise 
of his discretion. Especially should he 
have this indulgence when he appears to 
have acted from good motives, and not 
from anger or malice. Hence the teacher 
is not to be held liable on the ground of 
excess of punishment, unless the punish- 
ment is clearly excessive, and would be 
held so in the general judgment of reason- 
able men. If the punishment be thus 
clearly excessive, then the master should 
be held liable for such excess, though he 
acted from good motives in inflicting the 
punishment, and in his own judgment 
considered it necessary, and not excessive. 
Bat if there is any reasonable doubt 
whether the punishment was excessive, 
the master should have the benefit of the 
doubt" 

I think, therefore, the following may 
safely be adopted as the rule : that while 
the master, to a certain extent, and for 
certain purposes^ stands in loco parentis^ 
and has, for sufficient cause, the right to 



inflict reasonable corporal pmiishment, 
while the pupil is under his charge, he 
must exercise a reasonable judgment and 
sound discretion in determining when to 
punish, and to what extent ; but the pun- 
ishment must not be excessive or cruel, 
nor inflicted for the purpose of gratifying 
private malice or his own evil passions. 

Punishments may be severe, yet entirely 
re&sonable; and on the other hand, even 
moderate punishments may, under certain 
circumstances, be unreasonable ; but exces- 
sive and cruel punishments are not only 
unreasonable, but unlawful, and for their 
infliction the master may be held crimi- 
nally responsible. 

\\'hether the punishment inflicted is ex- 
cessive or cruel, is a question of fact to 
be determined, in each particular case that 
may arise. 

In the case now under consideration, if 
I could And from the evidence that the 
injuries upon Hoban were caused by the 
accused, in the manner and under the 
circumstances detailed by the boy himself^ 
I should have no hesitation in saying that 
the punishment inflicted was excessive 
and cruel, and that the master had made 
himself criminally liable. 

But what are the Caots as established by 
the testimony ? 

On the 21st of July last, and during the 
regular school-lxours, Mr. Lewis, as a pun- 
ishment for some supposed misdemeanor 
on the part of yo^ng Hoban, directed him 
to take his book and go to the recitation- 
room. The order was reluctantly obeyed. 
At the closing of the school, but before 
the pupils had retired, he^came out of the 
•room without permission, and was im- 
mediately ordered back by the teacher. 
The order was several times repeated, and 
Hogan repeatedly refused to obey. Seiz- 
ing two or three brushes, which were lying 
near by, with oaths and language most 
foul, and threats of violence if the teacher 
approached him, he dared him to come 
on, and all this in the presence of a large 
number of the scholars. Ho}>an is a boy 
of fourteen years of. age, of fair size for 
his years, and,, as it would se^pn, possessed 
of more than ordinary strength. It is 
. clear, under all the ciiH^nmstances, there 
was but one oourse for. the teacher to 
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pursue. He must vindicate his antboritj. 
It wa8 necessary for the good of the 
school, as well as of the boy himself^ that 
he should learn obedience and submission 
to that authority. For the milder offense, 
a mild punishment had been inflicted by 
sending him to the recitation-room to 
study by himself. For the more serious 
oflTenses, the insults to the teacher, the 
refusal to obey a proper command, tho 
vulgar and profane language, the threats 
to kill the teacher if he should attempt to 
whip him, it was manifestly fitting and 
proper that he sliould receive a severer 
punishment. Mr. Lewis now approached 
the boy, who endeavored to strike him 
with the brushes. A struggle ensued, in 
which the teacher, notwithstanding the 
violent resistance of the pupil, succeeded 
in pushing him into the recitation-room; 
but I do not find that he used more force 
than was necessary to accomplish this 
object. 

It was during this struggle that the 
boy received the injuries about the head 
and face, though I have no reason to be- 
lieve that they were the result of blows 
inflicted directly by the accused. How- 
ever this may be, the teacher was in the 
performance of his duty, the boy was 
making unlawful resistance ; and 1 appre- 
hend the law to be, that if the pupil re- 
ceives an iigury while making unlawful 



resistance to the master, who is using no 
more force than is necessary to enforce 
obedience to a lawful command, or to ac- 
complish a lawful purpose, the ii\jury thus 
received is not the punishment for the 
excess or cruelty of which the master 
may be held criminally liable. 

The boy testifies that he was struck on 
the head with the butt end of a horse- 
whip. The fact is, no such instrument 
was used. He swears, too, that he was 
knocked down, and afterwards lifted by 
his feet, and his head thrown against the 
iron support of a chair. This story is not 
only improbable, but . its falsity is abun- 
dantly established by the testimony of other 
witnesses, teachers as well as pupils. He 
states, that he made use of no improper 
language. On the contrary, it appears 
that he was exceedingly profane and in- 
decent in his remarks ; and on other mate- 
rial points he is so clearly in error, that I 
am compelled to take his ^^hole statement 
with much allowance. 

The boy was whipped by Mr. Lewis, 
after getting him into the recitation -room, 
but I do not find that the whipping was 
either cruel or excessive, and though se- 
vere, taking into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances under which it was inflicted, 
it was not in my judgment unreasonable, 
but entirely justifiable. The accused is 
therefore discharged. 



THE STATE UNIVERSITY OP IOWA. 



THE colleges of the West are rapidly 
taking a prominent position among 
our educational institutions. In point of 
thoroughness of instruction, of the charac- 
ter and attainments of their alumni, and 
of the self-denying devotion and untiring 
industry of their faculties. Western insti- 
tutions will compare favorably with those 
oi the Fast; while their rapid and early 
development generally far surpasses that 
of their more v«ierable Eastern predeoes- 
sors. 
Prominent among the educational insti- 



tutions of the West, is the subject of this 
sketch. 

It was organized in 1847; and, thanks 
to that wise and liberal policy, two town- 
ships of land were given by Congress, for 
its endowment. 

The institution was not opened for in- 
struction for several years after its incor- 
poration ; and during the few first years of 
its progress, after its opening for the re- 
ception of students, the studies taught 
were mainly those belon^ng to a prepara- 
tory school 
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For several years previous to its tempo- general, literary, or scientific stadies during 

rary suspension in 1858, however, the char- that time. 

acter of the studies taught in the institn- In the classical coarse, French and Ger- 

tion approached more nearly to that of a man may be substituted for Greek ; and 

collegiate course. two years of Latin may take the place of 

Hon. Amos Dean, of Albany, New York, an equal amount of the French or German 

was president of the institution at this of the scientific course, 

period. In addition to the departments pre- 

After a suspension of two years, the viously mentioned, one of modem Ian- 
University reopened in 1860, under the guages was established at the last meeting 
presidency of the Rev. Dr. Totten, formerly of the Board of Trustees, 
of Trinity College, and of the College of A Normal School, for the education of 
William and Mary. Dr. Totten resigned teachers, has long been in successful opera- 
in 1868, and was succeeded by Rev. Dr. tion. This department continued to im- 
Spencer, the present incumbent. part instruction during the suspension of 

The plan of organization of the Univer- the University from 1868 to 1860. 

sity was originally that of departments, A Preparatory School, with a three 

similar to the University of Virginia, years' course of study, is also connected 

Six departments of instruction were organ- with the University, 

ized in the University, at its reopening in Instruction is also given in gymnastics 

1860: Moral Science and Belles-lettres; and military drill. 

History and Political Science ; Languages ; The buildings occupied by the Univer- 

Mfitheraatics and Astronomy; Chemistry sity consist of the former State House^ 

and Physics; Natural History. donated by the Legislature in 1857, and a 

Each of these departments was divided large brick building. A new building is 
into several classes ; and to each of these nearly completed, which is designed for a 
classes an amount of f^tudy was assigned, chapel, and for the accommodation ofthe de- 
sufficient to employ the student at one partment of chemistry. When completed, 
daily recitation for one year. A comple- the facilities for the practical study of 
tion of the studies of any ten classes, enti- chemistry, under the accomplished pro- 
tied the student to B. S. ; fourteen, to B. fessor of that department, will be equal to 
A. ; eighteen, to M. A. those of any institution in the country. 

During the past year, however, the plan Its library, philosophical apparatus, cabi- 

of organization has been materially changed, net, etc.^ are valuable ; its endowments lib- 

The department plan has not been alto- erol ; and its patronage and influence are 

gether abolished, and students are still per- yearly increasing. TTie following shows 

mitted, to some extent, to elect their the number of students (both sexes being 

studies. Two regular courses of study of admitted) for each year, since the reopen - 

four years' length, denominated classical inginl860: 

and scientific, have been established. The 1860-'61 . . 172 

former is the regular collegiate course of 1861 -'62 254 

American colleges. In the latter, French 1862-'68 288 

and German and a more extended course 1863-'64 434 

of natural science and mathematics take 1864-66 440 

the place of cla'^ical studies. A completion Officered by an intelligent and liberal- 

of the classical course entitles the student minded board of trustees, and an able 

to B. A.; three years of the scientific faculty; endowed with ample means; sit- 

oourse, to B. S. ; end the entire scientific uated in the heart of a rapidly developing 

course, to B, Ph. Students who complete region of country ; and under the foster 

a post-^aduate course of one year's length care of a noble State, which has given it 

after receiving B. A. or B. Ph., receive several liberal appropriations, the Iowa 

respectively M. A. or D. Ph. These higher University may be confidently expected to 

degi'666 are also conferred in course, after bear an active part in the great work of 

three years, upon graduates, who pursue diffusing knowledge among men. 
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PROGRESS IN PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 



WITHIN the last half century, and 
more especially within the last 
few years, the art of primary instruction 
has made rapid advances. Earnest think- 
ers have heen active. Theirs it has been 
to solve, pairtially at least, the hitherto 
hidden mysteries of the young mind, — 
theirs to learn, in view of the natural or- 
der of the unfolding of its faculties, ho.w 
we may best strengthen and develop these, 
according to nature's laws; at the same 
time that we are leading the child eagerly 
and successfully on, in the pursuit of know- 
ledge. 

Having learned how to do this, we bave 
learned a lesson of first importance in the 
art of teaching ; for, as all agree, the two 
chief ends to be attained in education, are 
the culture and symmetrical development 
of all the faculties, and the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

But ichat are we taught as regards the 
true principles of acquisition and culture? 
Commencing with the mind of early child- 
hood, it is found to be accessible only 
through the senses. Such knowledge as 
can not be clearly impressed upon the mind, 
through one or more of these, is not such 
as can be of any use to the child, and 
should be held in reserve for him to ac- 
quire in later years. It is also found (sim- 
ple and clear enough, now that it is known) 
that the mental and moral faculties, like 
the physical, can be developed and strength- 
ened only through proper activity. The 
child must be led to seek after, and gather 
knowledge for himself. We can not do 
this for him, if we would bave him grow 
and strengthen while acquiring. The old 
plan was for others to collect knowledge, 
not of things, but of abstract science, and 
attempt to impart it to the child through 
the medium of text-books. This, how- 
ever, could not be done until after the child 
had spent many of his earliest and most 
precious school-years in learning how to 
read. Experience proves the better plan 
to be, to lead him to vse his 8en8e$ — to see, 
and to hear; then tell what he sees and 
hears, that he may learn to think and to 
talk, and thus to gather strength and varied 



knowledge "both^ at the same time that he 
is learning to read and to spell, to write 
and to draw, according to the best method 
of the schools. 

As another prindple upon which to base 
instruction, we are taught that the highest 
enjoyments of life are those which come to 
us through the proper and healthful exer- 
cise of our faculties; and that we may 
give both happiness and strength to the 
child-mind, by bringing before it objects 
which will awaken to activity those men- 
tal faculties of which the child is the pos- 
sessor. What are these faculties of the 
child? Has he the power to reflect and 
reason? Evidently not. He does not 
dwell long upon an idea of any kind. 
Even his deepest sorrows are soon for- 
gotten, and may, in many'cases, be almost 
instantly dispelled by some pleasant sight 
or sound. Thus, we find that through the 
senses of the child must come his chief 0/1- 
joymen f, as well as his knowledge. Thanks 
for the revelation I Happy for the teacher 
to know that such instruction as pleases will 
also strengthen^ and only such! Happy 
fortune for the child I Hereafter his mind 
is to feed and grow npon the very objects 
in which he finds his chief delight. Even 
his toys, in earliest years, may be made to 
minister to his growth. In somewhat 
later years, all simple and attractive ob- 
jects in the world of nature, mechanism, 
and art, may be made conducive to the 
same result. In still later years, all knowl- 
edge to be gathered from the world of 
matter and mincL^ will contribute to the 
same end ; because of the love of knowl- 
edge awakened by the pleasure of early 
acquisition. 

It is, then, by calling attention to at- 
tractive objects, and giving instruction 
about them, or rather leading the child 
to discover all that he can about them, 
that the slowly awakening* powers of lit- 
tle children are to be first aroused to 
active, joyous life. No sooner have wo 
done this, than we find all the faculties of 
the child-mind awakened to spontaneous, 
healthftil, and happy exercise. Through 
the senses, sensation and perception be- 
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come active, and conception vivid, Olear 
conceptions leave strong and lasting im- 
pressions. Thns memory is strengthened. 
And again, the mind, working with memo- 
ries and new conceptions, is led to sepa- 
rate and combine them into new forms and 
fancies. Thns, imagination is unfolded and 
developed. And so it is through the wliole 
range of mental faculties. The activity of 
any one serves to strengthen it, and at the 
same time, to unfold that coming next in 
the natural order of development. With a 
building of any kind, the broader and 
deeper the foundation, the heavier and 
bigher may be reared the superstructure. 
60 with the successive faculties of the 
mind: the more fully developed the ear- 
lier perceptive^ conceptive, representative, 
and imaginative faculties may have be- 
come, the more amply stored will be the 
mind ; and the clearer, stronger, and quicker 
will be the refieotion, reasoning, and intui- 
tive powers of later years. 

Guided by such principles and laws of 
oultnre and acquirement, thinking minda 
have wrought out, within the last few 
years, a system of "Object-Teaching" for 
children, the modu^ operant U of which 
needs only to be understood to be ac- 
cepted with joy, and even with gratitude, 
by aU who work with a high and holy 
purpose in the cause of primary instruc- 
tion. Many there are am(Hig teachers, it 
is true, who have heard and read of the 
'^improved system," but who, having no 
soul in their work, no appreciation of the 
responsibility of the position they occu- 
py, have been satisfied only to read of 
It, and give it no further thought. But 
others there are, who, understanding the 
principle upon which the system is ba<^ed, 
and realizing the value of the child-life 
given to their care, are solicitous to know 
Bomethiug of the details of the plan, that 
the little immortals whom they have to 
teach, may be receiving, as soon as possi- 
blo, the benefits of this plan of Object- 
Teaching; or at least, tliat they mo^ be 
preparing themselves to render faithful 
and efficient service in the school-room, 
when this improved system shall have 
found universal acceptance. 

For the perusal of tlie latter clas%, the 
following parHal sketch of the plan of 



Object-Teaching, and of its effects, are 
given. 

The teacher may begin with conversa- 
tional exercises, to develop in the mind 
of the child ideas of simple form and 
color, weight and measure, number, place, 
sound, etc. This he may do by the aid of 
charts, illustrating some of the simplest 
geometrical forms and figures, and many 
of the most beautiful forms in nature; 
also by aid of apparatus, showing clearly 
how the'varioua simpler kinds of weigh- 
isg and measuring are done, and how 
much various objects weigh and measure ; 
also by aid of concrete objects for count- 
ing, and of outline maps, t(x locating 
places (familiar to the children taught^ 
and of various instruments to show dif- 
ferences in sound, etc. Thb series of easy 
lessons is followed by tlie presentation of 
an endless variety of simple objects to the 
child ; and he will himself ask, and many 
times be deUghted to find himself able to 
correctly answer, questions in regard to all 
the obvious qualities ahove named, and 
belonging to each of these. After this^ 
the teacher may begin to classify, and 
give a series of lessons, in such forms only 
as relate to a particular subject, as the 
forms which make up the letters t>f the 
alphabet. In aid of this series, there are 
reading charts, letter and word charts, 
and very excellent primary readers now in 
use. At the same time that the series 
upon reading is being given, another may 
be given upon the simplest forms of 
plants and flowers, or of birdsy fishes^ 
fowls, quadrupeds, or insects. A very 
beautiful set of colored charts have been 
prepared for illustrating such subjects. 
So also have very many books been pub- 
lished, full of valuable information, ar- 
ranged in precisely such order and form 
as the teacher would wish for his pupils. 
Eetuming at a later tjme to less attractive 
objects, these may be, Hke the flower, or 
bird, not simple in form, but having vari- 
ous parts to be seen and named ; and now, 
not only may the more obvious qualities 
of the objects, and their parts, be dwelt 
upon, but those less obvious; as^ for in- 
stance, whether smooth, or rough, hard or 
soft, heavy or light, etc. And again, 
whether they will bend or break easi^. 
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melt or barn in the fire, dissolve or not 
in welter, etc. Such idccu of qualities ma/ 
be given together, finally, with all the 
ficientific names expressing the same. 
Later still, a series of lessons may be 
given, in which children are tanght con- 
cerning the materials of which objects are 
composed, and, if a nataral product, where 
found ; if manufactured, where and how 
made, etc. Coupled with this, knowledge 
may be given concerning the uses of these 
objects. In this way may the child be 
led along almost imperceptibly from the 
known to the unknown, from the concrete 
to the abstract 

Thus have we given in partial outline, 
as promised, the first steps in Object-Les- 
Bon Teaching. From these may be gath- 
ered also an idea of the plan upon which 
the later steps are carried out For ample 
information as to the details of this 
system, the teacher may have recourse to 
many excellent works on primary instruc- 
tion, some giving full directions concern- 
ing Object-Teaching, in all its branches, 
and to its fullest extent also in time. One 
author gives a " daily programme" of ex- 
ercises, varying with successive weeks and 
times, so as never to become monotonous. 
This may serve to aid some teachers in- 
experienced in the use of this m.ethod. 
Another author gives an ** approximate 
programme'' for instruction, extending 
throngii the first ten years of the child's 
school-life. 

The effects of this system upon the mind 
and heart, ai*e the best arguments in its 
favor. They commend it most, and prove 
the correctness of those principles npon 
which the whole is based. Briefly enu- 
merating the results which experience in 
the use of this method has shown, they 
are as follows : Through such teaching the 
ohild acquires more knowledge, without 
any wearisome effort, than is usually ac- 
quired by the old method With any amount 
of toil. Be, at the same time, receives more 
of culture^ because of the healthful action 
thus called forth. He is taUght that there 
is beauty in all things useAil, and u$e in 
all tliiugs, whether heautiful or not. He 
is filled with a love for the beautiful, and 
for the useful — with a love of truth, good- 
ness, and nature; for with these he had 



been in constant, joyous communion ever 
since commencing school. His mind has 
been so full of varied thought upon sub- 
jects ]turo and ennobling, that there has 
been no time for low and idle thoughts. 
He is imbued with a love of study, which 
wiU keep him ever active in acquiring. 
Obeying nature's injunctions, and imitat- 
ing nature, he will be forever dispensing 
npon those around him, blessings resulting 
from his acquisitions. Of this, tliere is no 
doubt; for together with this new and 
elevating system of mental culture, we 
find ever associated the moral and the 
physical, tiins rearing up fair forms of 
manhood and womanhood, for toise^ holy^ 
and efficient service in the cause of truth 
and humanity. 

This modern system of teaching has 
been brought to its present state of perfec- 
tion only through much of earnest thought 
and care. It is intended for the benefit 
of all children. The child who is 
still found going to school, and toiling 
over that in which he has no interest, 
because far beyond his power to compre- 
hend—thus wearily wasting the most 
precious years of life — such child is woe- 
fully defrauded. He may suflfer in pa- 
tience; but sufifers nevertheless. For the 
iiTcparable loss he sustains in the failure 
to receive that eaily preparation for a 
full and harmonious culture and growth, 
which, by virtue of having been born in 
this age and country, is each child's birth- 
right—for this loss of the child, all edu- 
cators are to some extent responsible. 
Teachers, do you not feel tlds to be so? 
Remembering the benefits of this new 
system of primary instruction, will you 
not let it be your resolve to secure them 
to your pupils ? 

It may cost you a strong eflTort at per- 
suasion, to induce those in authority over 
you, to inform themselves as to its merits, 
and give their sanction for its adoption 
and daily use ; but after such effort, you 
will only be the stronger and the better. 
M'hen teachers shall have been faithful 
to this duty, then shall each child attend- 
ing primary school have fair promise of 
becoming, through early teaching, those 
blessings to society which it is the mission 
of all instructors to supply. 
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The Dishonesty of Teachers. 

HERE it is in type — tho dishonesty of 
teachers! The words mean more 
than they may seem to imply. The " soft 
impeachment^' is not to be construed ioto 
a charge of mere disingenuousness. For 
although^ doubtless, there are men in the 
profession whose want of fairness and 
frankness, whose trickery and duplicity, 
whose entire moral physiognomy, would 
make a showy sketch on paper, yet we be- 
lieve that they will rarely be found. Dis- 
honesty would be, perhaps, an appropriate 
term to apply to the clipping of the wings 
of time, when "short hours" and short 
sessions characterize the school-room, and 
when recitations are made to consist in an 
echoing of text-book phrases, a parroting 
of author^s words, on the part of the pu- 
pils, with no forcible, interesting, carefully 
studied explication on the part of the 
teacher, who is satisfied with the gloss of 
learning, without regarding its grain and 
substance. Not a few may here see a 
counterfeit presentiment, which they will 
imagine " means mey But our homily is 
not for them. It is as a business man that 
tlie teacher evinces dishonesty. True, a 
swindling pedagogue would be somewhat 
of a curiosity, even in this age of problem- 
atical rectitude, when the old saw, "Hon- 
esty is the best policy," seems to have been 
reset, and the popular sentiment may be 
rendered. Policy is the hest honesty. 

The teacher's dishonesty is of a negative 
kind. But if two negatives are equal to an 
affirmative, surely a dozen acts of negative 
dishonesty are tantamount to positive 
fraud. Now, unfortunately, in the busi- 
ness relations of teachers, nothing is more 



common than this qualified, negative knav- 
ery. The teacher's promise, in relation to 
money matters, is not to be relied upon. 
He assures you that he will " pay that little 
bill" on a certain day, but you might as 
safely depend on the man in the moon for 
a settlement Take his note, — ^it is not 
worth a school copy-book. Remind him 
that his promissory instrument has reached 
maturity, he will express regret at the ne- 
cessity of disappointing you, and in his 
heart will question whether you have been 
disappointed at all. " You have my note 1"" 
he says. " Yes." ** And it is on interest ?" 
** Certainly." If we could read his thoughts, 
we would see that he would like to make 
one more inquiry — " Then, in the name of 
Croesus, what more can you desire f 

The truth is, the teacher is so far re- 
moved from the ordinary scenes of com- 
mercial life, he is so nearly exempt from 
the harassing mercantile experiences with 
which so many are familiar, that he has 
only a fain V conception of the perplexities 
which his remissness may occasion. More- 
over, fortune-making is almost entirely out 
of the question in his peculiar sphere ; and 
popular feeling has impressed it upon his 
mind that he is a sort of professional philan- 
thropist, who must ignore money-getting. 
The avowed object of most other occupa- 
tions is to make money. His, he well 
knows, has another purpose. The result 
of these influences is, that, as a financier 
and as a business man, he is inexperienced, 
inoompetent, weak, and unreliable. Mean- 
ing well, he promises well. But he is un- 
able to fulfil his contracts and obligations. 
He has not exercised due forethought ; he 
has not provided for contingencies ; he has 
not the tact by which to make others ren- 
der to him his due ; if disappointed in his 
expectations, he has not the power to take 
hold of unfavorable circumstances with a 
firm grasp, and to rearrange them for his 
service. 
All this is deplorable. For while honest. 
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it may be, at heart, he must appear to be a 
knave. He himself suffers, in self-respect, 
in equanimity of mind, and in popular esti- 
mation. And, with him, others suffer. 
Others have relied upon his assurances, 
and are injured by his want of promptness 
and energy. 

Teachers, we believe, should turn over * 
another leaf in the study of finance. They 
should know that a stigma is becoming at- 
tached to their profession respecting this 
entire pubject And in order to overcome 
the evil, they must realize that, in money 
matters, the world eliows them no favors. 
*• f^chool-funds not recerved" is never seen 
in the counting-room. The teacher's money 
is as good as any other, people think ; and 
when ho promises and neglects to pay, they 
are very apt to think they suffer loss. The 
** root of all evil" is so deep in the popular 
mind, that people care not for " square root'* 
demonstrations on the blackboard, when 
they expect fractional currency at the 
counter. And, verily, we ourselves think 
that familiarity with ''Equations" is a poor 
fiubbtitute for equity. 



Winter Evenings: Evening Schools. 

THE winter winds are taking wing, and 
will soon be singing at our doors. 
On some, the winter twilights fall as quiet- 
ly as snows upon the roof, bri^iging mem- 
ories of fireside circles broken, never to 
be reunited. To others, the twilight will 
bring gladness and exhilaration, and mirth 
as boisterous as the whiriing blast. How 
to employ the winter's evenings is a prob- 
lem which many have not solved. Many 
a man of threescore years has never 
learned the use of a winter night What 
wonder, then, tliat so many of our young 
men should neglect the advantages which 
winter nights should bring ? 

Thousands of young men, whose days 
Are devoted to ceaseless toils in shops 



and manufactories, are passing into the 
busy scenes of mature Hfe, illiterate, un- 
reflecting, and undisciplined, although a 
proper use of their winter evenings would 
enable them to bear the sternest trials nn- 
derstandingly and successfnUy. Of the 
various means in use for advancing the 
interests of the class referred to, literary 
societies, debating dubs, and similar or- 
ganizations have long been popular. Time 
has proved that they are inadequate to the 
end proposed. The members are usually 
incompetent for their enterprise. In any 
association for mutual improvement, it has 
been said, a prerequisite is that each of the 
members has something to impart to others. 
Otherwise, the enterprise shares the &te 
of those financial schemes, in which Messrs. 
Gett and Keepe, and their speculating as- 
sociates, secure a bank charter, not because 
they have money to lend, but because they 
want to borrow. You can not bank on 
poverty as a capital, neither by association 
can you improve on ignorance as a basis. 
The money must be somewhere, or it can 
not be loaned; the information must bo 
possessed, or it can not be imparted. Tho 
debating society, consequently, has become 
a by-word. Our modem lyceuma and as- 
sociations for mutual improvement am 
usually mere myths in every respeot ex- 
cept as organizations employing profes- 
sional lecturers. These lectures are useful, 
but they do not reach the persons for whom 
our ^' young men^s associations*^ were de- 
signed to provide. The libraries con- 
nected with those associations effect some 
good results, but not to the extent usually 
supposed. The books most in demand are 
not of the most useful character. One 
copy of Rollings History, one set of Cleve- 
land's Literary Oompendiums, will suffice; 
but of a good novel twenty copies most 
be secured to meet the demand ; and in 
the case of an extravagant story, with a 
ridiculous title, twice this number will be 
needed. Of one hundred books lately 
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taken out at one of these libraries, one was 
theological, three were historical, foar bio- 
graphical, four scientific, five poetical, fire 
were narratives of travels and adventures; 
the remaining seventy-eight were novels 
Mid light fictions. 

Under these circnmstances, we saj, let 
tlio number of our night-schools be in- 
creased. We can think of no more cer~ 
tain way by which to attain the results so 
much desired. Subordination and direc- 
tion, if there were no other adrantages 
which they possess over voluntary and nn- 
goided meetings of the yonng, were alone 
aofficlent to give night-schools the prefer- 
ence over any thing which has preceded 
them. Bnt the pupils are also advanced ^ 
in solid learning. They are made capable 
of participating in debate or argument. 
And they have a taste cultivated which 
may turn their reaiing in the right direc- 
tion. In New York, the evening school 
has become a permanent and important in- 
jBtitution in connection with our regular difr- 
triot schools, and are open free to all who 
will attend. At the Cooper Union, too, are 
6¥ening classes in History, Mathematics, 
the Natural Sciences, Drawing, Perspec- 
tive, and Music, — the only requirement for 
membership being regularity of attendance. 

Evening schools, both for boys and girls, 
should become s permanent part of the 
school system, and provision shonld be 
made for the instruction of the pnpHs in 
all useM branches, the more advanced as 
well as the primary. The night-school 
ieen>e to us the very thing that wae neces- 
aary to perfect our public school system. 
Its advantages, moral and economical, no 
less than educational, can not be overstated. 
Let this important auxiliary to intellectual 
IMTOgress be approved wherever practicable. 
Turn on your gas, Messrs. School Com- 
missioners; light yonr kerosene lamps ; let 
not our school-houses, in city or country, be 
dark, dreary, and unoccupied during the 
winter evenings. 



Writers Wanted. 

IS it not strange that teachers are not 
fluent in expressing themselves upon 
the current questions of the day ? Their 
vocation takes them out of the cin^le of 
popular discussion, and tlieir thoughts are 
turned to the development of mind. But 
it is wrong that they are not better able 
to freely discuss the different systems of 
education — to criticise what is wrong in 
the modes of mental training, and to com- 
mend, in proper terms, what is right. We 
shall not now undertake to explain why 
they are thus deficient That such defi- 
dency exists is too well known for the 
credit of the profession. True, the teach- 
ers' institutes, and other educational meet- 
ings, have of late years done something 
to *^ draw out^ some of those who attend. 
But, very few take active- part in such 
exercises, and hence little has reaUy been 
accomplished in that direction. 

The writing for our educational journals 
is done by the few, and not by tlie many. 
There is no good reason why this should 
be so, for all are thoughtful and have 
opinions of value which they have cull«d 
from their own peculiar experiences. "Why 
should they not write? A full and free 
interchange of opinions, and a thorough 
diacussion of ways and means of educating 
would be profitable to all. 

Now we consider it fair to presume that 
our readers sympathize with us, in our 
endeavors to promote the interests of edu- 
cation in the publication of the AicEiaoAK 
EniroATioKAL Monthly. Hence we say, 
^^ writers wanted, '^ and we appeal to all 
educators, everywhere, to improve them- 
selves, and help the Monthly by wielding 
their pens upon subjects which have been 
thoroughly digested in their minds. The 
aggregate of such efforts would prove won- 
derfully profitable to the cause. Give us» 
in concise style, items of educational in- 
telligence. Use learning and research in 
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preparing soiendfio articles — of two to 
three of our pages in length. We ore al- 
ways ready to pay a reasonable price for 
them. We are specially in need of short, 
spicy dialogues for school exercises and 
exhibitions. Not one writer in a thousand 
possesses the peculiar qualifications re- 
quired for producing a good and pointed 
dialogue. Hence such articles are all the 
more appreciated, since there is great need 



of them, with such great scarcity. For 
the right kind of original dialogues, we are 
ready to pny liberally. 

Ck)mmunications for which payment is 
expected should have the price marked 
upon them. The money will be sent with 
the number which contains the article. 
When no price is named, we shall assume 
that the article is intended for a contri* 
bution. 



EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



Tarrttowk, November 17, 1865. 
FHONOGRAFHT AND TACHTGRAPHY. 

MR, ^EDITOR— Wliile everything else 
has been benefited by tho many time 
and labor saving inventions of modem sci- 
ence and art, writing alone remains as slow 
and laborious as it was centuries ago. This 
can pcarcely be tolerated longer. The re- 
quirements of the age demand an immedi- 
ate improvement of uur means of represent- 
ing thought by written signs, commensurate 
with our other increased facilities for aup 
menting and transmitting knowledge. We 
can not afford the loss of time and labor 
caused by our present method. We must 
have something briefer, simpler, and more 
exact. A radical change in our system of 
writing must be made ; and as brevity, 
simplicity, and exactness can be best at- 
tained by making our writing phonetic, this 
will, undoubtedly, be a characteristic element 
of the new system. But too much must not 
be expected of this element, in bringing 
about the desired reform. It will delay, 
rather than hasten the change; for, with 
the majority it will be receivSi with disfa- 
vor, and tolerated only because of the ad- 
vantages incidentally connected with it. 

Of the several so-called improved systems 
of writing, phonography has been the most 
popular and successful, and deservedly so ; 
yet there has long been felt the necessity for 
a system that, while avoiding the objection- 
able features of Mr. Pitman's, should embody 
all of its good points, together with several 
others to which phonography lays no claim. 

While it is essential that every soimd in 
the language should have its representa- 
tive sign, and that the written word should 
contain a sign for every sound in the spoken 
word, and no otJieVy it is quite aa essential 
that the power of these signs should be de- 
termined by form alone ; and that the signs 
be such that they may be written connectedly 



and without blending with each other. They 
should also be simple— if possible, formed by 
one stroke of the pen, and such that the 
writing will flow naturally finom left to righL 
and the word-forms be easily written and 
graceful. These last should never extend 
far above, nor below the line of writing, nor 
even turn back upon themselves. These are 
no easy conditions to satisfy ; but they must 
be satisfied, before otir present system will be 
given up. 

The latest " improvement" that has been 
published, is a style of phonetic short-hand, 
called tachygraphy, in which the author 
claims to have fulfilled all the requirements 
of a practically perfect system. " It is," he 
says, " the result of a practical effort to con- 
form the system of Mr. Isaac Pitman to the 
beauty of its theory." He says, further, 
" The phonographic theory was simple and 
beautiful, but it was departed from so widely 
in practice, that its value was nearly lost 
We have given expression to that originid 
design. We have wrought out a svstem 
as simple in fact as in theory." This is 
a strong assertion ; and if it proves true, 
tachygraphy is the long-desired system, and 
the world is greatly indebted to Mr. Ldndsley 
for it. But it would not be improper to ex- 
amine the system a little, before assenting 
to its author's not over-modest claims. Un- 
der the head of "legibility" (Preface "Com- 
pendium," page 4), we read, " This system is, 
in this respect, far superior to any previous 
system of short-hand ;" and further, " It is, 
in this respect, tar superior to long-hand." 
And with regard to '* brevity," he says, ** In 
phonetic short-hand we make one simple 
stroke, for each simple sound." 

These are plain statements ; but imfortur 
nately,it is upon these two "cardinal" points 
especially, that tachygraphy signally mils. 

Of the twenty-four consonantal signs in 
the alphabet of this svstem, five (represent- 
ing the simple sounos, h, w, y, j, and dti) 
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are compounds of other consonantal sig^ 
(representing r. 1, t, and d), with frequently 
recurring vowel signs. For example, " j" is 
a compound of the two signs " ft" and ** d,'' 
so that the words "jam" and "Adam" look 
precisely alike when written according to 
tachygraphy. " W" likewise is a compound 
of •• a" and " r," so that '* wise" and " arise" 
are expressed by the same signs ; and the 
same ambiguity is likely to occur with the 
use of the other tliree. An attempt has 
been made to obviate this diflBculty by the 
introduction of an element quite as damag- 
ing to the system. This is the " connecting 
stroke," a ^ent sign, likely to be mistaken 
for a " dash" vowel sign. 

Again, the so-called simple signs for j and 
ch so closely resemble the compound signs 
which represent the compound sounds ** dl" 
and *' tl," that they can scarcely be disting- 
guished,even when written with the greatest 
care. 

With the vocal signs, the case is much 
the same, although upon these, rests the 
chief claim of tachygraphy for superiority 
over phonography. In fact, veiy little ex- 
amination will suffice to show that the author 
speaks the exact truth, when he says, " We 
represent the vocal sounds as definitely as 
the consonantal." There are nineteen vocal 
Bounds, of which six are represented by small 
semicircles ; six by dashes ; five by " diamond 
points;" and two by dots. The first six 
signs are good, and would generally be dis- 
tinct, if it were not for the compound conso- 
nant signs above mentioned. 

The dashes are not so good. They are 
not very distinct, at best ; besides, they will 
frequently blend with other signs, in spite of 
the greatest care ; while many combinations, 
of frequent occurrence, can never be written 
connectedly, without merging the vowel 
signs with the consonants, so that they are 
lost entirely. 

Such combinations as occur in the words, 
do, took, cup, none, bold, etc., may be men- 
tioned as examples of this. The diamond 
points are liable to the same objection. They 
are compounds of the last-mentioned signs, 
and often blend with other signs, so as to 
lose the first or second half, while the re- 
maining half represents some sound entirely 
diflTerent from the one intended. 

The two dots, representing the frequently 
recurring sounds al in air, and e in met, 
cannot *' be joined in outline" at all, although 
this is a })oint, the importance of which, the 
author truly suys, " Can scarcely be overesti- 
mated." 

And judging from the number of detached 
vowel signs, other than dots, that are scattered 
over the pages of engraved tachygraphy, one 
would think that, either the assertion, that 
" the engraved forms of these signs are such 
as to insure the best joinings with the conso- 
nants." must be taken with more than usual 
allowance, or else we must abandon our long- 
cherished hopes of a system of writing that 



shall be at once sdentific, brief, and fluent. 
These are not the only points upon which 
tachygraphy &ll8, not only far short of the 
phonographic theory, but of phonography 
itaelf. But even it were superior in every 
other respect, such minor virtues, however 
desirable, could never atone for so great a 
lack of clearness and precision. These alone 
must destroy the practical utility of the 
tjBiem. Very respectfully, 

J. RiCHABDSOlT. 



Astoria, Long I»land, Nov. 8, 1865. 

IT strikes me that the term tee, behind 
which editors and critics are prone to 
conceal their insignificance, is singularly po- 
tent. On one occasion, Charles Matthews. Sr., 
while reading the London Times, came upon 
a sharp critique concerning his mode of act- 
ing, which so excited him, that he shouted, 
" Who the devil are wef If they were one 
man, why I could horsewhip him, or call 
him out. But who knows, there may be a 
dozen of them, all fools, who have to crowd 
their brains together to make one second- 
rate article Y* Some persons have ^plained 
the use of this term by asserting that editors 
and critics regard themselves as the mouth- 
pieces of public sentiment. This reminds 
me of a joke by John Van Boren : *' In old 
times," said he, " when any Democrat said, 
'my friends' do not like this or that, he 
meant my father, or Silas Wrieht; but 
when Horatio Seymour speaks of lus friends, 
nobody knows whom he meana" Just so 
with editors and book-critics : they are self- 
constituted mouth-pieces of the public ; and 
their importance is «^-importance, gener- 
ally speaking. (Perhaps I could have put 
this saving phrase a little earlier in the sen- 
tence ; but then these modified expressions 
are, by no means, so forcible as point-blank 
denunciation). 

Perhaps, by this time, you are wondering 
what is the drift of these remarks. Simply 
this. In your November number, a notice 
of Dr. Smith's *' Principia Latina" is made 
the vehicle of slurring remarks concerning 
Dt. Arnold's method of teaching Latin. 1 
have not seen Dr. Smith's work, but, as it is 
indorsed by Prof. Drisler, I suppose that it 
is good. But Dr. Arnold's system is good 
also, and is the only system by which a 
ti^orough and accurate knowledge of the 
language can be obtained. It gives ns the 
language, little by littie, by a careful ar- 
rangement of exercises and continued repe- 
tition. It gives us a synthetical know- 
ledge of the language, and so fixes what wo 
we have learned, that it becomes part and 
parcel of our mind ; in other words, is thor- 
oughly digested and assimilated. Other sys- 
tems give us the analysis of the language, 
but leave us in ignoi-ance of the synthesis, 
EC that, if I may so speak, the knowledge is 
in lumps, crude and undigested. Every per- 
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8on who has used this Bjstem, as applied to 
the modern languages by Ollendorf and 
Manesca, feels its superioiitj over all other 
systems. 

Yet, I do not contend that Dr. Arnold per- 
fected his system. His works are defective. 
I do contend, however, that his system is the 
only true system. Drs. Anthon and Uark- 
ness, in their elementary works, have adopted 
it, though in a somewhat modified condition ; 
and it has been introduced, more or less, 
into the new editions of every standard ele- 
mentary work in this country and Eng- 
land, a 



Boston, Nov. 21, 1865. 

MB. EDITOR~You are rather severe 
in your editorial on the "Ignorance 
of Teachers," in your November num- 
ber. Just when we were giving you great 
credit for a fearless advocacy of true princi- 
ples, without regard to the interest of pub- 
lishers, or favor of friends, you turn the 
same keen weapons udoq us. It may be all 
true ; but that is j us t why we do not relish it. I 
do not doubt that the storm of indignation, 
raised by this expose, will be wafted on such 
a tornado of remonstrances, that this little 
note will lie unnoticed among more import- 
ant papers ; yet I must mention my apology ; 
for so long as I am a teacher, I will not sub- 
mit to such a castigation, without showing 
some signs of life. I am astonished, sir, 
that you could so far presume upon the stu- 
pidity of teachers, as to tell them such 
unpalatable truths. You would not dare 
tell the clergy half the truth, nor the legal 
profession, nor even the editorial fraternity. 
Now, Mr. Editor, whose fault is it that we 
are not as snutrt as other men? Are we 
to blame, because we can not endure the 
vitiated air in school-rooms that were never 
designed to be ventilated ? Are we weaker 
than others, because our associations lower 
us ? With your extended views of the " for- 
mation of human idiosyncracies," you can 
not be ignorant of the fact that mind acts 



on mind, as certainly as, by the eternal laws 
of attraction, matter acts on matter; and 
that if we associate with the low, the ignorant, 
and the rude, even among our pupils, we 
lose the "grace" which our more favored 
brethren enjoy, who walk among the kings 
of the earth If more of pleasure, and less 
of the sternness of duty had fallen, with the 
sunlight of prosperity, upon us, we, too^ 
might have " graced your parlor," and have 
been less " dogmatic," and even less " ser- 
vile;" — iervile, ah, that is the nnkindeet 
cut of all 1 I beg you to observe, good dr, 
that when we bow a little lower than usual 
to your distinguished Mends, it is through 
no want of self-respect ; nor is it through 
any desire to flatter you. We have learned 
that a proper respect for good and true men 
is a rare virtue among our youth. What 
we teach them, shall we not practice ? 

And, besides, it is ridiculous for us to as- 
pire to the dignity of a learned profession, Is 
it? I think I see, Mr. Editor, under aU this 
censure, a kind intent; but couldn't you 
have sugar-coated the pill a little, to make it 
more palatable ? Do allow us to aspire, even 
if that aspiration is fruitless. You will surely 
give us the chance which our dark^ brethren 
now enjoy, of trying our powers on a higher 
plane tnan heretofore ? 

But is there no excuse or palliation for 
these facts? The poor overworked teacher 
is cramped within the limits of five hnndied 
a year or less, while the easy parson, his 
neighbor, feels that a thousand a vear is 
quite insufficient. And then, what do most 
parents care for a teacher ? How highly do 
they value his services I How slow tney aie 
to acknowledge or pay for superior exod- 
lence ! It is not wonderftd that our more 
active men leave the profession — for so I 
choose to call it— of the teacher, and take a 
position in life where merit can find higher 
appreciation and better jmy. But enough t 
Tne subject is too broad for a hasty note. 
When occasion requires it, Mr. Editor, yoa 
may count on me for a defence of the brotnez^ 
hood. D. P 
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New York.— The autumn institutes for 
teachers have been well attended, and much 
has been accomplished in training the teach- 
ers for the winter campaign. 

The institute of the western district of 
Monroe County closed a two weeks' session 
on the 20th of October. Prof. Hoose, of 
Lima, and Dr. Cruikshank, of Albany, were 
the regular instructors. Spicy and interest- 
ing lectures were delivered by these gentle- 
men, by Dr. Robinson, of Rochester UniveJ^ 
sity, and by several other earnest educators. 



Miss Potter, of Falley Seminary, gave some 
good readings. About two hundred teachers 
were in att^dance, and the interest was wcdl 
sustained throughout. 

The Teachers* Institute for the North- 



ern portion of Cayuga County, was held at 
Meridian, commencing Monday, October 9, 
18G5, and continued two weeks. About 
one hundred teachers were in attendance : 
and so far as known, all felt well paid for 
their time and expenses. They were thor- 
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oaghly instructed in the vaiioos branches 
ta^^t in our common schools, by Commis- 
sioner Wilkinson and Professor Arnold, as- 
Bifited by other experienced teachers. 

David Beattie, Esq., of t)unkirk, N. 

T., writes under date of October 14th : 
•• The annual session of the Teachers' Insti- 
tute of Chautauque County closed yesterday. 
FVw two weeks the inhabitants of lovely 
Frodonia have welcomed to their homes an 
unusually large concourse of teachers. The 
catalogue will embrace about four hundred 
and finy names ; and a very large percenta^ 
are names of those who attended regularly 
throughout the session. The instructors 
were Dr. French, of the State Normal School 
at Albany ; Mr. Barker Price, of Grammar 
School No. 7, of BuflEalo ; and Mr. Wedge, of 
Fredonia. The instruction was mostlv of a 
thorough and practical character, and from 
the force of circumstances, in the lecture 
form. The best of feeling prevailed. The 
itrict discipline maintained by the commis- 
sioners is worthy of special commendation. 
The services of Dr. French are alrt?ady be- 
spoken for the coming year, by a unani- 
mous voice of the teachers present. Tliis is 
a good measure ; as that gentleman will be 
able to make his instruction a continuation 
of the present term's work." 

" The proceedings concluded with a grand 
sociable and promenade-concert. All will 
remember these two weeks as a bright spot 
in life. We claim to be the banner county. 
Who will dispute our claim f* 

The friends of the University of 

Rochester will rejoice to know that the full 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars has 
been subscribed for its additional endow- 
ment. Tlie whole number of subscribers to 
this sum is thirty-six. and the largest sub- 
scription is $25,000, by Mr. Tracy H. Harris, 
of the Madison avenue church of this city. 
It was Mr. Harris who first responded, in the 
sum of $5,000, to an editorial article, pub- 
lished last year in the Examiner, on the ne- 
cessities of the University, and the claims of 
such institutions on the benefactions of men 
of means. This was the beginning of the 
subscription, which Mr. Harris himself has 
had the honor of closing by an additional 
$20,000. The next largest subscriber is the 
Hon. William Kelly, the Chairman of the 
Board of I'rustees, for $10,000 ; and $500 is 
the smallest amount given by any one indi- 
vidual, except one of $300, and another of 
$100, The good work thus successfully com- 
pleted, will be felt in all the future history 
of the University.— jELi'ami/i<?r. 

At a meeting of the Cornell Univer- 
sity, September 5th, the Board of Trustees 
was formerly organized, and measures 
adopted to secure the munificent donation 
of half a million of dollars from the Hon. 
Ezra Cornell A committee reported that 



the gift would be in the fbrm of a bond, 
with good securities, paying not less than 
seven per cent, interest. 



Union College, at Schenectady has 



recently adopted two Baccalaureate courses 
for the election of students, equal in length, 
and designed also to be equal in amount of 
study and discipline. Brown University has 
for several years been acting upon this prin- 
ciple. The University of New York, and 
Rutg^v College, of New Jersey, some time 
since, adopted the same plan. 

New England. — Tlie report of the Trus- 
tees of the proposed Vermont Agricultural 
College, has just been laid before the Legis- 
lature. It annoonces the not unexpected 
fiurt that it is impossible to raise by subscrip- 
tion the $100,000 which the charter requires 
as a condition precedent to the continued 
existence of the corporation. Almost all the 
subscriptions were made contingent vpcm 
the college being located in some specified 
place ; and not more than $25,000 could be se- 
cured even in that way. Finding it impossible 
to establish the college as an independent 
institution, the trustees opened negotiations 
for a union with one or more of the existing 
colleges. Middlebury wholly declined such 
a union ; Norwich did the same at first, but 
afterwards expressed a willingness to recon- 
sider the subject. The University of Ver- 
mont was more favorably disposed, and at 
length the trustees of the two institutions 
agreed upon a plan of union, which, if sanc- 
tioned by the Legislature, will consolidate 
the two, and secure, as is hoped, all the 
advantages of both. A bill for that purpose 
is now pending, and is quite likely to be 
come a law. 

At the late competitive declamation 

at Harvard College, ** open to all af^licants 
from the new freshmen class, the first pre- 
mium was awarded to a student who lost 
his arm, serving as a captain in the Confed- 
erate army ; the second, to a young man of 
negro descent, the first undergraduate of that 
race who has ever been admitted into the 
university." 

A gentleman in New Orleans is said 

to have donated $5,000,000 to Amherst Col- 
lege, Massachusetts. Perhaps, it is also said, 
Amherst College will believe it when they 
see ihe money. 

The last report of the American Edu- 
cation Society states that in 1860 eight prin- 
cipal colleges of New England made up a 
total catalogue of 2,264 undergraduates ; but 
in 1864-'65 they together numbered only 
1,848. 

New Jebset.— Eflforts are being made to 
establish in Hudson City a free German Ajnei^ 
ican academy ; and for l^e benefit of the enter- 
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prise, a grand concert was given by the 
" Gomischter Choir" in that city on Monday 
night last. 

Penhsylvakia. — The yearly income of 
Giraxd College is about $200,000 ; and there 
are now in tne institution five hundred and 
sixty-three orphan boys, with thirty-seven 
vacancies. 

Maktlakd. — The colored people of Balti- 
more recently purchased a hall, at a cost of 
$16,000, and dedicated i^ to education and 
literature. 

Illinois.— The Chicago Board of Education, 
in an elaborate report upon teachers' sala- 
ries, say that it is discreditable to a city like 
Cliicago, that the highest price paid to a 
female teacher is $500, while a large pro- 
portion of them do not receive si^cient 
compensation for their services to meet their 
necessary expenses. 



The number of pupils in the Normal souri. 



Department of the Normal University, last 
year, was 282 ; in the Model School, 411 ; 
total, G03. 

The proceedlnffs of the Second An- 



nual Convention of the Bryant, Stratton & 
Co.'s Commercial College Association, re- 
cently held at Cliicago, have been published 
in a handsome pamphlet of one hundred 
pages. It gives a full report of the various 
discussions, papers on Commercial Instruc- 
tion, etc. The officers of the association 
are, S. S. Packard, New York, president; 
B. C. Spencer, Milwaukee, vice-president; 
J. V. K. Chapman, Rochester, recording 
secretary; L. A. Gray, Portland, treasu- 
rer; E. R. Felton, Cleveland, correspond- 
ing secretary. The next convention is to 
be held at Cleveland, July 10, 1806. * 

Indiana. — The temples of learning seem 
not to be regarded with much reverence. 
The Superintendent of Instruction says: 
" There is one fact which stands out "with 
g^eat prominence in nearly all my meetings 
with trustees — namely, a shameful abuse of 
school property. It is stated that, in some 
cases, the school-house doors are broken or 
battered down with rails, to let in parties 
who hack, cut, and break, or otherwise mar 
and defile the desks and other ftimiture, 
This is a species of barbarism that should 
bo checked, and checked at once. Every 
school-house is public property ; hence, ev- 
ery man, woman, and cliild should feel an 
interest in preserving this property. It is 
property set apart for the sacred purposes of 
education, and vandal indeed must he be 
who wantonly impairs or abuses it." This 
species of vandalism is not peculiar to Illi- 
nois. 

Tbhubssee. — The freedmen's schools, un- 
der the management of Colonel John Ogden, 
Me multiplying m rapidly m the means of 



the several commissioners sustaining them 
will justify. The pupils evince an eager 
desire to learn, and are making rapid prog- 
ress. At Clarksville, twenty teachers will 
be employed this winter. At Nashville, 
Gallatin, Franklin, Columbia, and other 
points, earnest teachers are at work. The 

Principal of the schools at Columbia, Mr. £i. 
leers, who has now only three assistants^ 
expects to enroll eight hundred pupils thig 
winter, and to establisli twelve or more ad 
ditionai schools in the county. General Fiak 
and Ills subordinate officers afford the Freed- 
men Commissions all the protection in their 
power ; deprived of such military protection, 
their scho<^, it is said, would be broken up 
in a week. 

MiBSouBi. — ^Professor James H. Robinson, 
of Danville, who was presented to the Grand 
Jury of Montgomery County one year ago, 
for teaching negro children to read, is now 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Mia- 



The First Annual Report of the Su- 
perintendent and Secretary of the Board of 
St. Joseph Public Schools furnishes some in- 
teresting facts. " The schools had been in 
operation a little more than a year, when, 
in consequence of the breaking out of the 
rebellion, your board found themselves de- 
prived of tlie aid which they had received 
from the State, and were thus reluctantly 
compelled to order the schools to be closed. 
By no means the least evil resulting to Mis- 
souri from the vrar, was the almost universal 
suspension of the public schools throughout 
the State. In St. Joseph the disastrous oon- 
sequcnces were especially visible. Though 
the private schoohi were full, hundreds of 
children and youth were left vdthout the 
means of acquiring even an ordinary Eln^ 
lish education ; no provision was made for 
their instruction, and they were growing up 
in ignorance, while acquiring on the street 
the habits which make them dangerous in 
society." Under the drcumstances, it ap- 
pears, it was resolved at a meeting held m 
August, 1864, to reoi)en the public schoolB. 
The superintendent then appointed, secured 
teachers, prosecuted his. work vigoroualy, 
and, as his report shows, has done much to 
remedy the evils which existed. 

M1S8I8SIFPI. — The University of Missiai- 
sippi, after a suspension of nearly four year% 
will soon be opened for the reception of stu- 
dents. The Rev. Dr. John N. Waddell is 
president of the faculty. 

Canada. — The Superintendent of Educa- 
tion for Canada East reports that three nor- 
mal schools recently opened are making &ir 
progress, five hundred and seventy-five 
pupils have received diplomas, of whom 
three hundred are now teaching. The local 
boards in the province last year licensed siz 
hundred and toirty-three teachers. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 



^f^HE anthor of the latest popular series of 
jL English Grammars announces his inten- 
tion to introduce " some radical changes in this 
de|>artment of education.** In the prefiice to 
his first book,' which is designed for beginners, 
ho very modestly says : " The common mode of 
teaching grammar seems to us rather an in- 
verted one. Children are worried for years in 
the abstractions of analysis and parsing, from 
which they often acquire a loathing and per- 
manent dislike to grammar itself; yet, aiter 
all, when they quit school, most of them 
know, in regard to language, but little of 
that, for which, especially, they were sent to 
school, — namely, to speak and write their 
mother tongue with propriety;*' and he pro- 
poses " to put the science of grammar upon a 
more simple, natural, and practical basis.** 

The book contains one hundred and sixty- 
eight pages. The first thirty-five pages con- 
tain one hundred and thirty-nine statements 
or definitions — '' All the important ones {deJU 
nitiona) needed in the study of g^mmar." 
The remaining twenty-one pages of Part I. 
are occupied by short sentences, for the ex- 
amination of the pupil, intended to illustrate 
the various properties of the nine " parts of 
speech." Part II. g^ves the inflections of 
nouns, lists of pronouns, conjugation of verbs, 
and other matter pertaining to Etymology, 
with little or no variation from the majority 
of writers on this subject; certainly with 
little, if any improvement. Part lU. con- 
tains sixteen rules of syntax, with a few 
"correct" and "incorrect** examples under 
each; a "general formula** for parsing; a 
few pages devoted to the " analysis of sen- 
tences ;'* a few pages of false syntax ; and a 
few pages of Orthography, Etymology, and 
Pros<xiy, closing with the very modest sug- 

fistion, that the pupil "should now study 
erl's Common School Grammar.** 

On reading the preface, we naturally look 
for sometliing new, in matter or in manner, 
which shall give promise of the accomplish- 
ment of valuable results. But we look in 
vain. While many of the definitions are 
faultless, and the illustrations apt, we find 
much that may fairly be criticised. 

There are too many definitions, for the 
space they occupy, or for the declared pur- 
pose of the book -, constituting a maze circu- 
lated to confuse and bewilder the minds of 
children. On page 26, we have the defini- 
tion of a participial noun ; on page 29, the 
definition of a ])articipial adjective, and on 
page 80, a statement respecting the form of 
the present participle, and of the perfect par- 
ticiple, the pupil not yet having been in- 
formed what a participle is : which " seems 
to us rather an invert^l" order. Several in- 

U) First Lbssoxs in Evoluh Oramhar, br Siuon 
Kerl, a. M. Chicago : 8. C. Origg* A Co. 168 pp. 
Mcu. 



conc^ities of this kind are found in the 
book, culminating, near the end, in this or- 
der of topics: "Letters,** "Accent/* "Syllar 
bles,** "Words.** How can the pupil use 
accent without tiyllable f or what significance 
have ** penult" and "antepenuU'* without 
words? 

On page 26 again, "A personal pronoun 
is one of those pronouns which distinguish 
the grammatical persons.'* Distinguish the 
" grammatical persons," how t In what way 
shall the pupil determine this? Again, "A 
relative pronoun is a pronoun that stands in 
close relation to an antecedent, and joins to 
it a descriptive clause." This may be true 
of the poation and efiect of the relative pro- 
noun ;— rbut is it a definition? What w a 
relative pronoun ? is a question which this 
statement of the author does not answer. 

Page 27 : "A compound relative pronoun 
is, who, which, or what, with ever, or soever 
annexed.*' Yes! that is true of its forma- 
tion in the examples given, and would be a 
correct answer to the question, "How are 
some of the compound relatives formed?" 
We say some, because *' what," is generally 
considered to be a compound relative pro- 
noun without the addition of ever or soever. 
Hence, justly may the reader exclaim, 
"Well! you have made the thing, Mr. 
Grammarian ! but what m it V* 

In the classification of verbs, page 31: 
" Verbs are divided, according to their rela- 
tion to subjects, into finite and not finite." 
Is this true; are verbs so divided? Not, 
does any other grammarian so divide them, 
but, can they he so divided? Are the third 
^singular present laughs, and the present in- 
finitive to laugh, difiTerent verbs in class, or 
different parts of the same verbs f If they 
are different parts of the same verb, how are 
they different classes of verbs? "A finite 
verb is a verb that predicates the act or state 
of it« subject.'* Is it? What does finite 
mean? What constitutes a finite verb? — 
the fact that it " predicates the act or state 
of its subject!*' Is there no better reason? 
Then what is help, in the entreaty, " Hercules, 
help me!'* Is it a "finite** or "not finite" 
verb? Does it predicate any thing of its 
subject? Certainly not, because predicate 
moans to afl3rm, and nothing is afiirmed. 
Why then is not the imperative classed 
among the " not finite,** where, according to 
Uu; d^nition, it belongs? 

" A verb that is not finite does not predi- 
cate the act or state of its subject." 

" V(»rb8 that are not finite may be divided 
into two clajBses — infinitives and participles.*' 
" There are two infinitives : the present and 
the perfect." "There are two participles: 
the present and the perfect." There are 
then, according to this, two classes of " not 
finite'* verbs, and two in each claa»— fbnr in 
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all! trnlj fonnidable classes! Our author 
tells us '* there are two participles ;" and yet, 
in his conjugation of verbs, in Part II., he 
invariably gives us three. Which is the 
correct number? 

Page 32 : " To. the sign of the infinitive, 
is omitted, when the infinitive is combintKl 
with an auxiliary verb: Example, "I can 
(to) study — i. c., I am able to study." Aux- 
iliary verbs are such as may, might, can, 
must, shall, will, etc. We may (to) accept 
such twaddle, or we miffht (to) accent it, or 
we could (to) accept it ; but it is hardly prob- 
able that we shall (to) accept it: though, 
perhaps, we ought to accept it, since the to, 
in this last clause, is not omitted. 

Page 85 : " Hence there are auxiliary verbs 
that express voice ; as, was captured." Was 
captured, is evidently in the passive voice; 
and if the auxiliary was expresses fHnce, it 
expresses passive voice ; and hence, vxzs wri- 
ting, in the sentence, he was writing, must 
be a verb in the X)as8ive voice. 

Pago Go : " The nominative and the objec- 
tive case of nouns are alike. The nomina- 
tive and the objective case of pronouns are 
generally different" If the "ease'* "are*' 
alike, with the noun, and the " case" '* are'* 
different, with the pronoun, why are it so ? 

Our author doubtless intended this : The 
nominative and the objective cases of nouns 
are alike. But are they alike? 

If tlie objective case is like the nominative 
coAe, then the two constitute but one e<is6. 

We have sufficiently extended our notice, 
but we cannot refrain from giving Mr. Kerl's 
description of some of the " marks" in punc- 
tuation. "The period," he says, "denotes 
the longest pause, or a full stop. The colon 
denotes the next shorter pause. The semi- 
colon denotes the next shorter pause. The 
comma denotes the shortest pause." Nothing 
clearer is given ; and the pupil is left to con- 
jecture how long the " longest pause" is, and 
how sliort these " shorter pauses are. But 
has time any thing to do with these pauses ? 
Does it not often occur, in a discourse, that a 
longer suspension of voice is required at a 
comma than at a period? What does our 
author mean by "longest" and "shortest?" 
We confess our inability to comprehend him. 

There are many other defects in the book, 
less prominent, perhaps, than those we have 
noticed, yet of sufficient importance greatly 
to mar its usefulness. rewritten, rear- 
rangeil, and pruned of its inconsistencies and 
absurdities, it might be a valuable book. 

Among the many biographies of the late 
President' we have seen none, which, for 
clear comprehension of its subject, perspicu- 
ity of style, and unflagging interest of nar- 



(2)Thr Lipr aitd Tikrs op Abraham Li.^coi.n, Sixteenth 
Pi-enideiit of the United Stitten. Tncludiiiff hiH Speeches, 
MeM>ageti. Inaueuralt, I'rocUmstionn, etc., etc. i\y \$. 
Y. Rk-ckktt, .Vf. D.. Author of "Our Oreat dtptains." 
" Philaotbropic Renults or the W»r," etc.. etc. PhUa- 
delpWa: Bradley 4c Co. 8vo, pp. 760. Portrait and three 
Ultutrationa. 



rative, have impressed us more favorably 
than that from the })en of Dr. Brockett. 
Abraham Lincoln, from his boyhood to his 
death, stands out unmistakably as the cen- 
tral figure of the book ; and, unlike some 
other works of the class, in which the sub- 
ject of the biography is made merely a hook 
upon which to hang a history of the times, 
or of a particular political party, this " Life" 
is of the bona-fide sort, in which contempo- 
raneous history is made to serve its legiti- 
mate purpose. We particularly admire the 
dear, easy, and unaffected style in which 
this book is written. With sufficient ani- 
mation, at times rising into eloquence, it 
never wearies the reader with abstractions, 
or " overcomes" him by sounding phrases. It 
is, in this respect, like the conversation of a 
sensible well-bred person addressed to every- 
day people — in fact, a book for the people's 
readmg. We wish more of our authors pos- 
sessed this happy knack of writing with vi- 
vacity, ease, and a sensible use of homely 
Saxon. 

The documentary portion of the work, 
such as addresses, messages, orders, etc., are 
presented with sufficient rallnefs to illustrate 
ix)th the official life and the personal char- 
acteristics of Mr. Lincoln — who, in the prep- 
aration of State Papers, had a style pre-emi- 
nently his own. Throughout the whole 
biography, also, the author seems to have 
preferred to let Mr. Lincoln tell his own 
story as far as possible; and the book is 
crowded with choice anecdotes and sayings 
of the President, and with such interesting 
detail of his personal and private life as en 
able us fully to comprehend his character. 

Mr. Wylie's book,* which he has been so 
long and so carefully preparing, is now near- 
ly ready. In its preparation, the earnest 
author has been aided by working Cliristians 
everywhere. Among them are the names of 
pastors of flourishing churches, editors of 
leading and influential papers, presidents 
and professors in colleges, teachers in sem- 
inaries and schools, and business men who 
find time for culture and devotion. All 
these, side by side, give evidence of Christian 
oneness in purpose, work, and worship. The 
object of the book is to aid in educating 
(both by instruction and development) every 
student as an accountable religious being, in 
the performance of his highest duty, and 
the enjoyment of his greatest happiness. 

The plan observed in the preparation of 
the book has been as follows : {a) To form 
an outline of the great doctrines and duties 
of religion, as these regard God and man ; 
giving prominence to such as especially claim 
the attention of youth, and tend to shape 
the course of life. (6) Selections of Scrip- 
ture were then made, enforcing and illustrat- 
ing the given topic by precept, narrative, etc. 

(S) WoRSBir IH THE School-room, by Rev. W. T. Wrui. 
8vo, mor. do. extia. 624 pp., f2.fi0. New York, Pbilft- 
dtlphia and Chicago : Shermerbom, Banerofl k Ctt. 
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(fi) Aflor that, appropriate psalms and ujians 
"were chosen, keeping constantly in view the 
oombination of strength and beautj, so that 
the choicest spiritual and poetical produc- 
tions of our language, in youth, might be 
treasured up. {d) Iho adaptation of music 
to the hymns was considered a most im- 
portant and difficult matter : several leading 
composers were consulted, and the final ar- 
rangement and adaptation of the music to 
the words was made by T. J. Cook, of New 
York, whose name is a guaranty for the ju- 
dicious execution of the work, {e) In view 
of the fact that many young teachers might 
hesitate, unaided, to> lead their pupils in 
prayer, each page of the lesson was placed 
in the hands of some earnest (christian edu- 
cator, and after its perusal, a prayer was 
written by him, adapted especially to that 
particular lesson. We have more than two 
nundred and fifty leading minds, of all evan- 
gelical churches in our land, participating 
in the service of prayer, thus securing variety, 
freshness, and adaptation. 

An examination of early sheets of the 
book assures us that the work is well done. 
And educators everywhere will welcome it 
as heartily as its great merits deserve. 

Our recent national troubles have caused a 
new phase in book-making, by the introduc- 
tion of what we may call war liti*ratare. 
Histories, biographies, narratives, relating 
to the war, outnumber the battles fought 
and the brigades engaged. Not the least in- 
teresting of these war>books are those de- 
scribing the sufferings of our soldiers in 
Southern prisons. Most of the narratives of 
this description are inferior as literary pro- 
ductions ; and although they often bear in- 
ternal evidence of not being " plain, unvar- 
nished tales," they are interesting and val- 
uable. The most comprehensive of these is 
that published by the Harpers.« It is more 
of a compilation than an original work, com- 
prisinfi^ not only the experiences of the au- 
thor, but the narratives of various persons 
who have enjoyed the tender mercies prof- 
fered in Southern prisons and ho^itals. 
Some of the writers show a \'ulgar bragging 
spirit, and boast of acts which, on the part 
of the Confederates, would not have been 
tolerated on Northern ground. But the 
book gives the most vivid, and perhaps the 
most reliable view of prison life in the Con- 
federacy which has been presented. The 
publishers have made it a handsome volume, 
cmbellisliing it with humorous and histor- 
ical illustrations ; and it is the work which 
must be relied upon at present by all .who 
would depend upon a single volume for a 
North-side view of Southern prisons. 



(4) Pkison Lipk i:f the South ; nt Richmond, Miicon, 
S«vanimh, Charleston. OilumbU, ('h«rlotte, Kaleijrh, 
Goldiil)orui]{(h, and Andersomillo, duriiiK thu vear» 1864 
and 1865. hy A. O. Abbott, late Lieutenant First New 
York Drairoons. M ith I1lii»t rations. New York: Har- 
per A brotben. 12ibo. pp. 3U. 9i-li. 



Santa Claus has made a hit.* Sly old 
rogue, how he must have laughed as the 
happy thought struck him I If ho laughed 
as we did, and had to try as hard as we tc 
prevent a displacement of ribs, while view- 
ing his work, he must have regretted his 
comicality. And yet we laugh again, as we 
turn to this ludicrous manifestation of phi- 
losophy. Seel the gradations which it ia 
said can be traced fiK>m the lower order of 
animals to man, are here brought to view in 
such a way that he who runs may not only 
read, but reading may laugh to his heart's 
content. Here uey are! not described in 
didactic prose, not in jingling verse, but de- 
lineated by the draughtsman's skill, standing 
in fiUl-length portraits. See that cat in the 
comer of the picture ; it is a cat, " and noth- 
ing more," except the ribbon about her neck 
But how admirably Tabby's broad face is 
repnxluced in the figures of the picture; 
each a little more human, till we sec the 
high cheek bones, the cunning but semi- 
carnivorous look of the belle. But, with Tab- 
by's riband transformed to a fashionable 
neck-tie, and with all the paraphernalia of 
la mode, she is still too nearly amliatcd tvith 
her feline prototype to tempt one t-o a kiss 
in the dark without expectation of a good 
clawing in return. Next we have a goat, as 
a type of certain characters often seen. His 
successors in the picture, notwithstanding 
their cigars, eyeglSrSses, and walking-sticks, 
are so goat-like in aspect, that we look to see 
whether Santa Claus has not represented 
them with horns sticking out fix>m their 
narrow-brimmed hats. If any of our readers 
has a vixen-wife or a siunster-aunt with a 
small restless eye, a long neck always bent 
forward to put a hooked nose into the car- 
rion of gossip or scandal, he will here trace 
her pedigree back to its source in the vulture 
tribe. Tfiie"!^ Tribe," the "GoriUa Tribe," 
the " Donkey Tribe," and others, are repre- 
sented in similar manner. They are " fancy 
sketches" in a peculiar sense. But there is 
a strong background of philosophy for them 
all. Whatever may be said about the orifi;in 
of species, every thinking man knows that 
the instincts and propensities of the lower 
animals are often strikingly apparent in the 
human race, and that tney almost invari- 
ably are accompanied by corresponding 
cranial and liGicial peculiarities. U we could 
for a moment think of criticising such un- 
pretentious but felicitous work, we could 
hardly find fault with it, even in the grada- 
tions and progressions which have most 
taxed the artist's skill. Santa Claus has 
proved himself an arti^, and has furnished 
a scientific caricature, which, while making 
school children boisterously nrerry, will pro- 
voke an audible concatenation among teach- 
ers and philosophers. 
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Strong*8 Harmony of the Gospels. For the 
Use of Students and others. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 

Spencer's Greek Kew Testament. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 S6. Sheep extra, $1 5a 

Upham's Mental Philosophy. 2 vols., 12mo, 
Cloth, $3. Abridged Edition, 12mo, Sheep, $1 60. 

Upham on the Will. l2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Whatelej's Logic ISmo, Cloth, 75 cenu. 

Whateley*s Rhetoric 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

Will8on*s Headers and Spellers. A Series of 
School and FamUy Readers: Designed to teach the Art 
of Reading in the most Simple, Natural, and Practical 
Way ; emoracing in their Flan tbe whole Range of Natu- 
ral History and the Fhysical Sciences; ahning at the 
highest D^^ree of Ustftuness, aod splendidljr illustrated. 
Coosisting of a Primer and Seven Readers. By Mjaoiub 
WiLUKni . The Primer, and FInt, Second, Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth Readers now ready. Prices : Primer, 80 cents ; 
First Reader, 46 cenU; Second Reader, 66 cents; Third 
Reader, $1 00: Fourth Reader, $1 60; Fifth Reader, $2 00. 
Primary Speller, 20 cenU ; Larger BpeUer, 46 cents. 

Willson's Manual of Instruction in Ohject Les- 
■oaa, in a Course of Elementary Instruetion. Adapted to 
the Use of the School and Family Charts, and other Aids 
in T^ching. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 

Zumpt's Latin Grammar. See AnthatCe 
ZumpCs Latin Grammar, 



Willson's and Oalkins's School and Family Charts. 

A Bexies of Colored School and Family Charts, Twenty-two in 'Number. Designed for 

a Course of Elementary Instruction in Schools and Faxnilies. By Mabcius Willson and N. A. 

Calkins. 

TliBse Charts will be 'famished either separately or in fall aets, either mounted or in sheets, and also for Family 
Uae in neat Atlas form, at the following prices. When mounted, two are on a card, of the size of each Chart, aboat 
tt by 80 inches. They are sent by null, in thutty at the prices named. 

InShMie. 

NaT. Elementary: Sixty illustrated Words 36 cents. \ 

No.n. Reading: First Lessons 86cents. 

Nalll. Reading: Second Lessons 36cents.\ 

No.IV. Reading: Third Lessons S6oenta./ 

Na v. Reading: Fourth Leseons 86 cents.' 

NaVI. Reading: FifthLessons 86oents.j 

No.VIL Elementary Sounds 86eeDts.l 

NaViri. Phonic Spelling a6cents.j 

NO.IX. WrittngChart 86centa. 

No. X. Drawing and Perspective 86 cents, i 

Na XL Lines and Measures 86oaits.i 

No.XIL Forms and Solids 86cents.i 



MomUd, 
$126. 



Na XIIL Familiar Colon, accompanied by a duplicate set of Hand Color- 
Cards 

Chromatic Scale of Colors 



II 



NaXIV. 

No. Xy. Animals. Economical Ui 

No. X VL Classification of Animals . . . 

NaXVn. Birds. Their Classification. 

Na XVI IL Repliles and Fishes 

No. XIX. Botanical Forms, &C. 

Na XX. Classification of Plants 

No. XXL Economical Uses of Plants. . 
Na XXII. Economical Uses, continued 

Price of the entire Set, in Sheets $11701 

•' " " " Mounted 180ft. 

u u u u AtksForm SOOQ. 




$160 
$180 

00 cents.! ^« <>q 
60 cents, f '* ^* 
60 cents.) ^« qa 
60 cents./ '^ "*• 

60 cents.! •« e^ 
60 cents./ »* **• 
60 cents, i ai qo 
60 cents./ '^ ^ 



See Fagea 5, 10, and 12. 



To Teachers. Superintendents of Schools, and Boards 

of Education. 



Please read with Care the following Testimony^ from the best 

Sources^ in favor of 

WILLSOJV'S READERS. 



Specidl Attention is invited to the TeetimonidU from 

Hon. G. W. Hoss, State Superintendent of Public InstructioD| 
elect, for Indiana. 

Hon. SABfUEL L. BnQG> present State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Indiana. 

Hon. Isaac T. GtOODNow, present State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Kansas. 

Rev. Joseph Denison, Prest, of State Agr. College of Kansas. 

Hon. John Swett, present State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for California. 

Prof. Wm. P. Phelps, late Principal of New Jersey State Normal 
School, and now Prin. of Imnnesota State Normal SchooL 

Hon. J. B. Chapin, present State School Commissioner of R. L . 

Hon. David N. Camp, present State Superintendent of Public In* 
struction for Connecticut 

Prof. A. P. Stone, late Pi^st, of American Inst of Instruction. 

Hon. S. S. Randall, Supt of Public Schools of New York City. 

Hon. Anson Smtth, late School Commissioner of Ohio. 

Prof. J. L. Tract, late Acting Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for Missouri. 

Dr. MosEs Barrett, Supt. of Wisconsin State Reform SchooL 

Hon. K W. Eastman, Lieutenant Governor of Iowa, and late 
President of the State Board of Education. 

Hon. D. C. Bloomer, late Member State Bd. of Education of Iowa. 

County Superintendents of the State of Iowa. 

Hon. P, B. H. Stenhousb, Regent of the University of Utah. 

Hon. B. C. Lippincott, late Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Washington Territory. 

Hon. W. E. Barnard^ President of the University of Washing- 
ton Territory. 



WiUson^s Series of Headers. 



Fnm Hon. G. W. Hoss, taU Superintmdent <tf PubUe 
Schools cf Indianapolw, and State Superintendent elect 
ilf Public Inetruetion, 

'Wnison'a Readers are remarkable books. They raise a 
most important educational problem, namely, Can skill in 
reading, Bud knowledge in the physical sciences, be suc- 
cessfully acquired at Uie t-ame time? If practice shall an- 
swer this affirmatiyely, thesie bookf>, in my Judgment, stand 
without a rlraL 

From Hon. Sahukl L. I^qq^ present State Superintend- 
ent of Public ln«tr action for Indiana. 
Wilbon'tf Readers are decide improvements in the line 
of Educational Agencies. Though new in plan, they have 
been fairly and extensively tested in a large number of the 
best conducted schools in the country, with highly satisfac- 
tory results. The manner in which the whole is prwent^d 
li as interesting as the matter is instructive and profitable. 

From Hon. Ibaao T. Goodkow, present Slate Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction far Kansas. 

Willson's Readers have been substituted for McGuffey*s. 
This is a change eminently fit to be madeL Willson's se- 
ries stands bead and shoulders above aU others, (Official 
Report.) 

Never has a change met with a more hearty i^iproval. 
A Spartan king, when ssked what a child shonld be taught, 
tnswered, ^^What he needs to know when he becomes a 
man.** Willson's Readers are an embodiment of this idea. 
Considering the amount of reading-matter, illustrations, 
paper, and style of binding, they are the cheapest Headers 
extatU, (Second Report.) 

From Rev. JonrH Dbnibon, President of Kansas State 
Agricultural CoUege. 
As reading-books for schools they are not only unsur- 
passed, but no others can compare with them. 1 can not 
do otherwlM tiian lend my name, and whatever influence 
I may possess, in commending them to all teachers and 
parents, and to all who have at heart the best interests of 
the groat and noble cause of Popular Education. 

From Hon. Jomi Swnr, presfn/ State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Calif omia. 
Mo other books adopted for onr schools are destined to 
work so radical a change for the better, in methods of in- 
•tmction, as Willson*8 Readers. They are, in my opinion, 
the most valuable books that can be placed in the hands 
of our school children. 

The California Teacher of July, ISM, say?, "Willson's 
Readers and Spellers have been adopted in all the Public 
Sdiools of San Frandsca WillB(»i*s Readers are now in 
nse in all the eehools of the ttate^ with the exception of 
Sacramento and Stockton.** 

From Prof Wm. F. Pioclps, hxte Principal of Kew Jersey 

State Normal School^ and now Prinapal of Minnesota 

State Normal School. 

I think the use of Willson's Readers will eventuate in 
affording to the young a vast amount of useful informa- 
tion, in much neglected though highly important depart- 
ments of knowledge, as well as aid them in the acquisition 
of an easy and natural style qf vocal delivery. . . . 

I tUnk this series of readers leaves nothing to be de- 
sired, either in respect to manner, matter, mode of treat- 
ment, or mechanical execution. 

From, Hon. J. B. CaK-pm^preserU State School Commis- 
sioner of Rhode Island. 
Will80ii*s Readers will do more than any others which I 
hare seen to excite in the minds of children that interest 
in study, and that love of nature, which an so essential to 
the right development of eharacter. I shall r^oioe to see 
these books in all our schools. 

Fi-om Hon. David N. Caw^ present State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Connecticut. 
These Readers seem so constructed and arranged as to 
avoid the objections which have before been raised to ^^ Sd- 
entifio Readers," and to combine all that is necessary in 
Elementary Instruction in Beading^ and in the principles 
^ Elocution^ with systematic iostructlon tn Natural Sd- 



Ffoim Prof. A. P. Stokx, lots President of the American 

Institute of Instruction. 

I am happily disappointed In finding in WiI]son*s Read- 

ers a greater variety ol interesting selections than I have 

ever met with tn any or aU other series I hare used or ex- 



From Hon. 8. 8. Rakdall, Superintendent qf Public 
Schools of New York Citn. 
The plan upon which Willson*s Readers are coastrocted 
is one which meets my fullest approbation. I know of no 
series of school-books more entiiely wcxthy of pablic confi- 
deooe and patronage. 

From Hon. Akbom Smttb. late State School ComnUssUmer 

qfOhio. 
7*he plan of Willson*s Readers posaesses characteristics 
oi great value. The reading matter can not fail to impart 
much valuable instruction upon the sul^ects Introduced, 
and the pupil will learn, not reading dmply, but much in 
regard to matters of high importance whkh be woald not 
be likely to gain in any other way. 

From Prot J. L. Tbact, late Acting Sv^erintendtnt of 
Public Instruction of MissourL 
WilUton*s Readers are a perfect success. The author 
has thoroughly popularized some of the most important 
branches of knowledge; and there is such a fruhne»s 
deamess, novdty, and vivadty in the mode of stating and 
illustrating the great truths relating to the laws of nature, 
that the scientific pages are thoroo^y well adapted to the 
purpose of Reading Lessons. 

From Dr. Mobu Babstit, Sigmkitendent of Wxseonsin 
State Reform School 

We have used Willton*s Readers— the entire aeries — 
ever since the opening of our Institutioo in 1860. I con- 
sider them the best scries of reading-books published, giv- 
ing a great variety of reading-matter, and, what ia maro^ 
conveying in eadi lesson valuable infonnaUon. 

From Hon. E. W. Eabtmak, LieuL Gov. of lowOy and late 
President of louxi State Board of Education. 
I find Will8on*s Readers to be superior to any other 
reading boolu that I have ever seen. We have oonduded 
to adopt them for the Graded Schools' here. (At Eldora, 
the residence of the Lieut Gov.) 

From Hon. D. C. Bloomxb, late member of Iowa State 
Board qf Education. 
I consider Willson's Readers to be superior to any others 
in use in the Common Schools of Uiis state. Their gener- 
al introduction into all our schools would, in my o^ioo, 
be attended with the happiest results. 

From CouvTY Supkbimtkhdxhtb of the alsof lawa. 

We, the undersigned. County Snperintendentsi, liavlng 
examined Willson's series of Readers, and r»r^erring them 
above eUl others witli which we are acquainted, do cordial- 
ly recommend that they be introduced into the schools of 
our respective counties. 

Wx. M. Bbookb, Superintendent of Fremont Comity, 
and Principal of Tabor Literary Institute. 

J. R. Little, Superintendent of MiUs County. 
. J. A. WooDe, Superintendent of Page County. 

R. S. HuoiiEa, Superintendent <rf Jefiierson 0>unty. 

Rev. D. V. Smock, Superintendent of Keokuk County. 

J. Root, Jr., Superintendent of Iowa County. 

R. F. RiPLKY, Superintendent of Hardin County. 
(Separate testimonials have been reodved from other 
county superintendents of Iowa.) 

From Hon. P. B. H. Stemooubb, Regent qf the University 

of Utah. 

I am pleased to inform you that the teachers in thh 
Territory, togetlier with the Snperhitendent of Common 
Schools, have decided on recommending the adoption of 
Willaon's Readers. 

From Hon. 6. C. Lifpimcott^ late SuperUUendent of Pub- 
lie Instruction qf Washington Territory. 

I give to Willson's Readers my unquaUJied approbation, 
as a series of Text-books admirably adapted to the Com- 
mon Schools of the United States. 

From Hon. W. E. Baknabds President qf the Univermty 
qf Washington Territory. 
W111son*s Readers I regard as superior to any others 
with which I am acquainted. I have introduced them 
here, and take pleasure in recommending tliem elsewhere. 
Already they are the standard in CalifiHrnia, and are quite 
genendly bdng introduced into Oregon. 

For a vdume of similar testimony tram other leading 
Edncaton, Notioei Arom the Publio Preea, etc., aend ftir 
our Educational Am^/Ufto, whkfa wQl be tonrmsA ttm 
on aniUcatloo. 



Willson's School and Family Series of 
READERS AND SPELLERS. 



Willson'8 
Willson*8 
Willson'8 
WiU8on*B 
Willson's 
Willson*8 
Willson's 
WiU8on'8 



Primary Speller, 
Larger Speller, 
Primer, 
First Kcader, 
Second Keader, 
Third Reader, 
Fourth Reader, 
Fifth Reader, 



16mo, 
12mo, 
12mo, 
12mo, 
12mo, 
12mo, 
12mo, 
12mo, 



The leading otiJects aimed at on the part of the author 
have been to oonatmct a series of Readers that shall not 
only present the Tery best means and methods of teaching 
IUeadimq as an Asr, but which shall also contain a large 
amount of Usbtul ahd ENTEXTAUiUfO Kmowlbdox. Fbr 
a fun description of the PUuLt alms, and ol^ects of Will- 
son's Readers, with specimen pages, Notices, TesUmonlalB, 
&C., send for our Educational Pamphlet^ which will be 
forwarded free, on applieatioo. 

WiLLSON*B PaiMASY Spbxxs oontalns a simple and pro- 
gresslre course of leseons in Spelling, with Reading and 



80 pages, 56 Cats. 
168 pages, 86 Cuts, 
48 pages, 107 Cats. 
84 pages, 182 Cats. 
154 pages, 100 Cats. 
264 pages, 142 Cats. 
360 pages, 164 Cuts. 
540 pages, 208 Guts. 



Dictation Exercises, and the Elements of Oral and Writ- 
ten Compositions. Most of the Spelling Lessons are ao ar- 
ranged that the meaning of words is shown by their ap- 
propriate um in sentenceiL 

WiLLB0M*8 Labokb Sfxllkb contains not only a pro- 
gresBire oonrse of Lessons in Spelling, arranged, on a new 
method, in accordance with the prindides of OrUioepy and 
Orammarj but also numerous Exercises in Sifnonjfnu, ftr 
Reading, Spelling, and Writing, and a new system of D«f> 
initiona. 



In Preparafum. 
An Intermediate Second Reader. 
An Intermediate Third Reader. 



These seem to be required, as InUrrMdiate Readers^ es- 
pecially in the Public Schools of many of our cities, where 
the grades of reading-classes are more numerous than in 
most country schools. 



While these additions to the Series — intermediate in [ eoHs/;/ of useful rhetoriaal exercises. 



gradation between the Second and Third, and Third §aA 
Fourth Readers— will keep prominently in view the giB- 
eral aims and ol^ects of the regular series, they wUl pra* 
sent an unusual number of pieces adapted to the greate$t 



NOTICES OF WILLSON'S READERS FROM EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 



An admirable series of Readers. We see nothing to 
stand in the way of a great success. — Maine Teacher, 

These Readers combine more of the essential requisites 
of utility in this department of instruction, than has been 
attuined by any other author with whom we are acquaint- 
ed. —J/ossacAtise/fs Teacher. 

Willson's Fifth Reader is fully as satis&ctory aa the 
others. Its elocutionary matter is excellent in character 
and sufficient in amount, and there is no want of variety 
in the style of the selections. — Sew HampeMre Journal 
of EdutxUion, 

These books arc got up with a Tlew to their ua^fulneee. 
Thny may well find a place at the fireside, as well as in 
thu school-room. We think the great merit of the series 
demands a constant notice from those who would desire to 
sec adopted in all our schools such Reading Books aa shall 
combine inetruction in the art qf reading with that which 
will convey intereeting and uet/ul knowledge. — Rhode 
Island Schoolnuuter. 

This is the first attempt to bring the elements of the sci- 
ences into a systematic series of reading-lessons ; and we 
are free to confess that we are agreeably disappointed. 
The cUtempt ha$ been a tueeeee. — Xew York Ttacher, 

The plan and design of these boolu are admlralde.— 
Pcnnaylmnia SeJtool Journal. 

Other School Readers remain on the shelf undisturbed 
by our children, but these have been read with great In- 
terest by all of them.— TAs Educator (PennsylTania). 

There is every thing to recommend these Readers. They 
have met with so cordial a reception firom the public that 
their success is demonstrated beyond question. — Indiana 
School JmimaU 

We have always abstained firom commending any series 
of Readers as the best; but we confess ourselves sorely 
tempted, by this series of Readen, to abandon that groond. 
If any one says that because *^ Scientific Readers" have 
proved to be fSsilures, therefore Willson's Readers wHl meet 
the same fate, we think that be has never seen the old Sel- 



entific Readers to whkh allusion is made, and has not ex- 
amined Willson's. It might as well be argued that, beeanae 
propelling a wheelbarrow in acomfleld is hard work, there- 
fore a hand-car on a railroad will be immovable. These 
are not ** Scientific Readers:" they are Readers in whldi 
the natural intereat of youth in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge is turned to advantage, and in whkdi a coosiderahle 
portion of the great variety of matter is devoted to sdeii- 
tlfic sutjects, which are not treated in the dry style of pore 
science, but in a style suited to the pagtiailar pnrpoii.— 
lUinoie Teacher, 

Mr. WOlson has wrought out his plan with emhient aUU 
and Judgment— Hie A^n JoumcU qf Education, 

While it is strcmgly ui^^ed in some quarters that the pian 
of Willson's Readers is impracticable, experiment, whIA 
is the only suflOdent test, ehowe the reverse. We are u- 
sured by an energetic and experienced teacher, who is one 
of the best readers withal that we know, that a two yean^ 
trial with schcdars of different grades shows that thej Im- 
prove quite as much in reading as with other books, and 
acqnhre at the same time a large fund qf if^formatUm. — 
Wiseomin Journal of EdueatMm, 

Willson's Readers have an idea in them, which we havt 
oflen wondered has never been attempted beforei Hie 
idea is most excellent, and, if successfhlly carried oat ae- 
cording to the plan proposed, urfU effect a rraofttfion fn tMs 
department cf school literature.— Iowa School JoumaL 

He who roads these books as they should be read, wUl 
not only have acquired the art qf good reading^ bnt win 
have collected a large fund of umfiA knowledge.— JEnsa 
Instructor. 

When our attention was first called to the plan of tiKie 
Readers, our mind was fhU of skepticism ; bnt a euiAil 
examination of the books destroyed all onr unbellefl Even 
the Natural History portions are so enlivened with descrip- 
tion, incident, anecdote, and poetry, that we can not oob- 
ceive of any thing more charming in the way of rMdlng- 
leiMOB.— jr(noiir< BdMotor. 



PnbUahad by BARFBR ft BROTHBRS^ New Toik. 



A Series of Colored Soliool and Family Cbarte ; Twenty-two ii 
By Maecius Willsok and N. A. Calkimb. 



nd perfect wriai of EdKial 
[7.— JfOH TtatStr. 
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TliB "Sdwal iBd FubQj Chuti" u 

irltliiiat them. Tbejr ibonU be In nwy kiuoi m ine 
MunUT.— J. V. UoKinoiuu, Prin. <J Pnn. SlaU Med- 
cl StAooL 
Etcct one le ddlgfated with iho Stlicnl ud FunllT 
1.^. .-. ..... .1 — i.,g ercr liefors been pnbll<h« 

HiRitg, PHaelpal ^ Aormol 






I un dellEhUid with Ihem.— llo«» T. KaoiTK, St 
AiUte SeJiwU, TVibdo, OAtK 
The Chut> are ths iroiubr (iT (Ac ope In Ihli il 



EL Wuia, Su]H. </ 



udltae . . ^ 

Ajitflm of School Rauctl — AVu Fort Ttadur. 

WfllHo'i Muiul ta admlnlilT Bulled to tha object for 
wMoh II hu been pniMKd, and furnlthe* moro BUbttui. 
till lid to leuhcn In unngfDK ud filling out * in- 
teBUtleceuntafoUecliaeoiB^tSu ui; otber wcnic that 
hu jot been liiue<L Th "' ' 
•ad bcHtlfDl tnr paUi 
PutUe SelmU, ChSaiiio. 

I hlghl)' ipprDTo of the dealgn imd execatlon of the 
Ecbod utd Fiml^ Chute, ud the uxompuyliiB Uin- 
uL Tbey irill &na a vetf deslnble addltbn Is the 
loxl-booki and Chute for our PrlmaiT- Departmditi and 
acboole, — S. & RaHDaiL, SlOM, 0/ PatUa laiL, Sea 

I am dellghled wilb the " School end Family Cbartt,~ 
and the accompanylDg *^ tfanaal." I deelgn to make the 
Chaila the bwfi of mj ulk «i Otjecl LHeoni at tbe F^. 
Dcatlonal ConTenllDiia wblcb I am haidlnjc.— K. P. Wia- 
TOB, Supl. of Sehoeli of Maiac 

I have Biunlned Ifae wrlai of "Sehool and FamUj 
Charta" and Wllleoa'i ■'Manual of In.lnietion In oiaaet 
Lewon-i," and I am bippj to eipreti my hcartr approTal 

Camt, Sunt q/ Public SdiooU if Conn., aud PniMlyal 
of £bil< Amul StSiBai. 

The '^School ud Funllr ChaTti" hare been In nu In 
the Normal School of New Jeney and Ite bnnehei for aev. 
eial weeke. Ther ban not only fUllT aniwcred all m. 
pedatloDB, but they an already rcgiTdcd by oiiT primary 
le«ben ai a nfCMilty, — W. F. raxLn, Prineipal 4f 



Ifae young, and faolUtaLlog a knowledgs of practical thinf 
In a way ulculaled to plcue, Inatmrt, and etresBlhe 

andidooaly uileg the brain.— Pw. jOTOiKiira, M.D 
mbrr 0/ Tat-Boot Ommia— 1/ iliMfii ScAool* ( 
dndnniti. 

Id the prepanUob of theia Charti and Huoal y< 
haTe done a great and (nd work for tbs caou of icbD 
and boms education In America. —Faor. J. L. Tnair 
Atf. Supt. If PtibUt SclmU of Mimmri. 

I am mnclf 10 well pleaKd with tbe ~ 
Bat that febill nie then 
I ahall Immtdlalely ado 
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n, Prin «f Ilhmiit Stall AVmol Selml. 
rn my onlolon, tbeae Oiarte are the moat yalu 
bntloD that hai evgr been made lo tbe caiue 
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uiat wiu at nu canpnre wHb them nv Deanij or inuneaa 
of lUuitmdoD. Our leacbtii laatlty IhelT warm adndn- 
tion and ddlgbl In having aacli effleieDt helpe In carrr' 
log cm tbe admirable plan of tlie " Bdio^ and Famllr 
Readen."— J. T. LoviwiLi, Prtn. ofBigk BehooL Pni- 
mdiiCliim,WSt. 

regard Uieae Charti ai (nmliuNe additions lo tbe 
Da both of acquiring and Imparting nse^l knowle d|ce- 
Winm gTon; /Wh. Hf/k School, Jtfmm. Wii. 
~ full in detaile. 
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made In many years aa this you have Inaagorated. — W. 
E. Giiwwoto, Bttpt. <tf Publie SeAoola, Jfeidota, 10*. 

We are delighted with your School and FamDy UiarU. 
They will prore a strong aipiment for your Readen. 
Vou havo done a good work In sopplylng the ffrtalKtt dfr- 



BJBO, Sujif. 0/ Union SehaiU, Orand Eapiilt, MicK. 
Into the irrtral of the "School and Family Charts," 
theory of " readlu wllhoul lean" has been faliy n- 






Prat. ef WaOamit Vnn., OrejiDn. 
I Introduced WDIson'i Serlea of "Bcbool and Family 
Charts" Into the schools BDder my charge tail Fsll, snd 

leaclien, pupils, and patron. la the Primary Schools 
ve tiaTe found tnemloTaluable aids; and lean truly say 
Ibeee gradra have made ttcut the proHrcsa since the^ 
Charts have been used that thn oonld or irould han 
made wltliout Ihem. — hf. V. B, EBaninx. SvpL tf 
SeheeU, IfolfrK, IOm. 



Wlllaon's Mannal of Instrnctlon In Objeot^ Leuoiu, Bdapted to the nae of the 
Scbool and Familj Ch&ria, and other oidi in Teaching. Price (1 CO. 

CaUdua's Prlinaiy Object Lbhoiu, for * gnduated Conae of DenkipiDait. Fric* 
$150. 
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